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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Smithsonian  Institution, 

Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
Washington,  D.  C .,  June  25,  1890. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  my  report  upon  the  Klamath 
Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon,  the  result  of  long  and  patient  study.  It 
deals  with  their  beliefs,  legends,  and  traditions,  their  government  and  social 
life,  their  racial  and  somatic  peculiarities,  and,  more  extensively,  with  their 
language.  To  this  the  reader  is  introduced  by  numerous  ethnographic 
“Texts,”  suggested  or  dictated  by  the  Indians  themselves,  and  accompanied 
by  an  interlinear  translation  and  by  “Notes,”  a  method  which  I  regard  as 
the  most  efficient  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  any  language.  In 
this  report  I  have  given  prominence  to  the  exposition  of  the  language, 
because  I  consider  language  to  be  the  most  important  monument  of  the 
American  Indian.  Archaeology  and  ethnography  are  more  apt  to  acquaint 
us  with  facts  concerning  the  aborigines,  but  language,  when  properly  inves¬ 
tigated,  gives  us  the  ideas  that  were  moving  the  Indian’s  mind,  not  only 
recently  but  long  before  the  historic  period. 

Repeated  and  prolonged  visits  to  the  people  of  the  northern  as  well  as 
of  the  southern  chieftaincy  have  yielded  sufficient  material  to  enable  me  to 
classify  the  language  of  both  united  tribes  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  family. 
In  their  territorial  seclusion  from  the  nearer  Indian  tribes  they  show  anthro¬ 
pologic  differences  considerable  enough  to  justify  us  in  regarding  them  as 
a  separate  nationality. 

There  is  probably  no  language  spoken  in  North  America  possessed 
of  a  nominal  inflection  more  developed  than  the  Klamath,  although  in 
this  particular,  in  the  phonetic  elements  and  in  the  syllabic  reduplication 
pervading  all  parts  of  speech,  it  shows  many  analogies  with  the  Sahaptin 
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dialects.  The  analytic  character  of  the  language  and  its  synthetic  character 
balance  each  other  pretty  evenly,  much  as  they  do  in  the  two  classic  lan¬ 
guages  of  antiquity. 

Concerning  the  ethnography  of  both  chieftaincies  and  the  mythology 
of  the  Modoc  Indians,  I  have  gathered  more  material  than  could  be  utilized 
for  the  report,  and  I  hope  to  publish  it  at  a  later  day  as  a  necessary  sup¬ 
plement  to  what  is  now  embodied  in  the  two  parts  of  the  present  volume. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 


Hon.  J.  W.  Powell, 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 


Albert  S.  Gatschet. 
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THE  KLAMATH  INDIANS  OF  SOUTHWESTERN  OREGON. 


By  Albert  S.  Gatschet. 


ETHNOGRAPHIC  SKETCH  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

INTBODUCTIOK 

The  Klamath  people  of  North  American  Indians,  the  subject  of  this 
descriptive  sketch,  have  inhabited  from  time  immemorial  a  country  upon 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cascade  Range,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
territory  now  forming  the  State  of  Oregon.  That  territory  is  surrounded 
by  mountain  ridges  and  by  elevations  of  moderate  height,  and  watered  by 
streams,  lakes,  marshes,  and  pond-sources  issuing  from  the  volcanic  sands 
covering  the  soil.  The  secluded  position  of  these  Indians  within  their 
mountain  fastnesses  has  at  all  times  sheltered  them  against  the  inroads  of 
alien  tribes,  but  it  has  also  withheld  from  them  some  of  the  benefits  which 
only  a  lively  intercourse  and  trade  with  other  tribes  are  able  to  confer. 
The  climate  of  that  upland  country  is  rough  and  well  known  for  its  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  which  in  many  places  render  it  unfavorable  to 
agriculture.  But  the  soil  is  productive  in  edible  roots,  bulbs,  berries,  and 
timber,  the  limpid  waters  are  full  of  fish  and  fowl,  and  game  was  plentiful 
before  the  white  man's  rifle  made  havoc  with  it.  Thus  the  country  was 
capable  of  supplying  a  considerable  number  of  Indians  with  food,  and  they 
never  manifested  a  desire  to  migrate  or  “be  removed  to  a  better  country." 

The  topography  of  these  highlands,  which  contain  the  headwaters  of  the 
Klamath  River  of  California,  will  be  discussed  at  length  after  a  mention  of 
the  scanty  literature  existing  upon  this  comparatively  little  explored  tract  of 
land. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The  list  below  contains  titles  of  books  and  articles  upon  the  two  tribes 
of  the  Klamath  people,  which  are  of  scientific  interest,  whereas  others,  also 
mentioned  in  this  list,  are  of  popular  interest  only.  Several  of  the  latter  I 
have  never  been  able  to  inspect  personally.  During  the  Modoc  war  a  large 
number  of  articles  appeared  in  the  periodical  press,  expatiating  upon  the 
conduct  of  that  war,  the  innate  bravery  of  the  Indian,  the  cruelty  of  the 
white  against  the  red  race,  and  other  commonplace  topics  of  this  sort.  As 
the  majority  of  these  were  merely  repetitions  of  facts  with  which  every 
reader  of  the  political  press  was  then  familiar,  I  did  not  secure  the  titles  of 
all  of  these  articles. 

Army  and  Navy  Journal: 

A  weekly  periodical  published  in  New  York  from  1863  to  1880.  4°.  During  the 
Modoc  war  of  1872-1873  many  strategic  articles  appeared  in  it  upon  the  con¬ 
duct  of  that  war,  composed  by  a  specialist. 

Atwell,  William: 

War  correspondent  of  the  periodical  “Sacramento  Record”  at  the  time  of  the 
Modoc  war.  Mentioned  in  Note  to  Texts  (p.  48). 

Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe: 

(1)  In  section:  “The  Northern  Californians”  (Yol.  I,  pp.  326-361)  of  “Native 
Races,”  where  the  Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc  tribes  are  referred  to  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  tribes.  Notes  and  literature,  pp.  443,  444. 

(2)  Remark  on  the  Klamath  language;  list  of  numerals.  In  “Native  Races,” 
Yol.  Ill,  p.  640.  (San  Francisco,  Oal.,  1882.  8°.) 

Bland,  T.  A. : 

Life  of  Alfred  B.  Meacham,  together  with  his  lecture,  “The  tragedy  of  the  lava 
beds,”  delivered  in  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  Mass.  Illustrated  by  seven 
portraits.  Washington,  1883.  8°.  48  pp.  (Published  by  the  author.) 
Clark,  W.  C.: 

Yocabulary  of  the  Modoc  of  Southern  Oregon.  Manuscript,  12  pp.  4°.  Collected 
in  1878  at  Yaneks.  In  the  Library  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

Clarke,  William  J.: 

Rock  piles  and  ancient  dams  in  the  Klamath  Yalley.  American  Antiquarian, 
1885,  pp.  40,  41.  (Refers  to  the  obstructions  in  the  river  at  Linkville,  etc.) 

Drake,  Samuel  G.: 

The  Aboriginal  Races  of  North  America,  etc.  Fifteenth  edition.  By  Professor 
Williams.  New  York,  1880.  8°.  Appendix:  The  Modocs  and  the  Modoc 
War,  pp.  707-714. 
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Fields,  Captain,  U.  S.  Army: 

The  Modoc  War.  The  causes  which  led  to  it  and  the  results.  Correspondence 
of  the  Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sundays,  October  13  and  20,  1889. 
Fremont,  Col.  J.  C.: 

The  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Oregon  and  California,  etc. 
New  Y'ork  and  Auburn,  1856.  Small  8°.  456  pp.  and  map.  (May,  1842,  to 
August,  1844.)  Klamath  Country  of  Oregon,  pp.  283-294.  Snake  Indians, 
p.  297.  Summer  Lake,  p.  290.  Abert  Lake,  p.  292.  (Passed  only  through 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country^  and  from  Klamath  Marsh  northward.) 

Gabb,  Dr.  William  M.: 

Vocabulary  of  the  Klamath  of  Southern  Oregon.  MS.  10  leaves.  4°.  150  words. 
Collected  by  means  of  the  Chinook  Jargon  in  1864.  In  the  Library  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

Gatschet,  Albert  S.: 

(1)  Adjectives  of  color  in  Indian  Languages.  In  American  Naturalist,  XIII,  pp. 
475-485.  Philadelphia,  1879. 

(2)  The  same  was,  with  few  changes  only,  published  in  Germau  under  the  head¬ 
ing:  “Farbenbenennungen  in  nordamerikanischen  Sprachen.”  In  Zeitschrift 
fur  Ethnologie,  Vol.  XI,  Berlin,  1879.  The  first  of  che  seven  languages  spoken 
of  is  the  Klamath  of  Oregon. 

(3)  Sketch  of  the  Klamath  language  of  Southern  Oregon.  In  Amer.  Antiquarian, 

I,  pp.  81-84.  (1878-1879.) 

(4)  Mythologic  text  in  the  Klamath  language  of  Southern  Oregon,  with  transla¬ 
tion  and  comments.  Ibid.,  I,  pp.  161-166. 

(5)  The  numeral  adjective  in  the  Klamath  language  of  Southern  Oregon.  Ibid., 

II,  pp.  210-217.  (1879-1880.) 

(6)  Volk  und  Spracheder  Maklaks  im  siidwestlichen  Oregon.  In  Globus,  illustr. 
Zeitschrift  f.  Lander-  und  Volkerkunde,  Vol.  35,  No.  11,  pp.  167-171  und 
1S7-189.  4°.  Braunschweig,  1879. 

(7)  Three  short  texts  were  published  in  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  Washington,  1881.  Imp.  8°.  pp.  583-587,  with  commentaries: 
Details  of  a  conjurer’s  practice;  The  Relapse;  Sweat  Lodges.  (They  are  also 
embodied  in  the  author’s  Report,  under  “Texts.” 

Hadley,  Lewis  F. : 

Vocabulary  of  the  Modoc.  Manuscript  in  three  blank  books,  on  34  unpaged 
leaves.  4°.  In  the  Library  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

Hale,  Horatio: 

Ethnography  and  Philology  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  during 
the  years  1838-1842,  under  the  command  of  Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S.  Navy. 
This  work  forms  Vol.  VI  of  the  report  of  that  expedition,  and  was  published 
Philadelphia,  1846.  4°.  It  contains  about  190  words  of  the  “Lutuami”or 
Klamath  language,  pp.  570-629.  The  words  which  Mr.  Hale  obtained  for 
father ,  nine ,  yes,  dead  show  that  his  informant  was  a  Klamath  Lake  and  not 
a  Modoc  Indian. 
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Jackson,  William  Henry: 

Photographs  of  Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc  Indians  were  taken  by  him,  and  the 
subjects  described  in  his  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Photographs  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  from  1869  to  1873,  inclusive;  F.  V. 
Hayden  in  charge.  8°. 

Latham,  Robert  G. : 

Comparative  vocabulary  of  the  Lutuami,  Shasti,  Palaik,  and  Yakon.  In  “Ele¬ 
ments  of  Comparative  Philology,”  London,  1862,  pp.  407-408.  Compare  with 
it  the  list  he  gives  in  “Transactions  of  Philological  Society  of  London,”  1856, 
pp.  74-76. 

Matthews,  Dr.  Washington  : 

Notes  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Modoc.  Obtained  from  Slulks  or  George  Denny, 
prisoner  at  Alcatraz  Fort,  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Manuscript, 
pp.  50,  fol. 

Meacham,  A.  B.: 

(1)  Wigwam  and  Warpath,  or  the  Royal  Chief  in  Chains,  with  portraits,  etc. 
Boston,  John  P.  Dale  &  Co.;  second  edition,  1875,  8°.  700  pp. 

(2)  Winema  and  her  People.  Hartford,  Conn.,  Bliss  &  Co.,  1876.  12°.  160  pp. 

Miller,  Joaquin: 

Life  amongst  the  Modocs :  Unwritten  History.  London,  Bentley,  1873.  8°.  400 
pp.  Also  with  the  title  transposed:  Unwritten  History:  Life  amongst  the 
Modocs.  Illustrated  from  new  designs.  Hartford,  Conn.,  Amer.  Publishing 
Co.,  1874.  8o.  445  pp. 

Modocs,  the,  and  Death  of  General  Canby  : 

In  the  “Republic,”  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Yol.  I,  118.  (1873.) 

Modoc  Massacre,  the: 

In  Harper’s  Monthly,  Yol.  47,  p.  139.  (1873.) 

Muller,  Dr.  Friedrich: 

Grundriss  der  Sprachwissenschaft,  Yol.  II.  (Wien,  1882.)  P.  431,  the  numerals 
of  the  “Lutuami.” 

Newberry,  J.  S.,  M.  D. : 

Geology  of  Pit  River  and  Klamath  Basins.  In  “Report  upon  Explorations  for  a 
Railroad  Route  from  the  Sacramento  Valley  to  the  Columbia  River  ;  made  by 
Lieut.  R.  S.  Williamson.”  Washington,  1855,  Yol.  YI,  Part  II,  pp.  34-39. 

New  York  Herald,  the  : 

J.  G.  Bennett,  the  proprietor  of  this  daily  paper,  had  dispatched  a  special  corre¬ 
spondent  to  the  seat  of  the  Modoc  war,  who  sent  home  many  long  and  graphic 
accounts,  which  were  published  in  the  Herald,  accompanied  by  maps. 

Powers,  Stephen: 

(1)  Vocabulary  of  the  Modoc  Language.  Manuscript,  1  fol.  sheet,  31  words.  In 
Library  of  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

(2)  The  Modok.  Forms  Chapter  XXVII  of  his  “Tribes  of  California,”  printed  in 
J.  W.  Powell’s  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology.  Washington, 
1877.  Quarto.  Yol.  Ill,  pp.  252-266;  numerals  also  on  p.  45. 
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(3)  The  Modocs.  Forms  No.  8  of  a  serial  of  Powers’s  articles:  “The  Californian 
Indians”  (1872-1874),  and  is  contained  in  the  Overland  Monthly,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Carmany  &  Co.,  1873,  June  number,  pp.  535-545.  With  a  myth,  “The 
woman  of  stone”  (at  Nilakshi  mountain). 

Russell,  Israel  C.: 

A  Geological  Reconnaissance  in  Southern  Oregon.  In  Powell’s  Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  1884.  Irnper.  octavo;  pp. 
433  to  464,  with  maps  and  illustrations.  This  article  has  furnished  several 
data  to  my  “Ethnographic  Sketch.” 

SlIASTAS,  THE,  AND  THEIR  NEIGHBORS.  1874: 

A  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  San  Francisco. 

Turner,  W.  M.: 

Scraps  of  Modoc  History.  In  Overland  Monthly  of  San  Francisco,  Vol.  XT, 
21-25.  (1873.) 

Victor,  Mrs.  Frances  Fuller  (of  Salem,  Oregon): 

(1)  History  of  the  Modoc  War.  In  manuscript. 

(2)  Indians  of  Oregon.  In  Overland  Monthly  of  San  Francisco,  Vol.  VII,  344-352, 
especially  p.  348.  (1871.) 

(3)  All  over  Washington  and  Oregon.  San  Francisco,  1872. 

Williamson,  Lieut.  R.  S.,  and  Crook,  Lieut.  George  H.: 

Vocabulary  of  the  Klamath  Language.  In  Reports  of  Explorations,  Vol.  VI, 
Part  1,  pp.  71-72,  Washington,  1857.  4°. 


GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  KLAMATH  HIGHLANDS. 

The  first  part  in  the  historical  and  social  study  of  a  tribe  or  nation 
must  be  a  thorough  examination  of  the  country  and  of  the  climate  (in  the 
widest  sense  of  this  term)  in  which  it  has  grown  up,  for  these  two  agen¬ 
cies  give  character  to  peoples,  races,  languages,  institutions,  and  laws. 
This  principle  applies  equally  to  the  cultured  and  to  the  ruder  or  less 
developed  populations  of  the  globe,  for  none  of  them  can  possibly  hold 
itself  aloof  from  the  agencies  of  nature,  whether  acting  in  a  sudden  man¬ 
ner  or  gradually,  like  the  influences  of  climate.  The  races  inhabiting  coasts, 
islands,  peninsulas,  jungles,  plains,  prairies,  woodlands,  foot-hills,  mountains, 
and  valleys  differ  one  from  another  in  having  distinguishing  characteristic 
types  indelibly  impressed  upon  their  countenances  by  their  different  envi¬ 
ronments.  That  upland  and  mountaineer  tribes  have  made  very  different 
records  from  those  of  nations  raised  in  plains,  lowlands,  on  coasts  and  islands 
is  a  fact  of  which  history  gives  us  many  well-authenticated  instances. 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  home  of  the  Klamath  tribe  of  southwestern  Oregon  lies  upon  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Cascade  Range,  and  very 
nearly  coincides  with  what  we  may  call  the  headwaters  of  the  Klamath 
River,  the  main  course  of  which  lies  in  Northern  California.  Its  limits 
are  outlined  in  a  general  manner  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Indians,  dated  October 
14,  1864,  which  runs  as  follows:  “The  Indians  cede  all  the  country  included 
between  the  water-shed  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  the  mountains  dividing 
Pit  and  McCloud  Rivers  from  the  waters  on  the  north;  thence  along  this 
water-shed  eastwards  to  the  southern  end  of  Goose  Lake ;  thence  northeast 
to  the  southern  end  of  Harney  Lake;*  thence  due  north  to  the  forty-fourth 
degree  of  latitude;  thence  west  along  this  same  degree  to  Cascade  Range.” 
It  must  be  remarked  that  the  homes  and  hunting-grounds  of  two  “bands” 
of  the  Snake  Indians  were  included  within  these  limits,  for  these  people 
were  also  made  participants  to  the  treaty. 

Here,  as  with  all  other  Indian  tribes,  the  territory  claimed  must  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  districts  inclosing  their  habitual  dwelling-places 
and  those  embodying  their  hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  the  latter  being 
of  course  much  larger  than  the  former  and  inclosing  them.  The  habitual 
haunts  and  dwelling-places  of  the  tribes  were  on  the  two  Klamath  Lakes, 
on  Klamath  Marsh,  on  Tide  Lake,  and  on  Lost  River.  Some  of  these 
localities  are  inclosed  within  the  Klamath  Reservation,  of  which  we  will 
speak  below. 

The  Cascade  Range  is  a  high  mountain  ridge  following  a  general 
direction  from  north  to  south,  with  some  deflections  of  its  main  axis.  The 
line  of  perpetual  snow  is  at  least  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the 
altitude  of  the  highest  peaks  about  12,000  to  14,000  feet.  On  the  west  side 
the  sloping  is  more  gradual  than  on  the  east  side,  where  abrupt  precipices 
and  steep  slopes  border  the  Klamath  highlands  and  the  valley  of  Des 
Chutes  River.  The  range  is  the  result  of  upheaval  and  enormous  volcanic 

*  Harney  Lake  is  the  western  portion  of  Malheur  Lake,  and  now  united  with  it 
into  a  single  sheet  of  water. 
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eruption,  the  series  of  the  principal  peaks,  as  the  Three  Sisters,  Mount 
Jefferson,  and  Mount  Hood,  marking  the  general  direction  of  the  ridge. 

The  formation  consists  of  a  dark  and  hard  basaltic  and  andesitic  lava, 
which  also  forms  numerous  extinct  volcanic  cones  and  basins  lying  on  the 
east  side  of  the  range  (Mount  Scott,  Crater  Lake,  craters  in  Sprague  River 
valley,  etc.).  This  formation  underlies  the  whole  of  the  Klamath  River 
headwaters,  but  stratified  deposits  cover  it  at  many  places,  consisting  of 
sandstone,  infusorial  marls,  volcanic  ashes,  pumice-stone,  etc.  Prof.  J.  S. 
Newberry*  describes  this  volcanic  rock  as  “a  dark  vesicular  trap”. 

East  of  the  basin  of  the  Klamath  Lakes  and  south  of  the  Columbia 
River  water-shed  lies  an  extensive  territory  extending  to  the  east  towards 
Owyhee  River,  and  having  its  largest  area  in  Nevada  and  Utah.  It  has 
been  called  the  Great  Basin  of  the  Interior,  and  has  an  average  altitude  of 
5,000  feet.  The  numerous  fault-fissures  intersecting  it  from  north  to  south 
form  its  principal  geologic  feature.  In  the  Quaternary  period  long  and 
narrow  lakes  marked  those  faults  on  the  obverse  side  of  their  dip;  and 
even  now,  when  evaporation  has  left  these  depressions  almost  dry,  small 
bodies  of  water  mark  the  site  of  the  fissures  even  where  erosion  has  oblit¬ 
erated  most  traces  of  a  fracture  of  the  earth’s  crust.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  these  fissures  in  the  basaltic  formations  are  in  Oregon,  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Nevada:  the  valley  of  Quinn  River,  Alvord  Valley  with  Pueblo 
Valley,  Guano  Valley,  Warner  Lake  with  Long  and  Surprise  Valley,  Abert, 
Summer,  and  Silver  Lake  Valley.  A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  country 
west  of  this  northwestern  portion  of  the  Great  Basin,  the  central  parts  of 
which  were  once  filled  by  the  Quaternary  Lake  Lahontan,  with  its  enormous 
drainage  basin,  would  probably  prove  a  similar  origin  for  the  two  Klamath 
Lakes  with  Klamath  Marsh,  and  for  Goose  Lake  Valley. 

These  two  secondary  basins  lie  nearest  the  base  of  the  great  mountain 
wall  of  the  Cascade  Range,  and  therefore  receive  a  larger  share  of  the 
rain  precipitated  upon  it  than  the  more  distant  ones.  The  supply  of  water 
received  during  the  year  being  thus  larger  than  the  annual  evaporation, 
the  excess  flows  off  in  the  streams  wdiich  drain  the  basin.  There  is  much 
analogy  between  the  basin  of  the  Klamath  Lakes  and  that  of  Pit  River; 

*  Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  1854-’55,  vol.  6,  part  2,  pp.  34-39. 
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both  form  elongated  troughs,  and  the  waters  escaping  from  them  reach  the 
lowlands  through  deep  cuts  in  the  resistant  material.  The  difference  lies 
only  in  this,  that  the  drainage  of  the  Klamath  headwater  basin  has  been 
less  complete  than  that  of  the  Sacramento  and  upper  Pit  River;  and  large 
portions  of  its  surface  are  still  occupied  by  bodies  of  water. 

The  lakes  which  show  the  location  of  longitudinal  faults  are  the  more 
shallow  the  more  distant  they  are  from  the  Cascade  Range,  and  those  which 
possess  no  visible  outlet  necessarily  contain  brackish  water,  as  the  alkaline 
materials  in  them  are  not  removed  by  evaporation.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  those  lakes  which  were  nearest  the  seats  and  haunts  of  the  Klamath 
Indians  are  all  disposed  in  one  large  circle:  Klamath  Marsh,  Upper  and 
Lower  Klamath  Lakes,  Rhett  or  Tule  Lake,  Clear  or  Wright  Lake,  Goose 
Lake,  Abert  Lake,  Summer  Lake,  Silver  Lake  with  Pauline  Marsh.  Be¬ 
sides  this  several  other  depressions  now  filled  with  marshes  and  alkali  flats 
show  the  existence  of  former  water- basins. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  NOTES. 

The  most  prominent  object  of  nature  visible  from  the  level  parts  of  the 
Klamath  Reservation  is  the  Cascade  Range  with  its  lofty  peaks.  Seen  from 
the  east  shore  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  it  occupies  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  degrees  of  the  horizon.  Though  Shasta  Butte,  visible  on  the  far  south, 
does  not  properly  belong  to  it,  the  ridge  rises  to  high  altitudes  not  very  far 
from  there,  reaching  its  maximum  height  in  the  regular  pyramid  forming 
Mount  Pitt.  This  pyramid  is  wooded  on  its  slopes,  and  hides  several  mount¬ 
ain  lakes — Lake  of  the  Woods,  Buck  Lake,  and  Aspen  Lake — on  its  south¬ 
eastern  base.  Following  in  a  northern  direction  are  Union  Peak,  Mount 
Scott,  and  Mount  Thielsen,  with  many  elevations  of  minor  size.  At  the 
southwestern  foot  of  Mount  Scott  lies  a  considerable  lake  basin  about  twenty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  at  some  places  two  thousand  feet  below  its  rim. 
The  water  being  of  the  same  depth,  this  kt Crater  Lake”  has  been  pointed 
out  as  probably  the  deepest  lake  basin  in  the  world  (1,996  feet  by  one  sound¬ 
ing),  and  it  also  fills  the  largest  volcanic  crater  known.  At  its  southwestern 
end  a  conical  island  emerges  from  its  brackish  waters,  which  is  formed  of 
scoriae — proof  that  it  was  once  an  eruption  crater.  The  altitude  of  the 
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water’s  surface  was  found  to  be  6,300  feet;  and  this  remarkable  lake  is  but 
a  short  distance  south  of  the  forty-third  degree  of  latitude.  Capt.  C.  E. 
Dutton,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  has  made  an  examination  of  the 
lake  and  its  surroundings,  and  gave  a  short  sketch  of  it  in  the  weekly 
“Science”  of  New  York,  February  26,  1886,  from  which  an  extract  was 
published  in  the  “Ausland”  of  Stuttgart,  1887,  pp.  174,  175. 

On  the  west  side  of  Mount  Scott  and  Crater  Lake  rise  the  headwaters 
of  the  North  Fork  of  Rogue  River,  which  run  down  the  western  slope,  and 
a  narrow  trail  crosses  the  ridge  south  of  the  elevation.  Northeast  of  it  and 
west  of  Walker’s  Range  lies  a  vast  level  plain  strewed  with  pulverized 
pumice-stone,  and  forming  the  water-shed  between  the  affluents  of  the 
Klamath  and  those  of  Des  Chutes  River,  a  large  tributary  of  the  Columbia. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake,  with  its  beautiful  and  varied  Alpine  scenery, 
verdant  slopes,  blue  waters,  and  winding  shores,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
sights  upon  the  reservation.  Its  principal  feeder  is  Williamson  River,  a 
water-course  rising  about  thirty  miles  northeast  of  its  mouth.  After  passing 
through  Klamath  Marsh  it  pursues  its  winding  course  south  through  a  cation 
of  precipitous  hills,  six  miles  in  length;  then  reaches  a  wide,  fertile  valley, 
joins.  Sprague  River  coming  from  Y&neks  and  the  east,  and  after  a  course 
of  about  sixty  miles  empties  its  volume  of  water  into  Upper  Klamath  Lake 
near  its  northern  end.  The  elevation  of  this  lake  was  found  to  be  about 
eighty  feet  higher  than  that  of  Little  Klamath  Lake,  which  is  4,175  feet. 
Wood  River,  with  its  affluent,  Crooked  River,  is  another  noteworthy  feeder 
of  the  lake,  whose  shores  are  partly  marshy,  partly  bordered  by  prairies  and 
mountains.  The  lake  is  embellished  by  a  number  of  pretty  little  islands, 
is  twenty-five  miles  long  in  an  airdine,  and  varies  between  three  and  seven 
miles  in  width.  On  the  eastern  shores  the  waters  are  more  shallow  than  on 
the  western. 

The  waters  of  the  lake  first  empty  themselves  through  Link  River 
(I-ulaldna),  and  after  a  mile’s  course  fall  over  a  rocky  ledge  at  the  town  of 
Linkville.  From  there  onward  the  stream  takes  the  name  of  Klamath 
River.  Passing  through  a  marsh,  it  receives  the  waters  of  Little  Klamath 
Lake,  then  winds  its  circuitous  way  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean  through  a 
hilly  and  wooded  country,  canons,  and  rapids,  innavigable  for  craft  of  any 
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considerable  size  *  Hot  springs  of  sulphuric  taste  flow  westward  east  of 
Linkville,  one  of  them  showing  a  temperature  of  190°  Fahr. 

The  Klamath  Reservation  is  studded  with  a  large  number  of  isolated 
and  short  volcanic  hill  ridges,  with  a  general  direction  from  northwest  to 
southeast  South  of  Klamath  Marsh  there  are  elevations  culminating  at 
5,650  and  6,000  feet,  and  in  Fuego  Mountain  7,020  feet  are  attained. 
Yamsi  Peak,  between  Klamath  Marsh  and  Sykan  Marsh *(5,1 70  feet)  reaches 
an  altitude  of  not  less  than  8,242  feet,  thus  rivaling  many  peaks  of  the 
Cascade  Range.  The  Black  Hills,  south  of  Sykan  (Saikeni)  Marsh,  rise  to 
6,410  feet,  but  are  surpassed  by  several  elevations  south  of  Sprague  River, 
near  the  middle  course  of  which  the  Yaneks  Agency  (4,450  feet)  is  situated. 
Sprague  River  (P’laikni  k6ke),  the  most  considerable  tributary  of  William¬ 
son  River,  drains  a  valley  rich  in  productive  bottoms  and  in  timber. 

The  basaltic  ridge,  which  forms  a  spur  of  the  Cascade  Range  and  passes 
east  of  Fort  Klamath  (I-ukak),  slopes  down  very  abruptly  toward  the  Qua¬ 
ternary  lake  basin,  now  forming  a  low  marshy  prairie  and  watered  by  Wood 
River  (E-ukalkshini  koke),  which  enters  upper  Klamath  Lake  near  Kohashti 
and  by  Seven  Mile  Creek,  nearer  the  Cascade  Range.  This  basaltic  spur, 
called  Yanalti  by  the  Indians,  represents  the  eastern  side  of  a  huge  fault- 
fissure.  Its  altitude  constantly  decreases  until  it  is  crossed  by  a  rivulet  one- 
eighth  of  a  mile  long,  called  Beetle’s  Rest  (Tgulutcham  Kshute'lsh),  which 
issues  from  a  pond,  drives  a  mill,  and  then  joins  Crooked  River  (Yanalti 
k6ke,  or  Tutashtallksini  koke).  This  beautiful  spring  and  stream  were 
selected  by  the  Government  as  the  site  for  the  Klamath  Agency  buildings. 
The  old  agency  at  Kohashti  (Guhuashkshi  or  “Starting-place”)  on  the 
lake,  three  miles  south,  was  abandoned,  and  a  subagency  established  at 
Yaneks.  The  agency  buildings  are  hidden  in  a  grove  of  lofty  pine  trees. 
South  of  these  the  ridge  rises  again  and  culminates  in  an  elevation,  called 
Pftsua  (4,680  feet).  The  junction  of  Sprague  and  Williamson  Rivers  is 
marked  by  a  rock  called  Ktai-Tupakshi,  and  described  in  Dictionary,  page 
149,  as  of  mythic  fame.  South  of  Sprague  River  the  ledge  rises  again, 
and,  approaching  close  to  the  lake  shore,  forms  Modoc  Point,  a  bold  head- 

*1  have  not  been  able  to  vidt  personally  other  parts  of  the  Klamath  highlands 
than  the  eastern  shore  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  from  Fort  Klamath  to  Linkville. 
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land,  which  culminates  in  an  elevation  east  of  it,  measuring  6,650  feet,  in 
Nilaks  Mountain  (Nilakshi,  “Daybreak”),  on  the  lake  shore,  and  in  Swan 
Lake  Point  (7,200  feet),  about  eight  miles  from  Klamath  Lake.  A  deep 
depression  south  of  this  height  is  Swan  Lake  Valley  (4,270  feet),  and  a 
high  hill  north  of  the  two,  near  Sprague  River,  is  called  Saddle  Mountain 
(6,976  feet).  Yaneks  Butte,  with  a  summit  of  7,277  feet,  lies  midway 
between  the  headwaters  of  Sprague  River  and  the  Lost  River  Valley.  A 
long  and  steep  ridge,  called  the  Plum  Hills,  rises  between  Nilaks  and  the 
town  of  Linkville. 

We  now  arrive  at  what  is  called  the  “Old  Modoc  Country.”  The  main 
seat  of  the  Modoc  people  was  the  valley  of  Lost  River,  the  shores  of  Tule 
and  of  Little  Klamath  Lake.  Lost  River  follows  a  winding  course  about  as 
long  as  that  of  Williamson  River,  but  lies  in  a  more  genial  climate.  The  soil 
is  formed  of  sandstone  interstratified  with  infusorial  marls.  N ushaltkaga  is 
one  of  its  northern  side  valleys.  At  the  Natural  Bridge  (Tilhuantko)  these 
strata  have  been  upheaved  by  a  fault,  so  that  Lost  River  passes  underneath. 
The  sandstone  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  contains  pumice  and  black  scoria 
in  rounded  masses,  often  of  the  size  of  an  egg.  The  largest  part  of  Tule 
Lake,  also  called  Rhett  Lake  and  Modoc  Lake  (M6atak,  Moatokni  d-ush), 
lies  within  the  boundaries  of  California.  It  is  drained  by  evaporation  only, 
has  extinct  craters  on  its  shores,  and  the  celebrated  Lava  Beds,  long  inhab¬ 
ited  by  the  Kombatwash  Indians,  lie  on  its  southern  end. 

Clear  Lake,  also  called  Wright  Lake  (by  the  Modocs,  Tchaps^o),  is  a 
crater  basin,  with  the  water  surface  lying  considerably  below  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  Its  outlet  is  a  tributary  of  Lost  River,  but  is  filled  with  water 
in  the  cooler  season  only.  Little  or  Lower  Klamath  Lake  (Aka-ushkni 
^-ush)  is  fed  by  Cottonwood  Creek,  and  on  its  southern  side  had  several 
Indian  settlements,  like  Agawesh.  It  has  an  altitude  of  4,175  feet,  and 
belongs  to  the  drainage  basin  of  Klamath  River.  South  of  these  lakes 
there  are  considerable  volcanic  formations,  which,  however,  lie  beyond  the 
pale  of  our  descriptive  sketch. 

Peculiar  to  this  volcanic  tract  is  the  frequent  phenomenon  of  the  pond 
sources  (welwash,  nushaltkaga).  These  sources  are  voluminous  springs  of 
limpid  water,  which  issue  from  the  ground  at  the  border  of  the  ponds  with 
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a  strong  bubbling  motion,  without  any  indication  of  other  springs  in  the 
vicinity.  They  are  met  with  in  soil  formed  of  volcanic  sands  and  detritus, 
have  a  rounded  shape  with  steep  borders,  and  form  the  principal  feeders 
of  the  streams  into  which  they  empty.  Ponds  like  these  mainly  occur  in 
wooded  spots.  Some  of  them  have  a  diameter  of  one  hundred  feet  and 
more,  and  are  populated  by  fish  and  amphibians  of  all  kinds. 

The  lake  region  east  of  the  Reservation  was  often  visited  in  the  hunting 
and  fishing  season  by  the  Klamath  Lake,  Modoc,  and  especially  by  the 
Snake  Indians.  Goose  Lake  was  one  of  the  principal  resorts  of  the  Snake 
and  the  Pit  River  Indians;  and  even  now  the  numerous  rivulets  flowing 
into  it  make  its  shores  desirable  to  American  stockmen  and  settlers.  Warner 
(or  Christmas)  Lake,  fully  thirty -five  miles  in  length,  was  once  enlivened 
by  the  troops  camping  at  Fort  Warner,  on  its  eastern  side.*  Chewaukan 
Marsh  (Tchua^e'ni)  has  its  name  from  the  tchua  or  “water  potato”,  the 
fruit  of  Sagittaria,  and  is  by  its  outlet  connected  with  Abert  Lake. 

The  Indians  of  the  Reservation  annually  repair  about  the  month  of  J une 
to  Klamath  Marsh  (F-ukshi)  to  fish,  hunt,  and  gather  berries  and  wdkash 
or  pond-lily  seed,  which  is  one  of  their  staple  foods.  Its  surface  is  some¬ 
what  less  than  that  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake.  Its  shores  are  high  on  the 
southeastern,  low  and  marshy  on  the  northwestern  side.  Water  appears  at 
single  places  only,  insufficient  to  warrant  the  marsh  being  called,  as  it  often 
is,  a  lake. 

The  Oregonian  portions  of  the  country  described  belong  politically  to 
Klamath  and  to  Lake  Counties,  the  county  seats  of  which  are  Linkville 
and  Lakeview,  on  the  northern  end  of  Goose  Lake.  The  latter  place  also 
contains  a  United  States  land  office. 

FLORA  AND  FAUNA. 

Vegetation  usually  gives  a  characteristic  stamp  to  a  country,  but  in 
arid  districts,  as  those  of  the  Klamath  highlands,  it  is  rather  the  geological 
features  which  leave  an  impress  on  our  minds  The  further  we  recede  from 

*  Goose  and  Warner  Lakes  are  described  in  Lieutenant  Wheeler’s  Report,  Annual 
Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  1878  8°.  Appendix  NN,  pp.  113-120.  Goose  Lake, 

by  Stephen  Powers,  in  “A  Pony  Ride  on  Pit  River,”  Overland  Monthly  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  October,  1874,  pp.  342-351. 
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the  Cascade  Range  and  its  more  humid  atmosphere  the  less  vegetation  is 
developed.  The  lake  shores  and  river  banks,  when  not  marshy,  produce 
the  cottonwood  tree  and  several  species  of  willows,  and  the  hills  are  covered 
with  the  yellow  or  pitch  pine  and  the  less  frequent  western  cedar.  In  the 
western  parts  of  the  Reservation  large  tracts  are  timbered  with  pitch  pine, 
which  seems  to  thrive  exceedingly  well  upon  the  volcanic  sands  and  de¬ 
tritus  of  the  hilly  region.  These  pines  (ko'sh)  are  about  one  hundred  feet 
in  height,  have  a  brownish-yellow,  very  coarse  bark,  and  branch  out  into 
limbs  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  ground.  They  stand  at  intervals 
of  twenty  to  fifty  feet  from  each  other,  and  are  free  from  manzanita  bushes 
and  other  undergrowth  except  at  the  border  of  the  forest,  leaving  plenty  of 
space  for  the  passage  of  wagons  almost  everywhere.  A  smaller  pine  species, 
Pinus  contorta  (kapka,  in  Modoc  kuga),  which  forms  denser  thickets  near  the 
water,  is  peeled  by  the  Indians  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  when  the  sap  is 
ascending,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  to  use  the  fiber-bark  for  food.  Up  high 
in  the  Cascade  Range,  in  the  midst  of  yellow  pines,  grows  a  conifera  of  taller 
dimensions,  the  sugar-pine  (kt^leam  ko'sh).  The  hemlock  or  white  pine 
(wa  ko),  the  juniper  (kta'lo),  and  the  mountain  mahogany  (yukmalam)  are 
found  in  and  south  of  Sprague  River  Valley. 

The  lake  shores  and  river  banks  produce  more  edible  fruits  and  berries 
than  the  marshy  tracts;  and  it  is  the  shores  of  Klamath  and  Tide  Lakes 
which  mainly  supply  the  Indian  with  the  tule  reed  and  scirpus,  from  which 
the  women  manufacture  mats,  lodge-roofs,  and  basketry.  The  largest  tule 
species  (ma-i)  grows  in  the  water  to  a  height  of  ten  feet  and  over,  and  in 
the  lower  end  of  its  cane  furnishes  a  juicy  and  delicate  bit  of  food.  Woods, 
river  sides,  and  such  marshes  as  Klamath  Marsh,  are-  skirted  by  various 
kinds  of  bushes,  supplying  berries  in  large  quantities.  The  edible  bulbs, 
as  camass,  ko'l,  l’bd,  ipo,  and  others,  are  found  in  the  prairies  adjacent. 
Pond-lilies  grow  in  profusion  on  lake  shores  and  in  the  larger  marshes, 
especially  on  the  Wdkash  Marsh  west  of  Linkville,  and  on  Klamath  Marsh, 
as  previously  mentioned.  The  Lost  River  Valley  is  more  productive  in 
many  of  these  spontaneous  growths  than  the  tracts  within  the  Reservation. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Klamath  Lake  Indians  that  they  employ  no  drugs 
of  vegetal  origin  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  because  their  country  is  too  cold 
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to  produce  them.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent;  but  as  there  are  so  many 
plants  growing  there  that  narcotize  the  fish,  how  is  it  that  the  country 
produces  no  medical  plants  for  the  cure  of  men’s  diseases?  Of  the  plant 
shle'dsh,  at  least,  they  prepare  a  drink  as  a  sort  of  tea. 

The  fauna  of  the  Klamath  uplands  appears  to  be  richer  in  species  than 
the  vegetal  growth.  What  first  strikes  the  traveler’s  attention  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Upper  Lake  is  the  prodigious  number  of  burrows  along  the 
sandy  road,  especially  in  the  timber,  varying  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to  a 
foot  in  diameter.  They  are  made  by  chipmunks  of  two  species,  and  others 
are  the  dens  of  badgers,  or  of  the  blue  and  the  more  common  brown  squirrel. 
The  coyote  or  prairie-wolf  makes  burrows  also,  but  this  animal  has  lately 
become  scarce.  No  game  is  so  frequent  as  the  deer.  This  is  either  the 
black-tail  deer,  (shua-i,  Cervus  columbianus ),  or  the  white  tail  deer  (mushmush, 
Cariacus  virginianus  macrurus),  or  the  mule-deer  (pakdlesh,  Cervus  macrotis). 
Less  frequent  is  the  antelope  (tchd-u,  Antilocapra  americana),  and  most  other 
four-legged  game  must  be  sought  for  now  upon  distant  heights  or  in  the 
deeper  canons,  as  the  elk  (vun),  the  bear  in  his  three  varieties  (black,  cin¬ 
namon,  and  grizzly;  wita'm,  naka,  lu'k),  the  lynx  (shlda),  the  gray  wolf 
(ka'-utchish),  the  silver  or  red  fox  (w&n),  the  little  gray  fox  (kdtchkatch), 
the  cougar  (taslatch),  and  the  mountain  sheep  (k6-il).  Beavers,  otters, 
minks,  and  woodchucks  are  trapped  by  expert  Indians  on  the  rivers,  ponds, 
and  brooklets  of  the  interior. 

The  shores  of  the  water-basins  are  enlivened  by  innumerable  swarms 
of  water-fowls,  (ma/makli),  as  ducks,  geese,  herons,  and  cranes.  Some  can 
be  seen  day  by  day  swimming  about  gracefully  or  fishing  at  Modoc  Point 
(Nilakshi)  and  other  promontories,  while  others  venture  up  the  river  courses 
and  fly  over  swampy  tracts  extending  far  inland.  Among  the  ducks  the 
more  common  are  the  mallard  (we'ks),  the  long-necked  kflidshiks;  among 
the  geese,  the  brant  (l&lak)  and  the  white  goose  (wafwash).  Other  water- 
birds  are  the  white  swan  (kush),  the  coot  or  mudlien  (tuhush),  the  loon 
(t&plal),  the  pelican  (y&mal  or  kumal),  and  the  pinguin  (kuftsia).  Fish- 
hawks  and  bald-headed  eagles  (yaii^al)  are  circling  about  in  the  air  to 
catch  the  fish  which  are  approaching  the  water’s  surface  unaware  of  danger. 
Marsh-hawks  and  other  raptores  infest  the  marshes  and  are  lurking  there 
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for  small  game,  as  field-mice,  or  for  sedge-hens  and  smaller  birds.  The 
largest  bird  of  the  country,  the  golden  eagle,  or  Californian  condor  (p’lai- 
wash),  has  become  scarce.  Blackbirds  exist  in  large  numbers,  and  are  very 
destructive  to  the  crops  throughout  Oregon.  Other  birds  existing  in  several 
species  are  the  owl,  lark,  woodpecker,  and  the  pigeon.  Migratory  birds,  as 
the  humming-birds  and  mocking-birds,  visit  the  Klamath  uplands,  especially 
the  Lost  River  Valley,  and  stop  there  till  winter. 

The  species  of  fish  found  in  the  country  are  the  mountain  trout,  the 
salmon,  and  several  species  of  suckers.  Of  the  snake  family  the  more  fre¬ 
quent  species  are  the  garter-snake  (wishink),  the  black-snake  (wamenigsh), 
and  the  rattlesnake  (kd-ish,  kfsh).  Crickets  and  grasshoppers  are  roasted 
and  eaten  by  the  Indians,  also  the  chrysalis  of  a  moth  (piil^uantch). 

THE  ASPECTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Elle  est  riante  ainsi  que  l’ltalie, 

Terrible  ainsi  que  les  rives  du  Nord. 

The  Klamath  plateau  presents  very  different  aspects  and  produces  very 
different  impressions,  according  to  the  observer’s  condition  and  the  character 
of  the  localities  he  enters  or  beholds.  Travelers  coming  over  the  monoto¬ 
nous  rocky  or  alkaline  plains  extending  between  Malheur  Lake  and  the 
Reservation  are  gladdened  at  the  sight  of  rivulets  and  springs,  imparting  a 
fresher  verdure  to  the  unproductive  soil,  and  greet  with  welcome  the  pine¬ 
ries  which  they  behold  at  a  distance.  Feelings  of  the  same  kind  penetrate 
the  hearts  of  those  who  enter  the  highlands  from  the  Pit  River  country  of 
California  when  they  come  to  the  well-watered  plains  of  Lost  River  after 
crossing  the  desolate  lava  formations  lying  between.  The  scenery  can  be 
called  grand  only  there,  where  the  towering  ridge  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
and  the  shining  mirrors  of  the  lakes  at  their  feet  confront  the  visitor,  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  in  both  a  reproduction  of  Alpine  landscapes  in  the  extreme 
West  of  America.*  The  alternation  of  jagged  and  angular  outlines  with  long 
level  ridges  on  the  horizon  suggests,  and  the  peculiar  lava  color  retained  by 

*  The  large  pyramidal  cone  of  Mount  Pitt  is  a  rather  accurate  duplicate  of  the 
celebrated  Niesen  Peak  in  the  Bernese  Oberlaud,  Switzerland,  as  seen  from  its  north¬ 
ern  and  eastern  side. 
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the  highest  peaks  confirm  the  eruptive  origin  of  these  mountains.  The  pure 
azure  sky  and  the  perpetual  silence  of  nature  reigning  in  these  uplands  add 
impressions  of  grandeur  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  The  sense  of 
the  beautiful  has  no  gratification  in  the  austere  forms  of  these  mountains, 
but  the  blue  and  limpid  waters  of  the  lakes,  their  numerous  islands,  and 
the  lovely  green  of  the  shores,  delight  it  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  other  eminences  perceptible  on  the  horizon  lack  the  boldness  of 
outline  seen  upon  the  main  ridge,  and  with  their  dusky  timbers  deeply 
contrast  with  it.  They  seem  monotonous  and  commonplace,  and  people 
easily  impressed  by  colors  will  call  them  somber.  The  open  country,  whether 
marshes,  plains,  clearings,  meadows,  or  bare  hills,  preseuts  an  extremely 
bleak  aspect,  especially  when  under  the  influence  of  a  hot  summer  sun. 
Its  unvarying  yellowish  hue,  produced  by  the  faded  condition  of  the  coarse 
grasses,  renders  it  monotonous. 

The  solitude  and  serenity  of  these  places  exercise  a  quieting  influence 
upon  the  visitor  accustomed  to  the  noisy  scenes  of  our  towns  and  cities. 
Noiselessly  the  brooks  and  streams  pursue  their  way  through  the  purifying 
volcanic  sands;  the  murmur  of  the  waves  and  the  play  of  the  water-birds, 
interrupted  at  times  by  the  cry  of  a  solitary  bird,  are  the  only  noises  to 
break  the  silence.  Beyond  the  few  settlements  of  the  Indian  and  away 
from  the  post-road,  scarcely  any  trace  of  the  hand  of  man  reminds  us  of  the 
existence  of  human  beings.  There  Nature  alone  speaks  to  us,  and  those 
who  are  able  to  read  history  in  the  formations  disclosed  before  him  in  the 
steeper  ledges  of  this  solitary  corner  of  the  globe  will  find  ample  satisfaction 
in  their  study. 

The  Klamath  plateau,  though  productive  in  game,  fish,  and  sundry 
kinds  of  vegetable  food,  could  never  become  such  a  great  central  resort  of 
Indian  populations  as  the  banks  of  Columbia  River.  The  causes  for  this 
lie  in  its  secluded  position  and  chiefly  in  its  climate,  which  is  one  of  abrupt 
changes.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  maintains  a  clear  sky,  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  summer  days  intensely  hot;  the  sun’s  rays  become  intolerable  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  at  places  where  they  are  reflected  by  a  sandy,  alkaline, 
or  rocky  soil  and  not  moderated  by  passing  breezes.  Rains  and  hailstorms 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  gathering  thunder  clouds  often  dissolve  or  “blow 
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over,”  so  that  the  running  waters  never  swell,  but  show  the  same  water  level 
throughout  the  year.  Nights  are  chilly  and  really  cold,  for  the  soil  reflects 
against  the  clear  sky  all  the  heat  received  from  the  sun  during  the  day,  and 
the  dry  night  air  pervading  the  highlands  absorbs  all  the  moisture  it  can. 
Winters  are  severe;  snow  begins  to  fall  early  in  November,  and  in  the  later 
months  it  often  covers  the  ground  four  feet  high,  so  that  the  willow  lodges 
(not  the  winter  houses)  completely  disappear,  and  the  inmates  are  thus  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  cold  outside.  The  lakes  never  freeze  over  entirely,  but  ice 
forms  to  a  great  thickness.  The  cold  nights  produce  frosts  which  are  very 
destructive  to  crops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cascade  Range,  but  are  less  harm¬ 
ful  to  gardening  or  cereals  at  places  more  distant;  and  in  Lost  River  Valley, 
at  Yaneks — even  at  Linkville — melons,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  other  vegeta¬ 
bles  rarely  fail.  The  mean  annual  temperature  as  observed  some  years  ago 
at  Fort  Klamath  was  40.47°  Fahr. 

There  are  several  instances  in  America  where  highlands  have  become 
centers  of  an  aboriginal  culture.  Such  instances  are  the  plateaus  of  Ana- 
huac,  Guatemala,  Bogota,  and  of  Titicaca  Lake.  They  contained  a  dense 
population,  more  cultured  than  their  barbaric  neighbors,  whom  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  subjugating  one  after  the  other  through  a  greater  centralization 
and  unit}^  of  power.  The  Klamath  highlands  can  be  compared  to  the  pla¬ 
teaus  above  named  in  regard  to  their  configuration,  but  they  never  nour¬ 
ished  a  population  so  dense  that  it  could  exercise  any  power  analogous  to 
that  above  mentioned.  Moreover,  there  was  no  intellectual  and  centralizing 
element  among  these  Indians  that  could  render  them  superior  to  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  all  of  whom  maintained  about  the  same  level  of  culture  and  intelligence 

TOPOGRAPHIC  LIST  OF  CAMPING  PLACES. 

To  form  a  correct  idea  ot  the  dissemination  of  Indians  in  this  sparsely 
inhabited  country,  the  following  lists  of  camping  places  will  furnish  service¬ 
able  data.  The  grounds  selected  by  the  M4klaks  for  camping  places  are 
of  two  kinds:  either  localities  adapted  for  establishing  a  fishing  or  hunting 
camp  of  a  few  days’  or  weeks’  duration  or  for  a  whole  summer  season,  or 
they  are  places  selected  for  permanent  settlement.  Winter  lodges  (lulda- 
mal&ksh)  or  slab  houses  are  often  built  at  the  latter  places;  whereas  the 
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transitory  camps  are  marked  by  frail  willow  lodges  (l&tchash,  stina'sh)  or 
other  light  structures.  Indian  camps  are  as  a  rule  located  near  rivers, 
brooks,  marshes,  springs,  or  lakes.  Hunters  generally  erect  their  lodges  in 
convenient  places  to  overlook  a  considerable  extent  of  territory. 

In  the  lists  below  the  order  in  which  the  localities  are  mentioned  indi¬ 
cates  the  direction  in  which  they  follow  each  other.  I  obtained  them  from 
the  two  interpreters  of  the  reservation,  Dave  Hill  and  Charles  Preston; 
and  as  regards  the  old  Modoc  country,  from  Jennie  Lovwer,  a  Modoc  girl 
living  in  the  Indian  Territory,  who  remembered  these  places  from  her  youth. 
The  grammatic  analysis  of  the  local  names  will  in  many  instances  be  found 
in  the  Dictionary. 


CAMPING-  PLACBS  ON  KLAMATH  MARSH. 


The  permanent,  dwellings  upon  this  marsh  have  all  been  abandoned; 
but  the  Modocs  and  Klamath  Lakes,  together  with  some  Snake  Indians  from 
Sprague  River,  resort  there  annually,  when  the  pond-lily  seed  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  ripen,  for  a  period  of  about  six  wTeeks.  Its  shores  were  permanently 
inhabited  in  1853,  when  visited  by  the  United  States  exploration  party  under 
Lieutenants  Williamson  and  Abbott,  and  even  later.  Dave  Hill’s  list  below 
follows  the  localities  in  their  topographic  order  from  northeast  to  southwest 
and  along  the  southeastern  elevated  shore  of  the  marsh,  which  at  some  places 
can  be  crossed  on  foot.  A  few  rocky  elevations  exist  also  on  the  northeast 
end  of  the  marsh. 


Kata'gsi  “ stumpy  bushes.” 

T&ktaklisbkslii  ‘‘reddish  spot.” 

Yaukfilara  Lashi  “eagle  wiug.” 

Y&sli^Lama/ds  “projecting  willow .” 

Spuklish  L&wish  “  sweat  lodge  on  promon¬ 
tory.” 

MMkualsi  “at  the  withered  tree.” 

Kmutcbuy&ksi  “at  the  old  man’s  rock;” 
a  man-shaped  rock  formation  near  the  | 
open  waters  of  the  marsh  and  visible  at 
some  distance. 

Lalawas^e'ni  “slaty  rock.” 

TaktHsb  “  cricket  noise.” 

Ts&sam  P£was  “skunk’s  dive.” 

KtafcWasi  “rocky  hollow.” 


Su&ls^eni  “at  the  rock-pile.” 

Lulpakat  “chalk  quarry.” 

Kapga'ksi  “dwarf-pine  thicket.” 

W&ptas^ani  “water  moving  through  ponds 
perceptibly.” 

Tchokeam  Pslsh  “  pumice-stone  nose.” 

K4ksi  “  raven’s  nest.” 

Iwal  “  land’s  end.” 

Luy&nsti  “  within  the  circle.” 

Yaukglam  Snblash  “eagle  nest.” 

Tcbikas=Wal&kish  “bird-watch;”  secreted 
spot  where  hunters  watch  their  feathered 
game. 

Tuilkat  “at  the  small  rail  pyramid.” 

Awaluaslijg'ni  “at  the  island.” 
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T^alamgiplis  “back  away  from  the  west;” 
probably  referring  to  a  turn  of  the  shore¬ 
line. 

W£k=Taliksi  “white  pine  on  water-line.” 

Wlshiukam  Tlnnash  “drowned  snake;” 
place  where  a  garter  snake  was  found 
drowned  in  the  open  waters  of  the 
marsh. 


Lgu'm^-A-ushi  “coal  lake,”  with  waters 
looking  as  black  as  coal. 

Sumde  “at  the  mouth  or  outlet.” 

Nusksi  “skull-place;”  a  human  skull  was 
once  found  there.  This  is  one  of  the  spots 
where  the  natives  submerge  their  dug-out 
canoes  in  the  mud  or  sand  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  for  the  wintry  season. 


Some  of  the  above  places  near  the  outlet  are  also  mentioned  in  Pete’s 
Text  on  the  “Seasons  of  the  Year,”  and  the  following  additional  may  be 
inserted  here  from  it  (74,  15-17): 


LSmd-isham  Nute'ks  “impression  of  thun¬ 
derbolt.” 

Lal’laks  “  steep  little  eminence.” 


St6palsh=tama/ds  “peeled  pine  standing 
alone.” 

K£k=Ksh&waliaksh  “raven  on  the  pole.” 


CAMPS  ALONG  WILLIAMSON  RIVER. 


In  this  list  Dave  Hill  enumerated  old  camps  and  present  locations  of 
lodges  (1877)  on  both  sides  of  Williamson  River,  from  the  lower  end  of 
Klamath  Marsh  (4,547  feet)  to  Upper  Klamath  Lake.  The  river  runs  for 
six  miles  or  more  through  a  ravine  about  two  hundred  feet  deep,  and  the 
road  follows  it  on  the  east  side,  leading  over  the  hills.  The  wigwams  are 
built  in  proximity  to  the  river  course.  At  its  outlet  Williamson  River  forms 
a  delta,  projecting  far  out  into  the  lake,  and  filled  with  bulrushes.* 


Kakago'si  “at  the  ford.” 

Samka-usb^a/ui  “■  cliffs  in  the  river;”  a 
fishing  place. 

Y&le-alant  “clear  waters.” 

Tduua=Lutilsh  “flat  rocks  under  the  water.” 

Ka'k=Taliksh,  or  Ka/k=Tallsh  “  twin  rocky 
pillars.” 

Awalok&ksaksi  “at  the  little  island.” 

Mbushaksham  Wa'sh  “where  obsidian  is 
found.” 

T^&lmakstant  (supply:  Ktai-Tup&ksi)  “on 
the  west  side  of  (Standing  Rock).” 

Tcbpinoksaksi  “at  the  graveyard;”  ceme¬ 
tery  and  ancient  cremation  ground  of 
the  E-ukshikui. 

Ktd-iti  “place  of  rocks.” 

Tchikfisi  “at  the  submerged  spot.” 


Kultam  Wa'sh  “otter’s  home.” 

Stilakgish  “  place  to  watch  fish.” 

Y4aga  “little  willows.”  Here  the  road 
from  Linkville  to  Fort  Klamath  crosses 
Williamson  River  on  a  wooden  bridge 
built  by  the  United  States  Government  ; 
here  is  also  the  center  of  the  Indian  set¬ 
tlements  on  Williamson  River. 

KuIs=Tg6-ush,  or  KuLsam=Tg6-us  “badger 
standing  in  the  water.” 

Wita'mamtsi  “  where  the  black  bear  was.” 

Kuy&imSka-iks  “crawfish  trail.” 

S14nkoshksoksi,  or  Shlankoshkshu'kshi 
“where  the  bridge  was.” 

Eok&ksi  at  the  brooklet.” 

Kuy&ga,  a  former  cremation  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ya  aga. 


Compare  Professor  Newberry’s  description,  pp.  38, 39,  and  Lieutenant  Williamson’s  report  (part  I),  p.  68. 
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CAMPING  PLACES  AND  OTHER  LOCALITIES  AROUND  UPPER  KLAMATH  LAKE. 

Places  situated  on  the  lake  are  as  follows: 


Skohu4shki,  commonly  called  Kohashti, 
Kuhu&sliti  by  Americans  and  Indians, 
“startiug  place  of  canoes,  boats.”  For¬ 
merly  location  of  the  United  States 
Agency;  now  numbering  four  or  five 
Indian  lodges. 

Tullsb,  fishing  place  near  the  outlet  of 
Williamson  River:  “spawning  place.” 

Tokua  or  Tukua,  near  the  outlet  of  Will¬ 
iamson  River.  From  this  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  part  of  the  lake  is  sometimes  called 
Tukua  Lake. 

Nllakshi:  lit.  “dawn  of  day;”  is  now  used 
to  designate  Modoc  Point  also,  though  it 
properly  refers  to  the  Nilaks  mountain 
ridge  only. 

A-ushme,  an  island  in  the  lake  near  Modoc 
Point. 


Shuyake'ksi  or  “jumping  place.” 

I-ulalona,  or  Yulalonan,  Link  River  above 
the  falls  at  Liuk ville ;  lit.  “  rubbing,  mov¬ 
ing  to  and  fro.”  The  name  was  after¬ 
wards  transferred  to  the  town  of  Link- 
ville,  which  is  also  called  Tiwish^e'ni 
“  where  the  cascade  noise  is.” 

U^otuash,  name  of  an  island  near  Link- 
ville. 

W&kaksi  Spuklish,  a  ceremonial  sweat- 
lodge  on  west  side  of  the  lake. 

I  Kumbat  “  in  the  rocks.”  Locality  on  west¬ 
ern  side  of  lake,  called  Rocky  Point, 
i  Lukuashti  “at  the  hot  water.”  Name  for 
the  hot  sulphuric  springs  about  half  a 
mile  east  and  northeast  of  the  town  of 
Liuk  ville,  and  of  some  others  west  of 
that  town. 


EMINENCES  AROUND  UPPER  KLAMATH  LAKE. 


Of  the  majority  of  these  names  of  hills  and  mountains  I  could  not 
obtain  the  English  name,  the  usual  excuse  being  that  they  had  only  Indian 


names. 

In  Cascade  Range : 

Glwash,  or  Gewash,  Mount  Scott;  Giwash 
6  ush,  Crater  Laae,  in  a  depression  west 
of  Mount  Scott. 

Kukume'kshi  “at  the  caves  or  hollows;’’ 
northwest  of  the  Agency. 

Kak&sam  Yaina  “mountain  of  the  great 
blue  heron;”  northwest  of  Agency. 

Mo'dshi  Yaina  or  Long  Pine;  lit.  “on  the 
large  mountain;”  mo'dshi  or  mu'uptchi 
is  a  compound  of  the  adjective  muni, 
great,  large. 

Mb&ush  Shuekash  “bosom  burnt  through,’’ 
legendary  name  of  a  mouutaiu  located 
west  southwest  of  the  Agency;  mb£-ush 
here  refers  to  a  piece  of  buckskin  serv¬ 
ing  to  cover  the  bosom. 


i  Ke'sh  yaiuatat,  Mount  Pitt,  a  high  mount¬ 
ain  lying  southwest  of  the  Agency.  The 
Modocs  call  it  MSlalksi  “  steepness ;”  the 
Klamath  Lake  term  signifies  “snow  on 
the  mountain,”  snow-capped  peak.  Only 
in  the  warmest  months  Mount  Pitt  is  free 
of  snow. 

Tlljo-it,  an  eminence  south  of  Mount  Pitt; 
lit.  “drip  water.” 

W&kakshi,Ka'kashti,Tchiutchiwasamtch, 
mountains  bordering  the  southwestern 
portion  ot  Upper  Klamath  Lake. 

On  the  east  shore  of  the  lake : 

W&tanks,  a  hill  on  southeastern  side  of  the 
lake. 

K&lalks,  hill  near  Captain  Ferree’s  house, 
south  of  the  Nilaks  ridge.  A  ceremonial 
sweat-lodge  stands  in  the  vicinity. 
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Nilaksi,  lit.  “daybreak;”  a  point  of  the) 
steep  ridge  of  the  same  name  extending 
from  Modoc  Point,  on  east  side  of  lake, 
along  the  shore,  and  thence  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Lost  River  Valley. 

W&lpi,  Muyant,  ToplamSui,  L&^it:  other 
elevations  of  the  Nilaksi  hill  ridge. 

Pitsua,  hill  ridge  extending  north  of  Will¬ 
iamson  River. 
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1  Y&nalti  or  Y&naldi,  a  steep  volcanic  range 
stretching  due  north  from  the  Agency  to 
Fort  Klamath  and  beyond  it.  It  is  the 
continuation  of  the  Pitsua  ridge. 

E-ukalksiui  Spu'klish  is  an  ancieut  cere¬ 
monial  sweat-lodge  near  Wood  River, 
and  not  very  distant  from  Fort  Klamath 
(I-uk&k). 


CAMPING  PLACES  IN  SPRAGUE  RIVER  VALLEY. 


Of  this  portion  of  the  reservation  I  submit  two  separate  lists  of  local 
nomenclature.  The  more  extensive  one  I  obtained  from  Charles  Preston, 
who  remembered  more  place  names  because  he  then  was  employed  at  the 
Yaneks  subagency,  which  lies  near  the  center  of  the  Sprague  River  settle¬ 
ments.  Both  lists  follow  the  course  of  the  river  from  east  to  west.  Both 
Sprague  River  and  the  settlements  above  Ydneks  are  frequently  called 
P’lai,  “ above”. 


Charles  Preston1  s  list: 

Tsuitiakshi  “dog-rose  patch,”  near  head¬ 
waters. 

17141  kshi  “cottonwood.” 

P4lau  E-ush  “dry  lake;”  a  large  flat  rock 
is  near  the  river. 

Wel6kag-Knuklekshakshi  “at  the  stoop¬ 
ing  old  woman,”  called  so  from  a  rock 
suggesting  this  name. 

Alsh  Tkaliks  “column  rock.” 

Ts&jeak  Tkawals  “standing  "boy,”  from  a 
rock  of  a  boy-like  shape. 

Sultstis. 

Wdksi  “fire-place;”  at  same  place  as  Sult¬ 
stis. 

Tcha'kele  Tslwish  “running  with  blood;” 
a  little  spring  with  reddish  water;  a  set¬ 
tlement  of  Snake  Indians. 

Kos  Tuets  “standing  pine;”  settled  by 
Snake  Indians. 

KawamkskPksh  “eel  fishery.” 

Suawati  “ford,  crossing- place.” 

Luldam  TchPksh  “winter  village.” 

Spawauksh,  on  bank  of  Sprague  River. 


Yalnaga  “  Little  Butte,”  a  hill  at  the  sub¬ 
agency. 

Yalnakshi,  Y4neks,  “at  the  Little  Butte;” 
location  of  subagency  buildings,  two 
miles  from  Sprague  River,  on  left-hand 
side. 

Tatatmi,  a  butte  or  hillock  in  the  vicinity. 

Lamkosh  “willows;”  name  of  a  creek, 
called  by  Americans  “Whiskey  Creek.” 

Skiiwashksbi,  or  Skip  wash,  “projecting 
rocks  ” 

Ka/tsi,  name  of  a  little  water  spring. 

Lulukuasliti  “at  the  warm  spring.” 

Teh&kawetch. 

Kawa  “eel  spring;”  inhabited  by  Modocs. 

Yetkash. 

Uyashksh  “in  the  coomb.” 

Kaktsamkshi,  name  of  a  spring  and  creek 
at  the  subagency. 

Te-unolsh  “spring  running  down  from  a 
hill.” 

U^ade  ush  “planting  a  willow.”  (?) 

Shlokdpashksbi  “  at  the  house  cavity.” 
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Awalokat  “at  Little  Island,”  in  Sprague 
River. 

N6-ukish  “confluence.” 

Dave  HilV8  list: 

Hisktisk  Luniks  “Little  Sucker  Fishery,” 
on  kead  waters. 

Kailu=T&lam,  for  Kta'lu  Tk&lamnisk  “ju¬ 
niper  tree  standing  on  an  eminence.” 
Hopats  “passage”  to  tke  timber. 

Luldarn  Tckl'ksk  “winter  houses.” 
Tsanodanksh  “confluence.” 

Yainakski  “at  tke  Small  Butte.” 


Stdktaks  “end  of  kill.” 

K6 mutch  am  L&tsaskski  “at  the  old  man’s 
house,”  name  of  a  hill;  kgmutcham  is 
said  to  stand  here  for  K’mukamtsam. 

K&wamjaui  “eel  spring.” 

Kokajani, or  Kokaksi  “at  the  creek.” 

Kuma'ksi  “at  the  cave.” 

K&tsuats  “rocks  sloping  into  the  river.” 

Nakosksiks  “river  dam,  river  barrage,” 
established  for  the  capture  of  fish. 

Ktai=Tupaksi,  or  Kta  i=Topoks,  “standing 
rock,”  situated  near  junction  of  Sprague 
with  Williamson  River. 


CAMPING  PLACES  OF  THE  MODOC  COUNTRY. 


On  Lost  River,  close  to  Tule  Lake,  were  the  following  camping  places: 
Wa-isha,  where  Lost  River  was  crossed,  three  or  four  miles  northwest  of 
the  lake,  and  near  the  hills  which  culminate  in  Laki  Peak ;  Watchamsh- 
wash,  a  village  upon  the  river,  close  to  the  lake;  Nakoshxe'ni  “at  the 
dam,”  at  the  mouth  of  Tule  Lake. 

On  Tule  Lake,  also  called  Modoc  Lake,  Rhett  Lake:  Pashka,  or  Pas%a, 
name  of  a  creek  and  a  little  Modoc  village  on  the  northwest  shore,  whose 
inhabitants  were  called  Pash/anuash ;  Kalelk,  camp  near  PAs^a,  on  north¬ 
ern  shore;  Le-ush,  on  northern  shore;  Welwash^e'ni  “ at  the  large  spring,” 
east  side  of  the  lake,  where  Miller’s  house  is;  Wuka^e'ni  “at  the  coomb,” 
one  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Welwash^e'ni ;  Ke'sh-Laktchuish  “where  ipo 
grows  (on  rocks),”  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  lake;  Kumbat  “in  the 
caves,”  on  the  rocky  southern  side  of  the  lake,  once  inhabited  by  about 
one  hundred  Kumbatwash,  who  were  mainly  Modocs,  with  admixture  of 
Pit  River,  Shasti,  and  Klamath  Lake  Indians. 

On  Little  or  Lower  Klamath  Lake:  Agawesh,  a  permanent  Modoc 
settlement  upon  what  is  now  called  “Fairchild’s  farm,”  southwestern  shore; 
Ke-utchish^e'ni  “where  the  wolf-rock  stands,”  upon  Hot  Creek;  Sputuish- 
Ze'ni  “at  the  diving  place,”  lying  close  to  Ke-utchish^e'ni,  where  young  men 
were  plunging  in  cold  water  for  initiation;  Shapash^e'ni  “where  sun  and 
moon  live,”  camping  place  on  the  southeastern  shore,  where  a  crescent¬ 
shaped  rock  is  standing;  Stuikish^e'ni  “at  the  canoe  bay,”  on  north  side 
of  the  lake. 
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TRIBAL  NAMES  AND  SUBDIVISIONS. 

The  two  bodies  of  Indians  forming  the  subject  of  the  present  report 
are  people  of  the  same  stock  and  lineage  through  race,  language,  institutions, 
customs,  and  habitat.  In  language  they  radically  differ  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  peoples  called  Snake,  Rogue  River,  Shasti,  and  Pit  River  Indians,  as 
well  as  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  Oregon,  California,  and  Nevada. 

For  the  Klamath  people  of  Southwestern  Oregon  there  exists  no  general 
tribal  name  comprehending  the  two  principal  bodies,  except  Maklaks,  Indian. 
This  term  when  pronounced  by  themselves  with  a  lingual  k  has  a  reflective 
meaning,  and  points  to  individuals  speaking  their  language,  Modocs  as  well 
as  Klamath  Lake  Indians;  when  pronounced  with  our  common  k  it  means 
Indian  of  any  tribe  whatsoever,  and  man }  person  of  any  nationality.  The 
derivation  of  maklaks  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary.  I  have  refrained 
from  using  it  in  the  title  and  body  of  my  work  to  designate  these  Oregon 
Indians  because  it  would  be  invariably  mispronounced  as  ma/klaks  by  the 
white  people,  and  the  peculiar  sound  of  the  k  would  be  mispronounced  also. 
To  call  them  simply  Klamath  Indians  or  Klamaths  would  lead  to  confusion, 
for  the  white  people  upon  the  Pacific  coast  call  the  Shasti,  the  Karok  or  Ara, 
the  Hupa,  the  Yurok  or  Alikwa  Indians  on  Klamath  River  of  California,  the 
Shasti  upon  the  Siletz  Reservation,  Oregon,  and  our  Maklaks  all  Klamaths. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  select  the  compound  appellation,  “the  Klamath 
Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon.”  The  Warm  Spring  and  other  Sahaptin 
Indians  possess  a  generic  name  for  all  the  Indians  living  upon  this  reserva¬ 
tion  and  its  vicinity:  Aigspaluma,  abbr.  Aigspalo,  Aikspalu,  people  of  the 
chipmunks ,  from  the  innumerable  rodents  peopling  that  pine-covered  dis¬ 
trict.  This  term  comprises  Snake,  Payute,  and  Modoc  Indians,  as  well  as 
the  Klamath  Lake  people.  The  name  of  Klamath  or  Tlamat,  Tlamet  River, 
probably  originated  at  its  mouth,  in  the  Alikwa  language. 

The  two  main  bodies  forming  the  Klamath  people  are  (1)  the  Klamath 
Lake  Indians;  (2)  the  Modoc  Indians, 
iii 
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THE  KLAMATH  LAKE  INDIANS. 

The  Klamath  Lake  Indians  number  more  than  twice  as  many  as  the 
Modoc  Indians,  khey  speak  the  northern  dialect  and  form  the  northern 
chieftaincy,  the  head  chief  residing  now  at  Ya-aga,  on  Williamson  River. 
1  heir  dwellings  are  scattered  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  (E-ush)  and  upon  the  lower  course  ol  Williamson  (Koketat)  and 
Sprague  Rivers  (P’lai).  They  call  themselves  E-ukshikni  maklaks,  abbre¬ 
viated  into  E-ukshikni,  E-ukskni,  A-uksni  people  at  the  lake.  The  Shasti 
near  Yreka,  Cal.,  call  them  Auksiwash,  some  western  Shasti:  Makaitserk; 
by  the  Pit  River  Indians  they  are  called  Alammimakt  ish,  from  Alammig, 
their  name  for  Upper  Klamath  Lake;  by  the  Kalapuya  Indians,  Athla- 
meth;  by  the  Snake  Indians,  Sayi. 

According  to  locality  the  Klamath  Lake  people  may  be  subdivided  into 
the  following  groups:  The  people  at  the  agency;  the  people  at  Kohashti,  at 
Ya-aga,  at  Modoc  Point  and  upon  Sprague  River.  Their  settlements  at 
Klamath  Marsh,  at  Nilaks  and  at  Linkville  are  now  abandoned;  the  last 
named  (Yulaldna)  was  held  by  them  and  the  Modocs  in  common. 

THE  MODOC  INDIANS. 

The  Modoc  Indians  speak  the  southern  dialect,  and  before  the  war  of 
1872-1873  formed  the  southern  division  or  chieftaincy,  extending  over  Lost 
River  Valley  (Kdketat)  and  the  shores  of  Little  Klamath  and  Tule  Lake. 
Of  their  number  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  live  on  middle  course  of 
Sprague  River;  some  have  taken  up  lands  in  their  old  homes,  which  they 
cultivate  in  their  quality  of  American  citizens,  and  the  rest  are  exiles  upon 
the  Quapaw  Reservation,  Indian  Territory.  They  call  themselves  Moatokni 
maklaks,  abbreviated  Moatokni,  Mo'dokni,  Mo'dokish,  living  at  Moatak,  this 
being  the  name  of  Modoc  or  Tule  Lake:  “in  the  extreme  south.”  A  portion 
of  the  Pit  River  Indians  calls  them  Lutuami,  “lake  ”  by  which  Tule  Lake  is 
meant;  another,  through  a  difference  of  dialect,  Lutmawi.  The  Shasti 
Indians  of  Yreka  call  them  P^anai,  the  Sahaptins  upon  and  near  Columbia 
River  call  them  M6watak,  the  Snake  Indians,  Saidoka. 

The  more  important  local  divisions  of  this  people  were  the  groups  at 
Little  Klamath  Lake  (Agaweshkni),  the  Kumbatwash  and  the  Pas^anuash 
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at  Tule  Lake,  the  Nushalt%agakni  or  “Spring-people”  near  Bonanza,  and 
the  Plaikni  or  “Uplanders”  on  Sprague  River,  at  and  above  Yaneks.  For¬ 
merly  the  Modocs  ranged  as  far  west  as  Butte  Lake  (Na-uki)  and  Butte 
Creek,  in  Siskiyou  County,  California,  about  sixteen  miles  west  of  Little 
Klamath  Lake,  where  they  fished  and  dug  the  camass  root. 

THE  SNAKE  INDIANS. 

A  body  of  Snake  Indians,  numbering  one  hundred  and  forty-five  indi¬ 
viduals  in  1888,  is  the  only  important  fraction  of  native  population  foreign 
to  the  Maklaks  which  now  exists  upon  the  reservation.  They  belong  to 
the  extensive  racial  and  linguistic  family  of  the  Shoshoni,  and  in  1864,  when 
the  treaty  was  made,  belonged  to  two  chieftaincies,  called,  respectively,  the 
Yahooshkin  and  the  Walpapi,  intermingled  with  a  few  Payute  Indians. 
They  have  been  in  some  manner  associated  with  the  Maklaks  for  ages,  though 
a  real  friendship  never  existed,  and  they  are  always  referred  to  by  these  with 
a  sort  of  contempt,  and  regarded  as  cruel,  heartless,  and  filthy.  This  aver¬ 
sion  probably  results  from  the  difference  of  language  and  the  conflicting 
interests  resulting  from  both  bodies  having  recourse  to  the  same  hunting 
grounds.  (Cf.  Sa't,  sha't,  Sha/tptchi.)  They  are  at  present  settled  in  the 
upper  part  of  Sprague  River  Valley  (P’lai)  above  Yaneks.  They  cultivate 
the  ground,  live  in  willow  lodges  or  log  houses,  and  are  gradually  abandon¬ 
ing  their  roaming  proclivities.  Before  1864  they  were  haunting  the  shores 
of  Goose  Lake  (Newapkshi),  Silver  Lake  (Kalpshi),  Warner  Lake,  Lake 
Harney,  and  temporarily  stayed  in  Surprise  Valley,  on  Chewaukan  and 
Saikan  Marshes,  and  gathered  wdkash  on  Klamath  Marsh.  They  now 
intermarry  with  the  Klamath  Indians.  As  to  their  customs,  they  do  not 
flatten  their  infants’  heads,*  do  not  pierce  their  noses;  they  wear  the  hair 
long,  and  prefer  the  use  of  English  to  that  of  Chinook  jargon.  Before 
settling  on  the  reservation  they  did  not  subsist  on  roots  and  bulbs,  but 
lived  almost  entirely  from  the  products  of  the  chase. 

Among  other  allophylic  Indians,  once  settled  outside  the  present  limits 
of  the  Klamath  Reservation,  were  a  few  Pit  River  and  Shasti  Indians, 

*  By  the  Modocs  they  are  called  conical-headed  (wakw&klish  nu'sh  gi'tko). 
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staying  before  the  Modoc  war  among  the  Kumbatwash-Modocs  (q.  v.)  in  the 
lava  beds  south  of  Tide  Lake. 

A  few  families  of  hunting  Molale  Indians ,  congeners  of  the  ‘‘Old 
Kayuse”  Indians  near  Yumatilla  River,  were  formerly  settled  at  Flounce 
Rock,  on  the  headwaters  of  Rogue  River,  and  farther  north  in  the  Cascade 
range.  The  Klamath  Indians  were  filled  with  hatred  against  them;  they 
were  by  them  called  Tchaka'nkni,  inhabitants  of  Tehak%e'ni,  or  the  “service 
berry  tract,  ’  and  ridiculed  on  account  of  their  peculiar,  incorrect  use  of  the 
Klamath  language.  In  former  times  Molale  Indians  held  all  the  northeastern 
slopes  of  the  Willamet  Valley,  claiming  possession  of  the  hunting  grounds; 
the  bottom  lands  they  left  in  the  hands  of  the  peaceably  disposed,  autoch- 
thonic  race  of  the  Kalapuya  tribes,  whom  they  call  M6kai  or  M6ke. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  RACE. 

These  are  either  bodily  or  mental.  To  ascertain  the  former  no  meas¬ 
urements  were  made  by  me  by  means  of  instruments  when  I  was  among 
the  Klamath  Lake  Indians,  and  hence  all  that  follows  rests  upon  ocular 
inspection.  For  Modoc  skulls  some  accurate  data  are  on  hand,  published 
by  the  United  States  Surgeon-General’s  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Mongolian  features  of  prognathism  and  of  high  cheek  bones  are 
not  very  marked  in  this  upland  race,  though  more  among  the  Modocs  than 
in  the  northern  branch.  If  it  was  not  for  a  somewhat  darker  complexion 
and  a  strange  expression  of  the  eye,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  many  of  the  F-ukshikni  men  from  Americans.  The  forehead  is 
compressed  in  the  tender  age  of  childhood  and  looks  rather  low,  but  does  not 
recede  so  acutely  as  might  be  expected  from  this  treatment.  Prognathism, 
w  here  it  exists,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  consequence  of  head  flattening.  The 
cheek  bones  are  more  prominent  than  with  us,  but  less  than  with  the  Central 
Californians.  The  fact  that  the  head-man,  Tatapkash,  who  was  among  the 
signers  of  the  treaty  of  1864,  was  called  after  this  peculiarity  shows  that 
high  cheek  bones  are  rather  uncommon.  The  nasal  ridge  is  not  aquiline, 
but  very  strong  and  forms  an  almost  continuous  line  with  the  forehead. 
Convergence  of  the  eyes  is  perceptible  in  a  few  individuals  only,  and  anat¬ 
omists  have  shown  that  it  is  nowhere  produced  by  the  structure  of  the  skull 
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itself,  but  it  is  the  result  of  the  mother’s  manipulation  on  the  baby’s  eyes, 
and  causes  them  to  look  sleepy,  the  opening  of  the  eyelids  becoming  nar¬ 
rower.  (Cf.  Texts  91,  5-8.) 

These  Indians  have  a  piercing  look  and  their  eyeballs  are  of  the  deepest 
black,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  their  great  power  of  vision.  In 
many  Indians,  namely  in  children,  the  white  of  the  eye  shows  a  blue  tinge, 
perhaps  the  result  of  head  flattening.  The  mouth  is  small  and  the  teeth 
good ;  but  with  many  Indians  the  thyroid  cartilage,  or  Adam’s  apple,  is  very 
prominent.  The  hair  upon  the  head  is  straight  and  dark.  I  did  not  find 
it  very  coarse,  but  with  many  Modoc  women  it  is  said  to  be  so  and  to 
grow  to  an  extreme  length.  On  other  portions  of  the  body  the  hair  is  short 
and  scarce,  the  natives  doing  their  best  to  weed  it  out,  the  beard  especially, 
with  metallic  pincers  or  tweezers  (hushmokld'tkish),  which  they  always 
carry  with  them.  As  among  most  American  aborigines,  the  beard  is  of 
scanty  growth.  The  late  chief  Lel^kash  wore  a  beard,  but  I  never  saw  anv 
Indian  wearing  one  except  Charles  Preston,  the  Yaneks  interpreter.  The 
contents  of  the  song  185;  44  should  also  be  noticed  in  this  connection. 
Baldness  is  rare,  and  in  fact  it  appears  that  the  dearth  of  hairy  covering  of 
the  skin  is  fully  compensated  in  the  Indian  race  by  a  more  exuberant 
growth  of  hair  upon  the  head,  to  protect  them  against  excessive  colds  and 
the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Among  the  Lake  people  the  complexion  is  decidedly  lighter  than  among 
the  cinnamon-hued  Modocs,  and  a  difference  between  the  sexes  is  hardly 
perceptible  in  this  respect.  Blushing  is  easily  perceptible,  though  the 
change  in  color  is  not  great.  Those  most  approaching  a  white  complexion 
like  ours  are  numerous,  but  their  skin  is  always  of  a  yellowish  lurid  white. 
Owiug  to  their  outdoor  life  in  the  free  and  healthy  mountain  air,  these 
Indians  are  well  proportioned  as  to  their  bodily  frame,  and  apparently 
robust;  but  their  extremities,  hands  and  feet,  are  rather  small,  as  the 
extremities  are  of  the  majority  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

The  average  of  Modoc  men  appear  to  be  of  a  smaller  stature  than 
that  of  the  Klamath  Lake  men,  but  in  both  tribes  a  notable  difference 
exists  between  the  length  of  body  in  the  two  sexes,  most  men  being  lank, 
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tall,  and  wiry,  while  the  women  are  short  and  often  incline  to  embon¬ 
point.  Nevertheless  obesity  is  not  more  frequent  there  than  it  is  with  us. 
No  better  illustration  of  their  bodily  characteristics  can  be  had  than  a  col¬ 
lection  of  their  personal  names.  These  sketch  the  Indian  in  a  striking  and 
often  an  unenviable  light,  because  they  generally  depict  the  extremes  ob¬ 
served  on  certain  individuals.  The  sex  can  not,  or  in  a  few  instances  only, 
be  inferred  from  the  name  of  a  person.  We  frequently  meet  with  designa¬ 
tions  like  “Large  Stomach,”  “Big  Belly,”  “Round  Belly,”  “Sharp  Nose,” 
“Grizzly’s  Nose,”  “Spare-Built,”  “Grease,”  “Crooked  Neck,”  “Conical 
Head.”  “Wide-Mouth,”  “Small-Eyes,”  “Squinter,”  “Large  Eyes,”  “Half¬ 
blind,”  or  with  names  referring  to  gait,  to  the  carriage  of  the  body,  to 
habitual  acts  performed  with  hands  or  feet,  to  dress,  and  other  accidental 
matters. 

With  all  these  deformities,  and  many  others  more  difficult  to  detect, 
these  Indians  have  bodies  as  well  formed  as  those  of  the  Anglo-American 
race,  and  in  spite  of  their  privations  and  exposure  they  live  about  as  long 
as  we  do,  though  no  Indian  knows  his  or  her  age  with  any  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy.  A  very  common  defect  is  the  blindness  of  one  eye,  produced  by  the 
smudge  of  the  lodge-fire,  around  which  they  pass  the  long  winter  evenings. 
With  the  majority  of  the  Indians  the  septum  of  the  nose  hangs  down  at 
adult  age,  for  the  nose  of  every  Indian  is  pierced  in  early  years,  whether 
they  afterwards  wear  the  dentalium-shell  in  it  or  not. 

Stephen  Powers,  who  had  good  opportunities  for  comparing  the  Modocs 
with  the  tribes  of  Northern  California,  says  of  them: 

They  present  a  finer  physique  than  the  lowland  tribes  of  the  Sacramento,  taller 
aud  less  pudgy,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  they  engage  in  the  chase  more  than  the 
latter.  There  is  more  rugged  aud  stolid  strength  of  feature  than  in  the  Shastika 
now  living;  cheek  bones  prominent;  lips  generally  thick  and  sensual;  noses  straight 
as  the  Grecian,  but  depressed  at  the  root  and  thick  walled;  a  dullish,  heavy  cast  of 
feature;  eyes  frequently  yellow  where  they  should  be  white.  They  are  true  Iudians 
in  their  stern  immobility  of  countenance.* 

Passing  over  to  the  psychic  and  mental  qualities  of  these  Oregonian 
natives,  only  a  few  characteristics  can  be  pointed  out  by  which  they  differ 
from  the  other  Indians  of  North  America.  The  Indian  is  more  dependent 

•Contributions  to  North  Ainer.  Ethuology,  III,  252,  253.  By  Shastika  he  means 
the  Shasti  Indians  of  middle  Klamath  River,  California. 
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on  nature,  physically  and  mentally,  than  we  are.  What  distinguishes  tin 
civilized  man  from  the  primitive  man  of  our  days  and  of  prehistoric  ages  is 
his  greater  faculty  of  turning  to  account  the  patent  and  the  hidden  powers 
of  nature,  or  the  invention  of  handicrafts,  arts,  and  sciences.  In  this  the 
savage  man  lags  far  behind  the  man  of  culture,  and  although  we  often  have 
to  admire  the  ingenuity  and  shrewdness  displayed  by  tire  American  native 
in  his  hunting  and  fishing  implements  and  practices,  the  art  of  agriculture, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  real  human  culture,  has  never  been  pursued 
to  any  considerable  extent  by  the  Indians  living  north  of  the  thirtieth  par¬ 
allel  of  latitude. 

The  climate  of  their  home  compels  the  Maklaks  Indians  to  lead  an 
active  and  laborious  life.  Except  in  the  coldest  days  of  winter  they  are 
almost  always  engaged  in  some  •outdoor  work,  either  hunting,  fishing,  or 
cutting  wood,  gathering  vegetal  food,  or  traveling  on  horseback.  Pursuits 
like  these  and  the  pure,  bracing  air  of  the  highlands  render  their  constitu  ■ 
tions  hardy  and  healthy,  their  minds  active,  wide  awake,  and  intelligent. 
They  are  quick-sighted  and  quick  in  their  acts,  but  slow  in  expressing  de¬ 
light,  wonder,  astonishment,  or  disgust  at  anything  they  see.  Often  they 
do  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  what  they  observe  being  done  by  the  white 
people,  and  thus  appear  to  us  indifferent  to  many  of  the  highest  attainments 
of  modern  culture.  Children  and  adults  are  prone  to  reject  or  slow  to  adopt 
the  blessings  of  civilization,  because  many  of  these  are  of  no  practical  use 
to  a  hunting  and  fishing  people,  and  others  are  past  their  understanding. 

The  first  things  they  generally  adopt  from  the  white  people  are  the 
citizen’s  dress  and  handy  articles  of  manufacture,  as  beads,  tobacco,  knives, 
guns,  steel  traps;  also  wagons  and  other  vehicles;  for  when  in  possession 
of  these  last  the  horses,  which  they  had  obtained  long  before,  can  be  put  to 
better  account  They  are  also  quick  in  adopting  English  baptismal  names, 
sometimes  discarding  but  oftener  retaining  their  descriptive  or  burlesque 
nomenclature  from  the  Klamath  language.  Gradually  they  adopt  also  with 
the  money  of  the  white  man  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  and  learn  to  compute 
days  and  months  according  to  his  calendar.  After  another  lapse  of  time 
they  introduce  some  of  the  white  man’s  laws,  discard  polygamy  and  slavery, 
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bury  their  dead  instead  of  cremating  them,  and  commence  to  acquire  a 
smattering  of  English.  Indian  superstitions,  conjurers’  practices  are  not 
abandoned  before  the  white  man’s  ways  have  wrought  a  thorough  change 
in  their  minds;  and  a  regular  school  attendance  by  children  can  not  be 
expected  before  this  stage  of  progress  has  been  reached. 

In  his  moral  aspects  the  Klamath  Indian  is  more  coarse  and  outspoken 
than  the  white  man,  but  in  fact  he  is  not  better  and  not  worse.  He  has 
attacked  and  enslaved  by  annual  raids  the  defenseless  California  Indian 
simply  because  he  was  more  aggressive,  strong,  and  cunning  than  his  vic¬ 
tim;  his  family  relations  would  be  a  disgrace  to  any  cultured  people,  as 
would  also  be  the  method  by  which  the  chiefs  rule  the  community.  But 
the  passions  are  not  restrained  among  savages  as  they  are  or  ought  to  be 
among  us,  ana  the  force  of  example  exhibited  by  Indians  of  other  tribes  is 
too  strong  for  them  to  resist. 

The  character  of  men  in  the  hunter  stage  depicts  itself  admirably  well 
in  the  mythic  and  legendary  stories  of  both  chieftaincies.  Low  cunning 
and  treacherous  disposition  manifest  themselves  side  by  side  with  a  few 
traits  of  magnanimity  hardly  to  be  expected  of  a  people  formerly  merged 
in  a  sort  of  zoolatric  fetichism.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  power 
of  imagination  and  invention  exhibited  in  these  simple  stories,  and  many  of 
the  ferocious  beasts  are  sketched  in  a  truly  humorous  vein. 

Man’s  morals  are  the  product  of  circumstances,  and  the  white  man  who 
judges  Indian  morals  from  the  Christian  standard  knows  nothing  of  human 
nature  or  of  ethnologic  science.  The  moral  ideas  of  every  nation  differ 
from  those  of  neighboring  peoples,  and  among  us  the  moral  system  of  every 
century  differs  from  that  of  the  preceding  one.  The  fact  that  the  Modocs 
showed  themselves  more  aggressive  and  murderous  towards  the  white  ele¬ 
ment  than  the  Klamath  Lake  Indians  may  thus  be  explained  by  the  different 
position  of  their  homes.  The  latter  being  more  secluded  have  not  molested 
Americans  sensibly,  whereas  the  annals  of  the  Modocs,  who  lived  in  an  open 
country,  are  filled  with  bloody  deeds.  They  are  of  a  more  secretive  and 
churlish  disposition,  and  what  Stephen  Powers,  who  saw  them  shortly  after 
the  Modoc  war,  says  of  them  is,  in  some  respects,  true:  “On  the  whole, 
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they  are  rather  a  cloddish,  indolent,  ordinarily  good-natured  race,  but 
treacherous  at  bottom,  sullen  when  angered,  notorious  for  keeping  Punic 
faith.  But  their  bravery  nobody  can  deny.”* 

THE  PREHISTORIC  PERIOD. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  M&klaks  people  was 
unknown  to  mankind  except  to  the  nearest  neighbors  in  Oregon  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  beginning  its  period  of  documentary 
history  at  that  time,  and  in  relegating  to  the  domain  of  preliistorics  all  that 
is  known  of  their  previous  condition.  The  information  upon  these  points 
is  furnished  by  three  factors:  tradition,  archseologic  remains,  and  language. 

A.  TRADITION  BEARING-  UPON  HISTORY. 

Traditional  folk-lore,  when  of  the  mythic  order,  generally  dates  from 
an  earlier  epoch  of  fixation  than  historic  traditions.  The  remote  origin  of 
genuine  mythic  folk-lore  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  archaic  terms  em¬ 
bodied  with  it,  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  phraseology  for  ages,  and  by 
the  circumstance  that  all  nations  tend  to  preserve  their  religious  ideas  in  an 
unchanged  form.  I  am  laying  peculiar  stress  upon  the  term  genuine ,  for 
Indians  have  often  mixed  recent  ideas  and  fictions  with  archaic,  original 
folk-lore  and  with  ancient  mythic  ideas,  the  whole  forming  now  one  inextri¬ 
cable  conglomerate  which  has  the  appearance  of  aboriginal  poetic  prose. 

The  Klamath  people  possess  no  historic  traditions  going  further  back 
in  time  than  a  century,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was  a  strict  law 
prohibiting  the  mention  of  the  person  or  acts  of  a  deceased  individual  by 
using  his  mine.  This  law  was  rigidly  observed  among  the  Californians  no 
less  than  among  the  Oregonians,  and  on  its  transgression  the  death  penalty 
could  be  inflicted.  This  is  certainly  enough  to  suppress  all  historic  knowl¬ 
edge  within  a  people.  How  can  history  be  written  without  names? 

Many  times  I  attempted  to  obtain  a  list  of  the  former  head  chiefs  of 
the  two  chieftaincies.  I  succeeded  only  in  learning  the  names  of  two  chiefs 
recently  deceased,  and  no  biographic  details  were  obtainable. 

This  people  belongs  to  the  autochthonic  nations  of  America,  called  so 
because  they  have  lost  all  remembrances  of  earlier  habitats  or  of  migrations. 

*  Contributions  to  Ainer.  Ethnology,  III,  p.  253. 
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As  a  result  of  their  seclusiou,  all  their  geogonic  and  creation  mvths  are 
acting  around  the  headwaters  of  Klamath  River  and  in  Lost  River  Val- 
ley,  and  the  first  man  is  said  to  have  been  created  by  their  national  deity, 
K  mukamtchiksh,  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  Cascade  Range,  upon  the  prairie 
drained  by  Wood  River.  I  have  obtained  no  myth  disclosing  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  ocean,  which  is  scarcely  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  in 
an  air  line  from  their  seats.  They  have  no  flood  or  inundation  myths  that 
are  not  imported  from  abroad;  and  what  is  of  special  importance  here,  their 
terms  for  salt  (a/ dak,  sho'lt)  are  not  their  own ,  but  are  derived  from  foreign 
languages. 

There  is  an  animal  story  embodied  in  the  Texts,  page  131,  forming 
No.  II  of  the  “Spell  of  the  Laughing  Raven,”  containing  the  sentence: 
“Hereupon  the  Klamath  Lake  people  began  fighting  the  Northerners.”  I 
believed  at  first  that  this  contained  a  historic  reminiscence  of  some  inter¬ 
tribal  war,  but  now  am  rather  doubtful  about  it.  The  song  192;  1  was 
supposed  by  some  Indians  to  be  a  very  old  reminiscence,  while  others 
referred  it  to  the  presence  of  the  Warm  Spring  scouts  in  the  Modoc  war. 

I  conclude  from  the  foregoing  facts  that  historic  traditions  do  not  exist 
among  these  mountaineer  Indians.  If  there  are  any,  I  was  unable  to  obtain 
them.  The  racial  qualities  of  the  Modocs,  and  still  more  those  of  the 
E-ukshikni,  indicate  a  closer  resemblance  with  Oregonians  and  Columbia 
River  tribes  than  with  Shoshonians  and  Californians. 

B.  ARCH^EOLOGIC  REMAINS. 

The  Klamath  people  have  not  evinced  any  more  propensity  for  erect¬ 
ing  monuments  of  any  kind  than  they  have  for  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  their  ancestors  in  song  or  tradition.  In  fact,  structures  the  probable 
age  of  which  exceeds  one  hundred  years  are  very  few.  Among  these  may 
be  particularized  the  three  ceremonial  sweat-lodges  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  river-barrages,  intended  to  facilitate  the  catch  of  fish,  if  they  should 
turn  out  to  be  of  artificial  and  not  of  natural  origin.  In  the  Lost  River 
Valley  is  a  well,  claimed  by  Modocs  to  be  Aishish’s  gift — probably  one  of 
the  large  natural  springs  or  welwash  which  are  seen  bubbling  up  in  so 
many  places  upon  the  reservation  Stephen  Powers  reports  that  near  the 
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shores  of  Goose  Lake,  chiefly  at  Davis  Creek,  a  number  of  stone  mortars 
are  found,  fashioned  with  a  sharp  point  to  be  inserted  into  the  ground, 
and  that  in  former  times  Modoc,  Payute,  and  Pit  River  Indians  contended 
in  many  bloody  battles  for  the  possession  of  this  thickly  inhabited  country, 
though  none  of  them  could  obtain  any  permanent  advantage.*  Since  the 
manufacture  of  this  kind  of  mortars  can  not  be  ascribed  with  certainty  to 
the  Modocs,  we  are  not  entitled  to  consider  them  as  antiquarian  relics  of 
this  special  people.  The  three  sudatories  and  the  river  barrages  are  regarded 
as  the  gifts  of  Kmukamtch,  a  fact  which  testifies  to  their  remote  antiquity. 
Excavations  (wash)  forming  groups  are  found  on  many  of  the  more  level 
spots  on  the  Reservation,  near  springs  or  brooks.  They  prove  the  existence 
of  former  dug-out  lodges  and  camps. 

C.  LINGUISTIC  AFFINITIES. 

Anthropologic  researches  upon  the  origin  of  a  people  do  not  always 
lead  to  decisive  results  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  primitive  race  of  that 
people,  for  the  majority  of  all  known  peoples  are  compounds  from  different 
races,  and  thus  the  characteristics  of  them  must  be  those  of  a  medley  race. 
As  to  antiquity,  language  is  second  to  race  only,  and  much  more  ancient 
than  anything  we  know  of  a  people’s  religion,  laws,  customs,  dress,  imple¬ 
ments,  or  style  of  art.  Medley  languages  are  not  by  any  means  so  frequent 
as  medley  races,  and  less  frequent  still  in  America  than  in  the  eastern  hemi¬ 
sphere;  for  in  this  western  world  the  nations  have  remained  longer  in  a  state 
of  isolation  than  in  Asia  and  Europe,  owing  to  the  hunting  and  fishing  pur¬ 
suits  to  which  the  natives  were  addicted — pursuits  which  favor  isolation  and 
are  antagonistic  to  the  formation  of  large  communities  and  states.  This 
explains  why  we  possess  in  America  a  relatively  larger  number  of  linguistic 
families  than  the  Old  World  when  compared  to  the  areas  of  the  respective 
continents.  It  also  explains  why  races  coincide  here  more  closely  with  lin¬ 
guistic  families  than  anywhere  else  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Instances 
when  conquering  races  have  prevailed  upon  other  nations  to  abandon  their 

*  Contributions  to  North  Amer.  Ethnology,  III,  p.  252.  Davis  Creek  enters  Goose 
Lake  from  the  southeast.  The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  map  marks  “Old  Indian  Vil¬ 
lages”  in  latitude  4t°  37'  and  longitude  120°  36',  to  the  southwest  of  that  basin. 
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own  languages  are  scarcely  heard  of  on  this  hemisphere,  but  the  annals  of 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  globe  make  mention  of  such. 

Whenever  it  is  shown  that  the  language  of  some  American  people  is 
akin  to  the  language  of  another,  so  that  both  are  dialects  of  a  common 
linguistic  family,  a  more  cogent  proof  of  their  common  genealogic  origin 
is  furnished  than  lies  in  a  similarity  of  laws,  customs,  myths,  or  religion. 
To  decide  the  question  of  affinity  between  two  languages  is  generally  an 
easy,  but  sometimes  a  very  difficult  task.  When  a  relatively  large  number 
of  roots  and  affixes  having  the  same  function  coincide  in  both,  this  argues 
in  favor  of  affinity.  The  coincidence  of  single  terms  in  them  is  never  for¬ 
tuitous,  but  we  have  to  find  out  whether  such  terms  are  loan  words  or 
belong  to  the  stock  of  words  of  the  languages  under  process  of  investigation. 
Other  terms  show  an  external  resemblance  which  is  not  based  on  real  iden¬ 
tity  of  their  radicals,  but  only  on  a  deceptive  likeness  of  signification. 

From  all  this  the  reader  will  perceive  that  we  can  not  expect  to  steer 
clear  of  shoals  and  breakers  in  determining  by  the  aid  of  language  the 
affinities  of  our  Klamath  Indians.  But  the  inquiries  below,  whether  suc¬ 
cessful  or  not,  will  at  least  aid  future  somatologists  in  solving  the  problem 
whether  linguistic  areas  coincide  or  not  with  racial  areas  upon  the  Pacific 
coast  between  the  Columbia  River  and  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  In 
making  these  investigations  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  track 
of  the  migrations  was  from  north  to  south,  parallel  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
which  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  progress  of  some  Selish,  Tinne, 
Sahaptin,  and  Shoshoni  tribes  in  a  direction  that  deviates  but  inconsiderably 
from  a  meridional  one. 

To  establish  a  solid  basis  for  these  researches,  a  list  of  the  Pacific  coast 
linguistic  families  is  submitted,  which  will  assist  any  reader  to  judge  of  the 
distances  over  which  certain  loan  words  have  traveled  to  reach  their  present 
abodes.  The  country  from  which  a  loan  word  has  spread  over  a  number 
of  other  family  areas  is  often  difficult  to  determine,  because  these  languages 
have  not  all  been  sufficiently  explored.  The  families  below  are  enumerated 
according  to  the  latest  results  of  investigation.  Some  of  them  may  in  the 
future  be  found  to  be  dialects  of  other  stocks.  The  Californian  tribes  have 
been  mapped  and  described  in  Stephen  Powers’s  “Tribes  of  California”; 
Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology,  Vol.  III. 
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The  Shoshoni  family  extends  through  eastern  Oregon,  Nevada,  southern 
Idaho,  Utah,  parts  of  Wyoming  and  California,  and  embodies  the  tribes  of 
the  Snake  Indians,  the  Shoshoni,  from  whom  the  Comanches  separated 
centuries  ago,  the  Pavidtso  and  Bannok  (Panalti),  the  Pai-uta,  Uta,  Moki, 
and  the  Kawuya  branch  of  California,  This  family  occupies  an  area  almost 
as  large  as  the  Selish  stock,  but  the  population  is  very  thinly  scattered  over 
the  vast  territory  of  the  inland  basin. 

Washo  Indians,  near  Carson,  Nevada,  inclosed  on  all  sides  except  on 
the  west  by  Shoshoni  tribes. 

Selish  Indians  occupy  Washington,  portions  of  the  Oregon  coast  and  of 
Vancouver  Island,  northern  Idaho  (from  which  they  extend  into  Montana), 
the  Fraser  River  Valley,  and  the  adjoining  coast  of  British  Columbia.  Some 
dialects  of  this  family  are  remarkable  through  a  profusion  of  consonantic 
clusters.  Chinook  dialects  show  many  Selish  affinities. 

Sahaptin  family,  dwelling  around  middle  Columbia  and  Lower  Snake 
River.  An  offshoot  of  it — the  Warm  Spring  Indians — settled  in  Des  Chutes 
Valley,  Oregon. 

Wayiletpu  is  a  Sahaptin  name  given  to  the  Kayuse  people  on  the 
Yumatilla  Reservation,  which  has  abandoned  its  former  tongue,  called  the 
“Old  Kayuse,”  to  adopt  the  Yumatilla  dialect  of  Sahaptin.  Molale  is 
related  to  old  Kayuse;  its  former  area  was  east  of  Oregon  City. 

Tinnc  or  Athapaskan  tribes,  wherever  they  appear  near  the  Pacific  coast, 
are  intruders  from  the  northern  plains  around  Mackenzie  River  and  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  upper  Yukon.  Those  still  existing  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  the 
Umpqua  and  Rogue  River,  the  Hupa  and  Wail&ki  Indians,  whereas  the 
Tlatskanai  and  Kwalhioqua  have  disappeared. 

The  following  three  families  on  and  near  the  Oregon  coast  were  explored 
by  Rev.  Owen  J.  Dorsey  in  1884  (Amer.  Antiquarian,  1885,  pp.  41,  42): 

Yakwina,  subdivided  into  Alsf,  Yakwina  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 
Ku-itch  on  the  Lower  Umpqua  River,  and  Sayusla. 

Kus,  Coos  Indians  on  Coos  Bay  and  Mulluk  on  Lower  Coquille 
River. 

Takilma  or  Takelma  Indians,  south  of  the  Kus,  on  middle  course  of 
Rogue  River. 
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The  Kalapuya  Indians  once  occupied  the  entire  Willamet  River  Valley 
save  its  southeastern  portions.  Its  best  studied  dialect  is  Atfalati,  also 
called  Tualati  and  Wapatu  Lake. 

On  the  lower  Klamath  River,  California,  and  in  its  vicinity,  there  are 
lour  tribes  of  small  areas  speaking  languages  which  require  further  inves¬ 
tigations  to  decide  upon  their  affinities.  At  present  their  languages  are 
regarded  as  representing  distinct  families,  as  follows: 

Ara,  Ara-ara  or  Karok,  on  both  sides  of  Klamath  River. 

Alikwa  or  Yurok,  at  the  mouth  of  Klamath  River. 

Wishosk  or  Wlyot,  on  Humboldt  Bay. 

Chimariko  or  Chimalakwe,  on  Trinity  River  and  environs. 

The  Pomo  dialects  are  spoken  along  the  California  coast  and  along  its 
water-courses  from  39°  30'  to  38°  15'  latitude. 

Yuki  dialects  were  spoken  in  the  mountains  of  the  Californian  Coast 
Range  upon  two  distinct  areas. 

Wintun  (from  witu,  wintu  man,  Indian)  is  spoken  in  many  dialects  upon 
a  wide  area  west  of  Sacramento  River  from  its  mouth  up  to  Shasta  Butte. 

Noja ,  spoken  near  Round  Mountain,  Sacramento  Valley. 

Maidu  (from  maidu  man,  Indian)  dialects  are  heard  upon  the  east  side 
of  Sacramento  River  from  Fort  Redding  to  the  Cosumnes  River  and  up  to 
the  water-shed  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Shasti  dialects  properly  belong  to  the  middle  course  of  Klamath  River 
and  to  the  adjoining  parts  of  Oregon;  the  language  of  Pit  River  or  Acho- 
mawi,  southeast  of  the  Shasti  area,  is  cognate  with  it. 

Mutsun  dialects,  north  and  south  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  are  cognate 
with  the  Mi  wok  dialects,  which  are  heard  from  the  San  Joaquin  River  up 
to  the  heights  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  littoral  family  of  the  Esselen  is 
inclosed  upon  all  sides  by  the  Mutsun  dialects.  We  have  vocabularies 
from  the  eighteenth  century,  but  its  existence  as  a  separate  family  has  been 
put  in  evidence  but  lately  by  H.  W.  Henshaw  in  American  Anthropologist, 
1890,  pp.  45-50. 
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RADICALS  WHICH  KLAMATH  HOLDS  IN  COMMON  WITH  OTHER 
FAMILIES. 

A  number  of  radical  syllables  occur  in  the  same  or  in  cognate  signi¬ 
fications  in  several  linguistic  families  of  the  Northwest,  and  some  of  them 
extend  even  to  the  stocks  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  This  fact  is  of  great  significance,  as  it  proves  certain  early 
connections  between  these  Indians,  either  loose  or  intimate.  If  the  number 
of  such  common  radices  should  be  increased  considerably  by  further  re¬ 
search,  the  present  attempt  of  classifying  Pacific  languages  into  stocks 
would  become  subject  to  serious  doubts.  From  the  quotations  below  I  have 
carefully  excluded  all  roots  (and  other  terms)  of  onomatopoetic  origin.  I 
have  made  no  distinction  between  pronominal  and  predicative  roots,  for  a 
radical  syllable  used  predicatively  in  one  stock  may  have  a  pronominal 
function  in  another  family 

-im,  -cm,  -am,  -m  frequently  occurs  as  a  suffix  for  the  possessive  case 
in  the  Pacific  coast  languages.  Thus  in  Klamath  -am  is  the  usual  suffix  of 
that  case,  -lam  being  found  after  some  vowels  only;  cf.  Grammar,  pages 
317  et  seq.,  and  suffix  -m,  page  355;  also  pages  474-476.  On  page  475  I 
have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  -am  occurs  as  marking  the  possessive 
case  in  the  Pit  River  language;  it6she%am  y&nim  deer's  foot-prints;  -am,  -im 
in  Molale:  pshkafnshim,  possessive  of  pshkafnsh  beard.  The  Sahaptin  dia¬ 
lects  use  -nmi,  -mi,  etc.,  to  designate  this  case. 

ka  occurs  in  many  languages  as  a  demonstrative  radix,  though  it  often 
assumes  an  interrogative  and  relative  signification  and  changes  its  vocaliza¬ 
tion.  In  Apache-Tinne  dialects  it  is  interrogative:  %ate  who  f  in  Navajo; 
in  the  Creek  ka  is  the  relative  particle,  a  substitute  for  our  relative  pronoun 
who.  In  Yuki  kau  is  this  and  there;  in  Y6kat  (California)  ka-  occurs  in 
kahama  this,  kawfo  here,  yokau  there.  East  of  Mississippi  River  we  have  it 
in  Iroquois  dialects:  kS/n  in  ke/nt’ho  here  (t’ho  place );  in  Tuskarora:  kya’ 
that  or  this  one  (pointing  at  it),  kya'  na"  this  one;  t’ho  i-kan  that  one  is*  In 
the  Klamath  of  Oregon  this  root  composes  kank  so  much,  kani  somebody, 

*  My  authority  for  quotations  from  Iroquois  dialects  is  Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  of  the 
Tuskarora  tribe. 
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kani?  who?  and  kat  who ,  pron.  rel.  As  a  suffix  -ka,  -ga  is  forming  factitive 
verbs  and  is  of  great  frequency  (cf.  Part  I,  pp.  341,  342);  ka-a,  ka-a,  ka 
is  adverb:  greatly ,  strongly ,  very. 

ka-i  and  similar  forms  are  serving  to  deny  statements  and  to  form 
negative  and  privative  compounds.  In  Shoshoni  dialects  g’ai,  ka,  kats, 
karu-u,  etc.,  stand  for  no!  in  Zuni  kwa  is  the  real  negative  particle,  like 
akai!  no!  in  Tonkawe.  In  Kwakiutl  no!  is  kets  and  kie;  iu  Pani  kaki;  it 
also  occurs  in  some  northern  dialects  of  Algonkin  as  ka,  kawine  etc.  In 
Klamath  ka-i  is  no!  and  not;  it  composes  kiya  to  lie  and  such  words  as  are 
mentioned  in  Grammar,  p.  633;  cf.  also  p.  644.  In  some  ol  the  Maskoki 
dialects  -ko,  -go,  -ku  is  the  privative  particle  in  adjectives  and  verbs. 

llli  is  a  pronominal  demonstrative  radix,  like  nu,  ni,  and  also  serves  to 
express  personal  and  possessive  pronouns.  In  Creek  ma  that  points  to  dis¬ 
tant  objects  and  also  forms  ista'mat  who  (interrogative).  In  many  western 
families  it  expresses  the  second  person :  in  Mutsun  dialects  men  is  thou,  in 
Miwok  mi;  in  Wintun  mi,  me  is  thou,  met  thine,  thy ;  in  Maidu  mi  is  thou , 
mimem  ye,  mo'm,  mu-um  that  one;  in  Yuki  meh,  mi  is  thou  and  in  Porno  ma 
is  ye  (me  this) ;  in  Ara  and  Sahaptin  mi  is  transposed  into  im,  thou.  Shasti 
has  mayi  and  Pit  River  mih,  mi  for  thou;  Sahaptin  im,  imk  thou,  ima,  imak 
ye.  In  Klamath  mi  stands  for  thy,  thine,  mish  for  thee ,  to  thee,  but  i  for  thou ; 
-ma  is  a  verbal  suffix,  q.  v.  There  are  languages  where  mi,  ma  makes  up 
the  radix  for  the  first  person  and  not  for  the  second,  as  Sioux  and  Hidatsa 
of  the  Dakotan  family;  while  in  the  Shoshoni  dialects  thou  is  omi,  umi,  um, 
em,  etc.,  and  in  Yuma  ma-a,  ma.  In  the  Nez  Perce  of  Sahaptin  ma  is  the 
interrogative  pronoun  who ?  and  which  f  and  also  forms  plurals  when  suf¬ 
fixed  to  nouns. 

liaka,  the  Kl.  term  for  cinnamon  hear,  probably  related  to  nakish  sole, 
as  the  bears  are  Plantigradce,  has  many  parallels  in  American  languages. 
The  Yuma  dialects  have  nagoa  hear  in  Hualapai,  nakatya,  nogudia  in  Tonto; 
Y6kat  has  nohdho  hear,  Alikwa  mkwi%  grizzly  hear.  If  the  y&ka  of  Sahaptin 
is  from  nyaka,  it  belongs  here  also.  East  of  Mississippi  River  there  is  only 
one  species  of  the  bear,  the  hlaok  hear.  The  radix  nak-,  nok-  occurs  in  the 
Tonica  language  ndkushi,  and  iu  the  Maskoki  dialects:  nok’husi  in  Creek, 
n6%usi  in  Hitchiti,  but  nlkta  in  Alibamu. 
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likOl,  nkul,  n%ol  in  Klamath  designates  the  gray  white-tailed  rabbit ,  and 
the  same  radix  appears  in  kd'lta,  kdlta  fish  otter  and  in  ku'lsh  badger.  In  the 
San  Antonio  language  of  Southern  California  the  radix  is  represented  by 
kol  hare  ( rabbit  is  map),  in  Kasua  (Sa.  Barbara  dialect)  by  ku’n,  in  Tonto 
by  akola,  kula,  in  Hualapai  by  gula.  Even  in  the  limit,  dialects  we  find 
for  rabbit:  ukalik  (Hudson  Bay),  kwdlluk  (Kotzebue  Sound). 

llll  or  ni.  A  pronominal  demonstrative  radix  n-  followed  by  almost 
any  vowel  (na,  nu,  ni,  etc.)  is  of  great  frequency  in  America  as  well  as  in 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  where  it  often  becomes  nasalized :  nga,  ngi,  etc 
In  American  languages  it  forms  personal  possessive  and  demonstrative  pro¬ 
nouns,  prefixes  and  suffixes  of  nouns  and  verbs.  In  South  America  nu,  nu 
designates  the  pronoun  I  or  me  so  frequently  that  the  explorer  K.  von  der 
Steinen  was'  prompted  to  call  Nu-languages  a  large  group  of  languages  north 
and  south  of  Amazon  River,  including  Carib  dialects.  In  America  nu,  ni 
designates  more  frequently  the  first  person  of  the  singular  and  plural  (I,  we) 
than  the  second  thou ,  ye.  It  stands  for  the  first  person  in  Quichhua.  Moxo, 
Tsoneka,  in  Nahuatl,  the  u  Sonora”  and  Shoshoni  languages,  in  Otomi, 
Yuma,  the  Tehua  and  Kera  (no  in  hi-wo-me  I)  dialects  of  New  Mexico;  in 
Wintun,  Maidu,  Wayiletpu,  Sahaptin,  and  the  numerous  Algonkin  dialects. 
For  the  second  person  it  stands  in  Yakwina,  Tonka  we,  Atakapa,  and  in 
Dakota  and  Tinne  dialects.  As  a  demonstrative  pronoun  we  find  it  used  in 
many  languages,  e.g.,  in  the  Onondaga  of  Iroquois,  where  na/ye’  means  that , 
that  it  is,  and  na/n  (a  long)  this.  In  Klamath  nu,  ni  is  I,  nutoks  myself, 
nish  me,  to  me;  nat,  na  we,  nalam  ours;  -na  is  case  suffix  and  transitional 
verbal  suffix;  n-  prefix  refers  to  objects  level,  fiat ,  sheet-  or  string-like ,  or 
extending  towards  the  horizon. 

shum,  su  m  is  the  Klamath  term  for  mouth  of  persons,  of  animals, 
and  of  rivers.  Forms  parallel  to  this  are  disseminated  through  many  of  the 
Pacific  coast  languages.  In  Kayuse  it  is  siim^aksh,  in  Molale  shimilk,  in 
Nishinam  and  other  Maidu  dialects  sim,  in  Yokat  sama,  shemah.*  Inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  mouth  are  the  terms  for  beard:  shu,  sho,  shwo  in 
Sahaptin  dialects,  shimkdmush  in  Kayuse,  and  for  tooth:  si,  shi  in  the 

*  It  occurs  even  in  South  America:  ’slmi  in  Kechua  is  mouth  and  word;  shtim  in 
the  Patagon  of  Brazil,  lip;  Martius,  Beitrage,  II,  211. 
iv 
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Wintun  dialects,  sii%  in  Yuki,  sit,  si-it  in  Mutsnn  (coast  dialects),  sa  in 
Santa  Barbara,  tchawa  in  some  dialects  of  Maidu.  It  is  justifiable  to  regard 
Kl.  shum  as  an  ancient  possessive  case  of  the  si,  sa  tooth  of  Central  Califor¬ 
nian  languages;  cf.  what  is  said  concerning  the  suffix  -im. 

tilt  tooth  appears  related  to  tnyt  tooth  of  Sayusla,  a  dialect  of  Yakwina 
and  also  to  tit  of  the  Sahaptin  dialects;  ititi  “his  tooth”  in  Walawala. 

tclli-,  tsi-  is  a  radical  often  used  on  the  Pacific  coast  referring  to 
water  or  liquids,  their  motions,  and  the  acts  performed  with  or  within  the 
watery  element.  While  in  Klamath  it  figures  as  a  prefix  only,  q.  v.,  other 
tongues  make  use  of  it  as  a  radical.  Tchi  is  water  in  Yakwina,  in  Takflma, 
and  in  the  Yuchi  of  the  Savannah  River;  in  Zuni  ’tchawe  is  water  (’t  alve¬ 
olar)  in  N6ja  tchudshe.  The  Sahaptin  dialects  show  it  in  Warm  Spring 
tchu'sh  water ,  ata=tchash  ocean;  in  Klikatat  tchawas  water,  ata=tchis  ocean , 
tchawat  to  drink;  while  in  Nez-Perc^  tchu'sh  changes  to  kiish.  Chinook 
has  ‘ltchiikwa  water ,  Ch.  J.  salt-tchuk  ocean ,  but  the  Selish  languages  employ 
a  radix  se-u‘1,  si-u‘1,  shd-u  instead  to  designate  any  liquid. 

wa  to  exist,  live,  to  be  within,  and  to  grow  or  generate  is  a  radix  to  be 
traced  in  many  of  the  Western  tongues.  In  Klamath  we  refer  to  wa  and 
its  numerous  derivatives,  as  waw&pka  to  sit  or  be  on  the  ground,  wa-ish  pro¬ 
ductive,  wa-ishi,  w<Rvanuish,  we'k  arm  and  limb  of  tree,  lit.  “what  is  growing 
upon,”  we'ka  offspring ,  wekala,  wash  hole  to  live  in,  wa'shla  (a)  to  dig  a  bur¬ 
row,  (b)  ground-squirrel ,  and  many  others.  In  Kw&kiutl  wats,  watsa  is  dog, 
but  originally  “living  being,  animal,”  and  is  represented  in  Klamath  by 
wash  prairie-wolf,  watch  horse,  watchaga  dog,  lit.  “little  animal,”  the  idea  of 
“domesticated”  or  “belonging  to  man”  to  be  supplied.  In  Chinook  the 
suffix  -uks  (for  -waks)  points  to  living  beings  also.  The  Sahaptin  languages 
show  this  root  in  wash  to  be,  exist,  in  Nez  Perc^  wa^osh  alive,  watasb  place, 
field,  earth,  in  Yakima  wak^ash  living,  and  in  other  terms. 

AFFINITIES  IN  WESTERN  LANGUAGES. 

Many  of  the  Western  families  exhibit  but  little  or  no  affinity  in  their 
lexicon  with  the  Klamath  language,  the  reason  being  undoubtedly  that  they 
are  but  little  explored.  Thus  in  Mutsun  a  single  term  only  was  found  to 
correspond:  tcMya  shallow  basket  in  the  dialect  of  Soledad;  cf  tch&la  and 
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tch&kMa,  by  which  two  kinds  of  root  baskets  are  specified  in  Klamath. 
The  Sayusla  tseokwa  leg  answers  to  tchu'ks,  Mod.  tchokash  leg  and  to 
sho'ksh,  Mod.  tche-o'ksh  crane ,  this  bird  being  called  after  its  long  legs. 
The  Shoshoni  stock,  with  its  extensive  array  of  dials °ts,  spoken  in  the  closest 
vicinity  of  the  Klamath  people,  is  almost  devoid  of  any  resemblances;  cf. 
ka-i  not,  and  napal  egg,  compared  with  nobave  in  Payute,  nobavh  Cherne- 
huevi,  nopavh  Shoshoni.  This  probably  rests  on  no  real  affinity.  In  the 
Noja  language,  spoken  near  Redding,  California,  putsi  humming -bird  corre¬ 
sponds  to  Kl.  pi'shash,  and  tchashina,  tchashi,  a  small  skunlc  species,  to  Kl. 
tchashish.  For  Wintun  may  be  compared  Kl.  p4n  to  eat  with  ba,  bah;  kalo 
sky  (from  kalkali,  round,  globiform)  with  k’altse  sky. 

From  Selish  saiga  field  the  Kl.  saiga,  saika  prairie,  field,  meadow  was 
certainly  borrowed,  and  t’taze  grasshopper  of  Kalispelm  reappears  here  in 
ta’hta-ash  and  in  Mod.  kamtata.  Kaukawak  yellow  of  Chinook  is  kauka-uli, 
kevk^vli  brown  of  Kl. ;  and  t^nas  young,  recent  reappears  in  Kl.  td- ini  new, 
young ,  te-iniwa-ash  young  woman;  cf.  t^nase  infant  in  Aht  dialect  of  Van¬ 
couver  Island.  The  long  array  of  words  which  Klamath  has  borrowed  from 
Chinook  jargon  are  enumerated  in  Grammar,  pages  220-222. 

Maidu. — An  uncommon  number  of  affinities  are  found  to  exist  between 
Klamath  and  the  Maidu  dialects  east  of  the  Sacramento  River.  Of  these 
terms  some  are  not  loan  words,  but  appear  to  be  derived  from  some  common 
stock. 

hala  slope  of  mountain;  Kl.  lala,  hlala  to  slope  downwards. 
kala  hot-water  basket;  Maidu,  kdllo  cup-basket. 
kawe  eel;  Maidu,  kow6. 

ngulu,  kulu,  kulo  female  animal;  Maidu  dialects:  kfide,  kiidle,  kula, 
woman,  wife ,  and  female  animal.  This  word  also  composes  the  terms  father 
and  child,  and  hence  means  “to  generate  ” 

p&n  to  eat:  Maidu,  d.  pen,  pap,  pa,  pepe  to  eat;  pan  to  smoke  in  Maidu, 
corresponds  to  Kl.  paka;  pani,  pan  is  tobacco  in  Maidu. 
pen,  pa/n  again,  a  second  time ;  Maidu,  pene  two. 
vulal,  ulal  cottonwood  tree;  Maidu,  wilili'. 

From  the  Shasti  language  Modoc  has  borrowed  more  than  Klamath 
Lake,  and  the  terms  as  far  as  known  are  all  mentioned  in  the  Dictionary. 
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They  are  lpo,  ipshuna,  etchmu'nna,  a'dak,  hapush  (cf.  also  hapa  kangaroo 
rat  and  striped  squirrel  in  Noja)  and  probably  also  kala  liot-water  basket, 
madna  sunfloiver. 

Its  southeastern  or  Fit  River  dialect  shows  a  number  of  terms  probably 
not  loaned,  but  resting  upon  some  indefinite  common  affinity.  Thus  ^dshash 
milk,  breast,  udder  is  in  Pit  River  idshit  female  breast  (cf.  Ara :  utchis  milk), 
w&n  silver  fox ,  dim.  wanaga,  in  Pit  River  kwan  silver  fox  and  wan-  in 
wanekpusha  fox;  kafla  earth  is  in  Pit  River  kela,  taktakli  red  is  ta%td%e, 
tfdshi  good  is  tussi,  tushi,  ko'sh  pine  tree  is  kashu. 

The  only  families  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  terms  possibly 
rests  upon  a  real  and  not  fancied  kinshio  are  those  of  Wayiletpu  and 
Sahaptin. 

WAYILETPU  DIALECTS. 

Wayiletpu,  of  which  two  dialects  only  are  known  or  accessible  to  us, 
Kayuse  and  Molale,  shows  the  following  affinities: 

KI.  gi  to  be,  to  exist,  Molale,  gisht  he  is,  gfshlai  he  will  be.  Compare  to 
this  in  Maidu:  bishi  alive  and  dwelling  place;  Wintun:  bim  to  be  (present 
tense). 

Kl.  ke,  kek  this ;  Kayuse,  ka,  ke,  ke,  kai  this,  this  one. 

Kl.  gu,  ku,  kune  that;  Kayuse,  ku,  ka,  ku  yuwant  that  man,  kappik 

they. 

Kl.  ina,  d.  yana  downward,  yafna  mountain;  Molale,  yangint  elevation. 

Kl.  lak  forehead;  Molale,  lakunui  face. 

Kl.  la'pi,  lap  two;  Molale,  lapka  two ,  lapitka  seven ;  Kayuse,  lipuvi, 
llplint  two ;  lfplil  twins. 

Kl.  lukua  to  be  hot,  warm,  ldkuash  warm,  hot,  and  heat ,  luluks  fire; 
Kayuse  lokoyai  warm ,  hot. 

Kl.  mukmukli  cinnamon- complexioned  (originally  “downy”),  tch’miika 
to  be  dark  (as  night);  Molale,  m6ka  dark,  mukimuki  dark  complexioned; 
mukimuk^waf  “black  man,”  negro. 

Kl.  mpato,  p&to  cheek,  cf.  patpatli ;  Molale,  pAktit  cheek. 

Kl.  na'dsh  one;  Kayuse,  na  one ;  Molale,  n&nga  one,  composes  napitka 
six. 
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Kl.  nanuk  all ,  nanka  some ,  a  part  of;  Kayuse,  nang,  nangina-a  all; 
Molale,  nangkai  all. 

Kl.  napal  egg ;  Kayuse,  lupil,  laupen  egg. 

Kl.  pan  to  eat;  Kayuse,  pitanga;  Molale,  pa-ast  to  eat. 

KL  pa  watch  tongue;  Kayuse,  push;  Molale,  apa-us. 

Kl.  pa'^tgi  to  dawn,  the  dawn;  Molale,  pakast  morning. 

Kl.  pila  on  one's  body,  on  the  bare  skin;  Kayuse,  pi‘li  meat;  Molale  pi‘l 

body. 

KL  shuai  black-tailed  deer ;  Molale,  suai  deer  and  white-tailed  deer. 

KL  tumi  many,  much;  Molale,  tain  many. 

KL  waita  to  pass  a  day  and  night,  or  a  day,  waitash  day ;  Kayuse, 
ew^-iu  or  uwaya,  w^ya  day,  u-awish,  hue  wish  sun;  Molale,  wdsh  day  and 
sun,  wdsam  summer-time. 

KL  wako  white  pine;  Molale,  wakant,  wdkint,  wakunt  log. 

KL  wek  limb  of  tree;  Kayuse,  pasiwa'ku  limb  of  tree. 

KL  weketash  green  frog ;  Molale,  wdkatinsh  frog. 

In  the  morphologic  part  we  also  detect  a  number  of  close  analogies 
between  the  two  families: 

hash-,  hish-,  is  a  prefix  forming  a  sort  of  causative  verbs  by  anathesis 
in  Molale.  like  h-sh  of  Klamath;  e.  g.,  ishi  he  said,  hishashi  he  replied. 

-gala,  -  kala,  a  Molale  case-suffix  to,  toward,  corresponds  to  -tala  toward 
of  Klamath. 

-im,  -am  forms  the  possessive  case  in  Wayileptu;  am  in  Klamath. 

p-  is  prefix  in  terms  of  relationship  in  both  families,  and  -p  also  occurs 
as  suffix  in  these  and  other  terms;  cf.  Sahaptin. 

Distributive  forms  are  made  by  syllabic  reduplication  in  Kayuse  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  Klamath :  yamua  great,  d.  yiyimu ;  lahayis  old, 
d.  lalhayis ;  luastu  bad,  d.  laluastu ;  suayu  good,  d.  sasudyu. 

SAHAPTIN  DIALECTS. 

The  Sahaptin  dialects  coincide  with  Klamath  just  as  strikingly  in  some 
of  the  words  and  grammatic  forms  as  do  those  of  Wayfletpu,  and  it  is  sin¬ 
gular  that  in  a  number  of  these  all  three  mutually  agree,  as  in  lukua,  muk- 
mukli,  and  two  numerals. 
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Kl.  ka-uka-uli,  kevk^vli,  ke-uke'-uli  brown ;  Nez-Perce,  ka-u%k&-u% 
drab ,  light  yellow ,  dark  cream . 

Kl  ke,  kek  this ;  Nez-Perc^,  ki,  pi.  kima  this ;  adv.  kina  here ,  kimtam 

near. 

Kl.  kitchk&ni  little,  adv.  kitcha,  kitcha;  kuskus,  Nez  Perc^,  small,  little ; 
ikkes,  Yakima ;  kfskis,  Warm  Spring. 

Kl.  kta-i  rock,  stone ;  kta't  hard,  Yakima. 

Kl.  la'pi,  lap  two;  lapit,  l^pit  two,  Nez  Perct^;  napit,  Walaw&la;  na'pt, 
Warm  Spring. 

Kl.  lukua  to  be  warm,  hot,  ldkuash  and  lushlushli  warm;  luluks  fire; 
luo^uts  warm ,  Nez  Perc^;  iluksha  fire  in  Nez  Perc^  and  Walawala;  ilksh, 
Warm  Spring ;  elusha  to  burn,  ldkautch  cinders,  Yakima ;  l&^ui#,  lahoi% 
warm ,  Yakima;  l&%wai,  Warm  Spring. 

Kl.  mukmukli,  makmakli  cinnamon- color ed ;  ma%sma%s,  Nez  Perce, 
yellow;  ma%sh,  Yakima  and  Warm  Spring  (also  as  muksh  blonde,  auburn, 
Warm  Spring). 

Kl.  mu'lk  worm,  maggot,  mank ,  fig ;  mu%limu%li  fig,  Warm  Spring. 

Kl.  mushmush  cattle,  cow ,  originally  meant  “  lowing  like  cattle,”  from 
the  Sahaptin  mii  cattle;  cf.  Texts,  Note  to  13,  13. 

KL  na'dsh  one ;  na/%s,  la'^s,  Yakima;  na'dsh,  Warm  Spring. 

Kl.  nanka  some,  a  portion  of;  nanka  some  in  several  Sahaptin  dialects. 

Kl.  pawatch  tongue ;  pawish,  Nez  Percd 

Kl.  pd-ip  daughter ;  pap,  Nez  Perce,  Warm  Spring,  daughter  (not  one’s 
own). 

Kl.  pi  he,  she,  p’na,  m’na  him,  her ;  pina  self  oneself,  himself,  etc.,  Nez 
Perc(i;  pmi  he,  this  one,  Warm  Spring. 

Kl.  taktakli  level,  even,  flat ;  tikai  flat,  Yakima ;  cf.  ta-i’h  bottom  land. 

Kl.  tat&ksni  children;  (na)titait  man,  Yakima;  titdkan  people,  Nez 
Percd 

Kl.  tch&muka,  tsmuka  to  be  dark,  cf.  mukmukli ;  tsemu^tsemu^  dark 
brown (prieto),  of  dark  complexion,  black,  Nez  Perce;  shmuk,  Yakima;  tchmu'k, 
Warm  Spring,  dark;  shmukakusha  to  blacken,  Yakima. 

Kl.  vu'nsh,  u-unsh  boat ,  canoe,  dug-out;  w&ssas  boat,  Yakima,  Warm 
Spring. 
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Of  agreements  in  the  morphologic  part  of  grammar  we  notice  consid¬ 
erable  analog)’  in  the  inflection  of  the  Sahaptin  substantive  with  its  numer¬ 
ous  case  forms : 

Reduplication  for  inflectional  purposes  is  syllabic  also,  but  not  so  gen¬ 
erally  in  use  as  in  Klamath;  Nez  Perce  tayits  good ,  abbr.  ta’hs;  plur.  tita’hs. 

Kl.  -kni,  ending  of  adj.  “  coming  from;”  -pkinih,  subst.  case,  from; 
init  house ,  initpkinih  from  a  house,  in  Nez  Perce. 

p-  prefix  forms  most  names  of  relationship :  pika  mother ,  pfap  elder 
brother ,  pet  sister ;  -p  as  suffix  appears  in  Nez  Perce  as^ap  younger  brother , 
asip  sister  (fsip  Walawala).  The  prefix  pi- forms  reciprocal  verbs;  hak-, 
hah-,  radix  of  verb  to  see,  forms  pihaksih  to  see  each  other. 

Kl.  -na  is  transitional  case-suffix;  cf.  Nez  Percd  kma  here ,  from  pron. 
ki  this. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  with  some  degree  of  safety  from 
the  above  linguistic  data  and  some  mythologic  facts,  concerning  the  pre¬ 
historic  condition  of  the  people  which  occupies  our  attention,  are  not  unim¬ 
portant,  and  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

Although  it  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  distinguish  the  loan  words  in 
the  above  lists  from  the  words  resting  upon  ancient  affinity,  the  table  shows 
that  the  real  loan-words  of  the  Maklaks  were  borrowed  from  vicinal  tribes 
only,  as  the  Shasti,  and  that  those  which  they  hold  in  common  with  other 
tribes  more  probably  rest  on  a  stock  of  words  common  to  both,  as  the  pro¬ 
nominal  roots.  The  affinity  with  Maidu  appears  more  considerable  than 
that  with  other  Californian  tribes  only  because  the  Maidu  dialects  have 
been  studied  more  thoroughly.  Scarcely  any  affinity  is  traceable  with  the 
coast  dialects  of  Oregon  and  California,  and  none  with  the  Tinne  dialects, 
though  the  Umpkwa  and  Rogue  River  Indians  lived  in  settlements  almost 
conterminous  with  those  of  the  Maklaks.  The  latter  were  acquainted  with 
the  Pacific  Ocean  only  by  hearsay,  for  they  have  no  original  word  for  salt 
or  tide,  nor  for  any  of  the  larger  salt-water  fish  or  mammals,  and  their  term 
for  sea  is  a  compound  and  not  a  simple  word:  muni  d-ush  ‘‘great  water-sheet,” 
just  as  the  Peruvians  of  the  mountains  call  the  ocean  “mother-lake,”  mama= 
cochft.  The  scanty  knowledge  of  the  sea,  which  was  scarcely  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  mountain  homes  of  the  Klamath  people, 
proves  more  than  anything  else  their  protracted  isolation  from  other  tribes 
and  also  their  absence  from  the  sea-coast  during  their  stay  about  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Klamath  River. 

No  connection  is  traceable  between  the  languages  of  the  Klamath  and 
the  Shoshoni  Indians,  both  immediate  neighbors,  nor  with  the  Kalapuya, 
Chinook,  and  Selish  dialects  north  of  them.  They  must  have  remained 
strangers  to  each  other  as  far  back  as  language  can  give  any  clue  to  pre¬ 
historic  conditions.  The  Sahaptin  and  Wayiletpu  families  are  the  only 
ones  with  whom  a  distant  kinship  is  not  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
Some  of  the  terms  common  to  these  languages  could  have  been  acquired 
by  the  Maklaks  through  their  frequent  visits  at  the  Dalles,  the  great  ren¬ 
dezvous  and  market-place  of  the  Oregonian  and  of  many  Selish  tribes. 
Friendly  intercourse  with  the  Warm  Spring  Indians  (Ldkuashtkni)  existed 
long  ago  and  exists  now;  friendly  connections  of  this  kind  are  frequently 
brought  about  by  racial  and  linguistic  affinity,  just  as  inveterate  enmity  is 
often  founded  upon  disparity  of  race  and  language.* 

The  resemblances  in  the  lexical  part  of  the  three  families  are  not  unim¬ 
portant,  but  in  view  of  the  small  knowledge  we  have  of  either  and  of  the 
large  number  of  words  in  these  languages  showing  neither  affinity  nor 
resemblance,  we  have  to  maintain  the  classification  prevailing  at  present  and 
to  regard  their  dialects  as  pertaining  to  three  linguistic  families.  Sahaptin 
shows  more  likeness  in  phonetics  and  in  morphology  with  Wayiletpu  than 
with  Klamath. 

Nowhere  is  syllabic  reduplication  so  well  developed  in  Oregon  and 
about  Columbia  River  as  in  the  three  families  above  mentioned  and  in 
Selish,  the  distributive  as  well  as  the  iterative.  The  latter  exists  in  every 
language,  but  of  the  former  no  traces  could  be  detected  in  the  Kalapuya 
and  Northern  Californian  languages,  and  but  few  in  Shoshoni  dialects, 
though  in  Mexico  it  is  frequent.  This  point  will  ' prove  very  important  in 
tracing  ancient  migrations. 

*  We  may  compare  the  long-lasting  friendly  relations  once  existiug  between  the 
Len&pe  and  Sh&wano,  the  Shoshoni  and  Baunock  (Panaiti),  the  Chicasa  and  the 
Kasi’bta  (a  Creek  tribe),  the  Illinois  and  the  Miami  Indians. 
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The  numeration  system  of  a  people  is  a  relic  of  a  remote  age,  and 
therefore  of  importance  for  tracing  the  ancient  connections  of  tribes.  The 
quinary  system  is  the  most  frequent  counting  method  in  America,  and  often 
combines  with  the  vigesimal.  The  pure  quinary  system  prevails  in  Ara,  in 
the  Chimariko,  Yuki,  and  in  the  Shasti-Pit  River  family,  in  Sahaptin  and 
Wayfletpu,  and  it  is  also  the  system  found  in  Klamath.  Curiously  enough, 
the  Maidu  Indians  count  by  fifteens,  and  the  decimal  system  forms  the  basis 
of  the  Wintun,  Mutsun,  and  Selish  dialects.  The  mystic  or  “sacred” 
number  occurring  hundreds  of  times  in  mythologic  stories  is  five  among  all 
the  Oregonian  tribes. 

To  sum  up  the  result  of  the  above  linguistic  inquiry,  it  may  be  stated 
that  our  present  knowledge  does  not  allow  us  to  connect  the  Klamath  lan¬ 
guage  genealogically  with  any  of  the  other  languages  compared,  but  that 
it  stands  as  a  linguistic  family  for  itself  It  has  adopted  elements  from  the 
tongues  spoken  in  its  neighborhood;  and  a  common  element,  chiefly  pro¬ 
nominal,  underlies  several  of  these  and  the  American  languages  in  general. 

THE  HISTORIC  PERIOD. 

’Eu  Se  tov  nod  iti6ra  Ttavra  xditieXirra  ylyvEvai. 

On  account  of  the  superstition  previously  alluded  to,  the  traditional 
historic  lore  which  forms  so  attractive  a  feature  in  the  unwritten  literature  of 
the  nations  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  of  Mexico  is  wanting  entirely 
among  the  Maklaks,  and  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  meager  reports  of  trav¬ 
elers  and  Government  agents  for  accounts  of  the  condition  of  the  tribes  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  century.  Such  notices  of  historic  events  are  as  follows: 

According  to  a  tradition  recorded  by  Stephen  Powers,  an  epidemic  of 
small-pox  broke  out  among  the  Modoc  Indians  in  1847,  by  which  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  individuals  perished. 

The  earliest  historic  conflict  which  can  be  ascertained  with  some  chro¬ 
nological  accuracy  is  the  massacre  of  eighteen  immigrants  to  Oregon  by 
individuals  of  the  Modoc  tribe,  and  Ben  Wright’s  massacre,  consequent  upon 
that  bloody  deed.  The  massacre  of  the  immigrants  occurred  at  a  place  on 
Tide  or  Rliett  Lake,  since  called  Bloody  Point.  Undoubtedly  this  was  only 
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one  in  a  series  of  similar  butcheries.  Apparently  it  occurred  in  1852,  and 
the  particulars  are  all  given  in  Texts,  pages  13  and  14. 

One  of  the  earliest  reports  upon  these  tribes  made  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  at  Washington  is  that  of  Joel  Palmer,  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  Oregon,  dated  Dayton,  Oregon,  September  11,  1854. 
Palmer  states  that  the  lands  of  the  Klamath  Indians  extend  upon  the  east¬ 
ern  base  of  the  Cascade  range  for  about  thirty  miles  east,  and  that  east  of 
them  live  the  “  Mo-docks,”  who  speak  the  same  language  as  the  Klamaths; 
and  east  of  these  again,  extending  farther  south,  are  the  “Mo-e-twas”  (Pit 
River  Indians).  These  two  last-named  tribes  have  always  evinced  a  deadly 
hostility  to  the  whites,  and  the  Modocs  boasted  of  having  within  the  last 
four  years  murdered  thirty-six  whites.  Palmer  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Klamath  Indians  to  keep  the  peace  with  the  white  people,  and  also 
sent  messengers  to  the  Modocs  and  Pit  Rivers,  believing  that  henceforth 
the  immigrants  would  be  spared  from  their  attacks.  The  Klamath  Lakes 
were  then  enfeebled  by  wars  with  the  surrounding  tribes  and  by  conflicts 
among  themselves,  and  were  said  to  number  but  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
souls.  He  counted  seven  villages  on  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  two  on  Pliock 
Creek  (P’lafkni  or  Sprague  River),  three  on  Toqua  Lake  (Tiikua),  and  one 
on  Coasto  (Kohashti)  Lake.*  The  Indians  had  some  guns,  horses,  camp 
equipage,  and  the  aboriginal  war-club  and  “  elk-skin  shield”  (kakno'lsh). 
Little  Klamath  Lake  he  calls  An-coose,  a  corruption  of  Agawesh. 

Neither  Klamath  Lake  nor  Modoc  Indians  have  taken  any  part  in  the 
great  Oregon  war  of  1854-’56,  although  their  sympathies  were  of  course 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  aboriginal  cause. 

For  the  year  1854  Powers  records  a  battle  fought  by  Captain  Judy 
against  Modoc  and  Shasti  Indians  on  the  Klamath  River,  north  of  Yreka, 
in  which  some  women  of  the  Shasti  were  killed. 

The  Report  of  1859  speaks  of  continued  hostilities  on  the  side  of  the 
Modocs  against  passing  immigrants  and  of  the  murdering  of  a  party  4>f  five 
white  men  in  Jackson  County,  Oregon.  Two  of  the  murderers  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Chief  Lele'kash,  and  three  of  the  perpetrators  were  seized  and 
killed  by  the  Klamath  Indians  (page  392). 

*  This  would  make  only  six,  not  seven,  villages. 
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Alexander  S.  Taylor  has  the  following  passage  in  his  “California 
Farmer”  of  June  22,  1860:  “Cumtukus,  Lalacks,  Schonches,  and  Tertup- 
kark  are  names  of  chiefs  among  Klamath  Lake  Indians  of  the  Oukskenah 
tribe.  The  big  Klamath  Lake  is  called  Toakwa Except  the  first,  the 
above  head-men  were  all  identified  in  the  Dictionary  with  the  well-known 
names  of  Lelekash,  Skdntchish  (a  Modoc  chief)  and  Tatapkaksh.  Cum- 
tukni,  who  died  about  1866,  is  mentioned  by  Stephen  Powers  as  a  great 
orator,  prophet,  and  rain-maker,  f 

Whether  the  two  incursions  made  upon  the  Klamath  Lake  people  by 
the  Rogue  River  Indians  of  Tinnd  lineage,  across  the  Cascade  range,  of 
which  detailed  accounts  were  furnished  in  our  Texts  by  Dave  Hill,  took 
place  about  1855  or  earlier  I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining.  The 
Lake  tribe  were  not  slow  in  inflicting  vengeance  upon  the  attacking  party, 
for  they  crossed  the  mountain  pass  and  fell  upon  the  camps  of  their  enemies, 
making  sad  havoc  among  them. 

Frequent  disputes  and  encounters  occurred  between  the  two  chieftain¬ 
cies  and  the  Shasti  Indians  around  Yreka,  California ;  but  the  warlike  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  latter  were  often  too  strong  for  the  aggressors,  and  the  conflicts 
were  not  very  bloody.f  With  the  Pit  River  or  Mdatwash  tribe  the  matter 
was  different.  They  were  not,  like  the  Shasti,  possessed  of  the  warrior 
spirit,  and  therefore  had  to  suffer  terribly  from  the  annual  raids  perpetrated 
upon  them.  In  April  and  May  the  Klamath  Lakes  and  Modocs  would 
surround  the  camps,  kill  the  men,  and  abduct  the  women  and  children  to 
their  homes,  or  sell  them  into  slavery  at  the  international  bartering  place 
at  The  Dalles.  Some  of  these  raids  were  provoked  by  horse -stealing, 
others  by  greed  for  gain  and  plunder,  and  the  aggressors  never  suffered 
heavily  thereby!  When  they  began  is  not  known,  but  the  treaty  of  1864 
put  an  end  to  them.  The  recitals  in  the  Texts,  pages  13-27  and  54,  55, 

*  Overland  Monthly,  1873,  June  number,  page  510.  His  appearance  had  some¬ 
thing  fascinating  for  the  Indians,  and  some  are  said  to  have  traveled  two  hundred  miles 
to  consult  him.  His  name  appears  to  be  Kuraetakni=“  coming  from  a  cave,”  or  “  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  cave.” 

t  One  of  these  fights  took  place  between  the  Shasti,  Modoc,  and  Trinity  River 
Indians  for  the  possession  o  an  obsidian  quarry  north  of  Shasta  Butte,  mentioned  by 
B.  B.  Redding  in  American  Naturalist,  XIII,  p.  668,  et  seq.,  and  Archiv  f.  Anthropol- 
ogie,  XIY,  p.  425. 
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give  us  graphic  sketches  of  these  intertribal  broils.  Some  of  the  eastern 
Pit  Rivers  seem  to  have  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Modocs ;  but  the 
bands  farther  south,  especially  the  Hot  Spring  and  Big  Valley  Indians, 
were  the  principal  sufferers  by  these  incursions.  In  a  raid  of  1857  fifty-six 
of  their  women  and  children  were  enslaved  and  sold  on  the  Columbia  River 
for  Cayuse  ponies,  one  squaw  being  rated  at  five  or  six  horses  and  a  boy 
one  horse.* 

The  Pit  River  Indians  were  a  predatory  tribe  also,  and  very  dangerous 
to  the  immigrants  passing  through  their  country  to  northwestern  Oregon. 
Their  continued  depredations  made  it  a  duty  of  the  Government  to  inflict 
upon  them  a  heavy  chastisement,  and  Maj.  Gen.  George  Crook,  command¬ 
ing  the  Colorado  Department  of  the  United  States  Army,  was  intrusted 
with  its  execution.  This  campaign  of  1867  is  described  b}r  him  as  fol¬ 
lows  :f 

I  continued  the  campaign  into  the  Pit  Biver  country  with  Company  H,  First 
Cavalry,  Lieutenant  Parnelle;  Compauy  D,  Twenty-third  Infautry,  Lieutenant  Madi- 
gan,  First  Cavalry,  commanding;  and  Archie  McIntosh,  with  his  twenty  Fort  Boise 
Iudian  scouts.  We  found  on  Pit  Biver  a  party  of  warriors  iu  camp.  They  fled. 
The  next  day  we  discovered  a  large  party  of  warriors  in  the  bluffs  on  the  river.  We 
had  a  severe  fight,  lasting  two  days  and  nights.  They  effected  their  escape  by  means 
of  holes  and  crevices  iu  the  ground.  A  great  inauy  were  killed,  among  whom  were 
some  of  note;  how  many  could  not  be  ascertained.  Our  loss  was  Lieutenant  Madigan 
and  three  men  killed,  and  eight  soldiers  and  one  citizen  wounded. 

The  more  unruly  portion  of  these  Indians  were  subsequently  removed 
to  the  Round  Valley  Reservation,  California,  and  about  two  hundred  are 
still  in  their  old  homes. 

Between  the  Klamaths  and  the  neighboring  Snake  tribes  there  was 
always  a  sort  of  disaffection,  based  upon  difference  of  race,  language,  and 
habits;  but  whether  their  earlier  relations  were  always  those  of  open  hostility 
or  not  is  past  finding  out.f  The  wording  of  the  treaty  makes  it  probable  that 
the  hunting  grounds  north  and  east  of  their  present  seats  on  Sprague  River 
were  shared  in  common  by  both,  and  that  the  Snake  Indians  frequently 
•Alex.  S.  Taylor,  “  California  Farmer,”  May,  1859. 

tBeport  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  18GS-’69,  Part  I,  p.  69,  dated  August  22,  1867. 
Stephen  Powers  refers  to  this  fight  in  Contributions  III,  p.  268. 

x  One  of  the  Texts,  p.  28,  shows  that  the  Snakes  iu  one  instance  attacked  and 
massacred  in  a  very  cowardly  way  some  women  near  the  outlet  of  Williamson  Biver. 
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changed  their  settlements,  as  hunting  nations  are  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
Thus  Pauline  Marsh,  near  Silver  Lake,  and  Pauline  Lake,  on  one  of  the 
head  springs  of  Des  Chutes  River,  were  both  named  after  the  Snake  chief 
Panama  of  our  Texts.  The  bands  established  upon  the  Reservation  since 
the  treaty  was  concluded  are  called  Walpapi  and  Yahushkin.  At  first  they 
ran  off  and  committed  depredations  in  the  vicinity,  whereupon  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  compelled  to  force  them  back.  General  Crook  made  several 
expeditions  in  the  execution  of  the  task.  These  campaigns  were  short  and 
decisive,  and  the  Klamath  Lake  scouts  engaged  in  them  did  good  service, 
as  evidenced  by  General  Crook’s  reports  *  and  Dave  Hill’s  Text,  pages 
28-33.  Upon  the  defeat  and  killing  of  Panama,  the  Walpapi  chief,  the 
tribe  finally  quieted  down  and  remained  neutral  in  the  commotion  caused 
by  the  Modoc  war  of  1872-73. 

No  indications  are  at  hand  of  the  number  of  Indians  formerly  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  headwaters  of  the  Klamath  River.  Before  the  first  census  was 
taken  estimates  deserving  no  credence  were  made,  varying  from  one  thou¬ 
sand  to  two  thousand  Indians.  In  those  times  the  scourges  of  small-pox, 
syphilis,  and  whisky  did  not  inflict  such  terrible  ravages  as  they  do  now 
among  the  Indians;  but  instead  of  these  the  continual  tribal  quarrels, 
family  vengeance,  the  ordeals  of  witchcraft,  dearth  of  food,  and  the  inhu¬ 
man  treatment  of  the  females  must  have  claimed  many  more  victims  than  at 
present.  Emigration  and  intermarriages  with  other  tribes  were  rather  the 
exception  than  the  rule,  and  are  so  even  now. 

THE  TREATY  OF  1864. 

During  the  ten  years  following  Wright’s  massacre  the  country  began 
to  assume  a  somewhat  different  aspect  through  the  agricultural  and  stock- 
raising  settlements  of  white  people  that  sprung  up  in  Lost  River  Valley, 
around  Little  Klamath  Lake  and  in  other  places.  The  cession  of  lands  to 
the  “ Oregon  Central  Military  Road  Company”  from  Eugene  City,  in  Wil- 
l&met  Valley,  through  the  Cascade  range,  across  the  Klamath  Marsh,  to 

*  Contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1868-’69,  Part  I,  pp  69,  70, 
dated  September  2,  1867,  and  March  19,  1868.  The  troops  killed  twenty-four  Snake 
Indians  in  the  expedition  of  1867.  See  also  Texts,  Note  to  28,  14. 
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Warner  Lake,  and  thence  to  the  boundary  of  Idaho,  with  its  “six  miles 
limit”  grants  on  both  sides,  took  place  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty. 

In  order  to  subject  the  troublesome  Snake  and  Modoc  tribes  to  a 
stricter  control,  and  to  secure  more  protection  to  settlers  and  the  immi¬ 
grants  traveling  through  Oregon,  Fort  Klamath  was  established  north  of 
Upper  Klamath  Lake,  in  Lake  County,  and  garrisoned  with  several  com¬ 
panies,  who  were  of  great  service  in  preserving  order  in  these  sparsely 
inhabited  tracts.  The  Klamath  Lake  Indians  were  more  inclined  to  keep 
up  friendship  with  the  white  people  than  the  other  tribes,  nevertheless 
some  turbulent  characters  among  them  necessitated  military  restraint 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Northern  District  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Judge  E.  Steele,  adjusted  some  grave  difficulties  between  the  Shasti 
and  the  Maklaks  Indians,  which  threatened  to  break  out  into  a  terrible  war 
of  devastation  against  the  Shasti  and  the  white  settlers  alike.  Some  of  the 
Maklaks  “  braves”  had  been  killed  upon  the  lands  of  white  settlers,  and  the 
injured  Indians  had  begun  retaliation  already.  Colonel  Drew,  stationed  at 
Fort  Klamath  (who  fought  marauding  bands  of  Shoshoni  and  Bannocks 
during  the  summer  of  1864),  had  arrested  and  executed  “Captain”  George, 
a  Klamath  Lake  chief,  for  criminal  acts,  and  killed  an  Indian  commonly 
known  as  Skukum  John.  The  chiefs  and  some  representative  Indians  of 
the  contending  tribes  met  Judge  Steele  near  Yreka,  California,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  14,  1864,  and  for  some  trifling  consideration  agreed  to  forego  all  further 
hostilities  among  themselves,  to  allow  free  passage  to  anybody  traveling 
through  their  territories,  and  to  maintain  terms  of  friendship  with  all  whites, 
negroes,  and  Chinese.  The  Modocs  also  made  the  special  promise  to 
harass  no  longer  the  Pit  River  Indians  by  annual  raids.  It  also  appears 
from  Mr.  Steele’s  allocution  to  the  Indians  that  they  had  been  selling  to 
whites  and  others  Indian  children  of  their  own  and  of  other  tribes,  and  also 
squaws,  the  latter  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution.* 

The  establishment  of  Fort  Klamath,  the  increase  of  white  men’s  settle¬ 
ments,  the  possibility  of  Indian  outbreaks  on  account  of  the  greater  vicinity 
of  the  farms  to  the  Indian  villages,  and  the  desire  of  the  Indians  themselves 
to  obtain  rations,  supplies,  and  annuities  brought  the  opportunity  of  a 
*  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1864,  pp.  84,  85  and  108-110. 
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treaty  with  these  Indians  more  forcibly  before  the  Government  than  ever 
before.  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  Indian  Commissioner  Will¬ 
iam  P.  Dole,  Superintendent  J.  W.  Perit  Huntington,  accompanied  by 
Agent  Logan,  went  through  the  Des  Chutes  Valley  to  Fort  Klamath,  and 
found  there  a  large  number  of  Indians  of  both  sexes  assembled,  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  of  whom  were  Klamath  Lake,  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
Modoc  people,  and  twenty -two  of  the  Yahuskin  band  of  Snake  Indians. 
They  unanimously  concurred  in  the  desire  that  Lindsey  Applegate,  a  settler 
of  Jackson  County  Oregon,  be  appointed  as  their  agent.  The  treaty  was 
concluded  on  the  14tli  of  October,  1864,  and  duly  signed  by  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties,  including  twenty-six  chiefs  and  principal  men  of  the  tribes. 
Huntington’s  estimate  of  funds  necessary  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 
and  subsisting  the  Indians  the  first  year  amounted  to  a  total  of  $69,400. 
The  text  of  the  treaty  being  too  long  for  insertion  entire,  I  restrict  myself 
here  to  the  contents  of  the  principal  paragraphs : 

Article  1  stipulates  the  cession  of  the  territory  described  above  (p.  xvi), 
and  sets  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  tribes  referred  to  the  tract  included 
within  the  limits  following:  Beginning  upon  the  Point  of  Rocks,  about 
twelve  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  Williamson  River,*  the  boundary  follows 
the  eastern  shore  north  to  the  mouth  of  Wood  River;  thence  up  Wood 
River  to  a  point  one  mile  north  of  the  bridge  at  Fort  Klamath  ;  thence  du3 
east  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which  divides  the  upper  and  middle  Klamath 
Lakes  (now  called  Klamath  Marsh  and  Upper  Klamath  Lake);  thence 
along  said  ridge  to  a  point  due  east  of  the  north  end  of  the  upper  lake;  thence 
due  east,  passing  the  said  north  end  of  the  upper  lake  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake ;  thence  along  said  mountain  to  the 
point  where  Sprague’s  River  is  intersected  by  the  Ish-tish-ea-wax  Creek 
(probably  Meryl  Creek);  then  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  the  extremity  of  which  forms  the  Point  of  Rocks ;  thence  along 
said  mountain  to  the  place  of  beginning.  The  tribes  will  remove  to  this 
reservation  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  remain 
thereon.  No  whites,  except  employes  and  officers  of  the  United  States 
Government,  are  allowed  to  reside  upon  this  tract,  and  the  Indians  have 

•At  the  foot  of  Nilakshi  Mountain. 
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the  exclusive  right  of  taking  fish  and  gathering  edible  roots,  seeds,  and 
berries  within  the  reservation.  Provision  is  made  by  which  the  right  of 
way  for  public  roads  and  railroads  across  said  reservation  is  reserved  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Article  2.  As  a  payment  for  the  ceded  lands  the  Indians  shall  receive 
$8,000  per  annum  for  a  period  of  five  years,  $5,000  per  annum  for  the  next 
five  years,  and  the  sum  of  $3,000  per  annum  for  the  five  years  next  suc¬ 
ceeding. 

Article  3  provides  for  the  payment  of  $35,000  for  removing  the  In¬ 
dians  to  the  reservation,  subsisting  them  during  the  first  year,  and  provid¬ 
ing  them  with  clothing,  teams,  tools,  seeds,  etc. 

Articles  4  and  5  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  saw-mill,  a  flouring- 
mill,  a  manual-labor  school,  and  hospital  buildings,  all  to  be  maintained 
and  supplied  with  working  material  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  for 
the  period  of  twenty  years.  Employes  for  running  these  establishments 
shall  be  paid  and  housed  by  the  Government  also. 

Article  G  reserves  the  right  to  the  Government  to  provide  each  Indian 
family  with  lands  in  severalty  to  the  extent  of  forty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  and  to  guarantee  possession  to  them.  Indians  are  not  allowed 
to  alienate  these  lands. 

Article  9.  The  Indians  acknowledge  their  dependence  upon  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  and  pledge  themselves  to  be  friendly  with 
all  citizens  thereof,  to  commit  no  depredations  upon  the  persons  or  property 
of  said  citizens,  and  to  refrain  from  carrying  on  any  war  upon  other  Indian 
tribes. 

Article  10  prohibits  the  sale  and  use  of  liquors  upon  the  Reservation, 
and  Article  11  permits  the  Government  to  locate  other  Indian  tribes  thereon, 
the  parties  to  this  treaty  not  losing  any  rights  thereby. 

The  treaty  was  proclaimed  February  17,  1870. 

Like  most  of  the  treaties  concluded  between  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Indian  tribes,  this  compact  was  made  much  more  to  the 
advantage  of  the  white  man  than  of  his  red  brother.  Not  only  were  the 
stipulated  annuities  rather  small  for  a  body  of  Indians,  which  was  then 
considered  to  number  about  two  thousand  people,  but  these  annuities  were 
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to  be  paid  only  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  President  and  the 
Senate,  which  did  not  take  place  till  five  years  after  the  conclusion,  viz, 
February  17,  1870.  Meanwhile  the  Indians  were  always  subject  to  the 
possibility  of  being  removed  from  the  homes  of  their  ancestors  by  the  stroke 
of  a  pen.  The  bungling  composition  of  the  document  appears  from  the  fact 
that  a  grave  mistake  was  committed  by  inserting  the  term  “east”  instead 
of  west  (italicized  in  our  text  above),  and  by  not  mentioning  the  land 
grant  made  to  the  Oregon  Central  Military  Wagon  Road  Company  before 
1864,  which,  when  insisted  upon,  would,  with  its  twelve-mile  limits,  take 
away  the  best  parts  of  the  Reserve,  the  Sprague  River  Valley,  for  instance. 
At  the  time  when  I  visited  the  country,  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  the  Klamath 
Lake  Indians  showed  much  animosity  against  the  settlers  establishing  them¬ 
selves  within  their  domain.  The  company  having  left  many  portions  of 
their  projected  wagon  road  unfinished,  Congress,  by  act  approved  March  2, 
1889,  directed  the  Attorney-General  to  cause  suits  to  be  brought  within  six 
months  from  that  date,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  Oregon,  to  try  the  questions,  among  others,  of  the 
seasonable  and  proper  completion  of  said  road,  and  to  obtain  judgments, 
which  the  court  was  authorized  to  render,  declaring  forfeited  to  the  United 
States  all  lands  lying  conterminous  with  those  parts  of  the  road  which  weje 
not  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  granting  act. 
(Cf.  on  this  subject  Ex.  Doc.  131,  House  of  Representatives,  Forty-ninth 
Congress,  first  session,  and  Ex.  Doc.  124,  Senate,  Fiftieth  Congress.) 

The  first  representative  of  the  Government,  Subagent  Lindsey  Apple- 
gate,  erected  some  buildings  at  the  northwest  point  of  Upper  Klamath 
Lake,  called  Skohuashki  (abbr.  Kohashti);  but  as  early  as  1866  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  place  had  no  suitable  water-power,  but  that 
three  miles  above  the  little  creek  at  Beetle’s  Rest  was  a  most  excellent 
motor  for  driving  a  saw-mill  and  a  grist-mill,  and,  being  on  the  edge  of  the 
pine  woods,  was  a  well-fitted  and  shady  place  for  the  agency  buildings. 
This  advice  was  followed  in  1868,  two  years  before  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  In  the  same  year  the  old  practice  of  cremating  dead  bodies  w'as 
abandoned  and  inhumation  introduced.  The  grave-yard  was  established 
around  the  ash-pile  of  cremation,  still  visible  in  1877,  and  in  1878  a  second 
v 
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cemetery  was  inaugurated  between  the  Williamson  River  and  Modoc  Point, 
one  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  bridge. 

President  U.  S.  Grant’s  peace  policy  in  regard  to  the  Indians  was 
inaugurated  by  act  of  Congress  dated  April  10,  1869.  The  supervision  of 
the  Indian  agencies  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of  religious 
denominations,  a  board  of  commissioners  appointed,*  and  the  spiritual  in¬ 
terests  of  that  reservation  turned  over  to  the  Methodist  Church. 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCHES  ON  THESE  INDIANS. 

The  study  of  the  ethnography  of  a  tribe  usually  precedes  that  of  its 
language;  sometimes  both  are  pursued  simultaneously,  and  this  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  correct  method.  In  the  case  of  the  Maklaks,  Horatio  Hale,f  the 
linguist  of  Ch.  Wilkes’s  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  (1838-1842), 
and  still  holding  forth  as  a  pioneer  in  his  lines  of  research,  took  down  a 
vocabulary  from  a  Klamath  Lake  Indian  whom  he  met  on  the  Columbia 
River  in  1841.  No  ethnographic  remarks  upon  the  tribe  accompany  this 
vocabulary,  probably  because  information  obtained  from  interpreters,  who 
speak  the  Chinook  jargon  only,  is  notoriously  unreliable. 

Next  in  time  follow  the  extensive  explorations  of  John  Charles  FrdmontJ 
of*  the  interior  basin  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  of  the  Pacific  coast 
from  1843  to  1844,  and  again  from  1845  to  1846,  during  which  the 
Klamath  Lakes  and  Klamath  Marsh  were  visited  and  explored.  His  re¬ 
ports  contain  graphic  sketches  of  all  that  was  seen  and  observed  by  his 
parties ;  but  scientific  accuracy  is  often  wanting,  and  many  countries  are 
described  without  giving  the  Indian  local  names,  which  are  indispensable 
to  identification. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  United  States  (California 
in  1846,  Oregon  in  1848)  naturally  suggested  projects  of  connecting  the 
two  oceans  by  a  transcontinental  railroad,  starting  from  the  Mississippi 
River  and  reaching  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  Central  Govern- 

*Cf.  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  second  edition,  1878,  p.  359. 

t  Born  in  Newport,  New  Hampshire,  in  1817. 

X  Born  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  January  21,  1813;  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  in  1856;  died  in  New  York  City,  July  13,  1890. 
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ment  sent  out  in  different  directions  army  officers  and  engineers  to  survey 
the  proposed  routes,  and  to  publish  the  results  in  a  series  of  volumes.*  For 
this  purpose  the  Thirty-second  Congress  appropriated,  by  an  act  passed 
May  3,  1853,  the  sum  of  $150,000,  which  was  by  two  later  appropriations 
in  1854  increased  to  a  total  of  $340,000.  A  branch  of  this  railroad  was  to 
run  up  the  Sacramento  Valley  to  the  Columbia  River.  In  this  portion  the 
Klamath  headwaters  were  principally  concerned,  and  it  is  that  which  was 
surveyed  by  Lieut.  Robert  Stockton  Williamson,!  assisted  by  Lieut.  Henry 
Larcom  Abbot,  both  of  the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers.  Their  joint 
report,  together  with  the  reports  of  specialists  on  zoology,  botany,  geology, 
etc.,  is  contained  in  Vol.  VI  (1855)  X  These  reports  are  valuable  and  on  a 
level  with  the  condition  of  science  as  it  was  in  those  days;  but  the  use  of 
the  volumes  is  inconvenient  when  reference  has  to  be  made  to  the  bulky 
maps,  all  of  which  are  contained  in  other  volumes  than  the  reports  them¬ 
selves.  Lieutenant  Williamson,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Crook,  when  on  the 
border  of  Klamath  Marsh  (August  22,  1855),  obtained  one  hundred  and 
two  terms  of  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect,  which  are  published  in  Vol.  VI, 
Part  I,  pp.  71,  72.  This  vocabulary  is  brimful  of  mistakes,  not  through  any 
want  of  attention  of  these  officers,  but  because  they  questioned  their  inter¬ 
preter  through  the  imperfect  mediums  of  gestures  and  the  Chinook  jargon. 

The  vocabulary  taken  in  1864  by  Dr.  William  M.  Grabb  at  Kohashti 
shows  the  same  defects,  and  was  obtained  through  the  “jargon”  also; 
other  collections  were  made  by  Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  W.  C.  Clark, 
and  Lewis  F.  Hadley.  The  words  of  Modoc  as  quoted  in  the  publications 
of  A.  B.  Meacham  are  misspelt  almost  without  exception.  From  Stephen 
Powers  we  possess  a  short  Modoc  vocabulary,  as  yet  unpublished. 

Whosoever  inspects  these  word  collections  will  see  at  once  that  the 
study  of  the  Klamath  language  had  never  gone  beyond  the  vocabulary 

*  Reports  of  explorations  and  surveys  to  ascer  ;ain  the  most  practicable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  route  for  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  made  in 
1853  and  years  following.  Washington,  1855-1860.  Quarto;  illustr.  with  plates  and 
maps.  Thirteen  volumes. 

t  Williamson  was  boru  1824  iu  New  York,  and  died  1882  in  San  Francisco. 
Abbot,  a  native  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  was  born  in  1831. 

\  The  first  part  of  Yol.  VI  contains  Abbot’s  report,  and  is  chiefly  topographical. 
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stage  before  the  publication  of  the  present  volume.  Even  the  author  expe¬ 
rienced  considerable  difficulties  before  he  could  pass  beyond  that  limit. 
When  he  reached  the  reservation  agency  he  found  not  over  three  or  four 
individuals  who  were  able  to  speak  a  tolerable  English,  and  the  knowledge 
of  this  tongue  is  absolutely  necessary  to  any  one  who  aspires  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  interpreter  of  his  own  language  in  those  parts.  The  Indians 
were  nearly  all  pure  bloods,  and  most  of  them  knew  scarcely  more  than  a 
dozen  English  terms.  Many  could  converse  in  Chinook  jargon,  but  the 
majority,  especially  the  females,  were  not  acquainted  even  with  this  preca¬ 
rious  means  of  intercourse.  Indeed,  these  people  must  be  slow  in  acquir¬ 
ing  an  Aryan  language  like  English,  for  it  presents  so  many  character¬ 
istics  entirely  opposite  to  those  of  Klamath.  English  is  not  provided  with 
reduplication,  prefixes  of  form,  nor  with  the  multiple  suffixes  of  Klamath ; 
it  differs  from  it  also  by  its  more  complex  syntactic  structure,  its  imperfect 
nominal  inflection,  by  its  distinctive  form  for  the  nominal  plural,  the  grada¬ 
tion  of  the  adjective  and  adverb  effected  by  suffixation,  its  personal  inflec¬ 
tion  of  the  verb,  and  a  long  array  of  irregular  and  auxiliary  verbs. 

Thus  it  will  be  easily  perceived  that  the  obtaining  of  correct  and  reli¬ 
able  ethnographic  and  linguistic  information  in  such  a  tribe  is  fraught  with 
many  difficulties.  Sometimes  it  is  practicable  to  get  the  terms  for  visible 
objects  by  making  gesture  signs  or  by  pointing  at  the  objects,  but  it  just  as 
often  misleads ;  and  if  the  investigator  has  to  do  with  people  who  know  no 
other  language  than  their  own,  he  must  revise  his  notes  with  many  of  them 
before  he  can  place  any  trust  in  what  he  has  written  down  from  dictation. 
The  Indians  and  mixed  bloods  who  have  made  some  progress  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  English  pronounce  / as  p,  v  as  b ,  r  as  l — are  modeling  English  after 
their  own  language,  using  he  for  our  he,  she,  it,  they,  him,  her,  them;  all  this 
being  hu'k,  hu't,  hu'nk  for  them.  They  do  not  know  how  to  use  our  conjunc¬ 
tions,  a  defect  which  makes  all  the  tales,  myths,  and  other  textual  informa¬ 
tion  unintelligible.  The  only  means  of  obtaining  results  is  to  pick  out  the 
best  people  from  the  crowd  and  to  train  them  for  awhile  for  the  purpose 
wanted,  until  they  are  brought  so  far  as  to  feel  or  understand  the  scope  of 
the  investigator.  Women  will  be  found  more  useful  than  men  to  inform 
him  about  myths,  animal  stories,  the  gathering  of  vegetable  food,  house- 
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bold  affairs,  and  terms  referring  to  colors ;  men  more  appropriate  than 
women  in  instructing  him  about  their  hunts,  fishing,  travels,  their  legal 
customs,  wars  and  raids,  house-building,  and  similar  work.  Omit  asking 
them  about  the  deceased,  for  it  makes  them  angry  and  sullen.  They  do  not 
as  a  rule  willfully  lead  the  investigator  into  error  when  they  see  that  he  is 
in  earnest.  Errors  often  originate  in  preconceived  notions  or  theories  and 
inappropriate  questions  of  the  investigator,  sometimes  also  in  the  want  of 
abstract  terms  in  the  interpreter’s  language.  To  insure  correctness  in  an 
Indian  myth,  animal  story,  or  any  relation  whatever,  it  should  first  be 
taken  down  in  Indian,  and  of  this  a  verbatim  translation  secured. 

Ethnographic  sketches  of  both  tribes,  but  chiefly  of  the  Modocs,  were 
published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  time  of  Ben 
Wright’s  massacre,  but  they  were  not  accessible  to  me;  more  circumstantial 
were  those  written  at  the  time  of  the  Modoc  war  (1872-’73),  and  specimens 
of  these  may  be  seen  in  A.  B.  Meacham’s  publications,  in  the  “  Overland 
Monthly”  of  San  Francisco,  and  in  Stephen  Powers’s  “The  Modok,”  in 
Contributions  III,  pp.  252-262. 

Ethnographic  objects  manufactured  by  and  in  actual  use  among  both 
tribes  were  purchased  at  different  periods  by  collectors.  The  National 
Museum  in  Washington  owns  several  of  them;  but  the  most  complete  col¬ 
lection  is  probably  the  one  made  in  1882  by  the  Swiss  naturalist,  Alphons 
Forrer,  a  native  of  St.  Gall,  which  was  partly  sold  to  the  Ethnographic 
Museum  of  St.  Gall,  partly  (eighty-five  articles)  to  that  of  Berne,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Switzerland.  Forrer  lived  several  months  among  the  Klamaths, 
and  thus  was  enabled  to  secure  the  best  specimens.  There  are  two  hanasish 
or  “  magic  arrows,”  an  implement  which  has  probably  become  very  scarce 
now.  The  majority  of  these  objects  are  manufactured  from  wood,  fur- 
skin,  and  basket  material.  There  is  no  suitable  clay  found  in  the  Klamath 
River  Highlands,  hence  these  Indians  never  made  any  pottery. 

The  report  of  Lieutenants  Williamson  and  Abbot  contains  a  large 
array  of  astronomic  positions  and  of  meteorologic  observations  made  during 
the  expedition,  which  will  prove  useful  to  later  observers.  The  zoologic, 
botanic,  and  geologic  reports*  made  by  different  scientists  were  considered 
of  high  value  at  the  time  they  were  first  published.  It  will  be  remembered 
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that  these  explorations  were  the  starting-point  of  all  further  researches  upon 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  as  such  they  are  creditable  to  the  men  with  whom 
and  the  epoch  at  which  they  originated. 

The  topographic  .map  of  the  Klamath  headwaters  is  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  It  is  laid  out  upon  a  scale  of  1  to 
250,000,  with  contour  intervals  of  200  feet,  the  rivers  and  water  sheets  in 
blue.  The  sheets  are  named  as  follows:  Ashland,  Klamath,*  Shasta, 
Modoc  Lava  Bed,  Alturas — the  last  three  belonging  to  California.  The 
surveys  were  made  from  1883  to  1887  by  Henry  Gannett,  chief  geographer, 
A.  H.  Thompson,  geographer  in  charge ;  triangulation  by  the  George  M. 
Wheeler  survey,  by  Mark  B.  Kerr ;  and  topography,  by  Eugene  Ricksecker 
and  partly  by  Mark  B.  Kerr. 


THE  MODOC  WAR  OF  1872-1873. 

The  well-known  maxim,  u  it  is  cheaper  to  feed  the  Indians  than  to 
fight  them,”  has  forced  itself  upon  the  governments  of  all  American  coun¬ 
tries  in  such  indelible  characters  that  it  has  become  a  rule  for  them  to  con¬ 
clude  treaties  with  the  different  “  nations  ”  to  keep  them  at  peace,  feed  them 
by  rations  or  annuities,  and  confine  them  within  the  limits  of  certain  terri¬ 
tories.  The  treaty  of  1864  was  not  attended  by  all  the  favorable  results 
expected.  The  Snake  Indians  ran  off  from  the  Reservation  during  April, 
1866,  the  Modocs  in  1865.  The  latter  tribe  were  not  compelled  to  leave 
their  old  domain,  now  ceded  to  the  United  States,  till  1869.  Moreover,  it 
always  takes  several  years  to  gather  straying  Indians  upon  a  reservation 
after  a  treaty  has  become  an  accomplished-  fact.  The  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  Oregon,  Mr.  Meacham,  on  December  30,  1869,  after  a 
long  and  excited  “  talk,”  succeeded  in  bringing  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
Modocs  to  Modoc  Point,  upon  the  reservation  allotted  to  them.  On  April 
26,  1870,  the  supply  of  rations  was  exhausted,  and  the  more  obstinate  half 
of  the  tribe  left  the  Reservation  again  for  the  old  domain  upon  Lost  River 
and  the  lakes,  whereas  the  other  half,  under  Skdntchish,  went  to  Yaneks, 
on  Sprague  River,  where  the  Superintendent  located  them.  All  Modocs 
*  The  name  for  the  sheet  east  of  Klamath  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
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had  become  disgusted  at  the  close  neighborhood  and  secret  enmity  of  the 
Klamath  Lake  Indians,  their  congeners. 

The  presence  of  the  Modocs  in  their  “old  country,”  though  contrary 
to  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  was  tolerated  by  the  Government  until  the 
autumn  of  1872,  when  the  complaints  of  the  white  settlers  against  the 
Indians  became  too  frequent  and  serious  to  be  further  disregarded.  A 
struggle  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  could  no  longer  be  post¬ 
poned  The  Modocs’  open  defiance  to  the  authorities  could  no  longer  be 
endured,  and  this  brought  on  the  Modoc  war. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  give  more  than  an  outline  sketch  of  this 
bloody  contest  of  a  small,  sturdy  people  of  mountaineers  against  the  regu¬ 
lar  army  and  a  large  body  of  volunteers ;  but  many  references  in  detail 
have  been  made  to  it  in  the  Texts  and  Notes,  to  which  the  reader  may 
refer.  A  monograph  of  the  Modoc  war  doing  full  justice  to  the  importance 
of  this  event  and  to  its  ethnographic  features  would  alone  fill  a  volume  of 
considerable  size.  Here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  Indian  wars,  the  result  was 
that  the  strong  conquered  the  weak,  which  is  always  the  case  in  the  end, 
especially  when  the  former  has  the  law  on  his  side. 

According  to  the  war  chronicle  obtained  by  me  in  the  Modoc  dialect 
from  the  Riddle  family  the  war  originated  in  a  petition  sent  by  the  settlers 
to  the  President  to  have  the  Indians  removed  from  their  old  homes  to  the 
Reservation,  in  fulfillment  of  the  treaty  stipulations.  The  President  agreed 
to  this,  and  sent  an  order  to  the  commander  at  Fort  Klamath  to  have  them 
removed — “peaceably  if  you  can;  forcibly  if  you  must!”  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  November  29,  1872,  Major  Jackson  surrounded  the  Modoc  camp 
upon  Lost  River,  near  its  mouth.  When  he  tried  to  disarm  and  capture  the 
men  they  escaped  to  the  hills.  The  soldiers  and  the  settlers  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  then  fired  upon  the  unprotected  women  and  children  of  another 
Modoc  camp  farther  north,  for  which  brutal  act  the  Modoc  men  retaliated 
in  the  afternoon  by  killing  fourteen  settlers  upon  their  farms.  Hereupon 
the  Modocs  retreated  with  their  families  to  the  Lava  Beds,  south  of  Tule 
Lake,  the  home  of  the  Kumbatwash,  and  there  they  strengthened  some 
select  positions,  already  strong  by  nature,  through  the  erection  of  stone 
walls  and  earth-works.  Kfntpuash  or  Captain  Jack,  who  now  was  not  the 
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chief  only  but  also  the  military  leader  of  the  Modocs,  selected  for  his  head¬ 
quarters  the  spacious  cavern  called  Ben  Wright’s  Cave,  and  there  the  tribe 
remained,  unattacked  and  unharmed,  until  the  17th  of  January  of  the  year 
ensuing. 

The  wintry  season  and  the  difficult  condition  of  the  roads,  or  rather 
trails,  in  these  mountainous  tracts  delayed  the  concentration  of  the  troops 
and  provisions  to  the  Lava  Beds  for  nearly  two  months.  On  the  day 
above  mentioned  Colonel  Frank  Wheaton,  then  in  command,  resolved  to 
attack  from  two  sides  the  seventy*  sturdy  warriors  in  their  stronghold. 
Many  of  the  troops  were  fresh  from  Arizona,  and  had  fought  against 
Apaches  armed  with  hows  and  lances  only.  The  Modocs  carried  the  old 
octagonal  small-bore  Kentucky  rifle  with  the  greased  patch  and  small  ball, 
which  within  its  limited  range  had  a  very  flat  trajectory,  and  consequently 
a  large  dangerous  space.f  The  fog  was  so  thick  that  men  could  not  see 
their  right  or  left  hand  comrades,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  commander  ordered 
the  attack.  Scarface  Charley,  a  leader  possessed  of  the  best  military  and 
engineering  capacity  in  this  war,  claimed  that  he  held  his  station,  with  three 
squaws  to  load,  against  a  platoon  of  cavalry.  The  troops  counted  in  all 
about  four  hundred  men.  One  corps  had  to  attack  from  the  north,  viz, 
the  shore  of  Tule  Lake,  the  other  from  the  west,  and  without  connecting 
both  by  a  field  telegraph  the  commander  ordered  them  to  unite  upon  the 
top  of  the  hills  after  storming  the  Indian  positions.  The  fog  annihilated 
these  plans  entirely,  and  the  decimated  troops  were  in  the  evening  with¬ 
drawn  to  Van  Bremer’s  farm,  west  of  the  Lava  Beds. 

After  this  signal  discomfiture  another  officer,  General  Alvin  C.  Gillem, 
was  assigned  to  the  command,  and  the  troops  were  reinforced  by  four  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Fourth  Artillery  from  San  Francisco.  Instead  of  attacking 
the  Modocs  again  on  a  clear  day  and  bombarding  their  positions,  it  was 
deemed  proper  to  negotiate  with  them  for  peace.  There  was  a  party  of 
extremists  for  war  in  the  Modoc  camp  and  another  inclined  to  listen  to 
peace  overtures,  and  upon  the  latter  the  body  of  the  Peace  Commissioners! 

♦For  the  later  period  of  the  war,  beginning  April  16,  Frank  Kiddle  states  the 
number  of  the  Modoc  wariiors  to  have  been  fifty-one;  42,  20. 

t Captain  Fields,  “The  Modoc  War.” 

f  Appointed  by  the  Secretarj’  of  the  Interior,  C.  Delano.  The  particulars  in 
Texts ;  note  to  38,  1,  page  48. 
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principally  relied.  Several  attempts  at  parleying  were  unsuccessful,  but 
finally-  the  parties  were  appointed  to  convene  on  April  11,  1873.  The 
capture  of  Kintpuash’s  ponies  by  the  troops,  in  spite  of  General  Canby’s 
promise  of  a  total  suspension  of  hostilities,  had  exasperated  the  chief  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  and  his  aids  resolved  upon  murder  by  treachery. 
The  dark  deed  was  successfully  perpetrated  upon  two  members  of  the 
Peace  Commission.  The  others  fled,  and  henceforth,  after  the  dastardly 
murder  of  General  Canby,  a  new  plan  was  adopted  for  a  speedy  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war. 

Wright's  Cave  and  surroundings  were  bombarded  with  heavy  shells 
on  April  16,  17,  and  18,  and  attacks  made  by  the  troops  simultaneously. 
By  this  time  about  ninety  Indian  scouts  had  joined  the  Army,  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  Warm  Spring,  one-third  Wasco  Indians,  all  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Donald  McKay.  The  Modocs  vacated  the  cave  on  April  19,  and 
were  met  by  a  detachment  of  regulars  and  thirty  scouts  at  Sand  Hill,  four 
miles  from  the  cave,  on  April  26.  This  engagement  was  more  disastrous 
to  the  troops  than  to  the  Modocs;  but  at  the  Dry  Lake  fight,  May  10,  the 
latter  were  forced  to  retreat.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Modoc  forces  ;  their  provisions  commenced  to  give  out,  and  one  portion 
of  the  warriors  became  dissatisfied  with  Kintpuash’s  leadership.  This  party 
surrendered  May  25  to  the  commander-in-chief,  General  Jefferson  C.  Davis, 
who  had  on  May  2  relieved  Colonel  Gillem,  the  intermediate  commander. 
Soon  after  this,  on  June  1,  Kfntpuash,  with  the  few  men  who  had  remained 
true  to  him,  gave  himself  up  to  a  scouting  party  of  cavalry,  led  to  his  hid¬ 
ing  place  by  the  treacherous  Steamboat  Frank,*  who,  it  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  notwithstanding,  had  been  one  of  the  most  valiant  defenders  of  the 
Modoc  cause. 

The  captured  Modocs,  numbering  with  their  women  and  children 
about  one  hundred  and  forty-five  persons,  were  for  awhile  fed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Government,  and  then  brought  to  the  northeastern  corner  of 
the  Indian  Territory,  where  their  remnants  live  at  the  present  time.  Before 
their  departure  a  number  of  them,  while  being  conveyed  in  a  wagon  to 
some  place  near  Tule  Lake,  were  fired  upon  and  some  females  killed  by 
the  revengeful  settlers.  The  murderers  of  General  Canby  and  Dr.  Thomas 
*  Cf.  Texts  55;  14,  15,  and  Note. 
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could  not  remain  unpunished.  Brought  before  a  jury  at  Fort  Klamath, 
Kmtpuash,  Chief  Skdntchish,  Black  or  Huka  Jim,  and  Boston  Charley 
were  condemned  to  the  gallows  and  hung  at  the  Fort  October  3,  1873, 
while  two  accessories  to  the  deed — Bantcho  and  Slu'lks  (now  George 
Denny) — were  condemned  to  incarceration  at  Fort  Alcatraz,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay.* 

Thus  ended  the  long-contested  struggle  of  the  little  Modoc  band 
against  the  Oregon  and  California  volunteers  and  the  regular  troops  of  the 
United  States  Army.  Certainly  the  heroism  and  ingenuity  displayed  by 
the  Modocs  would  have  been  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  would  have 
passed  down  to  posterity  in  the  brightest  colors  of  patriotism  had  not  the 
murderous  “entreacte”  and  Canby’s  death  deprived  the  struggle  of  its 
heroic  luster.  The  unworthy  termination  of  this  war  is  well  typified  by 
the  fact  that  the  skeleton  of  the  Modoc  captain  is  now  dangling  as  an  ana¬ 
tomical  specimen  in  the  museum  of  the  Surgeon-General’s  Office,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  District  of  Columbia. 

STATISTICS. 

From  the  end  of  the  Modoc  war  to  the  present  year  the  condition  of 
affairs  has  not  changed  much  in  the  Klamath  Highlands.  The  reports  of 
the  United  States  agent  repeat  the  same  story  of  progress  towards  civiliza¬ 
tion  every  year ;  but  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  a  hunter  tribe 
into  the  high  road  of  Christian  culture  and  industrial  progress  we  can  not 
attach  much  credence  to  such  reports  so  long  as  they  are  couched  in  gener¬ 
alities  and  do  not  contain  special  facts  attesting  mental  improvement  by 
schooling. 

In  agriculture  success  is  possible  only  in  the  Sprague  River  Valley, 
but  pasturing  will  succeed  almost  on  every  spot  of  the  Reservation.  The 
report  of  1888,  compared  with  that  of  1880,  shows  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  direction.  The  2,500  horses  and  mules  counted  in  1880  had 
increased  to  4,532  in  1888  ;  the  200  head  of  cattle  to  2,201.  In  the  latter 
year  the  number  of  swine  figured  208,  of  domestic  fowl,  1,000.  Of  the 
20,000  tillable  acres  of  land  1,400  were  cultivated  by  the  Indians  in 

*  Slu'lks  was  released,  and  stays  now  at  the  Modoc  Reservation,  Indian  Territory, 
with  Searface  Charley  and  some  other  warriors  of  that  war. 
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1888  and  500  broken  by  them;  10,000  acres  were  inclosed  by  fences. 
The  crops  of  1888  amounted  to  8,000  bushels  of  wheat,  4,000  of  oats  and 
barley,  1,000  bushels  of  vegetables,  3,000  tons  of  hay;  and  500  pounds  of 
butter  were  manufactured.  Of  lumber  100,000  feet  were  sawed.  The 
Indians  transported  with  their  own  teams  500  tons  of  freight,  and  thereby 
earned  $1,500.  The  two  boarding-schools,  one  at  the  Klamath  Agency 
and  the  other  at  Y&neks,  in  the  same  year  boarded  215  pupils  at  a  cost  to 
the  Government  of  $18,764 — about  $10.40  a  month  per  capita. 

The  number  of  acres  contained  within  the  Klamath  Reservation  is 
1,056,000,  and  of  these  only  about  20,000  acres  are  considered  to  be  tilla¬ 
ble  land.  The  rest  is  occupied  by  woods,  marshes,  rocks,  and  other  hin¬ 
drances  to  cultivation. 

The  school  and  church  interests  are  in  the  bands  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  which  also  has  a  vote  in  the  appointment  of  the  United 
States  agent. 

The  statistics  of  population  have  furnished  reliable  data  only  from  the 
time  when  annuities  were  first  distributed  among  these  Indians.  This  ne¬ 
cessitated  an  annual  count  of  each  family,  giving  the  number  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  belonging  to  each.  One  of  these  was  made  during  my  presence  on 
the  reserve  on  October  30,  1877,  before  the  winter  supplies  were  dealt  out 


to  the  tribe.  The  summary  is  as  follows : 

David  Hill,  chief,  at  Agency  and  on  Williamson  River .  225 

P’lu,  head  chief,  at  the  bridge,  Williamson  River . .  122 

Long  John,  chief .  103 

Jack,  chief .  92 

Lllo,  chief . 23 

Total . 565 


The  census  taken  in  the  Sprague  River  Valley,  Yaneks  subagency, 
furnished  the  following  figures,  Klamath  Lake  Indians  and  Modocs  being 


indiscriminately  included: 

Littlejohn,  chief  . .  . . .  14 

Skontcbish,  chief .  18 

Modoc  Johnson,  head  chief .  71 

Ben,  chief .  61 

Brown,  chief . 30 

Total .  194 
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The  Snake  Indians  were  not  counted  at  that  time,  but  were  assumed 
to  have  the  same  population  as  in  1876  :  137.  This  gives  a  total  of  Indians 
for  the  Reservation  of  896.  This  count  included  about  eight  mixed  bloods 
and  seven  Warm  Spring  Indians  from  the  Des  Chutes  River.  The  board¬ 
ing-school  at  the  Klamath  Agency  then  had  eighteen  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

The  reports  of  the  Indian  Commissioner  for  1880,  1881,  1882,  1883, 
and  1884  can  not  be  fully  relied  on,  smce  they  give  the  same  figures  for 
each  of  these  years  with  an  unvarying  total  of  1,023  Indians — Klamaths, 
707  ;  Modocs,  151 ;  Snake  Indians,  165. 

The  report  of  1888,  Joseph  Emery  agent,  gives  788  Klamath  Lake  and 
Modoc  Indians  and  145  Snake  Indians,  a  total  of  933  individuals. 

Probably  the  most  reliable  data  were  furnished  by  the  Indian  census 
made  in  1881  for  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  from  March  to  August: 


Klamaths. 

Modocs. 

Molale. 

Snakes. 

Totals. 

Total  of  tribes  on  Reservation. . . 

676 

122 

55 

165 

1,018 

Number  of  males . 

286 

58 

30 

80 

454 

Number  of  females . 

390 

64 

25 

85 

564 

Unmarried  at  fourteen  years  and  upwards . 

109 

6 

9 

11 

135 

Number  married . 

286 

55 

14 

65 

420 

Number  of  full  bloods . 

664 

122 

53 

165 

1,004 

Number  of  mixed  bloods . . 

12 

. 

2 

14 

Number  below  twenty-one  years . 

291 

58 

35  i 

89 

473 

Number  above  twenty-one  years . 

385 

64 

20 

76 

545 

Supported  one  half  or  more  by  civilized  indus¬ 

tries  . 

36 

6 

7 

. 

49 

Supported  one-half  or  more  by  Government - 

38 

3 

2  | 

43 

Number  wearing  citizens’  dress  .  . . 

630 

112 

55 

165 

962 

Acres  under  cultivation . 

2, 249 

140 

36  ' 

2,425 

Number  attending  school . . . . . 

36 

1 

3  i 

40 

This  enumeration  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
Molale  Indians  mentioned  in  it,  an  element  of  the  population  which  is  no¬ 
where  else  designated  as  such  in  the  periodical  reports  made  by  the  agents. 
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NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

In  the  manner  of  considering  the  transcendental  world  and  in  view¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  the  supernatural  we  perceive  enormous  differences 
among  the  various  races  of  mankind.  These  differences  mainly  arise  from 
the  degree  of  animism  and  anthropomorphism  applied  to  the  deities  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  the  powers  of  nature  and  to  rule  the  world.  The  primi¬ 
tive  man  regards,  everything  showing  life  or  spontaneous  motion  as  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  spirit  and  endowed  with  certain  human  faculties ;  whereas 
among  the  more  advanced  nations  these  same  gods  and  genii  appear  more 
fully  anthropomorphized,  and  their  moral  and  intellectual  attributes  more 
accurately  defined.  In  monotheism  all  the  physical  and  moral  powers  sup¬ 
posed  to  rule  the  universe  become  unified  into  one  “Supreme  Being.” 

A  people’s  religion  always  rests  upon  a  basis  laid  down  in  remote 
ages,  and  faithfully  depicts  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  its  spirit¬ 
ual  leaders  at  that  period.  Were  they  ferocious  and  cruel,  the  gods  whom 
they  imposed  upon  the  people  are  barbaric  also ;  were  they  kind  and  mild- 
mannered,  then  their  deities  show  these  same  mental  qualities.  Deities  act 
by  miracles,  and  are  miracles  themselves;  for  a  miracle  or  act  contraven¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  nature  is  the  only  causality  which  the  mind  of  primitive 
man  is  able  to  imagine  to  solve  the  difficult  problems  of  physics,  meteorol¬ 
ogy  and  other  processes  of  nature  As  there  is  no  connected  system  in 
any  of  the  savage  religions,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  overthrow  the 
beliefs  of  a  primitive  people  and  to  substitute  others  for  it,  provided  the 
new  ones  are  resting  upon  the  same  fundamental  principle  of  spirits,  dei¬ 
ties  and  miracles.  Dreams  are  to  the  savage  man  what  the  Bible  is  to  us — 
the  source  of  divine  revelation,  with  the  important  difference  that  he  can 
produce  revelation  through  dreams  at  will.  The  more  thoughtful  religions 
of  Asia  establish  a  thorough  distinction  between  spirit  and  matter,  and  thus 
dualistically  establish  idealism  as  opposite  to  materialism;  but  in  America 
no  religion  goes  any  further  than  to  attempt  such  a  distinction.  The  higher 
Asiatic  religions  establish  priesthoods,  idols,  ceremonial  worship,  divine 
oracles,  prayer  and  sacrifice,  and  attempt  to  elevate  man’s  character  by 
moral  teachings ;  here  in  the  western  hemisphere  ceremony  is  magic  and 
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witchcraft  only,  religious  feasts  are  orgies,  divine  revelation  is  human  hal¬ 
lucination,  and  the  moral  element,  when  present  in  religion,  is  not  urged 
upon  the  community.  While  in  the  religions  of  the  white  man  the  gods 
originally  representing  nature’s  powers  gradually  become  teachers  or 
examples  of  morality  and  mental  improvement,  those  of  the  other  races 
remain  the  stern  and  remorseless  deities  of  the  sky,  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  earth,  whose  good  will  has  to  be  propitiated  by  sacrifice. 

As  zoodemonism  is  the  most  appropriate  form  of  religion  for  man  in 
the  animistic  stage,  the  majority  of  the  mythic  characters  in  American  relig¬ 
ions  are  animals,  especially  quadrupeds ;  and  even  the  fully  anthropomor¬ 
phized  deities  sometimes  assume,  in  Oregon  and  elsewhere,  the  masks  of 
animals.  The  earlier  Indians  firmly  believed  that  such  animals  as  were 
the  prototypes  of  their  own  species  had  human  faculties,  and  talked  and 
thought  as  men  do ;  in  whatever  tribe  there  are  totemic  gentes  or  clans 
the  members  of  these  are  supposed  to  have  descended  from  that  prototype 
of  a  bear,  deer,  alligator,  eagle,  or  whatever  animal  a  gens  is  called  after. 
Certain  qualities  of  man,  physical  and  intellectual,  found  their  closest  analo¬ 
gies  in  those  of  animals,  and  the  animal  world  is  much  nearer  akin  to  man 
in  the  mind  of  the  Indian  than  in  the  white  man’s  mind.  Scurrilous  and 
grotesque  acts  ascribed  to  so  many  Indian  deities  were  not  intended  for 
derision,  as  with  us,  but  for  faithful  portray ings  of  the  habits  of  typical 
animals;  and  zoodemonism — not  exactly  zoolatry,  as  in  Egypt — is  the  form 
of  religion  existing  among  the  wild  Indians  of  America. 

The  large  amount  of  mythologic  and  transcendental  material  obtained 
among  the  Indians  requires  subdivision  into  several  chapters.  I  present  it 
under  the  following  subdivisions:  a.  Elementary  deities ;  b.  Spirit  deities ; 
c.  Animal  deities. 

Of  the  mythologic  data  embodied  in  the  present  article  the  larger  part 
were  obtained  by  myself,  but  not  all.  The  others  were  gathered  by 
Messrs.  Stephen  Powers  and  Jeremiah  Curtin,  mainly  by  the  latter,  who 
obtained  over  one  hundred  Modoc  myths  in  1883  and  1884,  now  forming 
part  of  the  unpublished  collection  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
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THE  ELEMENTARY  DEITIES. 

In  the  Klamath  theology  the  deities  of  the  elements  have  preserved 
almost  intact  their  character  as  representatives  of  the  powers  of  nature. 
Imperfectly  anthropomorphized  as  they  are,  they  appear  rather  as  spirits 
than  as  gods ;  all  of  them,  the  Earth  perhaps  excepted,  are  of  the  male  sex. 
Like  the  animal  genii  they  assume  the  adjectival  suffix  4mtchiksh,  abbr. 
-amtch  bygone ,  ancient,  belonging  to  the  past*  though  less  among  the  Modocs 
than  in  the  northern  chieftaincy.  The  splendor,  power,  and  awe-inspiring 
qualities  of  these  superhuman  beings  is  not  diminished  in  the  least  by  the 
grotesque  exterior  and  acts  ascribed  to  some  of  them.  The  sky  gods  were 
more  plastically  defined  by  popular  imagination  than  the  subterranean 
deities,  and  hence  we  begin  our  sketch  with  the  former. 

k’mukamtoh. 

Ille  mihi  par  esse  deo  videtur, 
Ille,  si  fas  est,  superare  divos. 

The  chief  deity  of  the  Klamath  people,  the  creator  of  the  world  and 
of  mankind,  is  K’mukamtch,  or  the  “Old  Man  of  the  Ancients,”  the  “Pri¬ 
meval  Old  Man.”  The  full  form  of  the  name  is  K’muk’=amtchiksh,  and 
Modocs  frequently  use  the  shorter  form  Kemush,  K’mush,  an  abbreviation 
of  k’mutcha,  he  has  grown  old ,  he  is  old,  or  of  its  participle  k’mutcliatko, 
old.  He  is  also  named  P’tish=amtch  nalam,  our  old  father.  He  was  also 
designated  P’laitalkni,  the  one  on  high,  though  the  term  is  now  used  for  the 
God  of  the  Christians.  In  every  way  he  is  analogous  to  the  “old  man 
above”  or  the  “chief  in  the  skies”  of  the  Indians  of  Central  California. 

What  the  Indians  say  and  think  of  their  chief  deity  I  have  outlined 
in  the  Dictionary,  pages  138-140,  and  what  follows  here  will  substantiate 
the  data  given  there.  Though  K’mukamtch  is  reputed  to  have  created 
the  earth,  what  is  really  meant  is  only  the  small  portion  of  the  globe 
known  to  and  inhabited  by  this  mountaineer  tribe,  and  not  the  immense 
terrestrial  globe,  with  its  seas  and  continents.  Neither  have  these  Indians 
an  idea  of  what  the  universe  really  is  when  they  call  him  the  creator  and 

*  In  Nahuatl  we  may  compare  the  reverential  suffix  -tzin,  and  in  Shoshoni  dialects 
the  parallel  one  of  pitch,  bits,*  e.  g.,  inubu  owl  in  Bannock  is  mu'mbits  owl  in  the 
Shoshoni  of  Idaho. 
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maintainer  of  the  universe.  The  Indians  do  not  claim  that  he  created 
the  world  with  all  in  it  by  one  single  and  simultaneous  act,  but  when  he  is 
creating,  metamorphosing,  or  destroying,  his  acts  are  always  special,  directed 
towards  certain  objects  only.  After  making  the  earth,  the  lakes,  islands, 
prairies,  and  mountains  he  gave  a  name  to  each  locality  (p.  142,  1  sqq.). 
Some  of  these  names  must  be  regarded  as  giving  indications  as  to  the  ear¬ 
liest  places  inhabited  by  these  Indians,  especially  when  they  designate  fish- 
traps  and  ceremonial  sudatories.  Thus  on  Upper  Klamath  Lake  we  find 
Ku'mbat,  Tukwa,  Tulish,  Kohashti  as  fishing  places,  Kta-i=Tupaksi  and 
Yulalona  as  fish-traps,  the  special  gifts  of  the  deity  to  the  people.  Other 
places  of  this  kind  are  Shuyake'kish  and  Kta-i=Tupdksi.  In  the  old  Modoc 
country,  on  Lower  Klamath  Lake,  there  is  a  rock  shaped  like  a  crescent 
and  called  Shapash^e'ni,  because  “sun  and  moon  once  lived  there.”  On 
Sprague  River  there  is  a  hill  called  “at  K’miikamtch’s  Lodge” — K’mutcham 
Latsaslikslii.  Other  legendary  residences  of  the  deity  were  at  Yamsi, 
“Northwind’s  residence,”  a  high  mountain  east  of  Klamath  Marsh;  others 
on  Tide  Lake,  at  Ndakshi  Mountain;  and  finally  K’mukamtch  was  changed 
into  the  rock  Kta-iti,  which  stands  in  the  Williamson  River  (q.  v.).  The 
old  people  of  both  chieftaincies  remember  many  localities  alleged  to  have 
been  the  theater  of  his  miraculous  deeds. 

K’mukamtch  creates  the  Indians  from  the  purplish  berry  of  the  service- 
tree  or  shad-bush  ( Amelanchier  canadensis ,  in  Kl.  tchak),  and  the  color  of 
both  has  evidently  suggested  this  idea.  He  also  provides  for  man’s  suste¬ 
nance  by  supplying  him  with  game  and  fish  and  the  means  to  capture  them; 
also  with  the  necessary  vegetal  products.  Objects  noticeable  through  their 
peculiar  shape  are  called  after  him,  e.  g.,  the  thistle ,  the  piercer  of  K’mu¬ 
kamtch,  K’muk&mtcham  ka'k.  A  peculiar  haze  sometimes  perceptible  in 
the  west  or  northwest,  shnuish,  is  regarded  as  his  precursor  or  that  of  his 
son  Aishish. 

Although  but  a  passing  mention  is  made  of  a  wife  or  wives  of  his, 
K’mukamtch  has  a  family.  The  myths  speak*  of  a  father,  of  a  daughter, 
and  of  Aishish;  his  son  “by  adoption,”  as  members  of  it.  The  name  of  his 

*  Cf.  Texts,  pg.  100,  2:  skaki'sh  p’tis  lulsham.  Mention  is  made  of  one-eyed  wives 
of  Ske'l  and  of  Tck&shkai. 
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daughter  is  not  given,  but  she  represents  the  clouded  or  mottled  evening 
sky.  When  she  leads  him  to  the  under-world  they  meet  there  a  vast  crowd 
of  spirits,  who  for  five  nights  dance  in  a  large  circle  around  a  fire,  and  on 
each  of  the  intervening  days  are  changed  into  dry  bones.  K’mukamtch 
takes  with  him  some  of  these  in  a  bag,  and  when  reaching  the  horizon  at 
daybreak  throws  the  bones  around  the  world  in  pairs  and  creates  tribes 
from  them,  the  Modoc  tribe  being  the  last  of  these.  Then  he  travels  in  the 
path  of  the  sun  till  he  reaches  the  zenith,  builds  his  lodge,  and  lives  there 
now  with  his  daughter. 

K’mukamtch  also  figures  as  the  culture-hero  of  his  people ;  but  since 
he  does  so  only  in  one  of  the  myths  which  came  to  our  knowledge,  this 
myth  may  be  borrowed  from  some  neighboring  tribe.  In  that  myth  the 
primitive  arts  and  practices,  as  hunting  and  bow-and-arrow  making,  are 
taught  by  him  to  men,  as  was  done  also  by  Quetzalcoatl,  by  Botchika,  and 
in  Oregon  by  the  Flint-Boy  of  the  Kalapuyas,  in  whom  the  sun’s  rays  were 
personified. 

What  the  national  myths  relate  of  him  is  not  of  a  nature  to  make 
him  an  object  of  divine  veneration.  He  resembles  men  in  every  particular, 
is  born  and  dies,  acts  like  other  Indians,  travels  about  with  companions, 
starts  on  gambling  jaunts,  is  indigent  and  often  in  want,  and  experiences 
more  misery  throughout  his  eventful  career  than  Zeus  ever  did  on  account 
of  his  illicit  love-making.  Like  the  chief  gods  of  other  Indian  nations,  he 
is  the  great  deceiver  and  trickster  for  all  those  that  have  dealings  with  him, 
is  attacked  and  drubbed  repeatedly  for  his  meanness  and  crimes ;  but  after 
coming  out  “second  best”  or  being  killed  over  and  over  he  recuperates 
and  comes  to  life  again  just  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  him. 
Compared  with  other  fictions  representing  powers  of  nature,  he  is  fully  the 
equal  of  such  characters  as  Nanabozho  and  Grluskap,  or  of  the  Kay  owe 
demiurge  Smti,  “the  Deceiver.”  Some  of  the  most  attractive  fictions  de¬ 
scribe  the  various  tricks  and  stratagems  by  which  K’mukamtch  allures  his 
son  Aishish  into  perilous  situations,  from  which  rescue  seems  impossible. 
Prompted  by  him  to  climb  a  tall  pine-tree,  he  would  have  perished  on  it 
by  hunger  had  not  his  charitable  wives,  the  butterflies,  succored  him  in 
time.  The  general  conflagration  by  which  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants 
vi 
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were  consumed  through  a  rain  of  burning  pitch  was  also  brought  about 
by  K’mukamtch’s  hatred  for  his  son.  Aishish  escapes  from  this  inhuman 
persecution,  and  subsequently  seeks  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  father. 
Aishish’s  son  jerks  off  the  glowing  tobacco-pipe  from  his  grandfather’s  neck 
and  throws  it  into  the  fire;  Aishish  pushes  it  farther  into  the  flames  until 
burnt,  and  thereby  K’mukamtch’s  death  is  brought  about. 

It  is  singular  that  when  he  and  his  son  Aishish  are  expected  to  join 
social  or  gambling  parties  the  other  participants  always  experience  some 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  one  from  the  other.  The  camp-fire  which 
K’mukamtch  made  on  approaching  the  meeting-place  was  burning  badly, 
the  smoke  seeming  almost  to  stifle  the  flames;  but  that  of  his  son,  purple- 
blue  in  color,  sent  the  smoke  straight  up,  while  the  fire  of  Silver  Fox,  the 
companion  of  K’mukamtch,  was  yellow.  When  shooting  at  the  mark,  Afsh- 
ish’s  arrow  hit  it  every  time,  but  the  arrow  of  K’mukamtch  struck  the  ground 
short  of  the  mark.  While  gambling,  Aishish  became  the  winner  of  all  his 
companion’s  stakes. 

Assuming  the  mask  of  the  Marten  (Ske'l,  Ske'lamteh),  K’mukamtch 
sends  out  his  younger  brother,  Weasel  (Tchashkai),  to  look  out  for  one- 
eyed  women  and  to  bring  them  home  as  wives  (Texts,  pp.  107-118). 
Both  try  to  stop  the  North  wind  and  the  Southwind  at  the  very  orifice 
whence  they  are  blowing.  Weasel  loses  his  life  in  the  attempt,  but  Marten 
kills  both  winds.  After  Weasel  has  come  to  life  again,  both  proceed  to  the 
lodge  of  the  five  brothers,  the  Thunders.  When  inside  of  the  lodge  Marten 
puts  on  the  head-cover  of  the  dead  North  wind,  and  the  Thunders  feel  his 
gigantic  power.  At  night  an  internecine  fight  takes  place  between  the 
brothers,  and  while  their  lodge  is  on  fire  their  hearts  explode  in  succession. 

From  the  almost  infinite  wealth  of  Klamath  folklore  many  more  par¬ 
ticulars  about  this  chief  deity  could  be  adduced,  but  what  stands  above  is 
amply  sufficient  to  indicate  the  powers  of  nature  which  he  represents. 
The  facts  that  Wan  or  Wanaka,  the  sun-halo ,  is  his  constant  companion* 
and  that  the  seat  in  the  sky  which  he  constantly  holds  is  that  of  the  sun  at 

*  The  sun-halo  is  an  important  factor  iu  some  Indian  mythologies.  The  Zuui 
Indians  say  that  when  a  storm  is  brewing  the  sun  retreats  into  his  house ,  which  ho 
built  for  his  safety,  and  after  the  storm  he  leaves  it  again.  Among  tin*  Zuiiis  the  sun 
is  the  principal  deity  also. 
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noontime,  would  alone  suffice  to  show  that  he  represents  the  sun ,  the  most 
potent,  we  may  say  unique  factor  in  giving  life,  nourishment,  and  health 
to  living  organisms,  the  most  important  of  the  sky-gods,  and  the  great 
center  of  myth  production  among  all  nations  of  the  world.  In  one  of  the 
Modoc  myths  it  is  stated  that  “at  the  call  of  the  morning  star  K’mush 
sprang  from  the  ashes  (of  the  fiery  sky  or  aurora)  as  hale  and  as  bright  as 
ever,  and  so  will  he  continue  to  live  as  long  as  the  (solar)  disk  and  the 
morning  star  shall  last,  for  the  morning  star  is  the  ‘medicine’  (muluash?) 
of  the  disk.”  In  other  myths  he  appears  in  the  form  of  the  golden  or 
bright  Disk,  inhabiting  the  higher  mountain  ridges  and  becoming  the  suitor 
of  females  afterwards  deified.  Thus,  like  Hor,  Ra,  and  Atum,  he  appears 
sometimes  as  the  morning  sun,  at  other  times  as  the  noonday  and  evening 
sun,  and  in  the  myths  referring  to  weather  he  is  either  the  summer  or  the 
winter  sun.  The  burning  pipe  which  Aishish’s  son  takes  from  his  grand¬ 
father  and  destroys  in  the  camp-fire  represents  the  sun  setting  in  a  glowing 
red  evening  sky.  As  the  summer  sun  with  his  gigantic  power  he  brings 
on  a  conflagration  of  the  world  and  as  a  cloud-gatlierer  he  causes  an  inun¬ 
dation.  In  the  warm  season  he  appears  wrapt  up  in  haze  and  fogs,  which 
the  myth  in  its  imagery  represents  as  “a  smoky  camp-fire,”  almost  impen¬ 
etrable  to  the  sun-rays:  “his  arrows  fall  to  the  ground  before  they  reach 
the  mark.”*  To  typify  his  sagacity  and  omniscience,  K’miikamtch  appears 
under  the  symbolic  mask  of  a  quadruped,  the  pine-marten  or  Ske'l,  in  Modoc 
Tchke'l,  which  changes  its  black  winter  fur  to  a  brown  coating  in  the  hot 
months  of  the  year,  and  thereby  became  a  sort  of  portent  to  the  Indian. 
Similar  changes  occur  with  all  the  fur  animals,  but  with  the  marten  the 
difference  in  the  color  appears  to  be  greater  than  with  others.  Ske'l  sends 
his  brother  Tchashgai,  or  Weasel,  to  obtain  one-eyed  women  for  both,  these 
being  sun  and  moon,  which  the  Eskimos  also  represent  as  one-eyed,  deified 
persons.!  The  North  wind,  which  is  blowing  in  alternation  with  the  South 
wind,  is  attacked  and  killed  by  Ske'l.  Here  Ske'l  represents  the  sun  of  the 
summer  months,  for  the  summer’s  heat  defeats  the  cold  blasts  of  the  wintry 

*  Texts,  pp.  99,  4  (shl&yaks  ak),  and  5. 

fCf.  tlie  Maidu  myth  of  Kodo-Yampe  in  Stephen  Powers’s  “California  Tribes;” 
Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology,  III,  293. 
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and  equinoctial  seasons;  when  he  places  the  North  wind’s  hat  upon  his  head 
he  puts  an  end  to  the  noise  of  the  Thunder  brothers  and  then  represents 
the  wintry  sun. 

The  attitude  which  K’mukamtch  observes  toward  his  son  Aishish  will 
be  spoken  of  under  the  next  heading.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  former’s 
position  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  that  of  a  solar  deity;  several  of  his 
attributes  make  him  also  a  god  of  the  sky,  or  at  least  of  the  clouds,  for 
clouds  and  the  weather’s  changes  are  due  to  the  sun’s  agency.  When  the 
sun  is  environed  by  lamb-clouds,  or  a  mottled  sky,  this  is  figuratively  ex¬ 
pressed  by:  “  K’mukamtch  has  taken  the  beaded  garments  of  Aishish  and 
dressed  himself  in  them.”  A  peculiar  red  smoke  or  haze  appearing  in  the 
northwestern  or  western  sky,  shnuish,  announces  his  arrival ;  he  is  also 
recognizable  by  his  bulky  posteriors,  or,  as  the  Modocs  say  of  him:  “K’mu¬ 
kamtch  munish  kutulish  gitko.”  By  this  they  evidently  refer  to  the  white 
and  heavy,  mountain-shaped  summer  clouds. 

Greek  mythology  depicts  the  fecundation  of  the  earth  by  rain  showers 
and  thunder  storms  as  the  illicit  amours  of  the  sky-god  Zeus  with  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  mortal  men.  Exactly  in  the  same  manner  K’mukamtch, 
as  sky -god,  seeks  to  approach  illicitly  the  numerous  wives  of  Aishish,  of 
whom  the  majority  refuse  him,  though  he  has  by  some  stratagem  previously 
removed  their  husband  from  the  scene. 

In  the  aboriginal  mind  the  creation  of  organisms,  vegetal  and  animal, 
seems  to  be  in  connection  with  the  fecundation  of  the  earth,  whereas  the 
creation  of  the  earth,  world,  or  universe  implies  an  act  entirely  different. 
All  the  names  of  Klamath  localities  are  said  to  come  from  K’mukamtch. 
The  manner  in  which  he  created  plants  and  animals  was,  as  we  are  told  in 
one  Modoc  myth,  by  thinking  and  by  wishing,  this  probably  implying  that 
after  forming  an  idea  of  some  creature  he  made  that  idea  a  reality  by  the 
strong  energy  of  his  will.  Many  creatures,  especially  birds  and  quadru¬ 
peds — even  men — the  myths  tell  us,  were  brought  forth  by  him  in  this 
manner.  The  moral  qualities  ascribed  to  this  deity  are  in  keeping  with 
what  is  known  of  his  physical  and  intellectual  powers.  He  provides  for 
mankind,  which  he  has  created,  but  does  not  tolerate  any  contravention  of 
his  will ;  for  he  punishes  bad  characters  by  changing  them  into  rocks  or  by 
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burning  them.  Our  ideas  of  justice,  equity,  protection,  or  love  towards  men 
do  not  and  can  not  enter  into  the  spiritual  range  of  a  god  whose  prototype 
is  constituted  of  physical  powers  only. 

AfSHISH. 

$aiv£rai  juoi  Hf/voS  160S  Qeoidiv. 

Aishish,  or  Afshishamtch,  the  second  in  importance  among  the  Klamath 
deities,  and  certainly  the  most  popular  of  all,  is  the  son  of  the  world-creator, 
K’mukamtch,  and  also  his  companion  and  rival.  He  is  beautiful  in  appear¬ 
ance,  beloved  and  admired  by  men,  and  is  the  husband  of  many  wives, 
selected  by  him  among  the  birds,  butterflies,  and  the  smaller  quadrupeds. 
His  name  signifies  the  one  secreted  or  concealed ,  and  was  given  him  at  the 
time  of  his  birth;  and  since  “The  Birth  of  Aishish”  myth  explains  the 
nature  and  position  of  this  deity  better  than  any  other  myth,  I  translate  it 
in  full  from  the  Indian  text  obtained  from  a  Modoc  woman  at  the  Modoc 
Reservation,  Indian  Territory.*  The  name  of  Aishish’s  mythic  mother,  as 
other  natives  informed  me,  is  Le=tkakawash.  This  is  an  Oregonian  bird  of 
the  size  of  the  tchd'kshash,  or  blackbird,  with  a  brilliant  red  or  yellow 
plumage,  colors  rarely  found  in  birds  of  that  western  State.  Ornithologists 
identify  it  with  the  Louisiana  tanager:  Pyranga  ludoviciana.  Thus  the  bird 
is  an  appropriate  symbol  of  the  bright  sky  at  moonrise  or  sunrise,  which 
phenomenon  Aishish’s  mother  is  representing.  The  myth  runs  as  follows: 

In  order  to  cremate  the  body  of  an  old  sorceress,  Le=tkakawash  gath¬ 
ered  wood  while  carrying  her  baby  son  on  the  back,  piled  up  the  wood  and 
set  up  the  ceremonial  mourning  wail.  Proposing  to  leap  into  the  fire  her¬ 
self,  she  was  uncertain  what  to  do  with  her  son.  She  fastened  him  tightly 
to  her  back,  and  when  she  had  applied  the  fire  K’mukamtch  perceived  that 
she  was  in  tears  and  ready  to  leap  into  the  burning  pile.  “What  on  earth 
is  this  pretty  woman  going  to  do!”  said  he  to  himself;  and  when  he  saw 
her  retreat  more  than  once  before  accomplishing  the  dangerous  leap  he  ap¬ 
proached,  intending  to  reach  her  in  time  to  restrain  her;  but  she  rushed 

*  The  myth  of  Aishish’s  birth  forms  a  portion  of  a  long  cyclus  of  related  myths, 
with  the  title:  Alshisham  shapkala'ash  wiulamuulasbti.  I  obtained  them  from  Lucy 
Faithful,  wife  of  Stutllatko,  or  “  Faithful  William cf.  Dictionary,  p.  412. 
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into  the  fire,  and  K’mukamtch,  regretting  to  have  arrived  too  late,  man¬ 
aged,  however,  to  withdraw  from  her  back  the  baby,  and  to  rescue  it.  He 
wept  as  he  carried  the  child  off  in  his  arms.  But  where  should  he  place  it? 
If  he  placed  it  on  his  forehead  it  would  look  quite  ugly,  thought  lie;  there¬ 
fore  he  placed  it  on  his  knee  and  went  home.  He  complained  that  he  had 
an  ulcer  upon  his  knee,  and  asked  his  daughter  to  open  it,  for  it  pained  him 
excruciatingly.  She  spread  a  sheet  under  the  knee  and  another  over  it,  to 
squeeze  the  ulcer  open  He  exclaimed:  “It  hurts  me  terribly!  Go  easy! 
Be  careful!”  Then  she  replied:  “What  is  the  matter  with  you?  Some¬ 
thing  like  hair  comes  out  in  a  bunch  from  the  core.  Why  does  it  look  like 
hair?”  And  when  the  baby  appeared  on  the  surface  and  began  to  cry  she 
said:  “What  have  you  been  doing?  I  have  suspected  you  for  quite  a 
while  before!”  And  the  babe  cried  and  cried,  until  the  “father”  proposed  to 
give  a  name  to  him.  None  was  found  to  answer,  for  the  child  cried  on  and 
on.  Then  he  proposed  to  call  it  Aishflam’nash  (“the  one  secreted  about  the 
body”).  This  stopped  its  cries  somewhat,  but  not  entirely;  so  he  proposed 
the  name  Aishish,  and  then  it  became  restful  and  quiet.  So  the  child  grew 
up  with  this  name,  then  lived  in  the  company  of  K’mukamtch,  became  an 
expert  in  making  shirts,  and  when  gambling  won  all  the  stakes,  even  from 
his  father,  who  became  jealous  on  account  of  his  superiority.* 

This  is  the  extent  of  the  myth  so  far  as  needed  for  our  purpose.  The 
jealousy  of  the  grim  and  demoniac  K’mukamtch  against  his  more  popular 
son  forms  the  subject  of  a  considerable  number  of  Aishish  myths,  which 
are  highly  imaginative  and  interesting.  By  various  stratagems  based  on 
low  cunning  he  brings  his  son  into  perilous  positions,  from  which  he  is  res¬ 
cued  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  by  others,  or  is  perishing  in  the  attempt 
to  save  himself.  Meantime  he  is  robbed  of  his  garments  by  his  “father.” 
These  constant  persecutions  finally  force  Aishish  to  revenge  himself  upon 
his  father,  who  is  killed  by  him  repeatedly,  but  not  by  any  means  so  often 
as  he  is  killed  himself. 

•The  connection  of  the  mythic  pyre  of  self-sacrifice  with  the  daicn  is  not  only 
based  on  similarity  of  nature,  but  also  ou  etymological  grounds;  for  the  verb  ni'lka, 
it  dawns,  with  slight  vocalic  change  turns  into  nelka,  n61*a,  to  be  on  fire.  Cf.  the 
Latin  aurora,  w  hich  is  a  derivative  of  urere,  to  burn,  and  Appendix  VI  to  Grammar, 
pp.  706.  707. 
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Aishish’s  camp  fire  is  of  a  clear,  bright  purplish-blue  color  (yamnash- 
ptchi);  he  makes  his  shirts  with  his  own  hands  and  ornaments  these  and 
his  leggings  with  all  sorts  of  beads  As  a  marksman  he  excels  all  his 
companions,  whose  arrows  do  not  even  strike  the  target  (Texts,  pag.  99, 
4-6).  According  to  the  Modoc  story  his  wives  are  Mole,  Badger,  Porcu¬ 
pine,  Bitch,  Crane,  Mallard,  two  Maidiktak-birds,  Wren,  Tchektitfibird, 
Yauliliks  or  Snowbird,  Butterfly,  and  a  host  of  others;  the  Klamath  Lake 
myth  (Texts,  p.  99,  9.  10)  names  five:  Coot,  Long-tailed  Squirrel,  Crane, 
Mallard,  Chaffinch.  Tchashkai  or  Weasel,  the  younger  brother  of  Ske'l, 
sometimes  plays  the  part  of  Aishish,  but  he  is  not  found  in  this  quality  so 
constantly  as  his  brother  Ske'l  is  in  that  of  K’mukamtch. 

The  various  attributes  ascribed  to  this  deity  by  the  myths  show  Aishish 
to  be  in  many  respects  similar  to  Quetzalcoatl  of  Nahuatl  mythology,  who 
has  been  made  alternately  the  genius  of  the  morning  star,  of  the  calendar 
and  of  the  atmospheric  changes.  As  to  Aishish  and  the  personal  beauty 
invariably  ascribed  to  him,  it  may  appear  doubtful,  in  view  of  so  many 
other  complex  attributes,  which  idea  was  the  starting-point  that  created  this 
mythic  figure,  and  subsequently  gathered  other  but  less  material  attributes 
about  this  son  of  the  sun.  He  could  represent  originally  the  morning  star, 
or  the  rainbow  or  the  moon,  but  after  mature  reflection  upon  his  complex 
attitudes  I  now  believe  him  to  be  a  lunar  deity.  The  splendor  of  the  full 
moon  is  of  a  yellow  hue,  like  Afshish’s  camp  fire  (kaka'kli)  and  the  shadow 
of  the  famished  Aishish,  as  seen  from  below  through  the  pine-trees  of  the 
forest,  is  the  narrow  crescent  of  the  waxing  moon  following  its  disappear¬ 
ance  at  the  new  moon  period.  At  the  new  or  “dead”  moon  Aishish  is  fam¬ 
ished  or  dead,  to  revive  again  on  the  days  following,  and  this,  like  other 
phases  of  the  moon,  which  result  from  her  changeable  position  in  regard  to 
the  sun,  are  represented  to  be  the  result  of  the  jealousy  and  enmity  of 
K’mukamtch  against  Aishish — and  whenever  Aishish  succeeds  in  killing  his 
father,  this  implies  the  decrease  of  sun-heat  during  the  winter  season.  No 
myth  shows  a  more  striking  analogy  to  the  “Birth  of  Aishish”  than  that  of 
the  birth  of  Bacchus  from  the  thigh  of  Zeus  after  the  destruction  of  his 
mother  Semele  by  a  thunder-stroke  caused  by  Zeus,  the  Sky-god. 

The  moon  is  the  originator  of  the  months,  and  the  progress  of  the 
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months  brings  on  the  seasons  with  the  new  life  seen  sprouting  up  every¬ 
where  during  spring  and  summer.  So  the  quadrupeds  and  birds  which  are 
the  first  to  appear  after  the  long  winter  months  are  considered  as  the  wives 
of  Aishish,  and  the  flowers  of  summer  vegetation  are  the  beads  of  his  gar¬ 
ments.  He  enjoys  more  popularity  than  his  father,  for  the  moon’s  light  is 
mild,  not  burning  nor  offensive,  nor  does  it  dry  up  vegetation  and  make 
men  and  beasts  drowsy  like  the  rays  of  the  midday  sun.  Many  nations 
also  believe  that  the  changes  of  weather  are  partly  due  to  the  phases  of  the 
moon.  Although  the  “Birth  of  Aishish”  myth  obtained  by  me  represents 
Aishish  rather  as  the  adopted  than  as  the  real  son  of  K’mukamtch,  other 
myths  state  him  to  be  his  son  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  sun-disk  to 
the  red  sky  of  the  morning  or  evening,  symbolized  by  the  woman  Le-tka- 
kawash.  We  must  recall  to  mind  that  the  term  for  father,  p’tishap,  in 
Modoc  t’shfshap,  is  really  the  nourisher ,  feeder,  and  not  the  progenitor,  for 
it  is  a  derivative  from  t’shfn  to  grow  *  Most  other  mythologies  consider  the 
relation  of  sun  to  moon  as  that  of  man  to  wife,  or  of  wife  to  man  (cf.  Deus 
Lunus),  but  here  the  thing  is  different.  There  are  no  female  characters  of 
importance  in  Klamath  mythology,  nor  does  the  language  distinguish 
grammatically  between  the  sexes. 

The  difficulty  which  we  experience  to  distinguish  solar  and  lunar  dei¬ 
ties  from  each  other  in  some  of  tiie  American  religions  is  caused  by  the 
circumstance  that  in  many  languages  of  this  western  hemisphere  the  term 
for  sun  and  for  moon  is  the  same.  In  such  languages  both  orbs  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  each  other  by  being  called  day-luminary,  or  night-sun,  night- 
luminary,  and  with  some  tribes  the  belief  has  been  found,  that  both  are 
actually  the  same  celestial  body,  one  being  merely  the  image  or  shadow  of 
the  other.  In  the  Maskoki  languages  hasi  answers  for  both,  but  the  moon 
is  commonly  called  nf‘li  hasi  or  “night  sun.”  In  the  Tonica  language  t&%- 
tchiksh,  abbrev.  ta^tchi  stands  for  sun,  moon,  and  star,  but  the  moon  is 
usually  named  la-u  t&^tchi  “night  luminary,”  the  stars  ta^tchi  tipula, 
while  the  sun  is  either  a/shukun  ta^tchi,  “day  luminary”  or  simply  ta^- 
tchi.  Of  the  Tinne  languages  many  have  tsa,  sa,  of  the  Algonkin  languages 
kfsis  or  parallel  forms  for  both  celestial  bodies,  separate  distinctions  being 
*  Cf.  the  Grammar,  in  Appendix  VI,  p.  710. 
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added  for  “day”  and  “night.”  In  the  Tsimsian  and  in  some  of  the  Selish 
dialects  the  terms  for  both  also  agree,  but  in  the  Shoshonian  and  Pueblo 
languages  they  differ  entirely.  In  Utah  and  other  Shoshonian  dialects  the 
term  for  moon  shows  the  archaic  or  reverential  suffix  -pits,  -piits  previously 
noticed  (ma-atawa -pits  in  Utah),  which  closely  corresponds  to  naXodcpoLToS 
as  used  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

While  the  sun  divides  time  into  days,  seasons,  and  years,  our  sections 
of  time  called  weeks  (quarters  of  the  moon)  and  months  (lunations,  moons) 
are  due  to  the  revolutions  of  the  moon.  This  is  what  caused  the  Klamath 
Indians  to  call  both  orbs  by  the  same  name :  shapash  the  one  who  tells, 
which  signifies:  “which  tells  the  time,”  or  “time  measurer.”  For  the  moon 
a  parallel  form  exists  in  the  Timucua,  once  spoken  in  Florida  :  acu=hibastar 
which  tells,  viz:  “star  measuring  the  time”  and  in  the  name  of  the  Egyptian 
moon-god  Tehuti,  called  Thoth  by  the  Greeks,*  also  in  our  Germanic  man , 
English:  moon *  Germ.  Mond,  “the  measurer.” 

Here  as  elsewhere  the  moon  appears  under  different  names,  for  in 
Klamath  she  is  also  called  ukau^osh  “  the  one  broken  to  pieces.”  This 
term  never  applies  to  the  sun,  but  only  to  the  moon  in  the  four  phases,  as  a 
changeable  body.f  Originally  this  was  only  an  epithet  of  the  moon,  but  in 
course  of  time  it  gave  origin  to  a  separate  deity,  for  Ukau%osh  distinctly 
appears  as  moon-god  in  a  myth,  which  relates  his  marriage  to  Wek^tash,  a 
frog-woman  living  with  ten  beautiful  sisters  on  the  west  side  of  Upper  Kla¬ 
math  Lake.  Ukau^osh  now  carries  her,  the  frog,  in  his  heart,  and  this  is 
what  we  are  wont  to  call  “  the  man  in  the  moon.”  Should  only  a  little  bit 
be  left  of  him  when  in  the  bear’s  mouth  (referring  to  eclipse),  she  would  be 
able  to  bring  him  to  life  again. 

lRME-ISH  OR  THUNDER. 

All  elementary  deities  in  the  Klamath  religion,  except  K’mukamtch 
and  Aishish,  are  mysterious,  shadowy  beings,  not  sufficiently  anthropomor- 

*  Various  functions  are  assigned  to  Tehuti;  his  symbol  is  the  ibis-crane,  whose 
long,  pacing  steps  evidently  suggested  to  the  myth  makers  oi  Egypt  the  idea,  that 
he  was  measuring  the  earth.  The  name  Tehuti  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian  verb 
teju  to  be  full ,  for  the  measuring  of  liquids,  grains,  etc.,  is  effected  by  filling  vases 
possessed  of  certaiu  cubic  dimensions. 

t  Derived  from  uka  ukua  to  knock  to  pieces. 
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phized  and  too  dimly  defined  to  deserve  the  name  “gods”  Those  among 
them  that  are  most  frequently  mentioned  in  myths  and  popular  stories  are 
the  genii  of  the  Thunder  and  of  the  Winds. 

The  genius  of  the  Thunder,  Lemd-ish,  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  a 
single  person,  or  abstract  mythic  being,  but  more  frequently  as  a  company 
of  five  brothers,  the  Thunders  or  Lemelem($-ish.  At  times  they  make  them¬ 
selves  formidable,  for  their  terrible  weapon  is  the  lightning  or  thunderbolt; 
they  cleave  the  mountains,  rocks,  and  trees,  kill,  roast,  and  devour  human 
beings,  in  which  character  they  are  called  m&klaks=papish.  The  interior 
of  their  lodge  is  dark,  for  a  sky  obscured  by  a  thunderstorm  is  lacking  the 
full  daylight.  K’mukamtch  entering  the  lodge,  disguised  as  the  “  strong 
man”  under  the  mask  of  Ske'l  or  pine-marten,  annihilates  them,  for  the 
winter  sky  with  its  cold  blasts  is  antagonistic  to  the  display  of  celestial  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  eldest  of  the  Thunders  is  married  to  Skiile,  the  meadow  lark, 
who  is  the  sister  of  pine  marten.  After  having  made  themselves  thoroughly 
odious  upon  the  earth,  they  were,  as  the  myth  tells  us,  relegated  to  the  far- 
off  skies,  where  they  can  frighten  the  people  by  their  noise  only  and  do  no 
further  harm 

The  parents  of  the  Thunders  are  supposed  to  live  in  a  small  hut  or 
kay&ta,  and  in  their  stead  two  dogs  are  often  mentioned  as  accompanying 
the  Thunders.  Of  these  there  are  five,  because  the  thunder  rolling  along 
the  mountains  is  heard  in  repeated  peals,  and  these  peals  are  in  the  myths 
likened  to  repeated  explosions  of  the  Thunders’  hearts.  The  shooting  up 
of  lightnings  from  the  earth  to  the  skies  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  their 
home  is  underground,  and  that  the  lightnings  coming  down  from  the  skies 
are  simply  the  Thunders  returning  to  their  homes.  As  the  spirit  of  the 
Thunder  Yayayfi-ash  is  mentioned  in  a  mythic  tale. 

The  Thunder-bird,  which  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  myths  of  the 
Eastern  and  Northwestern  tribes,  does  not  appear  here  under  this  name, 
but  is  represented  in  some  stories  by  the  Raven  or  K&k.* 

•The  belief  in  the  Thunder-bird  is  found  more  frequently  among  Northern  than 
among  Southern  Indians.  Cf.  “The  Thunder-bird  amongst  the  Algonkins,”  by  A. 
F.  Chamberlain,  Amer.  Anthropologist,  Jan.,  1890,  pp.  51-54;  and  my  “Migration 
Legend  of  the  Creek  Indians,”  vol.  2,  49. 
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yXmASH  AND  MtJASH. 

North  wind  (Yamash)  and  South  wind  (Muash)  are  more  important  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Klamath  highlands  than  any  of  the  other  winds,  and 
therefore  are  mentioned  more  frequently.  Winds  always  appear  in  con¬ 
nection  with  K’mukamtch  or  his  representative  among  the  animals,  Ske'l. 
Thus  when  Ske'l  visits  his  sister,  Meadow  Lark,  who  is  married  to  the 
oldest  of  the  Thunders,  he  is  accompanied  by  Kak  (the  Raven,  or  storm - 
bird),  Yamash,  Tchakinksh,  Yewash,  Muash,  Tkalamash,  and  Gru'pashtish. 
The  Thunder  receives  and  feeds  them  with  the  blood  of  the  people  slain  by 
him. 

The  conflict  between  Ske'l  and  Tchashkai  on  one  side  and  the  Winds 
on  the  other  is  related  on  page  1 1 1  of  the  Texts  and  is  purely  meteorolog¬ 
ical.  The  South  Wind  obscures  by  clouds  the  face  of  the  moon,  and  thus 
kills  him  temporarily;  but  when  the  summer  sun  appears  in  the  form  of 
Sked  both  winds  disappear  at  once  to  make  room  to  an  unclouded  sky. 
The  hat  of  the  dead  Y&mash  afterwards  serves  to  frighten  the  Thunders,  as 
related  on  the  same  page.  Which  was  the  southern  home  of  Muash  is  not 
pointed  out  in  the  myths,  but  that  of  Yamash  was  Yamsi  Mountain,  which 
is  called  after  him.  Yamash  corresponds  to  some  extent  to  the  Kabibo- 
nokka  or  Northwind  of  the  Ojibwe  Indians,  and  is  as  much  an  object  of 
folklore  as  he  is.  In  other  mythologies  of  America  the  winds  are  the 
blasts  of  monsters  or  big  beasts;  for  the  animism  prevailing  in  all  the 
ancient  myths  requires  them  to  be  the  manifestation  of  some  living  being. 

KAILA  OR  THE  EARTH. 

The  Earth  is  regarded  by  these  Indians  as  a  mysterious,  shadowy 
power  of  incalculable  energies  and  influences,  rather  mischievous  and 
wicked  than  beneficial  to  mankind.  The  Indians  ascribe  anger  and  other 
passions  to  it,  but  never  personify  it  in  clearer  outlines  than  the  ancients 
did  their  uEpa  and  Tellus;  and  it  never  appears  as  an  active  deity  in  the 
numerous  mythic  tales  gathered  by  Mr.  Curtin  for  the  collection  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology.  I  know  of  it  only  through  the  song-lines  gathered 
by  myself  from  individuals  of  both  tribes. 

Among  all  nations  of  the  world  we  find  the  idea,  which  is  real  as  well 
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as  poetical,  that  the  Earth  is  our  common  mother.  “She  is  dealing  out  her 
bountiful  gifts  to  her  children,  the  human  beings,  without  envy  or  restraint, 
in  the  shape  of  corn,  fruits,  and  esculent  roots.  Her  eyes  are  the  lakes  and 
ponds  disseminated  over  the  green  surface  of  the  plains,  her  breasts  are  the 
hills  and  hillocks;  and  the  rivulets  and  brooks  irrigating  the  valleys  are  the 
milk  flowing  from  her  breasts.”  This  is  the  poetical  imagery  in  use  among 
the  Eastern  Indians  when  the  Earth  is  mentioned  to  them.*  The  idea  that 
earthquakes  and  unaccountable  tremors  or  noises  within  the  body  of  the 
earth,  also  the  malarial  fevers,  are  the  utterances  of  threat  or  displeasure 
at  the  misdoings  of  mankind,  is  as  general  among  Indians  as  among  other 
nations,  and  a  consequence  of  the  animistic  tendency  of  primitive  nations. 
The  Indian  prophet  Smu^ale  at  Priest  Rapids,  on  Middle  Columbia  River, 
and  his  numerous  followers,  called  the  “Dreamers,”  from  the  implicit  faith 
these  Sahaptin  sectarians  place  in  dreams,  dissuade  their  adherents  from 
tilling  the  ground,  as  the  white  man  does;  “for  it  is  a  sin  to  wound  or  cut, 
tear  up  or  scratch  our  common  mother  by  agricultural  pursuits;  she  will 
revenge  herself  on  the  whites  and  on  the  Indians  following  their  example 
by  opening  her  bosom  and  engulfing  such  malefactors  for  their  misdeeds.” 
This  advice  was  probably  caused  by  the  common  observation  that  ground 
recently  broken  up  exhales  miasmas  deleterious  to  all  people  dwelling  near. 

That  the  Earth  was  regarded  as  an  animate  if  not  personified  being  is 
shown  by  the  form  kaflash  of  the  objective  case  (125,  1),  this  case  being 
formed  in  -ash  only  in  terms  applied  to  man  and  quadrupeds.  Their  myth 
of  the  earth’s  creation  of  course  does  not  refer  to  the  whole  globe,  but  only 
to  the  small  part  of  North  America  known  to  these  Indians.  The  earth’s 
interior  is  also  the  home  of  the  Thunders,  because  lightnings  are  often 
observed  to  shoot  up  from  the  earth  into  the  skies. 

Special  songs  referring  to  the  Earth  are  contained  in  175;  16:  kafla 
nu  shuinalla;  176;  3  kaila  ai  nu  walta;  158;  48  kaflanti  nu  shflshila — 

*  After  Tecumseh  bad  delivered  a  speech  to  Governor  Harrison  at  Vincennes,  in 
1811,  he  was  offered  a  chair  by  the  interpreter,  who  said  to  him:  “Your  father 
requests  you  to  take  a  chair.”  To  this  Tecumseh  made,  with  great  dignity  of  expres¬ 
sion,  an  answer  which  has  siuce  become  classical :  “  The  sun  is  my  father ,  and  the 
earth  is  my  mother  ;  and  on  her  bosom  will  I  repose ,”  and  immediately  seated  himself, 
in  the  Indian  manner,  upon  the  ground. 
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the  two  latter  alluding  to  rumblings  below  the  earth’s  surface.  In  the  song 
192;  3  the  term  hamola  should  be  changed  to  t’hamola,  tembla,  was  covered 
with  haze  or  mist,  a  phenomenon  often  producing  malarial  and  other  fevers, 
and  therefore  regarded  by  these  Indians  as  of  bad  augury.  Other  passages 
mentioning  the  Earth,  personified  or  not,  are  quoted  in  Dictionary,  p.  123; 
in  one  of  these,  K’mukamtch  is  threatening  to  “  whirl  the  earth  around”  in 
a  dance,  and  probably  this  song  forms  part  of  some  mythic  story.  (Texts, 
pg.  192;  9.) 

MUNATlLKNI. 

Besides  the  Earth  there  is  another  chthonic  deity  known  to  the  Kla¬ 
math  people,  Munatalkni  or  the  Genius  of  the  Underworld.  I  have  met  his 
name  in  one  story  only,  which  is  that  of  the  creation  and  first  sojourn 
of  the  people  around  Wood  River,  between  Fort  Klamath  and  the  Upper 
Klamath  Lake.  English-speaking  Indians  readily  identify  him  with  our 
devil ;  but  no  wicked  or  immoral  qualities  are  ascribed  to  him,  as  morals 
enter  into  the  religious  ideas  of  the  hunter  tribes  but  sporadically.  There 
is  something  of  the  aboriginal  in  him,  and  he  is  also  called  L@munakni,  the 
signification  of  both  names  being  analogous. 

He  appears  in  the  following  tale:  When  K’mukamtch  created  this 
world,  lie  made  one  rnan,  and  one  woman  intended  to  be  the  man’s  sister. 
The  creator  placed  them  in  a  garden  (hashuash)  studded  with  trees  produc¬ 
ing  sweet  fruits  and  built  a  house  for  them.  The  adjoining  stable  con¬ 
tained  domestic  animals  for  their  use.  All  this  was  upon  the  prairie 
watered  by  Wood  River.  Man  and  woman  were  both  blind,  and  had  to 
remain  so  until  the  fruits  would  be  ripe.  K’mukamtch  told  them  he  would 
visit  them  on  a  Sunday  and  would  knock  at  the  top  of  their  house.  Should 
anybody  knock  at  the  door,  the  knocks  would  be  those  of  Munatalkni  and 
they  must  not  open.  Munatalkni  came  and  knocked  at  the  door,  informing 
them  that  the  fruits  were  ripe  and  that  he  brought  them  all  kinds  of  berries. 
The  woman  said  to  the  man:  “Open  the  door,  K’mukamtch  is  here!”  but 
the  man  said:  “Don’t  open;  it  is  not  K’mukamtch  who  stands  at  the  door!” 
The  woman  opened;  Munat&lkni  put  one  sweet  berry  in  her  mouth  and  she 
tasted  it.  He  was  wearing  a  long  head-dress  of  feathers  tied  to  the  top  of 
his  hair,  his  emblem  as  conjurer,  and  this  string  of  feathers  was  so  long  as 
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to  touch  the  ground.  He  then  stole  all  the  fruits  in  the  garden  and  went 
with  them  to  his  underground  abode. 

Then  K  mukamtch,  who  had  observed  all  this  from  a  distance,  arrived 
and  knocked  at  the  top  of  the  house.  This  time  it  was  the  man  who  opened. 
When  asked  what  had  become  of  the  fruits  he  excused  himself  by  stating 
that  Munatalkni  had  taken  all  of  them.  This  put  K’mukamtch  into  such  a 
rage  that  he  threw  the  woman  out  of  the  house  and  whipped  her  to  death. 
Then  he  cut  open  the  eyelids  of  both,  which  previously  had  been  fastened 
together,  and  the  man  said:  “I  can  see  the  sun.”  K’mukamtch  then 
instructed  the  man  how  to  make  his  livelihood  by  using  the  bow  and  arrow, 
and  how  to  manufacture  sinew-strings  and  obsidian  arrow-heads.  Upon 
this  he  brought  the  man’s  sister  into  life  again  and  both  went  into  the 
mountains  to  hunt,  for  they  had  nothing  to  eat.  Ever  after  this  K’mu¬ 
kamtch  remained  angry  with  them. 

This  is  but  the  commencement  of  a  long  tale  designed  to  show  the 
miraculous  growth  of  the  family  which  sprang  from  the  first  man  and 
woman,  and  their  progress  in  the  life-sustaining  arts  and  manufactures. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  above  is  a  singular  distortion  of  the  Bible  tale 
concerning  Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise.  The  question  which  remains  to  be 
solved  is  this,  whether  or  not  Munatalkni  himself  is  borrowed  also  from  the 
Jewish  story.  If  he  is,  then  in  connection  with  him  we  may  recall  Afshish, 
who,  according  to  some  Modocs,  is  nobody  else  but  Jesus  Christ,  who  two 
thousand  years  ago  passed  through  Lost  River  Valley  and  dug  a  deep  well 
there  which  he  presented  to  the  Modocs — all  this  on  account  of  a  phonetic 
similarity  between  the  names  Afshish  and  Jesus. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  exactly  like  what  other  Oregonian  myths 
relate  concerning  the  origin  of  mankind  and  is  incontestably  of  Indian 
origin.  No  further  mention  is  made  in  it  of  Munatalkni. 

SHU'KASH  OR  WHIRLWIND. 

Another  of  the  numerous  elementary  deities  is  the  Whirlwind  or 
Shu'kasb.  An  interesting  mythic  tale  about  it,  which  I  have  obtained 
among  the  Modocs  in  the  Indian  Territory,  makes  of  the  Shu'kash  an 
engine  brought  into  play  from  time  to  time  with  tremendous  effect  by  the 
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genius  presiding  over  it.  This  genius  is  called  Tchitchats^a -ash  or  “Big 
Belly he  is  represented  to  be  an  old  man  whose  vigor  of  life  is  on  the 
decrease.  When  he  leaves  his  lodge,  his  appearance  embodies  the  rain¬ 
laden,  dark-hued,  thick  nimbus  clouds  overhanging  the  earth.  When  his 
engine*  comes  into  action,  he  attracts  by  it  all  the  objects  within  reach,  he 
oppresses  the  earth  with  his  weight,  and  forces  wayfarers  to  walk  in  other 
paths  than  they  intended  to  travel  lest  they  may  incur  danger  to  life. 
When  he  has  spent  his  force  by  this  wanton  display,  he  is  rent  by  a  stroke 
of  lightning  or  a  strong  gust  of  wind;  he  is  dissolved  into  atoms,  and  the 
bones  filling  his  big  paunch,  which  had  produced  the  rattling  noise  attend¬ 
ing  the  course  of  whirlwinds,  fall  down  to  the  ground.  Tsaskai,  the  Wea¬ 
sel,  the  brother  of  Marten,  wrestling  with  the  old  man  and  conquering  him 
after  a  hard  struggle,  is  the  mythic  agent  who  brings  about  his  final  dis¬ 
comfiture. 
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No  people  has  ever  been  discovered  that  did  not  believe  in  the  return 
of  human  souls  after  death  to  their  former  homes  in  the  form  of  ghosts. 
Ghosts  or  spirits  hovering  through  space  are  invisible  and  may  inflict  dam¬ 
age  to  anybody  without  danger  of  being  recognized ;  therefore  they  usually 
inspire  awe  and  terror,  and  wherever  the  existence  of  these  fanciful  beings  is 
recognized  imagination  fills  the  earth,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  waters  with 
such  spooks.  Not  all  of  these  are  necessarily  supposed  to  be  the  souls  of 
the  deceased,  but  they  may  also  represent  the  souls  of  animals,  the  spirits 
of  mountains,  winds,  the  celestial  bodies,  and  so  forth,  for  animism  has  its 
widest  sway  in  this  sort  of  superstition.  Very  different  qualities  are 
ascribed  to  each  of  these  hobgoblins  or  spooks.  They  are  either  gigantic 
or  dwarfish  in  size,  powerful  or  weak  in  body,  attractive  or  repulsive,  of 
beneficial  or  wicked  influence.  They  chiefly  appear  at  night  or  in  stormy 
weather;  some  are  seen  single,  others  in  crowds,  and  a  few  of  their  number 

*  Shu'kash  is  the  substantive  of  sh’hu'ka  to  whirl  about ,  this  being  the  medial 
distributive  form  of  huka  to  run  about:  sh’huhdka,  sh’hu  oka,  sh’hu'ka  “to  run  about 
by  itself  in  various  directions.” 
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can  be  perceived  only  by  the  trained  eye  of  such  as  are  initiated  into  the 
conjurer’s  profession. 

The  classes  of  specters  mentioned  more  frequently  than  others  in 
mythology  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  giants,  dwarfs,  and  fairies. 

The  Skd'ks,  or  spirits  of  the  deceased,  occupy  an  important  place  in  the 
psychologic  marvels  of  the  Klamath  Indian,  and  are  objects  of  dread  and 
abomination,  feelings  which  are  increased  by  a  belief  in  their  omnipresence 
and  invisibility.  The  popular  idea  of  a  ghost  is  suggested  in  all  climates 
and  historic  epochs  by  that  of  a  shadow  of  somebody’s  former  self,  and  in 
several  Indian  languages  the  same  word  is  used  for  shadow ,  soul,  and  ghost* 
The  proper  signification  of  sko'ks,  shku'ksh  is  “what  comes  out  of;”  like 
sko’hs,  sko  spring  of  the  year ;  it  is  derived  from  skua  to  come  out  of,  to 
emerge  from ,  sprout  up. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Indian  the  appearance  of  a  sko'ks  comes  pretty  near 
the  popular  idea  of  a  witch  or  spook  as  held  by  the  uneducated  classes  of 
our  population.  The  soul  of  a  man  becomes  a  skuks  as  soon  as  the  corpse 
has  been  buried  or  consumed  by  fire.  It  hovers  in  the  air  around  its  former 
home  or  the  wigwams  of  the  neighbors  and  at  night-time  only.  Its  legs 
hang  down  and  produce  a  rattling  noise,  and  the  whole  appears  in  a  white 
or  a  black  shade  of  color.  Usually  nobody  sees  them,  they  do  not  harm 
anybody,  nor  do  they  produce  any  dreams;  they  appear  to  the  senses  and 
sight  of  the  living  only  when  they  come  to  presage  death  to  them.  They 
undergo  no  metempsychosis  into  animals  or  plants;  after  hovering  awhile 
around  their  former  homes  they  retire  to  the  spirit-land  in  the  sky,  “some¬ 
where  near  K’mukamtch.”  Their  arrival  there  is  afterwards  revealed  by 
dreams  to  the  surviving  relatives,  who  express  in  songs  what  they  have 
seen  during  their  slumbers. 

*  In  the  Tonika  or  Tuui^ka  language  of  Louisiana  telia  or  telia’htch  signify 
shadow ,  soul ,  and  refection  in  the  water;  in  the  Cha’hta,  State  of  Mississippi,  shilambish 
is  shadoic  and  soul ,  while  a  ghost  is  shilup.  The  Egyptian  ka  and  the  Greek  eltolov, 
the  soul  after  death,  really  siguify  image ,  and  to  this  we  may  compare  the  use  made  of 
the  Latin  imago.  The  Oherokees,  as  Mr.  James  Mooney  iuforins  me,  distinguish 
between  ad&nta  in  the  living  being,  u^ali'  secondary  soul  of  an  animal  killed  once 
before,  and  asginaan  ordinary  specter,  ghost  of  malevolent  disposition,  which  last  term 
served  the  missionaries  for  transcribing  the  word  “devil.” 
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The  common  belief  of  the  Oregonians  is  that  after  death  the  soul 
travels  the  path  traveled  by  the  sun,  which  is  the  westward  path;  there  it 
joins  in  the  spirit-land  (e'ni)  the  innumerable  souls  which  have  gone  the 
same  way  before.*  If  the  deceased  was  a  chief,  commander,  or  man  of 
note,  his  “heart”  can  be  seen  going  west  in  the  form  of  a  shooting  star. 
The  Egyptian  belief  was  that  the  soul  of  the  dead  was  following  Atum, 
the  sinking  sun,  to  the  west;  and  since  then  innumerable  nations  and  tribes 
have  adhered  to  the  same  belief. 

From  the  Texts  obtained  from  Dave  Hill,  pp.  129,  130,  we  learn  that 
other  abodes  of  dead  men’s  spirits  are  the  bodies  of  living  fish.  Perhaps 
Hill  learned  of  this  belief  among  the  maritime  and  river  Indians  with  whom 
he  lived  on  the  Columbia  River,  where  the  idea  of  fish  eating  corpses  could 
suggest  itself  more  readily  than  upon  the  lakes  of  the  Klamath  highlands. 
The  Notes  which  I  added  to  these  curious  texts  give  all  the  explanations  which 
it  is  at  present  possible  to  give.  It  appears  from  them  that  such  spirits  can 
enter  the  bodies  of  “spirit-fish,”  that  one  skuks  can  see  another,  and  that 
Indians,  not  white  men,  sometimes  see  the  skuks,  but  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives.  A  distinction  is  also  made  between  good  and  bad  skuks,  the  latter 
being  probably  those  who  render  the  Indian’s  sleep  uncomfortable  by 
unpleasant  dreams. 

Some  natural  phenomena  often  appear  to  these  Indians  in  the  form  of 
specters  or  hobgoblins,  as  clouds,  water-spouts,  snow-storms,  columns  of 
dust,  etc  Noisily  and  rapidly  they  pursue  their  lonely  path,  and  their 
gigantic,  terrific  frames  reach  up  to  the  skies;  whoever  meets  them  una¬ 
wares  is  knocked  down  senseless  or  killed  outright,  or  must  exchange  his 
body  for  another.  Some  of  these  specters  look  dark  on  one  side  and  light 
on  the  other. 

In  northern  latitudes,  where  polar  lights  are  frequently  visible,  they 
are  supposed  by  the  Indians  to  represent  the  dance  of  the  dead,  and  when¬ 
ever  Christianity  is  introduced  among  them  they  identify  this  beautiful 
spectacle  with  the  last  judgment,  when  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  move 
about  in  the  expectation  of  the  coming  Christ. 

*  Cf.  Dictionary,  sub  voce  e'ni  aud  Grammar,  Appendix  VI,  p.  702.  The  Warm 
Spring  Indians  call  the  spirit-land:  ayay&ni.  See  also  Texts,  p.  174;  11. 
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From  a  Klamath  myth  we  gather  the  information  that  there  is  a 
guardian  over  the  spirits  wafting  through  the  sky,  called  Wash  k’rnush,  or 
the  gray  fox.  This  name  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  coloring  of  the 
sky,  as  it  appears  before  or  during  a  polar  light,  and  must  be  compared  with 
another  beast  name,  the  w4n  or  wan&ka,  the  red  fox,  which  is  the  symbol 
of  the  sun -halo. 

Another  class  of  spirits  embodies  the  spirits  of  those  animals  which 
have  to  be  consulted  by  the  kiuks  or  conjurer  when  he  is  called  to  treat  a 
case  of  disease.  Such  persons  only  who  have  been  trained  during  five 
years  for  the  profession  of  conjurers  can  see  these  spirits,  but  by  them  they 
are  seen  as  clearly  as  we  see  the  objects  around  us.  To  see  them  they  have 
to  go  to  the  home  of  a  deceased  conjurer,  and  at  night  only.  He  is  then 
led  by  a  spirit  called  Yayayd-ash  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  one-legged  man 
towards  the  spot  where  the  animal-spirits  live;  this  specter  presides  over 
them;  there  the  conjurer  notices  that  each  appears  different  from  the  other, 
and  is  at  liberty  to  consult  them  about  the  patient’s  case.  Yayayd-ash 
means  “the  frightener,”  and  by  the  myth- tellers  is  regarded  as  the  Thunder 
or  its  spirit. 

Giants. — The  imagination  of  every  primitive  people  has  been  busy  in 
producing  monsters  of  all  qualities  and  shapes,  human  and  animal,  even 
walking  mountains  and  trees.  What  we  call  giants  are  generally  personifi¬ 
cations  of  irresistible  powers  of  nature,  which  are  supposed  to  perform  feats 
impossible  for  man’s  utmost  strength;  by  dwarfs  are  symbolized  powers  of 
nature  which  achieve  great  and  wonderful  tilings  by  steady  and  gradual 
work  unnoticed  by  the  generality  of  human  beings. 

Giants  are  often  the  originators  of  geological  revolutions  of  the  earth’s 
crust.  Thus  the  giant  Lewa  represents  the  circular,  lofty  island  lying 
within  the  waters  of  Crater  Lake  or  Glwash.  He  went  by  an  underground 
passage  (fissure?)  from  his  seat  over  to  Yamsi  Mountain  to  wrestle  with 
Ske'l,  the  all-powerful  pine-marten,  whose  home  is  at  Yamsi.  After  con¬ 
quering  him,  he  carried  him  through  the  same  passage  again  to  Crater  Lake 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  him  to  his  children,  and  his  daughter,  Lewam 
pe-ip,  struck  him  with  a  heavy  flint-stone. 

Like  the  walls  of  that  lake  and  the  whole  Cascade  range,  the  island  in 
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question  is  of  volcanic  origin.  The  natives  avoid  going  near  the  lake  or 
even  ascending  the  surrounding  heights.*  Earthquakes  are  often  ascribed 
by  foreign  nations  to  giants  stretched  out  below,  who  are  shifting  their 
underground  position.  Giants  often  appear  also  as  ravishers,  ogres,  and 
man-eaters,  like  the  Scandinavian  Yattur,  and  two  giant- women  of  the 
Elip  tilikum  or  “Primeval  People,”  were  changed  into  two  columns  of 
sandstone,  near  the  Yakima  country,  on  Middle  Columbia  River,  for  having 
preyed  upon  the  human  race.f 

Dwarfs. — A  miraculous  dwarf  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  na’hnias, 
whose  foot-prints,  as  small  as  those  of  a  child,  are  sometimes  seen  upon  the 
snow-clad  slopes  of  the  Cascade  Range  by  the  natives.  But  the  dwarfish 
creatures  who  make  them  can  be  seen  only  by  those  initiated  into  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  witchcraft,  who  by  such  spirit-like  beings  are  inspired  with  a 
superior  kind  of  knowledge,  especially  in  their  treatment  of  disease.  The 
name  is  derived  either  from  n4na  to  swing  the  body  from  one  to  the  other  side , 
or  from  nainaya  to  shiver ,  tremble 

Another  dwarf  genius,  about  four  feet  high,  Gwinwin ,  lived  on  Will¬ 
iamson  River,  where  he  habitually  sat  on  the  top  of  his  winter  lodge  and 
killed  many  people  with  his  black  flint  hat.  He  is  now  a  bird. 

The  Klamaths  appear  to  know  about  certain  spirits  having  bodies  of  a 
diminutive  size,  but  the  characteristics  of  such  are  not  distinct  enough  to 
permit  identification  with  the  fairies ,  Erdmannchen  or  Kabeiroi  of  Euro¬ 
pean  mythologies. 


ANIMAL  DEITIES. 

The  deification  of  animals  in  the  primitive  forms  of  religion  is  highly 
instructive,  and  instances  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  take  a  series  of 
volumes  to  comprehend  its  details.  Animal  stories  and  shamanism  are 

*  Among  the  summits  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  New  Mexico,  there  is  to-day  a 
lake  bounded  by  precipitous  walls,  and  there  is  a  little  island  in  the  center  of  the  lake 
with  a  hole  in  it,  and  something  sticks  out  of  the  hole  that  looks  like  the  top  of  a 
ladder,  and  u  this  is  the  place  through  which  our  ancestors  emerged  from  the  fourth 
into  the  fifth  or  present  world.”  The  N&vajos  never  approach  uear  to  it,  but  they 
stand  on  high  summits  around,  and  view  from  afar  their  natal  waters.  (From  N&vajo 
Creation  Myth,  Am.  Antiquarian,  V,  1883,  p.  213.) 

|G.  Gibbs  in  Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  I,  411. 
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chapters  of  ethnology  which  afford  us  the  deepest  insight  into  the  thoughts 
which  guide  the  untutored  reasoning  of  the  so-called  savages. 

Wherever  we  find  deities  in  the  stage  of  imperfect  anthropomorphism 
we  are  likely  to  find  also  deified  animals  in  the  stage  of  zoodemonism  and 
not  in  that  of  zootheism  or  zoolatry.  Where  gods  and  goddesses  have 
reached  a  fully  anthropomorphic  shape,  which  occurred  in  a  few  American 
nations  only,  there  we  also  find  priests,  temples,  ceremonies,  oracles,  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  prayers;  but  where  deities  remain  in  the  undeveloped  condition 
of  spirits  and  demons,  propitious  or  malevolent  to  mankind,  we  may  expect 
to  see  the  natives  deifying  quadrupeds,  birds,  or  snakes,  instead  of  giving 
their  gods  the  human  form,  which  is  the  most  perfect  form  of  this  world’s 
creatures.  For  in  many  physical  qualities  animals  surpass  the  human  being. 
This  excites  the  admiration  of  man  in  his  ruder  stages;  he  wonders  at  their 
cunning  and  shrewdness,  and  thinks  them  his  equals  in  more  than  one 
respect.  Why  should  he  not  express  such  feelings  as  these  by  reverencing 
them  and  including  them  in  his  unpolished  and  naive,  but  pictorial  and 
candid  folklore  stories? 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  animals  which  the  folklore 
of  the  Indian  in  the  hunter  stage  chiefly  celebrates  are  game  animals  or 
such  as  are  of  material  advantage  to  him.  Folklore  selects  for  its  purpose 
such  beasts  which  the  hunting  and  fishing  Indian,  with  his  great  practical 
knowledge  of  animate  creation,  admires  above  others  for  such  qualities  as 
their  surprising  sagacity,  their  wonderful  agility,  the  love  for  their  offspring, 
the  help  afforded  by  them  by  discovering  the  hidden  causes  of  disease,  the 
beauty  of  their  skin  or  other  covering,  and  the  change  in  the  coloring  of 
their  fur-skins  wrought  by  the  alternation  of  the  seasons — or  such  animals 
as  he  dreads  on  account  of  their  ferocity,  their  nightly  habits,  their  power 
of  bringing  about  storms,  thunder,  or-  rain-fall,  and  last,  but  not  least,  for 
their  demoniac  power  of  presaging  future  events,  especially  war,  disease, 
and  death.  The  great  scarcity  of  certain  animals  is  also  a  sufficient  cause 
for  introducing  them  into  the  popular  stories. 

The  animals  which  form  the  subject  of  mythic  stories  and  beast  tales 
are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the  magic  songs  of  the 
medical  practitioners,  of  which  I  have  brought  together  a  considerable  col¬ 
lection  in  Texts,  pp.  153-181.  The  birds  get  an  unusually  large  share  in 
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these  curious  song  lines;  the  loon  (taplal)  is  noticed  there  for  being  the 
best  diving  bird  of  these  upland  waters;  the  yellow-hammer,  or  tchd-ush,  a 
woodpecker,  for  its  beautiful  red  plumage;  the  kiliwash,  another  woodpecker, 
for  its  precious  scalp.  The  ducks  are  well  remembered  in  these  songs  on 
account  of  their  ubiquity,  their  numerous  species,  the  elegance  of  their 
exterior.  Birds  renowned  for  their  influence  upon  the  weather  are  the 
wfhuash  and  the  tsiutsiwash,  who  can  produce  snow-fall;  the  ka/ls  or 
kal^alsli,  who  possesses  the  power  of  making  fogs  (166;  22.  23). 

The  amphibians,  insects  and  the  organisms  standing  below  these  in  the 
zoogenetic  scale,  are  also  reputed  to  possess  magic  powers;  the  songs  of  the 
toad  and  of  the  spider  are  supposed  to  be  especially  effective.  That  the 
plants  did  not  impress  the  mental  capacity  of  these  Indians  to  such  a  point 
as  to  make  them  objects  of  reverence  can  not  be  wondered  at,  as  the  mind  of 
the  Indian  in  cold  climates  is  not  turned  in  this  direction  Plants  in  which 
the  Klamaths  were  interested  are  all  mentioned,  p.  180;  19,  and  the  pond-lily, 
with  its  seeds,  stands  at  the  head  of  them.  Even  among  the  totem  names 
of  Eastern  tribes  only  a  few  plant  names  are  represented,  maize  being  the 
most  frequent  among  these;  but  in  tropical  countries,  with  their  luxuriant 
vegetal  growth,  many  trees,  bushes,  and  stalks  become  objects  of  worship, 
like  the  copal  and  the  ce'iba  tree  of  Central  America. 

The  deified  animals  of  Klamath  mythology  are  all  capable  of  assum¬ 
ing  the  predicate  amtchiksh,  abbr.  -amtch,  -amts  primeval ,  of  which  mention 
has  been  made  previously,  and  many  also  appear  collectively,  as  Jive  (or  ten) 
brothers  or  Jive  sisters,  sometimes  with  their  old  parents  (titchka-aga). 
This  is  the  case  only  with  gregarious  animals,  and  also  applies  to  the  Thun¬ 
ders.  Many  of  the  larger  quadrupeds  appear  constantly  with  tivo  young 
only. 

The  personified  animals  which  receive  the  most  frequent  attention  in 
Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc  myths  are  the  marten,  the  weasel  and  the  prairie- 
wolf  or  coyote. 

Marten  or  Ske'l,  Ske'lamtch  always  appears  in  connection  with  Weasel 
or  Tch&shkai.  Weasel  is  reputed  to  be  the  younger  brother  (tapiap) 
of  Ske'l  and  acts  as  his  servant  and  errand-boy.  In  the  execution  of  the 
dangerous  errands  he  is  intrusted  with,  Weasel  is  often  killed,  and  Ske'l 
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sometimes  also,  but  they  manage  to  revive  again  and  to  revenge  themselves 
on  their  enemies.  What  brought  these  two  beasts  into  mutual  connection 
in  the  popular  mind  has  been  already  pointed  out:  both  change  their  furs, 
more  than  other  animals,  from  a  darker  hue  in  summer  to  a  lighter  one 
in  winter,  when  the  weasel’s  fur  becomes  white.  They  are  both  supposed 
to  live  at  Yamsi,  “Northwind’s  Home,”  a  high  peak  east  of  Klamath  Marsh. 
To  act  like  Ske'lamtch  is  to  do  something  not  meaning  to  do  it  apparently. 
Ske'l  is  a  great  wrestler,  and  like  K’mukamtch  has  the  faculty  of  changing 
himself  into  a  bird,  beast,  dog,  old  woman,  etc.,  at  will.  To  a  certain 
extent  he  is  the  counterpart  of  K’mukamtch  and  performs  the  same  deeds 
as  he  does,  it  appearing  as  if  K’mukamtch  acted  under  the  mask  of  Marten 
and  Tchaskai  under  that  of  Aishish,  in  whom  we  recognize  a  lunar  deity. 
But  there  are  other  acts  by  which  the  two  pairs  differ  considerably,  and 
where  Marten  and  his  brother  appear  to  represent  the  wintry  season  only 
and  the  rough  weather  attending  it. 

Another  deity  of  the  same  type,  and  far-famed  over  all  the  Pacific 
coast,  is  the  prairie-wolf,  little  wolf,  or  coyote.  This  quadruped  belongs 
rather  to  the  genus  jackal  than  to  the  wolves,  looks  as  smart  as  a  fox,  carries 
a  beautiful  fur,  and  does  not  attack  people  unless  united  in  packs  of  a  dozen 
or  more.  His  habit  of  living  in  earth  holes,  and  his  doleful,  human-like, 
whining  ululation,  heard  especially  during  moonlit  nights  were  probably 
what  set  him  up  in  the  esteem  of  certain  Indians,  like  the  Eastern  Selish 
and  the  Central  Californians,  so  high  as  to  make  of  him  the  creator  of  the 
world  and  of  man.  In  Modoc  stories  he  appears  more  frequently  than  in 
Klamath  Lake  folklore,  and  at  present  there  are  but  few  of  these  auimals 
left  on  the  headwaters  of  Klamath  River.  Wash,  or  W&shamtch  as  the 
Klamath s  call  him,  always  appears  in  sun  and  moon  stories,  and  is,  like 
Ske'l  and  Tchashgai,  a  substitute  for  the  sun-and-moon  deities.  When  he 
ran  a  race  with  the  clouds  he  thought  at  first  that  there  were  two  of  him, 
for  he  always  saw  another  person,  his  shadow,  going  by  his  side.  When 
he  stayed  in  the  lodge  of  the  Firedrill  brothers  he  took  the  fire-sticks  of 
these  in  his  hands  and  they  all  blazed  up.  In  the  lodge  of  the  ten  Hot- 
Water  Basket  brothers  he  was  burnt  terribly  by  the  inmates,  and  when 
repairing  to  the  Ants’  lodge  the  inmates  punished  him  fearfully  by  their 
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savage  bites.  Once  when  caught  in  the  act  of  “stealing”  a  woman,  he  was 
captured  by  the  two  husbands  of  the  same,  who  skinned  him  and  hung  up 
the  skin  to  dry,  after  which  the  woman  was  abducted  by  the  five  Bear 
brothers.  The  female  prairie-wolf  also  appears  in  folklore  with  her  progeny, 
e.  g.,  in  the  tale  of  the  “Creation  of  the  Moons,”  page  105,  which  exists  in 
several  variations.  Such  stories  and  others  represent  the  coyote- wolf  as  a 
being  which  has  many  points  of  contact  with  K’mukamtch,  but  is  distinct 
from  him.  Both  are  regarded  simultaneously  as  sky-gods  and  as  funny 
clowns.  As  traits  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other,  we  notice  that  the 
wolfs  body  is  believed  to  harbor  wicked  spirits  (Texts,  page  128,  4)  and 
that  his  lugubrious  voice  is  the  presager  of  war,  misfortune,  and  death  (133, 
1  2).  A  distinction  has  to  be  made  throughout  between  the  coyote  as  an 
animal  and  the  coyote  as  representing  powers  of  nature  in  a  deified,  abstract 
form 

Of  the  three  varieties  of  the  bear  species,  the  grizzly  bear  is  the  most 
popular,  but  also  more  dreaded  than  the  others  on  account  of  his  enormous 
physical  force.  What  makes  him  popular  is  a  peculiar  bonhomie  which  he 
exhibits  in  his  behavior,  and  which  forms  a  peculiar  contrast  to  his  bodily 
strength.  In  the  myths  he,  or  rather  the  female  bear,  is  called  Luk,  Luk- 
amtch,  Shashapamtch,  Shashapsh,  and  her  two  young  Shashapka,  the 
latter  name  probably  referring  to  the  fact  that  this  beast  was  at  one  time 
more  than  other  quadrupeds  made  the  subject  of  mythic  and  folk-lore  tales 
(shapk^a,  shapke-ia,  shashapkaHa  to  narrate  a  story,  shapkale^sh,  distr. 
shashapkeleash  legend,  tale).  The  tale  of  the  “Bear  and  the  Antelope”  is 
perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  our  collection  of  Texts.  Generally  the  bear 
is  the  aggressive  party  in  these  stories,  and  he  also  gets  generally  worsted 
whenever  a  fight  occurs  or  a  stratagem  is  played  on  him.  Sometimes  there 
are  five  bear  brothers  acting  in  unison.  In  the  “old  yarn,”  narrated  p.  131, 
this  bear  is  killed  by  Gray  Wolf  near  Modoc  Point,  and  in  his  magic  song 
(157;  46)  he  is  made  to  say  that  he  has  five  springs  which  are  all  dried  up. 
He  is  often  mentioned  in  the  song-lines,  but  always  under  the  name  Luk, 
not  as  Shashapamtch. 

Gray  Wolf  or  Ke-utchish,  Ke-utchiamtch  is  another  of  the  carnivores 
which  sometimes  appear  prominently  in  folklore  stories.  Gray  Wolf  is 
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reputed  to  be  a  relative  (sha-amoksh)  of  Marten,  and  consequently  of 
K’mukamtch;  he  stayed  at  the  lodge  of  the  five  Thunders  at  the  time  when 
it  was  burnt  down,  pp.  112.  113.  One  of  his  residences  is  at  Mount  Shasta. 

Other  quadrupeds  frequently  mentioned  in  these  stories  are  the  skunk 
(tcMshash),  the  three  different  kinds  of  deer,  the  antelope  (tclffi-u),  the  elk 
(vu'n),  the  mole  (mu'nk,  Mod.  mu-ue).  Men  or  Indians  appear  but  inci¬ 
dentally  in  beast  stories,  as  pshe-utlwash,  a  plural  noun,  and  are  engaged 
only  as  a  passive  element  in  every  occurrence  where  they  are  mentioned. 

Among  the  birds  the  most  prominent  part  is  assigned  to  the  raven  (Kak, 
Kakamtch),  for  he  is  Fate  personified,  and  his  office  is  to  punish  by  death 
all  those  who  act  antagonistically  to  his  or  his  allies’  interests.  This  is  done 
by  changing  them  into  rocks.  In  all  nations  the  croaking,  doleful  cries 
of  the  raven  leave  a  deep  impression  on  the  human  mind,  and  hence  in 
mythology  the  raven  fulfills  the  function  of  a  soothsayer  and  messenger  of 
woe.  In  British  Columbia  and  farther  to  the  northwest  he  is  (as  Yelil) 
considered  the  creator  of  all  organisms,  and  almost  all  the  folklore  centers 
around  him  as  the  main  figure. 

The  golden  eagle  or  the  one  “floating  in  the  skies”  (PTaiwash)  is  in  the 
Klamath  lore  mentioned  as  often  as  the  raven,  either  alone  or  as  a  family 
of  five  brothers,  but  does  not  command  so  much  respect  as  the  raven  does. 

The  water  birds,  as  cranes,  ducks,  geese,  coots,  form  the  light  infantry 
of  the  mythologic  make-up,  and  mostly  figure  in  crowds  of  five  or  ten, 
the  coot  representing  the  Ojibwe  Slnngibis  so  well  known  through  Long¬ 
fellow’s  Hiawatha.  Some  of  the  lower  organisms  rise  to  an  unexpected 
dignity,  like  the  woodtick  or  shko'ks,  which  becomes  the  wife  of  the  tricky 
Marten,  and  a  caterpillar  of  beautiful  colors,  whose  exterior  makes  him  the 
rival  or  “master  of  the  sun”  (shapsam  ptclffwip).  Afshish  counts  among 
his  plural  wives  two  butterflies  of  the  gayest  colors. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MYTHIFICATION. 

The  idea  that  every  phenomenon  and  every  change  observed  in  nature 
and  mind  is  caused  by  some  spirit,  ghost,  genius,  god,  or  other  mysterious, 
generally  invisible  agent,  embodies  what  we  call  animism,  and  forms  the 
foundation  of  all  religions  of  the  world,  however  abstract  they  may  have 
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become  in  course  of  time.  The  working  of  animism  can  best  be  traced  in 
polytheism  and  polydemonism,  in  the  shamanistic  ideas  as  well  as  in  the 
religious.  The  principles  traceable  in  the  myth-making  of  the  Klamath 
Indians,  which  differs  in  some  points  from  those  of  other  Indians,  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

The  sky-gods,  as  sun,  moon,  winds,  thunder,  etc.,  here  as  elsewhere 
surpass  in  importance  and  strength  the  other  deified  powers  of  nature,  for 
“theology  is  meteorology.”  Some  of  these  chief  gods  assume  the  mask 
of  animate  beings  and  inanimate  things  when  they  appear  among  men. 

Creation  myths  do  not  generally  mention  the  material  from  which  or 
the  mode  by  which  objects  were  created,  but  simply  state  that  K’mukamtch 
produced  them  by  his  thinking  and  will  power. 

The  spirit,  life,  or  heart  of  a  deity  is  made  distinct  from  the  deity  itself 
and  can  live  at  a  distance  from  it.  Cf.  the  pipe  of  K’mukamtch  burnt  in 
the  fire,  which  in  another  myth  figures  as  a  small  ball  (k^-iks)  and  is  his 
spirit  or  life. 

The  burlesque  element,  which  the  religions  of  Asia  and  Europe  have 
banished  almost  entirely,  appears  here  as  an  almost  integral  attribute  of  a 
god  or  genius.  This  appears  to  form  an  offset  for  the  dire  cruelties  ascribed 
to  the  same  demons,  and  is  also  characteristic  of  the  religions  studied  east 
of  Mississippi  River. 

The  element  of  obscenity  is  only  incidental  to  the  burlesque  element, 
but  is  sometimes  very  pronounced,  especially  in  the  beast  stories.  It  was 
added  to  cause  merriment  only,  and  not  for  such  immoral  purposes  as  we 
see  it  applied  to  in  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio  and  other  products  of  a 
corrupt  age. 

The  deified  beings  of  a  lower  order,  as  animals,  etc.,  appear  sometimes 
as  one  person,  but  just  as  often  in  the  mystic  number  of  five ,  if  not  of  ten. 
Fire,  waters,  springs,  and  plants  are  not  deified,  but  lakes  are  sometimes. 
Clouds  do  not  appear  here  deified  as  witches,  as  they  do  among  the  Eastern 
Indians. 

Certain  miracles  are  here  achieved  by  bodily  contact  and  symbolic 
acts;  so  dead  animals  are  brought  to  life  again  by  jumping  three  or  five 
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times  over  them  or  by  blowing  at  them,  an  act  which  is  supposed  to  impart 
life. 


CONCLUDING  WORDS. 

The  limited  space  allowed  for  this  ethnographic  sketch  forces  me  to 
suppress  the  larger  part  of  the  matter  for  the  present  and  to  relegate  it  to  a 
future  volume.  A  few  points  characteristic  of  the  two  tribes  may,  however, 
be  added  on  the  last  page  of  this  Report. 

The  Klamath  Indians  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  gentile  or  clan 
system  as  prevalent  among  the  Haida,  Tlingit,  and  the  Eastern  Indians  of 
North  America.  Matriarchate  is  also  unknown  among  them;  every  one  is 
free  to  marry  within  or  without  the  tribe,  and  the  children  inherit  from  tbe 
father.  Although  polygamy  is  now  abolished,  the  marriage  tie  is  a  rather 
loose  one.  This  tribe  is  the  southernmost  one  of  those  that  flatten  their 
infants’  skulls,  this  practice  continuing  about  one  year  only  after  birth. 

Cremation  of  the  dead  has  been  abolished  since  1868,  though  during 
the  Modoc  war  these  Indians  burned  several  of  their  dead.  The  custom  of 
suppressing  the  personal  names  of  the  dead  is  rigidly  kept  up  at  the  present 
time.  Art  never  had  any  encouragement  or  votaries  among  the  Klamaths, 
and  the  only  objects  seen  that  could  be  regarded  as  art  products  were  a 
few  rock  paintings  and  a  head-board  on  a  grave  near  the  Agency  build¬ 
ings,  which  was  painted  in  the  Haida  style  and  represented  a  human  face 
flattened  out  to  the  right  and  left.  Some  baskets  are  artistically  formed. 
As  there  is  no  clay  to  be  found  on  or  near  the  reservation,  pottery  could 
never  become  an  art  among  these  Indians.  Their  songs  and  poetry  are  also 
artless,  but  nevertheless  instructive,  and  several  songs  have  beautiful  tunes 
that  should  be  preserved.  The  musical  and  sonorous  character  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  fits  it  well  for  poetic  composition ;  but  a  national  poetry,  to  be  of 
success,  would  not  have  to  adopt  the  rhyme  as  a  metrical  factor.  Allitera¬ 
tion,  assonance,  or  the  prosody  of  the  ancients  would  be  more  suitable  to 
this  upland  language,  with  its  arsis  and  thesis,  than  the  artificial  schemes 
which  poets  are  devising  for  the  modern  European  tongues.  Who  will  be 
the  first  to  teach  the  Muses  the  Klamath  language! 


TEXTS  OF  THE  KLAMATH  LANGUAGE, 


WITH  EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


THE  KLAMATH  INDIANS  OF  OREGON. 


By  Albert  S.  Gatschet. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEXTS. 

The  most  important  and  valuable  monument  of  itself  which  a  people 
can  transmit  to  posterity  is  a  national  literature.  But  to  answer  the  require¬ 
ments  fully,  the  literature  of  a  people  must  possess  a  certain  degree  of 
completeness  in  portraying  the  national  peculiarities.  It  should  embrace 
not  only  sketches  of  contemporaneous  history,  of  national  habits,  customs, 
and  laws  laid  down  in  the  native  idiom,  but  we  expect  from  it  also  a  truth¬ 
ful  rendering  of  the  spiritual  side  of  national  life,  of  its  physical  and  meta¬ 
physical  speculations  as  we  find  them  embodied  in  its  myths,  beliefs, 
superstitions  and  conjurers’  practices,  and  of  speeches  and  discourses  of 
its  representative  men  held  on  solemn  occasions.  The  most  fragrant  flow¬ 
ers  in  any  national  literature  are  certainly  the  poetic  productions,  if  a 
full  account  of  their  origin  and  purport  is  added  to  make  them  easily 
comprehensible. 

While  cultured  nations  are  constantly  engaged  in  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  their  thoughts  and  achievements  by  means  of  some  alphabetic 
or  syllabic  system  of  writing,  the  uncivilized  hunting  or  fishing  tribes  pos¬ 
sess  none,  or  only  the  most  imperfect  means  of  recording  their  affairs. 
All  of  them  possess  mythic  tales,  traditional  history,  and  songs  for  various 
incidents  of  life;  not  a  few  are  even  originators  of  didactic  folklore,  of 
proverbs,  and  of  versified  rhythmic  poetry.  Many  of  these  mental  pro¬ 
ductions  are  remarkable  for  artistic  beauty,  others  for  a  most  interesting 
variety  of  detail;  but  all  of  them  will,  if  collected  with  accuracy  and  sound 
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judgment,  throw  a  profusion  of  light  upon  the  physical  and  mental  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  natives  and  on  their  past  and  present  condition. 

The  task  and  care  of  fixing  the  unwritten  mental  productions  of  un¬ 
cultured  races  and  tribes  thus  devolves  upon  the  white  man.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  undertaking,  and  success  can  be  attained  only  when  the 
investigator  is  favored  by  circumstances.  Ethnologic  texts  taken  from  an 
uncivilized  people  are  of  much  intrinsic  value  only  when  the  scientific 
collector  is  lucky  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  intelligent  and  well- 
informed  individuals  whose  veracity  is  above  suspicion,  and  who  have 
constantly  resided  among  their  own  people. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  guided  me  when  I  endeavored  to  commit 
to  writing  the  strange  mythology  of  Oregonian  tribes,  replete  with  the  most 
fantastic  stories  of  their  elementary  deities  and  tricksy  animal  daimons; 
and  when  the  weird  and  unearthly  strains  of  their  war-whoops  and  dance- 
yells  first  struck  my  ear,  I  considered  even  these  worthy  of  notation.  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  assign  the  first  and  foremost  place  in  this  linguistic 
volume  on  the  Klamath  languageto  the  “Texts”  obtained  from  trustworthy 
Indians  of  the  Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc  tribes,  for  I  know  that  they  faith¬ 
fully  portray  the  characteristic  features  and  idiosyncrasies  of  these  dusky 
denizens  of  a  secluded  upland  region.  These  literary  specimens  are  the 
foundation  and  basis  upon  which  I  have  rested  my  investigations. 

The  language  of  these  specimens,  as  the  organ  of  transmission  of  the 
national  ideas,  had  to  be  carefully  sifted  and  overhauled  before  it  could 
become  the  basis  of  linguistic  and  ethnologic  investigation.  Numerous 
revisals  and  comparisons  were  needed  to  eliminate  involuntary  mistakes  of 
Indian  informants,  who  never  elevate  themselves  above  a  purely  empiric 
mastery  of  their  native  idiom.  That  an  accurate  grammar  can  be  composed 
upon  the  solid  foundation  of  faultless  texts  only,  nobody  will  contest.  Nei¬ 
ther  will  it  be  doubted  that  the  more  copious  the  specimens  are  the  safer 
the  conclusions  of  the  linguist  will  be  Concerning  the  principles  governing 
the  forms  of  speech. 

Literary  productions  enlarging  upon  national  and  ethnologic  matters 
are  of  much  greater  importance  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  language  in 
which  they  may  be  composed  than  any  other  texts.  How  poor  and  frag- 
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mentaiy  would  our  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  be,  if  the  poets,  orators, 
and  historians  who  wrote  their  compositions  in  these  sonorous  idioms  were 
lost,  and  if  nothing  in  them  had  come  down  to  our  age  but  versions  of 
foreign  books  and  reproductions  of  foreign  speculations  and  ideas!  A 
writer  or  informant  is  most  capable  of  acquainting  us  with  matters  concern¬ 
ing  his  own  people,  country,  and  epoch,  because  he  feels  more  interested  in 
these  topics  than  in  any  others,  and  he  will  select  from  the  national  stock 
of  words  the  proper  term  for  each  object  or  idea  he  desires  to  express. 
Investigators  will  therefore,  when  they  address  themselves  to  intelligent 
natives  for  national,  tangible  and  concrete  topics  of  every-day  life,  gener¬ 
ally  obtain  correct  and  trustworthy  information  on  their  objects  of  research, 
but  will  meet  with  disappointment  when  inquiring  for  equivalents  of  terms 
or  ideas  totally  foreign  to  the  simple  understanding  of  the  native  pop¬ 
ulation. 

An  experience  of  short  duration  will  convince  any  linguistic  investi¬ 
gator  that  a  multitude  of  characteristic,  quaint,  and  unfrequent  expressions, 
idioms,  phrases,  and  inflectional  forms  can  never  be  obtained  by  mere  ques¬ 
tioning.  The  natives  must  be  allowed  to  speak  out  their  own  free  minds, 
without  bias  or  trammelling;  after  a  short  acquaintance  they  can  easily  be 
induced  to  recount  popular  stories,  myths,  incidents  of  history,  or  intertribal 
wars,  to  reproduce  speeches  and  national  songs  from  their  own  reminis¬ 
cences,  and  thus  they  will  spontaneously  use  peculiar  forms  of  language 
which  often  yield  a  deeper  insight  into  the  genius  of  their  vernacular  idiom 
than  pages  of  information  gathered  after  the  usual  method  of  the  scholarly 
lexicographer  or  the  pedantic  verbal  translator. 

Legends,  myths,  and  lyric  productions,  when  obtained  in  their  original 
shape  from  unsophisticated  relators,  furnish  us  with  the  best  material  for 
inquiries  into  a  far  remote  antiquity,  even  when  the  historic  horizon  of  the 
informant’s  tribe  does  not  exceed  the  limit  of  two  generations.  If  facts  and 
dates  do  not,  words  and  radical  syllables  will  tell  us  a  tale,  and  may  enable  us 
to  trace  ancient  migrations  or  intertribal  connections,  teach  us  the  origin  of 
certain  customs,  habits,  or  national  ideas,  and  inform  us  of  the  shaping,  the 
material,  or  uses  of  old  implements  In  some  instances  they  will  guide  us 
into  remoter  periods  than  prehistoric  archaeology  can,  and  supply  us  with 
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more  useful  dates  and  facts.  Such  results  as  these  may  be  confidently 
looked  for  when  several  dialects  of  one  linguistic  family  can  be  compared; 
and  a  careful  comparison  of  one  language  with  others  spoken  in  the 
vicinity,  belonging  to  the  same  or  a  different  family,  will  always  be  at¬ 
tended  with  beneficial  results  for  the  increase  of  our  scientific  knowledge. 

The  aboriginal  literary  monuments  printed  below  are  authentic  national 
records  of  a  brave  and  industrious  mountain  tribe  of  Indians.  Ethnologic 
notices  have  at  a  comparatively  early  period  been  gathered  concerning  the 
Modocs  and  Klamath  Lake  Indians,  but  most  of  them  were  of  doubtful 
scientific  value,  because  the  information  was  gathered  from  them  in  the 
English  language,  which  they  understood  but  very  imperfectly.  Even  now, 
the  dates  and  facts  recounted  by  them,  as  well  as  by  Indians  of  many  other 
tribes,  in  English,  are  so  extremely  confused,  that  only  texts  written  in 
their  own  language  can  give  us  a  clear  insight  into  their  traditions,  myths, 
and  mode  of  thinking. 

No  Indian  tribe  possesses  a  history  of  itself  reaching  back  further  than 
two  or  three  generations,  unless  it  has  been  recorded  by  whites  at  an  early 
date,  and  what  goes  beyond  this  limit  is  tradition,  on  which  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  place  any  implicit  reliance.  But  mythology  records  in  a 
certain  sense  the  intellectual  history  as  well  as  the  metaphysical  ideas  of  a 
people,  and  thus  by  the  gathering  of  the  numerous  mythic  tales  and  legends 
of  the  M&klaks  a  start  at  least  is  made  for  the  investigation  of  their  intellec¬ 
tual  development.  A  very  moderate  estimate  puts  at  several  hundred  the 
more  generally  circulated  myths  of  the  Klamath  Lake  or  E-ukshikni  alone, 
and  the  number  of  their  popular  song-lines,  so  interesting  and  unique  in 
many  respects,  may  be  called  infinite,  for  their  number  is  increased  every 
day  by  new  ones.  The  bulk  of  their  mythic  folklore  is  of  great  poetic 
beauty,  freshness,  and  originality,  and,  like  that  of  other  tribes,  full  of 
childlike  “naivetd”  This  latter  characteristic  forms  one  of  their  greatest 
attractions,  and  the  animal  myths  of  every  uncultured  people  will  prove 
attractive,  because  they  were  invented  for  religious  or  poetic  and  not  for 
didactic  purposes.  To  some  of  the  myths  given  below  we  may  confi¬ 
dently  ascribe  an  antiquity  of  over  three  centuries,  for  their  archaic  terms 
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and  locutions,  repeated  from  generation  to  generation,  are  not  always  under¬ 
stood  at  the  present  day  by  the  young  people,  who  most  attentively  listen  to 
the  aged  rhapsodists,  when  they  expound  these  miraculous  stories  in  the  lurid 
glare  of  the  nocturnal  campfire.  Nothing  in  them  indicates  a  migration  of 
these  upland  tribes  from  any  part  of  the  country  into  their  present  homes, 
and  hence  the  Maklaks  must  have  had  undisturbed  possession  of  the  head¬ 
waters  of  Klamath  River  for  some  centuries  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
white  population. 

The  various  texts  obtained  clearly  exhibit  the  character  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  actually  spoken  and  the  difference  existing  between  the  two  dia¬ 
lects,  but  they  do  not  all  possess  the  same  linguistic  value.  The  texts  of 
Dave  Hill  and  others  are  worded  in  the  conversational  language  of  the 
tribe,  which  in  many  particulars  differs  from  the  more  elaborate  and  cir¬ 
cumstantial  mode  of  speech  which  appears  in  the  mythic  tales  given  by 
Minnie  Froben.  The  “  Modoc  War”  and  some  of  the  shorter  pieces  could  be 
obtained  only  by  putting  down  the  English  first  and  then  getting  sentence 
for  sentence  in  the  dialect,  whereas  the  best  worded  stories  and  specimens 
were  written  in  continuous  dictation.  All  texts  obtained  were  carefully 
revised  first  with  the  informants,  then  with  other  natives,  and  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  explanations  added  at  the  time. 

From  a  purely  linguistic  view  the  popular  songs  or  song-lines  are  the 
most  valuable  contributions.  The  melodies  of  some  of  their  number  deserve 
to  be  called  pretty,  according  to  our  musical  taste.  To  the  natives  all  of 
them  appear  harmonious;  but  when  the  Western  Indian  calls  some  melody 
“pretty,”  guided  by  his  musical  principles,  he  very  frequently  does  so  in 
opposition  to  what  our  ear  tells  us  to  call  by  this  predicate. 

The  Klamath  Lake  dialect  was  spoken  by  the  majority  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  my  linguistic  anthology.  I  obtained  these  specimens,  with  the 
exclusion  of  the  Modoc  texts,  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  at  the  Klamath 
Reservation,  Lake  County,  Oregon.  Though  many  of  these  natives  speak 
the  Chinook  jargon  more  fluently  than  English,  I  never  availed  myself,  for 
obtaining  any  information  whatever,  of  that  imperfect  and  hybrid  medium, 
through  which  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  carry  on  so  much  of  their 
intercourse. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  contributors : 

1 .  The  Biddle  family,  consisting  of  Frank  Tazewell  Riddle,  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  bora  about  1836;  his  wife  Toby,  a  pure-blood  Modoc  woman, 
who  was,  as  stated  in  her  biographic  notice,  bora  in  1842,  and  their  son 
Jeff.  C.  Davis  Riddle,  born  about  1862.  Among  several  texts  of  linguistic 
importance  I  obtained  from  them  a  circumstantial  chronistic  account  of  the 
Modoc  war  of  1873,  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riddle  had  served  as  interpre¬ 
ters  of  the  Peace  Commission.  Having  been  introduced  to  them  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1875,  in  New  York  City,  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Meacham,  late  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  Oregon,  when  they  travelled  with  him  in  the  eastern  States 
in  connection  with  the  Meacham  Lecturing  Company,  I  took  down  the 
contents  first  in  English  from  Mr.  Frank  Riddle,  then  added  the  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  other  members  of  the  family.  Mr.  Riddle  had  no  intention 
of  giving  a  full  and  authentic  account  of  that  desperate  struggle,  but  merely 
wished  to  render  his  own  impressions,  and  to  relate  in  the  plainest  words 
the  events  witnessed  by  himself.  Here  we  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
also  the  Modoc  side  of  the  contest. 

The  wording  of  the  other  Modoc  texts  was  the  almost  exclusive  work  of 
the  boy  Riddle,  who  speaks  the  language  perfectly  well,  and  only  in  the  more 
difficult  portions  was  he  assisted  by  his  mother.  From  the  Riddles  I  obtained 
also  several  hundred  sentences,  over  sixty  songs,  and  about  two  thousand 
three  hundred  vocables,  which  were  twice  revised  with  their  assistance  in 
New  York  City,  and  twice  again  with  the  efficient  help  of  such  natives  at  the 
Klamath  Lake  Agency  as  were  conversant  with  the  Modoc  dialect 

2.  Dave  Hill,  a  dusky,  pure-blood  Indian,  subchief  of  the  Klamath  Lake 
tribe  and  interpreter,  born  about  1840.  Having  been  a  prominent  war¬ 
rior  of  his  tribe  up  to  the  treaty  of  1 864  and  a  scout  in  subsequent  expedi¬ 
tions  against  hostile  Indians,  he  has  also  seen  much  of  the  white  man’s  ways 
by  staying  for  years  in  Northwestern  Oregon  and  by  traveling  East  with  Mr. 
A  B.  Meacham  on  his  lecturing  tour  in  1875.  How  he  was  then  kidnapped 
in  New  York  City,  confined  in  a  cellar,  restored  to  liberty,  and  how  he 
worked  his  way  home,  is  related  with  full  particulars  in  Meacham’s  Winema, 
pages  95-102.  In  the  Modoc  war  (1872-73)  he  was  put  in  command  of 
the  auxiliary  forces  of  his  chieftaincy,  which  were  detailed  to  observe  the 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS. 


i 

belligerent  Modocs  and  to  check  any  dangerous  movements  which  they 
might  have  undertaken  against  the  settlers  or  the  Indian  Reservation. 
Hill’s  father,  Skaititko,  or  the  “Left-Handed”,  was  for  some  time  a  guide 
to  General  Fremont  on  one  of  his  expeditions  through  Oregon,  Nevada, 
and  California. 

Readers  of  Hill’s  texts  will  notice  that  his  diction  is  very  concise,  preg¬ 
nant  and  to  the  point,  and  so  is  the  speech  of  these  Indians  generally. 
But  since  that  conversational  language,  or  popular  jargon,  as  we  may  not 
improperly  call  it,  moves  along  in  contractions,  elisions,  metatheses  and 
ellipses,  I  have  had  to  revise  his  texts  many  times  with  him  and  other  Indians 
before  I  could  make  them  practically  available.  In  the  myths,  Dave  Hill 
is  not  so  pictorial  and  graphic  as  Minnie  Froben,  but  in  narrating  his  feats 
of  war  he  readily  furnished  all  the  points  that  could  be  expected.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  conjurers’  practices  and  national  beliefs,  he  was  more  communi¬ 
cative  than  the  majority  of  the  Klamath  Indians,  whom  superstitious  awe 
still  deters  from  revealing  all  that  the  investigator  desires  to  know.  Hill’s 
list  of  topographic  names  is  a  very  important  addition  to  aboriginal  topog¬ 
raphy,  since  he  has  added  the  correct  etymology  to  the  majority  of  these 
local  designations. 

3.  Minnie  Froben ,  born  about  1860,  the  daughter  of  a  pure-blood  Kla¬ 
math  woman,  who  lives  on  the  Williamson  River,  and  of  a  (deceased)  French 
settler  Froben  or  Frobine,  was,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  assistant  of  Mrs. 
Nickerson,  the  matron  of  the  boarding-school  for  native  children  at  the 
Agency.  She  and  the  subchief  Hill  were  the  most  important  contributors 
to  my  mythic  and  other  ethnologic  anthology,  and  the  pieces  dictated  by 
her  excel  all  the  others  in  completeness  and  perspicuity.  Moreover,  I 
obtained  from  her  a  multitude  of  popular  songs,  the  names  and  uses  of 
esculent  roots  and  plants,  the  Klamath  degrees  of  relationship,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  words  and  sentences,  a  good  deal  of  grammatic  information,  and 
revised,  with  her  assistance,  the  whole  of  the  Modoc  contributions,  as  well 
as  the  majority  of  Klamath  Lake  texts. 

If  any  further  books  should  be  composed  in  or  about  the  Klamath  Lake 
dialect,  her  assistance  would  perhaps  be  preferable  to  any  other  native  help 
to  be  found  at  present  in  the  tribe;  for  during  her  stay  with  white  people 
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she  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  more  mental  training  than  Indians  usually 
acquire  on  reservations. 

4.  Charles  Preston ,  a  pure-blood  Klamath  Lake  Indian,  bora  about  1840, 
is  now  stationed  as  interpreter  at  the  subagency  of  Yaineks.  Preston  had 
previously  sojourned  five  years  at  Oregon  City  on  the  Willamet  River  and 
vicinity,  and  there  he  learned  to  converse  in  English  quite  fluently,  acquir¬ 
ing  also  the  idiom  of  the  Wasco  Indians,  of  which  he  has  furnished  me  over 
three  hundred  of  the  most  usual  terms.  During  a  stay  of  three  weeks 
which  he  made  at  the  Klamath  Lake  Agency,  I  obtained  from  him  valuable 
grammatic  and  lexical  information,  texts,  popular  songs,  and  proper  names, 
and  revised  with  him  the  Modoc  dictionary. 

5.  Sergeant  Morgan ,  a  pure-blood  Indian,  living  at  Koli&shti,  born  about 
1830,  and  jocosely  called  “  Sergeant  ”  on  account  of  his  wearing  an  old 
sergeant’s  uniform  which  he  had  obtained  from  soldiers  at  Fort  Klamath. 
From  this  good-natured,  intelligent  old  Indian  I  obtained  a  few  short  texts 
and  some  ethnologic  information  especially  relating  to  mythologic  and 
shamanic  subjects. 

6.  “  The  Captain ”  or  “Captain  Jim”,  a  pure-blood  Indian,  living  at  the 
junction  of  Sprague  and  Williamson  Rivers,  about  five  miles  from  the  Agency 
buildings.  When  I  saw  him  he  was  about  fifty  years  old,  and  as  he  spoke 
but  Klamath  and  Chinook  jargon,  all  the  mythology  which  he  remembered 
was  obtained  through  Minnie  Froben.  He  received  his  nickname  “Cap¬ 
tain”  from  having  been  a  help  on  a  steamboat  plying  on  the  Will&met 
River,  Oregon. 

7-11.  Other  informants  of  whose  assistance  I  have  availed  myself  are 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  the  texts.  They  were  Johnson,  the  head  chief  of 
the  Modocs  at  Yaineks;  the  conjurer  Kakash  or  Doctor  John ;  and  several 
young  Indians  then  scarcely  over  twenty-five  years  of  age :  Pete,  Frank , 
and  Long  Johrts  Ben.  All  of  them  are  pure-blood  Indians. 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Klamath  language,  and  to  increase  the 
popular  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  Indian  languages  in  general,  I  have 
inserted  with  the  texts  an  interlinear  translation,  and  subjoined  to  them  a 
variety  of  commenting  notes  of  linguistic,  ethnographic,  and  historic  im¬ 
port.  The  large  majority  of  the  Indian  words  could  be  rendered  in  their 
literal  meaning ;  but  in  some  instances,  where  literal  translation  was  nearly 
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impossible,  the  sense  of  the  word  or  phrase  was  reproduced  as  faithfully  as 
could  be  done  within  the  narrow  space  allotted.  Words  in  brackets  were 
inserted  only  to  render  the  sentence  complete. 

But  to  the  student  striving-  after  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  texts 
all  these  helps  will  prove  of  partial  assistance  only.  A  thorough  study  of 
the  Grammar  ought  in  fact  to  precede  their  perusal,  and  reference  to  all 
the  three  portions  of  the  work  will  frequently  be  necessary. 

The  material  portion  of  a  language  can  be  faithfully  conveyed  to  our 
understanding  only  by  the  correct  pronunciation  of  its  words,  sentences 
or  texts.  Hence  all  that  is  said  of  Klamath  phonetics  must  be  studied  first, 
and  more  especially  the  alternating  processes,  the  proclisis  and  enclisis,  the 
sounds  not  occurring  in  English  (as  the  linguals,  the  aspirate  %,  the  vowel 
u ),  and  first  of  all  the  pronouncing  list  of  alphabetic  sounds,  which  is  sub¬ 
joined.  To  initiate  readers  into  the  distinction,  empirically  obtained  from 
the  mouths  of  the  natives,  between  the  clear  vowels  a,  e,  i ,  u,  and  the 
dumb  or  deep-sounding  d,  e,  z,  u ,  the  earlier  pages  of  the  texts  contain 
more  indications  than  are  given  in  the  later.  In  certain  terms  long  vowels 
can  turn  into  short,  and  short  into  long  ones.  Special  attention  must  be 
paid  also  to  the  study  of  elisions,  apocopes,  metatheses,  etc. 

In  the  morphologic  part  of  the  Grammar,  the  verbal  and  nominal 
paradigms  are  particularly  recommended  to  the  student’s  attention,  and  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  forming  the  distributive  reduplication 
from  the  absolute  form  is  indispensable  to  the  reader  of  my  Texts,  not  only 
for  their  full  comprehension,  but  even  for  the  use  of  the  Dictionary.  The 
suffix  of  the  future  tense  is  written  - uapka ,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  homony¬ 
mous  form  - wapka ,  of  different  signification.  The  apocopes  occurring  in  the 
conversational  style  of  language  will  soon  be  recognized  as  such  by  the 
reader ;  for  example,  -tk  for  -tko,  -ks  for  -kshi,  dropping  of  - a ,  -ash,  etc 

To  make  the  study  of  the  Texts  too  easy  by  a  flood  of  notes  would  be 
as  obnoxious  to  the  true  interests  of  science,  as  to  present  unsolved  too 
heavy  grammatic  difficulties  to  intellects  yet  untrained  in  the  modes  of 
Indian  speech.  Scholars  may  decide  to  what  degree  I  have  succeeded  in 
avoiding  both  extremes. 
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LIST  OF  SOUNDS  OCCURRING  IN  THE  KLAMATH  LANGUAGE. 

a  as  in  alarm ,  wash;  German,  Mann ,  hat ;  French,  pas,  gras,  flanc. 

a  longer  sound  of  a ,  as  in  far ,  father ,  smart,  tart;  German,  schaden, 

lahm,  Fahne. 

a  as  in  law,  all,  fall,  tall ,  taught. 

a  as  in  hat,  man,  fat,  ass,  slash. 

b  as  in  blab,  bold ;  German,  beben;  French,  barbe. 

d  as  in  dread,  did;  German,  das,  diirfen;  French,  de,  darder. 

dsh  as  in  judge,  julep,  George,  dudgeon. 

e  as  in  then,  swell ,  met;  German,  schwebt;  French,  belle,  selle. 

$  as  in  last  syllable  of  preacher ,  butler,  tippler;  German,  Bucher ; 

French,  le,  je,  me. 

e  as  in  they ,  fade ,  jade,  shade ;  German,  stehlen;  French,  chair e,  maire. 

g  as  in  gig,  gull ;  German,  gross;  French,  gros ,  grand,  orgueil. 

g  lingual  guttural  produced  by  bending  the  tip  of  the  tongue  back¬ 
ward,  resting  it  against  the  palate,  and  when  in  this  position 
trying  to  pronounce  g  in  gag,  gamble,  again. 
h  as  in  hag,  haul,  hoot;  German,  haben ,  Hals 
i  as  in  marine;  German,  richten;  French,  id,  patrie. 

I  longer  sound  of  i,  as  in  bee,  glee,  reef;  German,  spiegeln,  Stiefel. 
i  as  in  still,  rim,  whim,  split ;  German,  fins  ter,  schlimm,  Wille;  when 
long,  it  is  i  in  German  ihn,  schielen. 

y  as  in  year,  yolk;  German,  Jahr;  French,  yeux;  not  used  as  a  vowel, 

k  as  in  kick,  kernel;  German,  Kamm,  Kork ;  French,  soc,  coque ,  quand; 

Spanish,  quedar,  quiza. 

k  lingual  guttural  produced  like  g  by  bending  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
backward,  holding  it  against  the  palate,  and  then  trying  to 
pronounce  k,  c,  in  kindness,  killing,  cool,  craft.  The  tongue  must 
be  placed  more  firmly  against  the  fore  portion  of  the  palate 
than  in  the  g,  in  order  to  allow  less  breath  to  escape. 

X  the  aspirate  guttural  in  lachen ,  trachten ,  Rachen,  Sache,  as  pronounced 

in  Southern  Germany;  not  occurring  in  English,  French,  or 
Italian;  Spanish,  mujer,  dejar ;  Scotch,  loch.  It  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  English  x. 
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1  as  in  lull,  loon ,  lot;  German,  Lilie ;  French,  lance. 

m  as  in  madam ,  mill,  mimic ,  mum ;  German,  Memme. 

mb  as  in  ramble ,  gamble ,  nimble. 

mp  as  in  sample,  thumping. 

n  as  in  nun,  net,  noose;  German,  nein;  French,  nuire. 

ng  as  in  ring,  bang,  singing;  German,  singen,  hangen. 

nk  as  in  prank,  rink,  spunk;  German,  Schwank;  French,  cinquante. 

nk  a  combination  of  n  with  k. 
a  combination  of  n  with  %. 

o  as  in  home,  lonely,  most;  German,  Molken;  French,  sotte. 

6  longer  sound  of  o,  as  in  note,  rope;  German,  Floh,  Boot,  roth ; 

French,  sauter. 

o  as  in  bird,  burn,  surd ;  German,  blode,  Homer ;  French,  deuil,  cceur. 

p  as  in  pipe,  papa;  German,  Puppe;  French,  pied. 

s  as  in  sad,  sale,  soul,  smell;  German,  Seele,  Sichel ;  French,  sauce, 

seul. 

sh  as  in  shaft,  shingle;  German,  Schale,  schon;  French,  chercher. 
t  as  in  trot,  tell,  tiptop;  German,  Tafel;  French,  tour. 

tch  as  in  church,  chaff,  choke ;  German,  hatscheln;  Italian,  cicerone; 

Spanish,  chaparral ,  chicha. 

u  as  in  smooth,  truth;  German,  Fuss ;  French,  loup,  poutre,  outrage. 

u  longer  sound  of  u,  as  in  crude,  flume,  fool;  German,  Stahl,  Ruhr, 

Blume;  French,  lourd,  sourd. 

d  as  in  full,  pull;  German,  Flucht,  Kluft,  Russland;  Italian,  lungo. 
ii  not  in  English;  German,  kiihl,  Gefuhl;  French,  lune,  puce. 
v  as  in  valve,  veer,  vestige ;  German,  Wolke,  Wasser ,  weben;  French, 
vautour,  veut. 

w  the  u  before  vowels;  water,  waste ,  wolf,  wish,  wayward;  in  German 
it  corresponds  nearest  to  short  u,  not  to  w ;  nearly  as  French 
ou  in  oui,  ouate. 

z  as  in  zeal,  zone,  frozen;  German,  Base ;  French,  zele,  rose. 

The  English  x  is  rendered  by  gs  or  ks,  the  German  £  by  ds  or  ts,  all 
being  compound  articulations.  The  two  points  on  a,  o,  u  (a,  6,  ii)  are 
not  signs  of  diaeresis;  they  mark  softened  vowels. 
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The  pronunciation  of  the  diphthongs  may  be  easily  inferred  from  their 
component  vowels;  it  is  as  follows: 

ai  as  in  life ,  mine,  sly,  die,  dye. 

au  as  in  mouse ,  loud,  arouse. 

ei  a  combination  of  e  and  i  resembling  the  vowel  sounds  in 

the  word  greyish ,  united  into  a  diphthong, 
yu  or  iu  as  in  pure,  few,  union. 
oi  as  in  loin,  groin,  alloy. 

wa  or  ua  as  in  watch,  wash;  French,  loi,  roi. 

wi  or  ui  as  in  squid,  win,  switch. 

All  the  diphthongs  being  of  an  adulterine  character,  they  can  generally 
be  separated  into  two  vowels,  and  then  are  hyphenized,  as  in  i-u,  o-i,  a-i,  a-u . 

GRAPHIC  SIGNS. 

-  arrested  sound :  skdTis,  spring  time;  tchu-ka,  to  swim  up  stream. 

apostrophe  marking  elision  of  a  vowel,  of  e  or  any  other  sound: 

heshuamp’li  for  heshuampeli,  to  recover  one's  health. 
hiatus,  separating  two  vowels  as  belonging  to  two  different 
syllables:  p&la-ash ,  flour;  lem^-ish,  thunder;  or  two  consonants: 
tsials-ha/mi,  at  salmon-time. 

=  separates  the  parts  of  compound  terms:  skukskia'm,  spirit-fish  or 

letiferous  fish. 

acute;  the  only  accent  used  for  marking  emphasized  syllables. 

~  vowel  pronounced  long:  mu'ni,  large,  great. 

w  vowel  pronounced  short,  except  6,  to  which  a  distinct  sound  is 
given:  yum&ltka,  to  return  from  berry-harvest. 


EARLY  TRADITIONAL  HISTORY  OF  MODOCS  AND  CAPTAIN 
WRIGHT’S  MASSACRE. 


Given  in  the  Modoc  Dialect  by  Toby  Kiddle. 


E-ukshikni  Modoki'shasli  sheggdt%a  lapgshaptdnkni  taunap  illo'la  at; 

The  Klamath  Lakes  from  the  Modocs  separated  seven  times  ten  years  now; 

tdnktchikni  kd-i  pen  nadsha'shak  tchla.  Giimpatuash  E-ukshiknfshash 

(they)  since  then  not  again  together  lived.  The  Kombatuash  from  the  Klamaths 

sheggat^a  vun^pni  taunap  illo'la  at.  3 

separated  forty  years  now. 

Kd-iu  mdklakshash  shdllualsht,  tu'mi  Bdshtin  Ya'matala  m^dshantko 

Before  the  (Modoc)  people  had  fought,  a  number  of  Americans  to  Oregon  emigrating 

k6-idsha  welekapkash  Modokishash  shnuka,  yd  wish  ktdktaknan  tuntish 

an  ugly  old  woman  Modoc  caught,  (both)  heels  having  cut  through  a  rope 

shtiinka,  topitan  wag’n  shlltchta,  shpuku'gatchnan  shiuka,  Shatash  Bdshti-  6 

passed  behind  a  wagon  tied  (her),  by  dragging  killed  (her),  Snakes  Ameri- 

nasli  shuenkslit  pallo'tan  hu'nkelam  Bosh  tin  am  sha-dmakshash.  Bdshtin 

cans  having  murdered  (and)  robbed  of  this  of  Americans  party.  Americans 

tdnkt  lupidana  hun  weldksam  tchekeli  kltitchna. 

at  that  firstly  of  this  old  woman  the  blood  spilled, 
time 

Skdlam  1852,  nash  Bdshtin  Capt’n  Wright  sheshatko  shu'ldshash  9 

(In  the)  fall  (of)  1852  one  American,  Captain  Wright  named,  soldiers 

1-amnatko  Mo'doka  kalla  gdtpa,  mdklakshash  shana-ulidka  shishdkash. 

having  with  him  (to  the)  Modoc  country  came  to  the  (Modoc)  people  because  he  desired  to  make  war. 

Kd-i  mdklakshash  shlda.  Modokishash  snawddshash  lutatkdtki  pish 

Not  (any)  Modocs  he  saw,  A  Modoc  woman  going  to  interpret  for  him 

found. 

sha'tela;  sha'tela  hunk  snawddshash:  mdklaks  gatpdntki,  shu-utdnktgi  pi'sh  12 

he  hired;  he  instructed  this  woman  (to  say) :  that  the  should  come  to  meet  in  council  with 

Modocs  him 

giuga  mdklaks;  shaplya,  mdklakshash  nash  mu'nish  wushmush  shiukiestka. 

the  Modocs ;  he  announced  (for)  the  Modocs  one  large  ox  be  would  kill. 

Mdklakshash  shapiyiilan  Td-uni  shpautish  shnidktcha.  At  tu'm  Mo'dokni 

The  Modocs  having  notified,  to  Yreka  poison  he  sent  for.  Then  many  Modocs 

town 

gdtpa;  at  tchek  hunk  wdshmush  shiukulan  shpautish  itd.  Na'sh  tche'k  15 

arrived;  then  forthwith  the  ox  having  butchered  the  poison  he  put  on.  One  then 

hunk  Ydmakni  Bdshtinash  tchawlnatko  Mo'dokishash  shaplya  kd-i 

Warm  Spring  Indian  the  Americans  having  lived  among  the  Modocs  notified  not 

tchu'leksh  pdtki,  shpautish  itampkash  gi'sht.  At  tdnkt  kd-i  tldsh  hem- 

(any)  meat  they  should  poison  put  on  it  having  been.  Now  at  that  not  well  it  was 

eat,  time 

kdnka,  Mo'dokni  at  ga'mpele. 

talked,  the  Modocs  then  left  for  home. 
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Pen  snaw^dshash  hu'nk  shgiiyue:  “at  nu  k’ldwi  shishu'kash,  shu'- 

Again  woman  this  he  sent:  “now  I  quit  fighting,  meet 

utanksh  shana-uli  p’laiki'slihm  palpdlisli  shil  k’-lii'ule%an.”  Vundpni  taunap 

in  coimcil  I  desire  God’s  white  flag  raising.  Forty 

3  pen  nadskgshdpta  mdklaks  shu-utanktpa.  Laki  p’na  hunk  shu'ldshash 

and  six  Indians  met  (him)  in  conncil.  The  com-  his  soldiers 

mander 

hihashu&l^an  shu'ldsh&sh  shaplva:  “stalalashtak  a  nush  pdksh,  m&klak- 

placing  in  ambush,  to  the  soldiers  said:  “having  filled  when  I  the  pipe,  theMo- 

shash  tashuftak !  ”  Mdklaks  hunk  ndnuk  wawdpkan  shu-utanko'tk!sh= 

docs  yon  attack!”  The  Mod*  cs  all  seated  of  general  conncil= 

6  paksh  paka,  shlislilulu'lan  i-al/a  nanuk  nte'sli.  Boshtin  laki  pdkshtga 

the  pipe  smoked  having  unst rang  bad  laid  all  hows.  The  com-  with  (his)  pipe 

down  American  mander 

l&kpeks  sliuydga;  pakshtga  shuyegdtan  shikenitki'shtka  shuldshash  yute- 

ashes  lifted  up ;  with  the  pipe  while  lifting  np  with  pistols  the  soldiers  com- 

tampka,  at  nanuk  mdklaks  nge'sha.  Boshtin  nanuk  raaklakshash  shuenka; 

mencedto  then  all  Modocs  (they)  were  The  Americana  all  Modocs  killed; 

fire,  wounded. 

9  tunep  toks  kshi'ta. 

five  however  escaped. 

NOTES. 

13,  1.  There  is  no  pretense  that  the  number  of  years  given  here  is  accurate,  and 
the  slight  difference  existing  between  the  two  dialects  proves  that  the  separation  of 
the  tribes  is  of  recent  date.  The  separation  never  was  a  thorough  one,  for  even  the 
latest  raids  made  on  the  Pit  River  Indians  were  made  by  Modocs  joined  to  Klamath 
Lake  Indians  under  the  same  war-chief.  The  Kumbatuash  lived  on  southeastern  end 
of  Tule  (or  Rhett)  Lake,  California. 

13, 1  and  3.  For  illola  at,  “years  elapsed  now”,  Klamath  Lakes  would  say:  illolnla, 
or  illololatko. 

13,  4.  K4-iu  m.  sh611ualsht  refers  not  only  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Modoc  war  of 
1873,  but  to  the  massacre  of  a  party  of  eighteen  white  settlers,  emigrants  to  Northwest¬ 
ern  Oregon,  by  Modoc  warriors,  who  had  watched  them,  lying  in  ambush,  on  the  eastern 
beach  of  Rhett  Lake.  This  terrible  wholesale  butchery  of  defenceless  whites  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  Captain  Wright’s  massacre  in  the  ensuing  year. 

13, 6.  Sh&tash,  etc.  The  informant  intends  to  say:  Americans,  immigrating  to  the 
Rogue  River  or  Will  A  met  River  Valley,  dragged  to  death  an  old  Modoc  squaw  behind 
their  wagon,  thinking  her  to  be  a  Snake  squaw ;  they  did  so  in  retaliation  for  a  robbery 
committed  by  Snake  Indians  on  their  party,  and  for  murders  perpetrated  on  immigrants 
by  the  same  Indian  tribe. 

13,  9.  An  article  in  the  “  Overland  Monthly  ”  of  San  Francisco,  July,  1873,  page  21, 
signed  Wm.  M.  Turner,  gives  the  following  particulars  concerning  Wright’s  massacre : 

In  1852  a  train  of  eighteen  emigrants  attempted  to  reach  Oregon  by  the  Rhett 
Lake  route.  They  had  encamped  for  dinner  at  the  eastern  shore  of  Rhett  Lake,  under 
a  bluff  since  called  “Bloody  Point”.  Suddenly  the  sage-brush  around  them  stood  in 
a  blaze  of  fire;  they  started  up  in  terror,  and  were  at  once  surrounded  by  swarthy 
and  painted  savages,  who  greatly  outnumbered  them,  and  dealt  out  the  deadly  blows, 
which  destroyed  their  whole  numbers  in  inconceivably  short  time.  One  man  alone 
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escaped  on  horseback  to  Yreka,  which  is  over  eighty  miles  distant,  to  tell  of  the  dis¬ 
aster.  The  general  indignation  aroused  by  his  recital  prompted  Capt.  Ben.  Wright  to 
organize  a  force  of  fifty-one  volunteers  at  Yreka  into  an  independent  company  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  and  to  make  the  tribe  atone  for  the  bloody  deed.  The  spot  selected 
by  Wright  for  the  council  was  on  the  north  bank  of  Lost  River,  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  Natural  Bridge  (Tilhudntko),  and  this  was  also  the  scene  of  the  massacre. 

Concerning  the  time  of  Wright’s  massacre,  Turner  differs  from  our  informant 
about  one  year.* 

13. 13.  For  the  Modoc  wushmush,  u'shmush,  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect  has  the 
original  Sahaptin  term,  mushmush,  the  primary  signification  of  which  is,  “lowing  life. ' 
cattle.”  The  Lower  Chinook  has  emusmus,  the  Kalapuya,  amusmus.  The  Nez  Perce 
dialect  of  Sahaptin  has  mu  for  ox,  cow ,  cattle. 

13,  13.  shiukiSstka  is  the  verbal  desiderative  of  shiukia,  to  kill  for  somebody,  to 
butcher  for  somebody’s  benefit. 

13. 14.  tu'm  Mo'dokni  instead  of:  tu'ini  Mo'dokni.  This  laDguage  favors  elisions 
of  short  and  single  vowels  standing  between  two  consonants  pronounced  with  the  same 
vocal  organ. 

13, 16.  Yamakni  is  “Northern  Oregonian,  Northern  man”,  in  general.  But  this 
informant  was,  in  fact,  a  Warm  Spring  Indian  from  Des  Chutes  River. 

13,  17  and  18.  tidsh  hemk&nka  means:  to  discuss  an  arrangement  resulting  in 
good  to  both  parties;  this  is,  in  most  cases,  equivalent  to  “conclude  peace”. 

14,  4.  shtalalashtak  is  a  contraction  of  shtal&lasht  tak,  both  particles  tak  being 
correlative  to  each  other,  and  referring  here  to  the  future. — shtalalasht  is  verbal  con¬ 
ditional  of  stalala,  to  fill ,  derived  from  st&ni,  full ,  through  assimilation  of  consonants : 
shtaldla  for  stanala. 

14,  6.  i&l^a,  distributive  form  of  the  verb  il*a,  %  a :  every  one  had  unstrung  and 
laid  down  his  own  bow. 

14,  7.  The  lifting-up  of  ashes  from  the  council-fire  by  Wright  was  the  signal  for 
the  soldiers  to  fire  at  the  forty-six  Modocs.  Forty-one  were  killed  on  the  spot. 

14,  9.  kshita  not  in  use  among  the  Klamath  Lakes. 


*  Captain  Wright  was  shortly  afterward  killed  by  the  bullet  of  an  Indian,  who  saw  him  standing 
under  the  door  of  his  house,  near  the  outlet  of  Rogue  River,  Oregon. 


IB 
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£-ukshkni  shellual  WalamskI'shash. 

FIGHTS  BETWEEN  KLAMATH  LAKE  AND  ROGUE  RIVER 

INDIANS. 

Given  by  WawAliks,  or  Dave  Hill,  Subchief,  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 

Lap’ni'  sba  shellual  Walamski'sas  E-usbkni.  Tin4  sba  lulu4gsla 

Twice  they  fought  the  Rogue  Rivers  the  Lake  tribe.  One  time  they  enslaved 

tu'm,  tinatoks  a  k4-i  Iulu4gsla,  puedsa'mpeli  sa  liu'nk. 

many,  but  the  second  not  they  made  slaves,  put  to  flight  they, 

time 

3  Titna  E-ukskni  ktakli'sh  g^na  Walamsi;  tsui  slaa  tu'ma  tcbi'pksb. 

The  first  time  the  Lake  tribe  arrayed  for  war  went  to  Rogue  River  and  found  many  encamped. 

Valley 

Tsui  gakiamna  tchi'sh  (ni'shtak  gakiamna),  tsui  m'lka,  tsui  W41amskni 

Then  they  surrounded  the  lodges  (the  same  night  they  surrounded)  then  it  dawned,  and  the  Rogue  Riveis 

papatkal  sliushu'dshapelisb.  Tcbui  E-ukskni  shut'lpka,  tsui  ti'ntkal  sa, 

rose  from  sleep  (and)  built  their  fires  again.  Then  the  Lake  men  laid  themselves  then  started  up  they 

on  the  ground, 

6  yo'ta  sha,  tcbui  nga'-isa  tu'm  WalamskI'shash,  14kiash  a  si'uga;  “Takt&kli” 

shot  they,  and  wounded  many  Rogue  River  Indians  (and)  the  billed  “The  Red" 

ctief 

tchi'huk  sa'satk  W41amskni  laki.  Tsui  sa  uelfna  14kias  liu'nk,  nan^atcb 

so  was  colled  the  Rogue  River  chief.  Then  they  scalped  chief  the  some  others 

sba  neli'na;  tu'm  tankt  husbtcbdka  sa,  luluagsla  tu'm  w^wanuish  ndend- 

they  scalped  a  good  many  killed  they,  made  slaves  of  many  women  chil- 

9  gan’s  tchi'sh.  Tsui  gepgap’l  E-ukskni,  tsui  gatpampeli  sa ;  tsui  suku'lki 

dren  also.  Then  withdrew  the  Lake  men  and  home  went  they,  after-  they  aseem- 

wards  bled 

yakanuapkuk  14k  liu'nk,  tsui  sa  ya'ka,  tsui  sa  w41as  tsi's  tawa  14k  ipma'- 

for  dancing  over  tbo  and  they  sang  and  and  they  a  pole  also  set  up  the  sticking  on 

scalps  danced  scalps 

tsaDk,  t4t%elam  t41aag  tu'shtoks  gaki'ma  s4-atchuk.  Tunepni  s4-atsa 

its  top,  in  the  midst  just  of  the  place  where  they  moved  scalp-dancing.  Five  (nights)  scalp- 

in  a  circle  danced 

12  sa  ni'shta,  ga'tak  hu'nk  sa  lu'luags  wa'k  shnu'shng^ank  shmkshu'l^a 

they  all  night  finally  them  they  slaves  by  the  seizing  forced  to  dance 

arms 

ldloks  wigg4ta 

fire  close  by. 


Titn4  lu'ks  t’shl'n  spu'ntpisham ;  tsiiyuk  guikaka  ga'mpgle.  Tsuyuk 

Some  a  slave  grew  up  in  the  power  of  his  then  escaped  (and)  returned.  Then  he 

(other)  time  abductors, 


Tsui  o-4tpa  tumi'  m4klaks  Mbu'saks=s4wals  tsials-ha'mi,  tsui  g4kua  Kdke, 

And  *arri™d  many  Rogue  Rivers  to  the  “Obsidian -Place”  at  salmon-time  and  they  crossed  Will  am- 

s<  u  River. 


tsui  gdkiamna  14tchas.  Ka'gi  bihassuaks  tdnkt;  g&ia  sa  nanuk  A'-uksi 

aml  ”  surrounded  the  lodges.  There  warriors  (there)  had  gone  all  of  them  to  Klamath 

were  no  that  time  Marsh 
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gglddanktsuk  Ydmakisas.  Tapi'ta  sha  gdtpa  Wdlamskni  tchi'shtat.  Tsui 

to  bid  welcome  to  De«  Chntes  Afterwards  (they)  came  the  Rogue  Rivers  to  the  camps.  Then 
River  Indians. 

ne'lka :  tsui  sa  gu'lld,  at  sa  sendtank.  Tankt  hushtsdka ;  tu'nipni  hak 

it  dawned,  then  ihey  attacked,  now  they  fought.  That  time  they  killed  (some) ;  five  only 

mdkleka  Ni'lakskni  tdnkt,  tsui  hii'k  sa  sendtank  kpu'tsampeli  sas  kiklo's  3 

were  encamped  men  from  Nilaksbi  that  time,  and  these  they  fought,  put  to  flight  them  in  their 

war-fury 

huk  tii'nepni.  Kd-i  hu'nk  vu'sa  tumd  mdklaks  kakaknolatk  gfug. 

these  five  men.  Not  they  feared  many  Indian  (foes)  elkskin-cuirassed  being. 

Tsui  gatpampdli  ndnuk  E-ukskni'  huk,  at  sa  haitsna  Walamski'sas. 

After  this  returned  the  whole  Lake  tribe,  now  they  pursued  the  Rogue  Rivers. 

Tsui  sa  slad  hu'nk  tu'nipnis  hihassuaksas,  tsui  sa  wu'la  hu'nkiast  tu'nipans,  6 

And  they  met  those  five  men,  and  they  asked  those  five  men, 

kdt  huk  tankt  mdk’Ie^a :  “tatdtuk  mdklaks  gdtpa,?”  Tsui  huk  sa'gsa  ml 

who  there  that  time  had  encamped  whereto  the  Rogue  had  gone?  And  replied  I: 

Rivers 

“kd-i  ni  vu'ssa;  shawigank  gakd  nl  mu'msh  tumi'.”  Tchui  ni  nd-ash  gi  sa- 

“not  I  am  afraid;  in  my  fury  start  out  I  (even  against)  a  large  Then  I  so  spoke  to 

Dumber.” 

walinii  ash  gd-u:  “giikdn  a  na't!  u'tch  na'lsh  hushtcho'ktgi !  gekudnapka  9 

fellow- fighters  mine:  “will  start  out  we  1  never  us  they  may  kill.  I  will  proceed 

mind! 

kanf!”  A  na/t  ga'ka,  at  na'lsh  sha  ngd-isha,  tsui  ndt  shawi'ga  ka-a, 

outside  And  we  proceeded,  now  us  they  wounded,  and  we  became  furious  very, 

(our  camp).’’ 

tsui  ndt  kpu'dsa  hu'nkiash  Walamslu'shash. 

and  we  drove  back  those  Rogue  Rivers. 

Tsui  vussd  na'lsh,  koka'tat  gewd  sa,  udoddmkuasa;  tsui  sa  sa'ksa  12 

There-  they  took  at  us,  into  the  river  leaped  they,  swam  over  they;  and  they  reported 
upon  fright 

nd-ast  hu'ksa  tu'nepni.  Tsui  E-ukskni  nd-asht  gi :  “haltsnat  sas  pa'n, 

tliUf  (to  us)  these  five  men.  Then  the  Lake  men  thus  said:  “pursue  ye  them  once  more, 

hushtchdktat  haitsnank.”  Tsui  sa  peno'dsa,  tsui  ndnka  gaggidha  peno'- 

kill  ye  (them)  pursuing."  And  they  pursued,  and  some  hid  themselves  before  the 

dsasam,  tia'mishtka  tsui  ndnka  h^tkak  tsdka,  ndnka  toks  ga'mpgle.  Ngefsatk  15 

pursuers,  by  starvation  then  some  right  there  perished,  some  however  returned  home.  Wounded 

hu'nk  sa  shldshla  tsdkapks  tcha. 

(on-  s)  they  found  dead  ones  also. 

Tclrissa  Walamslush  sdllual  titna  a.  Kd-i  sa  tud  siuka  E-ukski'sas, 

In  this  man-  the  Roguo  Rivers  made  war-  atone  Not  they  any  killed  Lake  men 

ner  (they)  fare  time. 

tdnkakak  siuka  wewala'ksas  k’mutchdpkas  tchi'sh.  At  ga'tak  ni  sdyuakta,  18 

only  a  few  (they)  old  women  old  men  too.  That  is  all  I  know 

killed 

hu'masht  sa'llual  A'-ukskni  Walamski'shash ;  kd-i  tatd  lu'luagsla  A'-ukski'- 

how  fought  the  Lake  tribe  against  the  Rogue  Rivers ;  never  they  made  slaves  of  the  Lake 

shasli  wuini'^iank  sell61ok  ndnukash=kailakni,  E-ukskni  pi'la  lu'luagsla 

tribe  conquei  ing  by  war  those  from  tribes  all-around ;  the  Lake  men  alone  enslaved 

ndnukash=ki/sas  ga'nta  kailatat,  kd-i  tatd  yuydlks-sitk  su'ta  mdklaks  21 

all  suiTounding  Indians  in  this  conntry,  never  sorry=alike  rendered  the  Indiana 

A-ukski'sas. 

the  Lake  tribe. 

2 
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Sa-adas  tsi's  Moatu&sas  tsi's  uduyua,  Sastidsh  tsis  Walamski'sh  tsis 

The  Snakes  too,  the  Pit  Rivers  too  (they)  whipped  the  Shastia  too,  the  Rogue  Rivers  too, 

Mdkeash  tsi's  udiiyua  A'-ukskni.  Waitangi'sham  tsfs  tftatna  tgmdska 

the  Kalapuyas  too  whipped  the  Lake  tribe.  From  the  Warm  Spring  also  at  varions  took  away 

Indians  times 

3  w&ts  L-ushkni. 

horses  the  Lake  men. 


NOTES. 

16.  Dave  Hill  took  part  himself  in  one  of  these  skirmishes.  His  historical  accounts 
are  all  given  in  the  conversational  style,  which  almost  throughout  substitutes  the 
simple  s  for  sh.  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  the  exact  dates  of  these  Rogue 
River  raids ;  but  they  must  have  occurred  before  the  end  of  1855,  when  the  Oregon  war 
broke  out,  for  after  its  termination  most  of  the  Rogue  River  Indians  were  removed  from 
their  old  homes  to  the  coast  reservations  of  Northwestern  Oregon.  The  raids  occurred 
in  the  early  youth  of  Dave  Hill,  who  was  born  about  1840;  so  they  may  be  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1848  and  1855. 

16,  2.  tlnatoks  forms  antithesis  to  tina  of  the  preceding  clause.  The  literal 
meaning  of  both  is :  “one  time . the  other  time.” 

16,  3.  Walamsi.  The  suffix  -i,  -i,  is  the  adverbial  particle  hi,  and  forms  a  locative 
case ,  mainly  found  in  local  and  topographical  terms,  as  in  Y6msi,  Kakagosi,  Ktalwashi; 
also  in  a  few  generic  nouns  designating  localities,  encampments,  mountains,  etc. 

16,  5.  shusku'dshapSlisk.  The  suffixed  -sh  is  the  pronoun  sha,  they ,  and  in  this 
suffixed  form  also  appears  as  -tch,  -s.  This  verb  stands  in  the  distributive  form ; 
shudshapgli,  to  rebuild  a  fire,  being  the  absolute  form. 

16,  7.  nfin^atch,  for  n fin/a  tchish,  “others  also”. 

16, 10.  y&kanuapkuk,  verbal  causative  of  the  future  of  y&kna.  The  forms  ya'kna, 
ya/ka,  y6kna,  y£ka,  are  preferable  to  ydkna,  y&ka. 

16,  11.  sd-atsa.  It  is  a  common  custom  among  western,  and  some  eastern,  wild 
tribes  to  force  their  captives  to  dance  in  honor  of  the  victory  gained  over  their  own 
tribe.  This  is  done  especially  during  the  scalp-dances. 

16,  14.  Titnd  lu'ks,  etc.  Here  begins  the  account  of  a  raid  made  by  the  Rogue 
River  Indians  upon  the  Klamath  Lake  settlements.  It  may  have  occurred  one  year 
after  the  raid  previously  narrated. 

16,  15.  sapiya,  etc.  After  escaping,  he  informed  his  own  countrymen  of  all  the 
local  conditions  of  the  Klamath  Lake  people  and  their  country,  and  used  all  his  topo¬ 
graphical  knowledge  in  guiding  their  warriors  to  the  attack. 

17,  1  and  2.  Tsiii  ne'lka.  Indians  and  uncivilized  races  in  all  portions  of  the  world 
begin  their  raids  upon  the  enemy  before  dawn,  or  at  the  earliest  appearance  of  daylight. 

17,  9.  gak&n  and  geku&napka,  inflectional  metathesis  for  gakn4  and  gekdnuapka. 

17, 14.  hushtcho'ktat  for  hushtcho'kat  at,  at  {ye)  being  repeated  twice. 

17. 16.  tsokapks  tcha  is  a  contraction  from  tsok&pkash  tcht'sh  a. 

17. 17.  Tchlssa,  for  tchi  sha:  thus  they. 

17,  20.  sellolok:  synizesis  of  the  longer  form  sh611ualuk,  shellualuga:  through 
fighting. 

17,  21.  yuy&lks=sitk,  abbreviated  from  yuy&lkish  =  shitko,  looking  like  persons 
mourning  over  their  lost  companions,  or  made  sorrowful  by  bondage  to  Indians  of  a 
foreign  tribe. 
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fi-UKSKNI  SELLUAL  MoATuAsHASH. 

PIT  RIVER  INDIANS  RAIDED  BY  KLAMATH  LAKE  WARRIORS. 

Given  by  Dave  Hill  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 

E-ukskni  titatna  sdllual  S&stias ;  tsussak  toks  sdllual,  tu'm  hu'shtcho^ 

The  Lake  men  not  often  warred  against  the  continually  how-  fought,  (and)  killed 

Sliasti ;  ever  many 

Mdatuashash.  A'-ukskni  lu'luagslats  tu'm  n&nuk  sko'-hs.  K4-i  hu'k 

Pit  River  men.  The  Lake  men  enslav  d  also  many  every  spring-time.  Not  they 

(are) 

ki'llitk,  kd-a  wo's8s  shlao'tak  A-ukski'sas  ti'nsna,  kd-itat  sa  nelll'nat  3 

bellicose,  very  despondent  at  the  mere  sight  of  Lake  men  they  ran  away,  never  they  scalped 

hu'stchok-buya  hak  sa;  tu'm  tdt  sa  hustsdka  Mdatuash.  Kd-itata  sl'ukat 

killed  only  they;  many  then  they  killed  Pit  River  men.  Never  massacred 

A-ukskisas  Mdatuash. 

the  Lake  men  the  Pit  Rivers. 

WAWXLIKS  LDP!'  SH&LLUAL  MOATUlSHASH. 

DAVE  HILL’S  FIRST  FIGHT  WITH  THE  PIT  RIVER  INDIANS. 
Kitchk&nin  tdnkt  nu  gdna  sikenitgi'k  pl'la  uyamnatk.  Tsui  nad  6 

BeiDg  a  boy  I  that  time  I  went  a  small  phtol  only  caixying.  And  we 

E-ukskni  gelo'la  pd-uk  Kokdksakshi,  na'sh  na'ds  Bdshtin  tu'la.  Tsui 

Lake  men  dismounted  lor  repast  at  Little  River,  one  with  us  American  (coming).  Then 

hishtchdkta  hdtakt;  wdts  mhd-uta  na-a'nam;  sawika  hishuaksh  hunkdnti 

they  had  a  contest  there;  (one  man’s)  was  by  another  became  angry  the  man  thereat 

horse  wounded  (man) ; 

wdtch  m’na  mbd-utisht,  tsui  husktdpakta  ska  ldloksglsh:  tchi  sha  hdtokt  9 

horse  his  having  been  shot,  and  pulled  out  they  (their)  guns :  so  they  there 

gelo'lank  skewdtyastka.  Tsui  gdna,  tu'  pe'n  mdkl6%a  sha,  tsui  sa  mbu'- 

dismouuted  about  noon-time.  Then  traveled,  far  again  camped  they,  then  they  in  the 

sant  gdna  pa'n,  tsui  sa  mdk’R/a  Wu'ksalks,  tsui  sa  pa'n  gdna  mbu'sant, 

morn-  irav-  again,  and  they  camped  at  W6kae-Place,  then  they  again  went  on  next  morning, 

ing  elled 

tsui  pa'n  sa  mdk’l6%a  Tiuno'lsh ;  gitaks  p’laikishtka  sdppash.  Tsui  sa  12 

and  again  they  encamped  at  Tinnolsh ;  then  (was)  near  culmination  the  sun.  And  they 

point 

kdkta,  tsui  sa  mu'lua  li't%i,  tsiii  sa  psln  g&ia,  nl'shta  sha  g^na 

held  siesta,  then  they  made  ready  in  the  and  they  at  night  travelled,  all  night  they  wenton 

evening, 

tukldktsnank. 

stopping  at  intervals. 

Tsui  mbu'sant  shlad  Mdatuashasb  tchl'pksh,  tstii  gu'lki  nad,  tchui  15 

And  next  morning  we  saw  the  Pit  Rivers  encamped,  and  attacked  we.  and 

ti'nsna  Mdatuash,  vussb'k  sas  tilli'ndsa  w^wanuish;  tsui  sa  lu'luagsla. 

ran  away  the  Pit  Rivers,  frightened  them  they  abandoned  (their)  women ;  then  they  (them)  made 

•lares. 
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Na'sh  ni  lu'gsla  snawa'ds.  Shla'popkan  hdtakt  shandtanksht  nddnni 

One  I  captnred  female.  Noticed  I  there  engaged  in  fighting  three 

hfhassuaksh  Mdatuash ;  E-ukskni  toks  Idpik.  Tsdi  wigdbani  shendtank- 

men  Pit  Rivers;  Lake  men  bnt  two  were  And  a  short  while  skirmished 

3  huya  shasb,  tsdi  ka'ktsna  sha,  tsdi  lid'pelitsnank  dmbutat  gdna;  ku-idsi 

with  them,  then  fled  they,  and  dodging  missiles  into  the  water  went;  impracti¬ 

cable 

dmbu  hdtakt  hfuhiuatk.  Tsui  rush  kd-a  ka'dsliika,  tsui  ni  kaki'dsapdle,  at 

the  water  there  giving  way.  And  me  greatly  it  fatigued,  and  I  went  by  tarns, 

tchui  keldwi ;  tu'  gdna  Mdatuash  k’lawfsham  at.  Tsui  E-ukskni  ga'pgapeli 

then  I  made  halt ;  away  went  the  Pit  Rivers  when  (shooting)  Then  the  Lake  men  returned 

had  ceased. 

6  kdhhiank  tchfpkash  wdwanuish,  tsui  sa  shlad  ydstat  li'ukaipksh.  Tsui  sa 

looking  out  for  the  assem-  women,  and  they  found  *(them)  in  crowded.  And  they 

bled  the  willows 

sbnu'shn^a,  nu'ts  nash  shnu'ka,  tsui  gepgdpdli  fi-ukskni  kd-i  shash  tud 

seized  them,  I  also  one  took,  then  withdrew  the  Lake  men  and  of  them  none 

shift,  Mdatuashash  pi'la  sa  sfuga  tdnkak. 

was  shot  Pit  Rivers  only  they  killed  a  few. 

9  Nash  se'gsa  tdnkt  fi-ukskni  sukd'lkipaluk.  Tsdi  Tiuno'leshtatmdk’lak- 

All  of  ordered  then  the  Lake  men  to  reassemble.  Then  at  Tiunolsh  they  camped 


pele,  tsdi  sa  pa'n  shniksho'l%a  lu'luags  hdtakt  maklaksksdksi.  Tsui 

again,  and  they  also  made  dance  each  slave  there  before  the  Indians.  And 

gdpgapgli  sha  mbusant,  tsui  sha  Mdatak  maklakpdle,  tsui  hdtokt  maklaks- 

wi*nt  away  they  next  day,  and  they  at  Modoc  encamped,  and  just  there  Indians 

Lake 

12  ksaksi  guki'kak  luluags.  Kd-i  sa  hu'nk  haft  chant;  undk  ta'ds  mu'luapgle 

(away  from)  runaway  captives.  Not  they  them  pursued;  early  however  got  ready  again. 

Tsdi  sa  guhudsliktcha,  tsdi  sa  gelO'la  Koka'ksaks;  tsui  sa  sakatpampdld- 

And  they  started  out,  and  they  dismounted  at  Little  River ;  then  they  wanted  to  perform 

astka  gi :  “Kdlam  malam  tidsf  wats  gi,  lid/k  at  lupf  gdtpampdli-uapk ! 

a  race:  “To  whom  of  ye  fleet  horses  are,  those  ye  first  shall  return  home ! 

15  ksi'utakiank  at  gdnuapk! ** 

faster  (than  we)  ye  travel !  ” 

Tsui  sa  gdna,  tsdi  ]udlual%  ndnka  wdtch,  nan^atoks  gdtpampgle 

Then  they  went  and  gave  ont  some  horses,  some  others  returned 

ahead, 

E-uksi  li't%i.  Tsdi  sa  tchfa  gdtpampglank,  tsdi  gd-u  guikak  hu'k  lu'gs 

to  Klamath  at  night-  Then  they  stayed  after  return,  then  by  roe  ran  away  the  slave 

Marsh  fall  (there) 

18  spuni'sh;  nd-ens  hissudksas  spuni'n  hu  nk.  Tsuyuk  hunkdldmskni  guikak, 

the  transferred  to  another  man  I  had  given  her.  And  she  from  his  lodge  ran  away, 

one; 

ndn%atoks  sa  dna  Ampxa'ni  sdsatui  tchd'k  wdtchat;  tsdi  sa  l'tpa  tu'm 

but  others  they  brought  to  the  Dalles,  traded  there  for  horses;  aud  they  brought  many 

(them) 

wdtch  hu'nk  lu'gs  sesatui'tkuk. 

horses  those  slaves  having  sold. 

Tsfn  sdyuakta  ti'na  Mdatuashash  sdllualst  £-ukskni. 

Thus  I  know  (how)  once  with  the  Pit  Rivers  fought  the  Lake  men. 
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WawIliks  tap!7  sh^llualsha  MoatuIshash. 


DAVE  HILL’S  SECOND  FIGHT  WITH  THE  PIT  RIVER  INDIANS. 


Nd-antka  sko'shtka  nil  gdna ;  tdnkt  ntd-ish  nl  i'-amnatk  gdna  l<51oks- 

Next  spring-time  I  set  out ;  then  bow  and  I  carrying  started  a  ri- 

arrows 

gish  tchish.  Tu'  nad  mdkl8%a;  tsui  ndd  hdtokt  mu'shmush  luela,  Bdshtin 

ne  also.  Far  off  we  camped ;  and  we  there  an  ox  butchered,  an  Ameri¬ 

can 

tpa-6k  na/lsh  hishtchaktnuk  Moatudshash.  Tsui  nat  shenotankdkska  hdtak.  3 

inriting  ns,  for  he  had  become  angry  at  the  Pit  Rivers.  Then  we  almost  fought  there. 

Ndnka  tchilluk  Nushalt%agaki'shash  kakno'ls  tSm^shka ;  nat  hunkanti 

Some  men  siding  with  the  Headwater-Modocs  cuirasses  abstracted ;  we  thereat 

sawfkank  la'p  nat  kakno'lsh  shldt^a.  Tsui  nat  kd-i  hu'nk  sld-ipele 

getting  angry  two  we  cuirasses  took  away.  And  we  not  them  returned 

ne-uxdlp’lish  gi'ntak  ldkiam  E-ukski'sham ;  tsui  nat  ma'ns=gitk  sla'-ipele.  6 

the  repeated  orders  in  spite  of  of  the  chief  of  the  Lake  men ;  but  we  at  last  returned  them. 

Hu'masht  nat  hdtokt  mdklg%ank ;  tchui  nat  gdna  mbu'sant,  tchui  nat 

Thus  (did, acted)  we  there  while  camping;  then  we  traveled  next  day,  and  we 

tu'  mdkleka  Mu'atak.  Tsui  nat  mbu'sant  gdna,  tsui  nat  tu'  mdklSk’ 

over  camped  on  Modoc  Lake.  And  we  in  the  morning  started  out,  and  we  over  camped 

there  there 

Tiuno'lsh.  Mbatokni  ndnka  sa-ulantchna,  tsui  sa  ksi'ul6%  ki'uks  suawinuk  9 

at  Tiunolsh.  Modocs  some  went  with  (us),  and  they  danced  a  conjurer  when  examined 

sas  kdnts  sliuapkst:  “ha  sliudpkst,  tcha  ma'lsh  ngdtuapk  nd’hlis”;.  tsui 

them  who  might  be  shot:  “if  ye  will  be  shot,  then  to  you  will  snap  the  bowstring”;  and 

la'p  ngdta  nd’hlis.  Tsui  nat  mbu'sant  gdna,  tu'  nat  ati'  g^na  lupi'  ndlam 

two  snapped  bowstrings.  Then  wo  next  morning  started  far  we  off  travelled  first  our 

out, 

hu'nk  sdllaluish  guni'ta.  Tsui  nat  waita  yafnatat  tdlliapkank  kmdkok  12 

war-expedition  further.  Then  we  passed  from  a  mountain  overlooking  to  spy 

the  day 

Moatudshash ;  tchui  nat  shlad  tchi'pksh ;  kuitsant  tchia  ktdyat. 

the  Pit  Rivers ;  and  we  saw  encamped ;  inaccessible  they  in  rocks. 

(them)  stayed 

Tsui  ndd  pa'ktgist  gdkiamna,  tsui  gu'lki ;  tstii  na'ts  shlad  M6atuash, 

And  we  at  dawn  surrounded,  then  attacked  and  us  discovered  the  Pit  Rivers, 

(them) ; 

tsui  weto'li  lali'shtat;  kokdlam  huk  pdlkuish  mundtti.  Hdtokt  gakdyapguk  15 

and  slid  down  the  slope;  of  a  river  there  the  dry  bed  deeprdown.  At  that  place  entering  the  woods 

(was) 

ndn%a  M6atuash  If  wank  i-o'ta;  tu'm  shash  nga'-isha  Moatoki'shash,  Lank= 

some  Pit  River  men  gathering  shot  (at  us) ;  many  (them)  they  wounded  Modoc  men,  Long- 

Tsdnash  tchish  sli'ksga  n%ak-ksaksi'na ;  nga'-ish  hu'k  ngak-ksdksh 

John  also  they  came  near  on  head- top  right  there ;  bullet  that  on  the  head- top 

wounding 

nti'kshtcha.  Na-ends  tchish  nu'sh  shim  Mdatokish.  Tsui  nat  Id  wak  kd-a:  18 

grazed.  Another  too  in  the  was  shot  (a)  Modoc  man.  And  we  (were)  un-  very: 

head  decided 

li'wa  hu'k  tu  mu'na  sha  ldmdwaliekshtat  i-utlla ;  ndnuk  wdwansni  hdtokt 

were  those  down-below  they  driftwood-heap  under;  all  women  and  all  there 

crowded 
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li'-upka  tu'  mu'na.  Tchui  ni  tu'  hdtokt  p’l&itant  tchi'wishksaksi  gi;  tchui 

were  lumped  deep  below.  Then  I  just  there  above  their  camping-place  wa«;  and 

together 

hdtokt  ni'sh  a  gishi':  “La'  anat  wdk  ka-d;  la' nat  wdk  galdsawid-a!”  tsf  sa, 

there  I  while  stayed :  “Not  we  know  what  to  not  we  (know)  to  approach  closelj ! ”  so  the\ 

do,  how  (said), 

3  hdtokt  ni'sh  gi'shi.  Tsui  ni  hu'tyi,  tsui  ldpnish  ntd-isalta  hu'tyipsh.  Tsui 

there  I  while  was.  There-  I  leaped  then  two  at  shot  arrows  as  I  leaped.  Then 

upon  down,  men  me 

ni  hu'tsna  tu',  tsui  ni  hu'tpa  hfhassuaksas  hdtokt  li-ukd-isi  hdtakt  tckiiyunk 

I  ran  over  and  I  reached  the  (Lake)  men  there  collected  there  then 

there,  running 

sendtankash.  Tsui  ni'sh  sa  lawa'-ula  hu'kuapksht  ku'kalam  palkui'sham  ; 

fighting.  Bat  me  they  not  allowed  to  run  across  the  river’s  dry  bottom  ; 

6  hdtakt  guni'gshtant  ndnka  fi-ukskni  ld-upteha ;  sendtank  ktdyat  li'uptsank. 

that  spot  opposite  some  Lake  men  had  gathered  they  were  fight-  rocks  hiding  behind. 

behind ;  ing 

Tsui  nish  ndnka:  “kd-i  gi;  kd-i  hu'tsa,  shliudpka  m’sh !  ”  tsf  n’s  sa 

And  tome  a  few:  “Don’t  doit;  don’t  run,  they  will  shoot  you!”  so  to  me  they 

hdtaktk.  Tsui  ni:  “hu'tchanuapk”  tchi  ni  ki',  “wikd  an*  gdldsuish  sdna- 

there  said.  Then  I:  “ I  shall  rush  over  ”  so  I  said,  “closely  I  to  approach  I 

9  holi”  tclnn  hdtaktk  “Kd-i  ki'lank  pi'la  i-u'ta,  tu'm  at  nga'-islia;  u'ts 

want”  thusi  there  said.  “Not  in  quick  they  shoot,  many  are  wounded;  never 

succession 

gint,  shli'tki  nush!”  tsin  at  gi.  A  ni  ho'tsnan  at,  tsui  nish  kdki’ha,  tsui 

mind,  let  them  me!"  sol  now  said.  Then  I  ran  towards  (them),  and  me  they  missed,  and 

shoot 

hutapdno'lshi  n’s  ndyens  Mdatokni  shli'n  pa'n  nush ;  tsui  kdhaha  shli'sham 

after  I  had  reached  another  Modoc  was  shot  also  in  the  and  he  ached  through  his 

there  funning  head ;  wounding. 

12  Tsui  nat  l^wak  na'-ulgka,  tsui  ni  nd-astg:  “hdggi!  i'sh  ktiyuiaki'at!” 

Then  we  were  at  a  for  arranging,  and  I  so  spoke:  “look  here!  me  lift  up  there  ye ! ” 

joss 

tsi'  ni  gi.  Tsui  ni'sh  sha  ktiwi'%i,  tsui  ni  ktsi'tsa,  tchui  ni  gfta  Moatudshash 

so  I  said.  And  me  they  placed  on  top,  and  I  crept  forward,  then  I  there  the  Pit  Rivers 

ni  t^lshapka  wikd  li'wapksh;  ndnuk  ni  tfds  shla'popka  shash.  Tsui  ni 

I  perceived  close  by  crowded  in  one  all  I  perfectly  saw  (of)  them.  And  I 

body ;  well 

15  ktchigi'dsapSli  td'  stildsamp6l<5k  sas;  tsui  ni:  “ktfwatyat  na-dntch 

crept  back  over  to  report  to  them;  and  I:  “post  ye  up  another  man 

yonder 

tchkash”  tchi'  ni  gi.  Ktchi'tpamp&lank  shapfya  sas,  tchui  sa:  “wdk 

besides”  so  I  said.  Having  crept  back  I  reported  to  them,  and  they:  “how 

haftch  i  gif”  tchi  n’sh  sa  gi.  Tchui  “ni  ndnukash  shla'shki”  tchi'  nigi; 

there  is  it!”  so  to  me  they  said.  Upon  this  “I  all  of  them  can  see”  so  I  said; 

18  shapiya  shash,  tsui  sa  ktiwi'^i  na-a'nds  tchkash.  Tsui  nat  la'p  k’lg'ka,  tsui 

I  told  them,  and  they  lifted  up  another  (man)  too.  Then  we  two  were  there,  and 

nat  ktsi'ktsa,  tsui  nat  sas  tu'  shla'popk,  a  ni  nd-aslitgi:  “hdgga  shla'k!” 

we  crept  aloDg,  and  we  them  down  perceived,  and  I  so  said:  “let  me  shoot  1" 

there 

Tsui  hu'k  na-as  hdtokt,  tu'shtuk  Mdatuash  li'wa,  ndnuk  sa  hti'nk  nga'-is 

And  to  one  man  there,  where  the  Pit  Rivers  were  all  (others)  to  him  (their) 

gathered,  arrows 

21  sawdna,  nd-adsiak  hu'nk  i-d'ta  satsl^dmitk  lu'paks.  Tsui  tchfn  a  ni 

handed,  nonebnt  he  was  scratch-painted  with  chalk.  And  thusi  now  I 

shooting 
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shldwal  ldloksgish,  tsui  ni  shlin  hu'nk,  kdt  hhk  yu'ta,  tsui  nddwanga ;  tsi 

cocked  (my)  gun,  and  I  shot  him,  the  one  who  was  shoot-  and  he  fell  j  thus 

ing, 

tdnkt  at  nat  siuga  hu'nkst. 

at  last  we  killed  that  fellow. 

At  hu'ksa  liwatk  tu'm  wdltka  tdnkt  Tstii  Muatokni  ndn%a  tu'mgnatk  3 

Now  they,  crowded  mnch  talked  then.  And  Modocs  some  understood 

together, 

Mdatuasam  hemkanks;  tsui  hu'k  tu'mgna  at  Mdatuasam  waltoks.  Hu'k 

of  the  Pit  Rivers  the  language;  and  they  understood  of  the  Pit  Rivers  the  discourse.  They 

shapiya  na'tch :  “dtenen  gakdyoluapka,  nen  sa  skuyokayo'la  wewdni- 

notified  us:  “presently  they  will  get  away,  they  send  out  of  the  bush  thefe- 

shash;  nd-asht  nen  wdltka”  Tsui  gakaytiluk  E-ukskni  shishat%a  6 

males;  so  they  say.”  Then  leaving  the  woods  the  Lake  men  picked  out 

wewanuish,  tsui  hu'k  ki'nualk  sa;  ndn%a  huhashtlina  kaitua  shnu'kuk. 

women,  then  went  on  the  they ;  some  quarrelled  none  having  obtained, 

hill 

Tsui  nuts  ham^e:  “shnu'kshtkan  na'sh  siwdk  hu'nk  ati'nsh  huk  ldk  gitk!”; 

And  I  too  said:  “want  to  get  I  one  girl  this  long  hair  wearing!”; 

tsui  ni'sh  sha  ka-i  wa'-ula.  Tsui  ni  kd-i  sam  wa'walsh  shlin,  tsui  huk  9 

but  to  me  they  not  allowed  (her).  Then  I  not  they  conceding  shot,  and  she 

nde-ukua'lap’l ;  hu'nk  n’unk  shlin  siwdga. 

rolled  down  (the  hill) ;  that  I  killed  girl. 

Tsui  tdnkt  at  hihassuaks  at  tinkayula,  tsdi  ni  shlin  pa'n  nds  hatakt, 

Thereupon  the  (Pit  River)  ran  out  of  the  and  I  shot  another  (man)  there, 

men  bush, 

tsui  at  ndn%a  tini'%i.  Shtd  tok  sa  fi-ukskni  hashdmpka;  tsui  sas  gawi'na  12 

when  some  went  up  Compactly  they  the  Lake  men  encircled  (them) ;  then  them  rejoined 

hill. 

hu'ksa,  kdk  at  tini'^i  tsa,  nddnni  hihassuaks,  na'sh  gitsgdnits  hissudkga. 

those,  who  just  had  gone  (viz:)  three  men,  one  young  also  boy. 

np  the  hill, 

Tsuyunk  vu'ssa  E-ukskni,  tsui  hu'k  Mdatuash  ti'n%ansha;  tu  ati  yainatat 

Then  were  fright-  the  Lake  men,  as  the  Pit  Rivers  ran  out  of  the  cir-  over-von-  tothemoun- 

ened  cle ;  der  tains 

tushtdmpkank  a-6houdtchna,  tsui  shnushndta.  Tchui  ni  nu  hu'lipgli,  tsui  15 

coming  near  they  halloed  while  run-  and  "built  fires.  Thereupon  I  I  entered  again  and 

ing,  (the  cafion), 

ni  hopSldnsa,  tsui  ni  hupdklg^a  ldp-a  hihassuaksas.  Tsui  ni'sh  hu'k 

I  followed  up  (the  and  I  -encountered  two  men.  And  at  mo  they 

dry  creek), 

ldpukautka  shlatdmpk,  tsui  na's  t^wi,  kdhhia  n’s ;  wiggd  n’s  hunk  kdihha, 

both  at  a  time  drew  the  bow,  and  one  Bhot,  (but)  missed  me;  by  a  hair-  me  he  missed, 

breadth 

nd-ans  tsi'n  shlin  nepni'ni  nguldshdtan,  nt^-ish  tchish  n%a'wa.  Tsui  18 

the  other  then  I  hit,  about  the  hand  I  strnck  (him),  the  bow  also  broke.  And 

man 

gutal^a  hdk  nga'-ish  tdkstala;  tsui  nd^-ul%.  Nashtoks  hukdyapk,  tsui 

°  entered  the  bullet  in  the  navel ;  and  he  fell.  The  other  rushed  into  the  and 

thicket 

ti'ntpa  sa  iS-ukskni  tdnkt,  tsui  sa  hti'nk  siuga  kdndan  hti'nk  shlin.  Tsui 

arrived  (they)  the  Lake  men  at  last,  and  they  him  killed  whom  I  had  shot.  Then 

hh'k  na's  hukdyapk  ma'ns  hh'k  tchakdyank  i-ti'ta;  tsui  sa  shlin  tu'kni  21 

the  one  who  went  Into  die  for  some  (he)  sitting  down  was  shoots  then  they  shot  (him)  from 

woods  time  ing; 
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p’la'ntankni  kmshakpkank.  Tsni'pal  sa  shim ;  nd-ans  shlin,  liu'k  tchakd- 

the  hill-top  pointing  gans  downward.  In  the  they  shot  (him) ;  another  he  had  he  who  Bitting  in 
shoulder  (Lake)  man  shot,  was  the 

yan,  wa'k  E-ukski'shas. 

woods,  in  the  a  Lake  man. 

arm 

3  Tsui  nat  at  ga'tak,  a  nat  suku'lkipT  tu'shtok  spukd  shli'tk  E-ukskni. 

After  this  we  ceased  (fighting),  and  we  reassembled  where  lay  a  wounded  Lake  man. 

Natak  hu'nk  hi'shlan  Mdatuashash  ksdpok  ;  ldki  ngu'mshka  nga'-ish  liu'k. 

Ourselves  him  we  shot  at  a  Pit  River  roan  thinking  (him  (his)  had  fractured  bullet  the. 

each  other,  to  be) ;  forehead 

Tsui  nat  watsat  shuta'la  md-i  sku'lhash  pet;  tsui  nat  ksa'lapk  liu'nk  shlipks; 

Then  we  upon  a  prepared  a  tule-mat  ambulance-bed ;  and  we  lilted  into  (it)  that  wounded 

horse  man ; 

6  kayuds  huk  kla'kat.  Tsui  nat  guhasbktcha  shewatyu'lsi;  tsui  nat  ga'-una 

no  .  yet  he  had  died.  And  we  started  out  in  the  afternoon ;  and  we  slowly 

g^na  hu'nk  nga'-isapksh  a'nok  ndanna :  nas  nu'sh  shli'tk  Moatokni 

went  on  thise  wounded  carrying  three  (men):  one  in  the  head  wounded  a  Modoc 

nga'-ishtka,  nashtoks  wa'k  shli'tk  hu'mtsantkak,  nashtoks  hu'k  luluksga'- 

by  an  arrow,  another  in  the  shot  in  the  same  manner  another  one  this  with  a 

arm  was, 

9  ishtka,  kdnda  nat  hu'nk  watsat  shuta'lank  ana.  Tchui  nat  mak’lakpT 

gun,  whom  we  upon  a  horse  imbedding  brought.  And  we  camped  on  onr 

return  trip 

hi'uhiush  t%dlamta. 

of  the  marsh  westward. 

Tsuyuk  pa'ktgish  lupia  wdnga;  tchui  nat  mbu'sant  at  ksi'utakiank 

Then  they  daylight  before  died ;  and  we  in  the  early  now  fast-gcing 

hours 

12  gepgapele,  ldp’ni  bak  gdtpampele  E-uksi.  Na'sh  nat  hdtaktak  kdkelam 

returned,  iu  two  from  we  returned  to  Klamath  One  we  right  there  of  iinr 

days  there  Marsh. 

ntu'ldsanuish  wigdta  gawal  hissuaks;  tsu'tskam  snuTasb  sakalalo'nank 

the  dry  bottom  close  by  found  a  man ;  squirrel’s  a  hole  having  covered  up 

kshu'sha  taludl^an.  Kabat^oTe  sa,  tchui  wdtta  hissuaks  kabat/o'lsham; 

he  lay  inside  lying  on  back.  Uncovered  they  then  laughed  the  man  while  they  unearthed 

(him),  him; 

15  tsui  sa  shpi'tkal,  tsui  sa  spu'nshna  wikahak;  tsui  sa  nanka  A'-ukskni 

and  they  raised  (him)  and  they  took  (him)  toashortdis-  then  some  Lake  men 

np,  tance ; 

lugsalshtkak,  nan;fa  siukstkak  (la'witchta  sba  mu'ns  lu'gsalsh),  nan^a 

make  a  slave  wanted,  some  wanted  to  kill  (not  wanted  they  an  adult  to  enslave),  a  few  (were) 

man 

ma'sa  nat  stainas  hishld-uk.  Tcbi  nan%a  gi'ank  siukshtka;  tchui  sa  siuka, 

oonowfai  (of)  at  heart  to  have  shot  at  Thus  some  saying  wanted  to  kill  and  they  killed, 

os  companions.  (him) ; 

18  at  kldka  huk.  Wdk  tcbibuk  pa'tch  gitk!  stiksbui=shitk  hu'k  tutiTa  stakSlins- 

and  died  he.  How  so  (curious)  he  feet  bad!  boot=Lke  they  projected  at  the 

ksaksi.  Tsissa  hu'nk  hatokt  tdnkt<5  nat  hu'nk  tatatgnat  sukoTkip’l  spu'ks- 

heel.  Thus  they  at  that  when  we  that  time  we  formed  a  crowd  where  the 

place 

ksaksi,  tankt  sa  hu'nk  gawal  kikaskankatk. 

man  lag.  then  they  that  (Pit  River  man)  while  walking  about. 

found 

Tsi  ni  tam6no'tka  tind  tapi'  a  nl  tchui  tdnksknl  kd-itata  ge'nt 

Thus  I  was  oat  there  once  for  the  I  from  that  time  never  went 

last  time, 
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sellu&lshuk.  Nd&nnitaksni  tamgno'tka;  tind  nat  kdyak  shendtankatk, 

fighting.  Three  times  I  was  there;  once  we  not  at  all  were  fighting, 

kirtkdk  i  nat  luluagsla.  Tchin  at  nat  at  ga'tak  nddni  tdmenotk. 

few  only  there  we  enslaved.  So  I,  when  we  quit  (fighting),  three  times  had  been  there. 

NOTES. 

19.  Tlie  long  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Pit  River,  an  eastern  affluent  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  River,  is  inhabited  by  several  tribes  of  Indians  who  speak  dialects  of  the  same 
language  family.  Of  the  peculiarities  of  these  tribes,  Stephen  Powers  has  given  the 
first  comprehensive  sketch  in  the  Overland  Monthly,  1874,  pp.  412-416,  and  in  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  North  American  Ethnology,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  267-274.  The  various  tribes  greatly 
differ  in  their  physical  and  mental  qualities.  The  Pacamallies,  on  Hat  Creek,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  valley,  were  much  dreaded  by  peaceable  travellers  on  account  of  their 
sudden  attacks  from  an  ambush.  The  Indians  in  Big  Valley  are  a  fleshy,  stout,  and 
physically  well-made  people,  while  the  Hot  Spring  Valley  people  has  become  deterio¬ 
rated  through  prolonged  national  misfortune.  Against  both  of  these  the  slaving  raids 
of  the  Klamaths  and  Modocs  were  mainly  directed. 

19, 2.  The  raids  were  undertaken  by  the  Klamaths  and  Modocs  just  before  wokasli- 
time;  that  is,  in  April  and  May.  They  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  slaves  of 
the  females  and  children  of  the  unwarlike,  poor,  and  suffering  Pit  River  Indians,  and 
to  keep  them  either  at  their  homes  or  sell  them  for  ponies,  provisions,  beads,  etc.,  at  the 
Dalles  to  the  Columbia  River  tribes.  Adult  men  were  not  euslaved,  but  killed  outright 
if  captured.  Similar  instances  of  suppression  of  weaker  tribes  of  the  West  by  war¬ 
like  Indians  who  were  their  neighbors  are  those  of  the  Kayuses  on  Middle  Columbia 
River,  of  the  Yuki  between  Sacramento  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of  the  Hupa  on 
Trinity  River,  Cal.,  all  of  whom  were,  at  the  advent  of  the  whites,  the  terror  of  the 
districts  surrounding  their  homes. 

19,  3.  slilaotak  for  shlaota  ak ;  the  Pit  Rivers  ran  away  at  the  mere  sight  of  the 
Klamath  men ;  ka-i  tata  siukat,  the  Pit  Rivers  never  killed  any  Klamath  men.  Both 
statements  are  exaggerations ;  Hill’s  own  account  and  Toby  Riddle’s  biographic  notice 
tend  to  prove  the  contrary. 

19,  3.  nellinat,  or  nell'nat.  When  they  had  killed  an  enemy,  they  did  not  follow 
the  custom  of  the  Oregonians  of  taking  the  scalp.  This  custom  is  not  found  among 
any  of  the  Central  Californian  tribes. 

19,  4.  hu'stchok-huya  ;  by  the  suffix  -huya,  -uya,  the  action  of  the  verb  is  shown  to 
take  place  at  intervals,  or  in  a  small  degree.  “They  did  only  little  damage  by  killing 
or  massacring.”  Cf.  shenotank-kuya,  20,  2,  and  -uya  in  the  “List  of  Suffixes”. 

19,  4.  tu'm  tat  sa.  Change  of  the  subjects  introduced  by  the  pronoun  sha,  sa,  in 
consecutive  sentences,  is  sometimes  observed,  as  here  and  in  19,  16 ;  20,  3.  Hill  often 
uses  sha  when  speaking  of  the  Klamath  Lake  men,  where  nat,  ice,  would  be  more 
appropriate. 

19,  6.  Kitclikanin  nu  for  kitchk&ni  nu  (or  ni)  ntl.  Pronouns  and  particles  are 
repeated  quite  frequently. 

19,  11.  Wuksalks  is  a  camping-place  distant  about  six  miles  from  Linkville.  It 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  obtain  definite  information  about  the  trail  followed  most 
generally  in  those  raids,  but  Dave  Hill  said  that  from  there  they  went  due  south.  He 
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was  born  about  the  year  1840,  and  since  be  was  a  boy  then,  carrying  only  a  pistol,  this 
raid  may  have  taken  place  about  the  year  1858.  His  second  raid,  which  was  under¬ 
taken  the  year  afterward,  was  made  when  he  was  nearly  twenty  years  old.  After  this 
he  stayed  five  years  in  Oregon  City,  on  the  Lower  Will&met  River. 

19,  16,  and  20, 1.  What  is  said  here  up  to  the  word  snawa'ds  is  evidently  an  anti¬ 
cipation  of  what  follows  in  20,  6.  7. 

19, 16.  sas  tilliudsa,  or  shash  tilindsha:  shash  is  apposition  to  w^wanuish,  which 
stands  here,  as  frequently,  for  wewanuishash ;  23,  5,  we  find :  wew&nishash. 

20,  2.  l&pik  for  lapi  gi:  “  two  are,  two  were.” 

20,  9.  Tiuno'leshtat.  The  distance  between  Klamath  Marsh  and  the  Pit  River 
country  was  estimated  at  three  days’  Indian  travel;  but  it  often  took  four  days  to  reach 
there  on  horseback. 

20,  10  and  11.  maklaksks&ksi  refers  to  the  encampment  and  immediate  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  Indian  captors,  the  Klamath  Lake  men  and  the  Modocs,  who  had  gone  with 
them. 

20, 13.  guhu6shktcha.  They  seem  to  have  returned  home  over  the  same  trail 
which  they  had  followed  in  going  south.  They  passed  between  Little  Klamath  and 
Rhett  Lake,  which  latter  is  also  called  Tule  and  Modoc  Lake. 

20,  17.  tsui  g6-u,  etc.  This  sentence  has  to  be  construed  as  follows :  tsui  guikaka 
hft'k  lu'gs  spunlsh  g6-u :  “  hereupon  that  slave,  transferred  by  me,  ran  away.” 

21,  2  and  3.  Boshtin  tpaok.  This  man  was  an  American  settler  on  Lost  River, 
who,  with  other  settlers,  had  previously  attacked  one  of  the  Pit  River  tribes,  in  punish¬ 
ment  for  depredations  committed.  In  the  fight  which  took  place,  some  whites  were 
killed  by  the  Pit  Rivers,  and  this  prompted  the  abovemention ed  settler  to  slaughter  an 
ox  for  the  Lake  men,  in  order  to  raise  their  spirits  for  deadly  revenge  on  the  common 
enemy.  The  beef  was  slaughtered  and  eaten  at  his  farm. 

21,  5.  Tsui  nat,  etc.  This  incident  was  explained  to  me  by  Dave  Hill,  as  follows: 
The  famous  Captain  George  was  at  that  time  war-chief  both  of  the  Klamaths  and  the 
Modocs.  He  had  ordered  Kiukamtch,  the  head-man  of  the  X ushaltMga-Modocs,  to 
join  the  expedition  against  the  Pit  Rivers.  His  refusal  to  go  prompted  Dave  Hill 
and  others  to  deprive  him  of  his  elk-skin  cuirasses ;  but  finally,  to  secure  success  to 
the  expedition,  the  parfleshes  were  returned  to  their  owners. 

21,  7.  Humaslit  nat.  A  verb  like  gi  or  shuta  has  to  be  supplied. 

21, 12.  sellaluish,  translated  here  by  “war-expedition”,  still  retains  its  verbal 
nature ;  for  it  is  connected  with  two  temporal  adverbs :  lupi'  and  hunk.  More  circum¬ 
stantially  the  sentence  can  be  rendered :  “  we  rode  far  beyond  the  terminal  point  of 
our  previous  raiding  campaign.” 

21. 18.  16wak,  a  verb  composed  of  two  particles.  G6tak  and  k&nktak,  formed 
almost  in  the  same  manner,  are  also  used  as  verbs.  Below,  16wak  is  separated  into 
its  two  components  by  a  pronoun :  la  nat  w6k  ka-6. ;  la'  nat  w&k  galdsawiAa. 

21. 19.  w6wansni.  The  terminal  -ni  turns  the  w&wanuish  into  a  kind  of  adjectival 
phrase.  See  the  peculiar  use  made  of  this  ending  in  the  Dictionary  and  in  the  Grammar. 

22,  8.  h&taktk.  The  final  k  is  the  verb  gi,  ki,  “said”;  tchin  h&taktk  is:  tchi  mi 
h&takt  gi. 

22,  21.  shatchl/Amia  is  one  of  the  various  modes  of  painting  face  and  body  in  use 
among  the  western  Indians.  White  paint  was  put  on  in  this  manner  (see  Dictionary) 
only  when  the  Indians  were  on  the  war-path.  From  the  same  verbal  base  is  derived 
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shatehSTgi,  to  contract  the  half-opened  hand  or  fingers.  Compare  also:  shat^a/dsha, 
shtea^a,  shatffiakish. 

23,  6.  gakayuluk  refers  to  the  women,  not  to  the  Klamath  men.  These  latter 
retired  with  the  captured  females  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  to  secure  themselves  better  against 
further  hostile  attacks,  shisliat/a,  distributive  form  of  shiat^a. 

23,  11.  tinkayula.  The  Pit  River  men  ran  out  of  the  timber  to  flee  from  further 
attacks,  and  some  ran  up  the  steep  bank  from  the  dry  river  bed.  While  they  did  so,  the 
Lake  men  surrounded  them  and  completely  closed  the  circle  (shta  hash&mpka).  Never¬ 
theless,  some  of  them  managed  to  break  through  the  intervals ;  this  frightened  the 
Klamath  men,  and  then  the  other  Pit  Rivers  also  escaped  towards  the  hills. 

23,  12-14.  The  three  men  and  the  boy  who  went  up  the  hill  belonged  to  the  Pit 
Rivers.  The  Klamath  Lake  warriors  were  so  surprised  at  their  sudden  return  to  their 
surrounded  companions,  that  the  Pit  Rivers  had  an  opportunity  to  escape  during  the 
confusion. 

24,  4.  N&tak.  The  sentence  has  to  be  construed :  n&tak  hlshlan  hu'nk,  Moatua- 
shash  hu'nk  ksdpok.  “None  others  but  ourselves  shot  at  him;  though  he  was  one  of 
our  men,  we  thought  him  to  be  a  Pit  River  man”. 

24,  4.  Mki.  He  had  been  shot  in  the  eye-bone. 

24,  6.  kla'kat  stands  for  klii'ka  at ;  cf.  28,  12.  gatpant  for  g&tpna  at. 

24,  6.  shewat^u'lsi :  for  sliewat^o'lash  i,  or  shewat/o'lish  i;  the  i  appearing  here 
not  as  a  local,  but  as  a  temporal  case-suffix,  shewat^a,  noon ;  lit.:  the  day  divides 
itself  in  two;  shewat^o'la,  afternoon ,  the  day  has  divided  itself  in  two  a  while  ago. 

24,  8.  luluksga'-ish,  uncommon  form  for  liiluksgish,  loloksgish,  rifle ,  gun,  lit.  “fire- 
maker”. 

24,  17.  slukshtka  stands  for  the  full  form  siukshtka  gi. 

24,  18.  tuti'la.  By  inadvertence  the  distributive  form  is  used  here  instead  of  the 
absolute  form  tuila,  for  the  Pit  River  man  spoken  of  had  an  abnormal  fleshy  excres¬ 
cence  on  one  foot  only. 

25,  1.  shffilualshuk :  he  means  fighting  with  the  Pit  River  Indians. 

25, 1.  ndannitaksui,  incomplete  grammatic  form  for  ndannit&nkshni. 

25,  2.  kinka-ak  i,  only  a  few;  meaning  females  of  the  Pit  River  tribes. 
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fi-UKSNI  SELLUAL  SaTAS. 

HOW  THE  LAKE  MEN  FOUGHT  THE  SNAKE  INDIANS. 


Given  by  Dave  Hill  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


Lupi  SELLUAL.  THE  FIRST  FIGHT. 

Sa/t  gdtpa  tind  tu  E-uksi;  Kdketat  slad  wdwanuish  E-ukskfsas 

Snake  went  once  over  to  Klamath  on 'William-  they  saw  females  of  the  Lake  tribe 

Indians  Marsh ;  son  River 

vu'nshatk  gdpkapsh.  Tchui  sakatlank  gepka  wewanulshash  mak’lakuapkst; 

in  canoes  approaching.  Then  going  along  they  came  (waiting  till)  the  had  gone  to  their  camp ; 

the  trail  "up  women 

3  tsui  mak’leka  wdwanuish,  tsui  hdtakt  gdtpa  Sa/t,  tsui  nga'-isa  wdwalaks 

then  went  to  camp  the  women,  and  near  (them)  came  the  and  wounded  the  old  women 

Snakes, 

piTa.  Tank!  A'-ukskni,  huktoks  hlssuaks  gdpka,  klewidshdpka  luela  glug 

only.  That  time  the  Lake  tribe,  (when)  these  (hostile)  men  arrived,  had  gone  away  for  killing 

kia'm. 

fish. 

6  Tsui  at  hushtsd#  hu'nk  wewala/ksas  Sa/t,  tchui  gampele ;  tdnktak 

And  massacred  those  aged  females  the  Snake  then  returned ;  pretty  soon 

men, 

tchui  A'-ukskni  hlhassuaks  gasaktsna.  Tsui  mdk’lex  huk  Sa/t  lakl  N^its4= 

after  this  the  Lake  the  men  pursued.  And  encamped  that  Snake  chief  Dned- 

Tsu'ks  (na  sht  huk  sdsatk  Sa/t  lakl  kilu's);  tsui  E-ukskni  slaa  mak’le^apks. 

Leg  (so  he  was  Snake  (the)  chief-hero) ;  then  the  Lake  men  espied  him  to  be  encamped, 

called 

9  Tsui  gu/lgi  sha,  tsui  ti'nsna  Sa't,  tsui  sluka  hu'nk  N%itsd-Tsu'ksas  Sa'tas 

Then  charged  they,  and  ran  away  the  and  they  killed  him  Dried-Leg  the  Snake 

Snakes, 

ldkias.  Tchui  ndnka  Sa/t  gampele,  ndn^atoks  hu'shtehok. 

leader.  Upon  this  some  Snake  went  home,  but  others  were  killed, 

men 

Tchl  sdllual  titna  Sha/tash.  Kpudsdmpeli  sha  hu'nk  Sa'tas,  tchui 

Thus  they  fonght  one  time  the  Snakes.  Drove  back  they  those  Snakes,  and 

12  kd-itata  gatpant  Shat ;  at  vushd  E-ukski'shash. 

never  again  came  the  Snakes;  (tor)  they  the  Lake  tribe. 

feared 


LC'ldatkIsh  B6shtinash  tC'la  shen6tanka  ShItash. 

DAVE  HILL  FIGHTS  THE  SNAKE  INDIANS  ON  THE  SIDE  OF  THE 
AMERICANS. 

Shiulka  na'lsh  ka-ag  Mr.  HuntiDgton;  Sd-atas  ftpa  Moadoki'sh  tchish 

Collected  ns  long  ago  Mr.  Huntington ;  the  Snakes  be  the  Mot. oca  aUo, 

brought, 

na'lsh  tchfsh  ftpa  gfta,  tchui  tchia  nat  nadsag  Tchui  tfna  illololatk 

us  likewixe  he  here,  then  lived  we  in  one  spot.  Then  one  year-eUpoed 

brought 
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Sha't  guikak.  Hu'k  l&pi  lalaki:  Sa't  na-as  Tchatch&ktchaksh  nd-asht 

the  went  away  There  two  chiefs:  Snake  one  Tchatch&ktchaksh  so 

Snakea  (were)  man 

sesatk,  na'sh  tchtg:  Panama  tchi'  sdsatk.  Tchui  so'ldshas  shawiga,  tsui 

named,  one  (man)  besides:  Panaina  so  named.  Upon  this  the  military  was  aroused,  and 

gena;  tu'  Spa-ish  Valley  gatpa  sho'lsash  hu'k,  tsui  sakemdwank  hdtokt  3 

set  out ;  far  off  to  Surprise  Valley  inarched  the  soldiers,  and  rendezvousing  there 

mu'lua ;  la'p  mdpoks  g^na  shu'ldshash ;  na'sh  Lieutenant  Oatman  nd-asht 

got  ready ;  two  companies  went  (of)  soldiers ;  one  Lieut.  Oatman  thus 

sheshatk  laki  shu'ldshash,  na'sh  tcliik  Lieutenant  Small  nd-asht  shdshatk 

named  (was)  chief  of  soldiers,  one  besides  Lieut.  Small  thus  named  (was) 

laki  shu'ldshash.  Tu'  nat  talaaks  ydmtital  gdna.  6 

chief  of  soldiers.  (From)  we  straight  northwards  proceeded, 

there 

Tsui  nat  ^-ushtat  g^luandsa,  tsui  nats  shla'pka  Sha't ;  ki'lilks  shlaa ; 

Then  we  a  lake  went  around.  and  us  noticed  the  Snakes ;  the  dust  they  per¬ 

ceived  ; 

tchui  yalnatal  kakdlakpka,  ndn%a  ^-ushtat  ga'-upkapk  (Warner  Lake,  tchi 

then  Warner  Ridge  we  climbed,  some  through  the  waded  "  (Warner  Lake,  so 

lake 

huk  na'sh  hu'k  sdsatk  d-us).  Tchui  Camp  Warner  mdk’ldk  tina  nat  waita;  9 

that  one  named  lake).  Then  at  Camp  Warner  camped  one  we  day  and 

one  (was)  night ; 

tsui  nat  guhdshktcha  talaat  t%alamti'tal.  Tchui  nat  telo'li  “Tchdwam 

then  we  started  out  directly  towards  west.  And  we  looked  down  “Antilope’s 

Stu'”,  tchihuk  sdsatk  kaila;  tsui  nat  lapi  guli'ndsa  (skuyu'i  natch  hu'k 

Trail”,  so  this  named  (is)  locality;  then  two  of  us  wentdiwn  (detached  us  the 

(into  it)  (two) 

lalaki),  tsui  shna'-uldsha  nat.  Tchui  nat  talo'li;  galo'la  nat  k’makudpkuk  12 

command-  and  galloped  off  we.  And  we  scouted ;  dismounted  we  to  reconnaitre 

ers), 

Sdtas  maklaksas,  tsui  nat  wawapk  k’makkd  nat,  tsui  ma'ntsag  gi'tk  la' pi 

l  he  SDake  Indians,  and  we  sat  down  (and)  spied  we,  then  shortly  afterwards  two 

Sa't  tu'kni  gepgdpele :  kokagtalkni  gepgap’P.  Tsui  tilo'dshipk  nat,  tsui 

Snake  from  a  returned:  over  a  rivulet  they  came  back.  And  saw  them  coming  we,  then 

men  distance 

talaak  guti'lapkap’li  nats;  tsui  nat  wdl’hha  kawalia'kuapk  sa'-ug.  Tchui  15 

towards  they  descended  while  us ;  and  we  watched  they  would  ascend  believing.  But 

(us)  rounding  a  hill  (them) 

ka-i  gawalia'ga,  hi'tok  tu  gatpampele  tchi'-ishtat  m’na;  nat  ma'nts=gi'tk 

not  they  came  up,  but  from  away  they  returned  to  camp  theirs ;  we  after  a  while 

there 

ga'lapgapele  shtilshampeli-uapkuk.  Tsui  nat  ga'mpeli,  tsui  na'ts  gaya- 

rode  back  to  report  again.  When  we  came  back,  (in  front)  had 

of  us 

itsampk  shu'ldshash  huk,  lupiak  nats  gal^algi'pka.  18 

advanced  the  military,  before  we  had  fully  descended 

from  the  hill. 

Tsui  tu'=hak  ndts  a  gdpksi  at  shla'pka,  tsui  tassuipk,  tsui  ktaital 

Then  a  long  way  when  we  came  down  they  saw  (*ke  and  charged  (them),  and  to  the  rocks 

behind  (the  Snakes), 

soldiers) 

ti'nshampk  Sd-at  huk.  Sandtanksi  nat  sash  gatpa,  tsui  tu'  shlikshgan’s 

scampered  off  the  Snakes.  At  the  moment  of  we  them  reached,  and  nearly  shot  me 

fighting  (the  soldiers) 

a  Sa't,  Tu'taks  huk  sho'ldshash  nanuk  ga-61gka  kpu'l^uk  Sa'tas;  li-mi'L  21 

the  Far  up  the  soldiers  all  climbed  up  to  dislodge  the  Snakes;  the  packer 
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man  pi'la  y&na  shl&ka  watch  hu'nk.  Tsui  sa  sendtank ;  w4tch  na'sh  hatakt 

of  army  alone  below  guarded  horses  (theirs).  Now  they  fought;  horse  a  single  over  there 

baggage 

tk&Iamna,  tsui  na'sh  fi-ukskni  shnuktsdstkak  hu'nk  w&tch.  Tsui  ni 


stood  on  a  hill, 


started  to  catch 


3  lewd-ula:  “  shli-uapkdm’sh  sha,  liuk&yank  a  t-u'ta!”  tchin  gi;  “huiya!” 

tried  to  dissuade  “  will  shoot  you  they,  lying  in  ambush  they  are  sol  said;  “don’t  go!” 

(him):  firing!” 

na'st  ni  hemkank  :  “  huiya !  ”  Tsui  gdna  ki'llikankank,  tsui  Sa't  huk  tdwi 

so  I  spoke :  “don’t  sro!”  And  he  went  speeding  off.  and  the  at  him  fired 


“don’t  got 


And  he  went  speeding  off, 


gatpank&hkshi  hu'nk  wats.  Tsui  kadsuksaksina  la'kshktsa  ga'-ish  hu'k. 

when  he  had  almost  the  horse.  And  right  on  the  chin  took  (his)  skin  off  ballet  that, 

reached 

6  Tsui  nat  ka-i  hu'nk  snu'kat  watch  hunk ;  tsui  huk  Sa't  ti'nsna  kat  hu'k 

And  we  not  caught  horse  that;  and  the  Snakes  ran  away  who  him 

shli'kshga.  Tsui  nat  kpu'laktsa  tu'  ati  ga-u'l%a;  nanuk  huk  Sa't  gdktsui 


had  almost  shot. 


Then  we  pursued  (them  high  up  we  ascended; 
and)  (in  the  hills) 


the  Snakes  went  into 


wali'shtat,  ku'mets  hdtakt  guli'  tu'mi  hihassuaks.  Tsui  hatokt  gi'ank 

the  rock-cliffs,  the  caves  also  there  entered  many  men.  And  in  there  staying 

9  sawi'ka  huk  Sa't,  suashu&la  sa  liu'nk  ktd-i,  tsiii  vu'ssa  shu'ldshash.  At 

became  the  Snakes,  (and)  piled  up  they  rocks,  and  became  the  troops.  Then 

angry  afraid 

y&na  ti'l%a  shappash,  tsui  nat  gempele. 

down-  inclined  the  sun,  and  we  returned 
wards  (to  camp). 

Kayaktsna  shuldshash  wewanuish;  u-i'tsna  sha,  tsui  nu  shlad 

Pursued  the  soldiers  women ;  they  marched  in  front  file,  then  I  perceived 

12  hissu&kshas  ktayat  tsuti'la.  Mu'ni  ka'lo  hatakt  tuya;  hunkant,  tsig 

a  man  the  rocks  underneath.  A  tall  juniper-tree  there  stood  below;  aga  nstit  then 

ts’hdlamnank  ldyipk  lu'luksgishtka.  Tsui  ndd-ul%an  shla-dnk  hu'nkt  layf- 

sitting  close  be  pointed  with  bis  gnn.  And  I  let  me  tall  seeing  him  point- 

(at  me) 

pakst,  tsui  ni  si'ktsaslan  wika ;  tsui  m  shli'wal  nduuyank  tya'l^a;  tchui 

hog,  and  I  crawled  aside  a  little;  and  I  cocked  making  ready  (and)  stood  up;  and 

15  ni'sh  l^s’ma  ge'tal  ta'ds,  layipk  tu'shtal  lupi'  shla-o'lan’s.  Tsui  ni  shli'n ; 

me  he  did  not  at  that  ho  where  at  first  he  had  seen  me.  Then  I  fired; 

see  rpot,  pointed 

pat6  n  shli'n,  tsui  nddwank&;  tsui  ni  ho'tye,  tsui  ni  pa'n  shlin  nu'sh 

in  the  I  bit  (him),  and  befell;  then  I  sprang  to  and  I  again  shot  (him)  in  the 

cheek  wards  head 

sikSni'tkstka.  Tsui  so'ldshash  ti'ntpa,  tsui  neh'na  nu,  tsui  kui^an  Sa'tas 

with  a  pistol.  Then  the  soldiers  arrived,  and  scalped  I  and  recognized  Snake 

v  (him),  I  man 

18  hu'nk,  k&ndan  hu'nk  shi'uga.  Git&kni  hu'k  PTaikni ;  E-ukskishash 

that  whom  I  had  killed.  Hailing  he  from  Sprague  to  a  Klamath  Lake 

River;  (woman) 

mbushdaltk;  nd-asht  hu'k  shdsatk  Ldpa=Kiu=gi'tk ;  tchihuk  shdsatk.  At 

be  was  married :  so  he  (was)  Two-Rnmps-having ;  thns  he  (was)  Now 

c  a  tied  uanufl. 

nat  neli'nulank  at  gdmpdle  mak’ldktsuk,  at  ti'nnaga.  Tsui  nat  mak’l^; 

we  having  done  scalp-  returned  for  encamping,  and  (the  sun)  was  Then  we  camped ; 

ing  (him)  setting. 

21  kdkau-  h&takt  th'nsna,  saigataks  h&tokt  ki ;  hd'nkant  tcht'k  hu'k  kok% 

a  broolP  there  was  running  a  prairie  right  there  was ;  through  it  then  that  stream 

by, 
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tu'ns%antsa  yashaltk.  Tchui  kissa'mi  shu'dsha  Sa't;  tu'  wali'sh  i-utila 

was  running  studded  with  Then  at  nightfall  made  a  fire  the  there  the  cliffs  below 

willows.  Snakes ; 

tu'shtuk  ku'mme.  Mu'  ska  tankt  sla/wi ;  tsui  psin  gatpa  Sa/t  i-iita. 

there  (was)  a  cave.  Very  cold  that  time  (the  wind)  and  in  the  came  the  (and)  fired. 

blew ;  night  Snakes 

Tsui  shuldshash  vu'ssa,  tsui  nat  mu'lua,  a  nat  guhuashktsa,  psinak  3 

And  the  soldiers  took  fright,  and  we  got  ready,  and  we  marched,  the  same 

night 

mti'atau  nat  g&ia;  nishtd  nat  g&ia.  Tu'  nat  yamatat  pa/ktgi,  tsu'i  nat 

southwards  we  went ;  the  whole  wo  marched.  Far  we  on  the  moun-  were  at  then  we 

night  away  tains  dawn, 

nflka. 

stopped  there 
in  the  early  hoars. 

Lu'luagslash  tankt  ldpksapt  w^wanuish;  ana  nat  hu'nk,  tsui  nat  pan  6 

They  enslaved  that  time  seven  women ;  brought  we  those,  then  we  again 

m&k’lg%  Na/wapksh  yamakstan  ga/dsa  t^dlamna.  Tsui  kokdg  liatakt 

encamped  from  Goose  Lake  x  orth  side  of  a  little  to  the  west.  And  a  brook  there 

tu'nsna ;  tsui  psin  gatpa  Sa/t,  tsui  kd-i  nat  k&ktant ;  ni'shta  nat  kd-i 

is  running ;  and  at  night  came  the  and  not  we  slept ;  all  night  we  not 

Snakes, 

kdktant.  Tsui  mbusant  pan  gdtpa  Sa/t ;  yaina-ag  kuita  nats  huk  tu'pka,  9 

slept.  And  next  morning  again  came  the  a  hillock  back  of  us  stood, 

Snakes ; 

tsui  hatakt  li'wal  Sa/t,  tsui  kaki^hha  sho'ldshash;  ati  hu'nk  kakf’hha. 

and  there  gathered  the  and  missed  (them)  the  soldiers ;  by  a  them  they  missed. 

Snakes,  long  way 

Tsui  nat  watsdtka  taluak-huya;  tsui  gdya-a  na/ts  hu'k  Sa/t.  Mbusant 

Then  we  on  horseback  rode  after  them ;  and  were  hiding  before  us  the  Snakes.  In  the  mom'ng 

nat  g^pgap’li  ;  at  ga/tak  Satas  slad,  tsui  nat  gdtpamp&le.  Tsui  shu'ldshash  12 

we  returned ;  no  longer  any  found  and  we  went  back  home.  And  the  military 

Snakes  we, 

liu'k  shawana  wewan’sh  na/ls  hu'nk,  Sa/tas  wdts  tchish  la/p.  A  nat  gat- 

gave  women  to  us  those,  of  the  Snake  horses  also  two.  Then  we  re¬ 

tribe 

pampSle  gi'ta  E-ukdk;  hu'ktoks  Lieutenant  Small  tu'  shipi'tk  Na/wapksh 

turned  here  to  Fori  Kla-  but  he  Lieut.  Small  over  separated  Goose  Lake 

math ;  there 

guni'gstant  ge'mpaluk  Spa-ish  Valleytala.  La/p  Sdtas  wdwanuish  a/na.  15 

opposite  for  returning  to  Surprise  Yalley.  Two  Snake  females  he  took 

with  him. 

NOTES. 

28.  The  various  bands  of  Snake  Indians  inhabiting  Oregon  east  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  are  gaining  their  sustenance  chiefly  by  the  chase.  This  accounts  for  their 
constant  wanderings  and  ubiquitous  presence  sometime^  at  Camp  Harney,  or  the 
Owyhee  and  Snake  Kiver,  at  other  times  near  Warner  Lake,  or  the  Klamath  Marsh. 

The  date  of  this  raid  could  not  be  determined ;  it  may  have  preceded  the  fight 
related  below  by  ten  or  twenty  years. 

28,  1.  lS-uksi,  “to  Klamath  Marsh”;  on  Williamson  River  (Koke),  which  forms 
the  outlet  of  the  Marsh,  the  Snakes  saw  women  of  the  Lake  tribe  crossing  or  passing 
down  the  river  iu  their  dug-out  canoes,  which  they  use  for  gathering  wdkash  (the  seed 
of  the  pond-lily)  on  the  Marsh. 
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28,  2.  g6pkapsh,  formed  by  syllabic  elision  from  gepkdpkash  ;  cf.  29,  19. 

28,  2.  sakatla,  to  come  up,  to  arrive  by  the  trail. 

28,  3  and  4.  w^waliiks  pi'la,  the  old  women  only;  the  younger  ones,  on  whom  prin¬ 
cipally  devolves  the  work  of  wokash -gathering,  found  time  to  escape  in  their  canoes 
from  the  raiders. 

28,  4.  k’lewidsh&pka.  The  men  had  gone  fishing  to  distant  places,  leaving  their 
females  in  the  camp,  not  apprehensive  of  any  hostile  attack. 

28,  8.  kilo's,  or  kilu's,  is  the  epithet  given  to  “Dry-Leg”,  the  Snake  chief;  it  means 
a  bold  fighter,  leader  of  a  fighting  band;  literally:  “irate,  wrathful”,  and  may  be  here 
taken  as  an  equivalent  to  “war-chief”  (sessalolish  lakl). 

28,  13.  Moadoki'sli,  apocopated  for  Moadoklshash ;  also  28,  1 :  wewanuisli  (we- 
wan’sh)  for  wewanuishash  (shlaa  gepkapsli).  Na'lsli  tchi'sh,  us  also;  that  is,  we  of  the 
Klamath  Lake  tribe,  were  gathered  by  Mr.  Perit  Huntington  into  one  district,  the  newly 
established  Klamath  Reservation.  A  large  number  of  the  Lake  People  were  then  scat¬ 
tered  about  Klamath  Marsh,  which  is  visited  by  them  now  in  summer  only  for  fishing, 
gathering  wokash  and  berries,  and  for  hunting. 

28,  14.  Dave  Hill,  now  interpreter  (liildatkish)  at  the  Klamath  Lake  Agency,  took 
a  part  in  this  short  but  interesting  expedition,  in  the  capacity  of  an  Indian  scout.  He 
fixes  himself  the  date  of  it  by  the  words  “tina  illololatko”,  or  a  full  year  after  the 
Indians  had  been  gathered  on  the  Reservation  by  Mr.  Perit  Huntington.  The  treaty 
was  concluded  on  October  14, 1864,  and  the  campaign  was  undertaken  in  1806  by  a  small 
body  of  American  troops  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  to  the  Reservation  a  band 
of  Snake  Indians  who  had  run  away  from  it.  This  unruly  tribe,  jealous  of  its  former 
independence,  has  left  the  Reservation  even  since  then,  and  could  only  after  much 
exertion  be  induced  to  return.  The  fights  took  place  west  of  Warner  Lake,  and  north 
of  the  border-line  between  California  and  Nevada,  within  the  former  haunts  of  these 
western  Shoshonis. 

The  Report  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1867,  page  99  sq., 
mentions  this  expedition  in  the  following  laconic  terms :  “  October  27,  1866,  troops 
consisting  of  21  men,  First  Oregon  infantry,  aud  five  Indian  Klamath  scouts,  under 
Lieutenant  Oatman,  and  27  men,  First  Oregon  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant  Small,  had  a 
fight  with  a  band  of  hostile  Snake  Indians  near  Lake  Abbott  [should  read:  Abert],  in 
the  Klamath  country,  Southern  Oregon.  The  Indians  had  so  chosen  their  position 
that  the  troops  were  obliged  to  dismount  to  attack  them.  The  fight  lasted  one  and  a 
half  hour,  and  14  Indians  were  killed  and  many  wounded.” 

On  page  100  of  the  same  Report,  another  fight  against  Snake  Indians  is  spoken  of: 
“  Late  in  November,  1866,  in  a  conflict  between  the  troops  aud  Snake  Indians  near 
Fort  Klamath,  10  Snake  Indians  were  killed  by  the  troops,  and  three  more  by  the 
friendly  Klamath  and  Moadocs  who  accompanied  them.”  This  may  have  been  the  same 
fight  as  the  one  above,  reported  with  much  less  accuracy  of  detail. 

29,  3.  Spa-ish  Valley,  name  corrupted  from  Surprise  Valley.  This  valley  is  situated 
in  the  northeastern  angle  of  California,  and  on  the  shore  of  its  two  alkali  lakes  several 
American  settlements  have  sprung  up.  A  few  Snake  Indians  live  peaceably  around 
Fort  Bidwell,  which  is  located  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  valley. 

29, 10.  t&laat  t^alamti'tal,  cousonantic  assimilation  for  tfilaak  t/alamti'tal,  due  west. 

29,  17  and  19.  na/ts,  natch,  for  na'ls,  na'lsli,  mVlash,  us-}  n&ts  a  gepksi,  for  na'lash 
a  g^pkash  i. 
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29, 17  and  18.  gayAitsampk.  The  advance  of  the  troops  was  ordered  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  Hill’s  report  that  Snake  Indians  had  been  seen  by  him  and  his  fellow-scout. 

29, 19.  tu'=hak;  hak  means:  on  this  side  of  something  or  somebody,  referring  to  an 
object  located  between  the  speaker  and  something  more  distant. 

29, 19  and  20.  shla/pka  (for  shla/apka)  and  t&ssuipk  (for  tassui-apk)  “they  saw  and 
attacked  them  in  Hill’s  absence”;  tlnshampk  “  they  scampered  off  unseen  by  Hill”.  If 
the  simplex  verbal  forms  shla/a,  t&ssui  (or  t&shui),  tinshna  were  used,  they  would  imply 
that  Hill  then  saw  the  Snake  Indians  himself,  that  he  was  among  the  troops  charging 
them,  and  that  he  had  seen  them  in  person  scampering  off. 

30,  3.  lewb-ula  really  means :  not  to  permit,  not  to  allow,  to  forbid. 

30,  3.  tchfn  gi,  short  for  tchi  ni  gi :  “so  I  said.” 

30,  5.  Instead  of  gatp&nkshkshi  could  also  stand  in  the  text :  gatpanuapkshi ;  the 
final  -i  being  used  in  a  temporal  sense  in  both  terms. 

30,  8.  ku'mets,  contr.  from  ku'mme  tchish,  or  from  ku'metat  tchish. 

30,  9.  suashu&la,  etc.  They  piled  up  rocks  to  serve  them  as  barricades  to  shoot 
from  behind. 

30,  11.  u-i'tsna,  distributive  form  of  b-itchna ;  see  Dictionary. 

31,  7.  Na/wapksh,  etc.  Transcribed  into  the  fuller  and  more  explicit  grammatic 
forms,  this  phrase  would  read:  Na'wapkash  yamaklshtana  ketcha  t/alamna,  “to  the 
northwest  of  Goose  Lake.”  For  Na/wapksh,  Nb-uapksh,  see  Dictionary. 

31,  13.  This  campaign  terminated  in  a  decided  victory  over  the  runaway  Snake 
warriors,  but  failed  to  accomplish  its  real  purpose  of  bringing  them  back  to  the 
Reserve.  Nevertheless,  these  Indians  had  been  severely  chastised  by  losing  quite 
a  number  of  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  seven  women  of  their  tribe  captured  by  the 
military. 
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Obtained  from  the  Riddle  Family  in  the  Modoc  Dialect. 


Skalam  1869  A.  B.  Meacham  shuashulbliampkish  n&nuk  mdklakshash 

In  the  au-  of  1869  A.  B.  Meacham  the  superintendent  over  all  Indians 

tumn 

shualalidmpka  T^&lamtala;  Modoki'shash  husht&nka  ne-uldkskgishi  Koke- 

kept  watch  in  Oregon ;  the  Modocs  he  met  at  the  council-ground  on  Lost 

tat  wig&tan  tckussm'msh  slankosh;  nush  snawbdshash  gb-u  tula  shatbla  3 

River  near  the  Natural  Bridge ;  me  wife  mine  together  he  hired 

lutatkdtki. 

to  be  interpreters. 

At  na  nanuk  ne-ulakgish^e'ni  gatpa;  nanuk  maklaksh  wawdpka, 

Then  we  all  to  council -gronnd  went ;  the  whole  tribe  was  sitting  there, 

vdnfpni  hundred  pen  nda/ni  td-unep  pen  vunip  pb-ula  hihashudtch^ash,  6 

four  hundred  besides  three  tens  besides  four  men, 
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we-uldk&sh  tata'ksni  tchi'sh.  Meacham  shapi'ya  tud  gatpamndka:  “at 

old  women  children  also.  Meacham  told  (them)  what  he  had  come  for:  “now 

madash  nu  shiulkish%dni  itchanudpka  E-ukshitala.” 

ye  I  to  the  reservation  I  shall  remove  to  Klamath  Lake.” 

3  Capt’n  Jack,  maklaksam  laki,  hemd%e:  “Kd-i  nu  tata  gd-u  kaila 

Captain  Jack,  of  the  Indians  the  chief,  said:  “Not  I  ever  my  country 

shesha'tui ;  hemkdnka  nu  Bdshtinash,  ha  shana-uli  medshdpkash,  tchia. 

did  sell:  have  said  I  to  Americans,  if  wished  to  emigrate  (there),  they  could 

live  (there). 

Kd-itoks  nu  gen  tdta  kaila  shesha'tui,  M'toks  Skontchish  shesha'tui.” 

Not  I  this  ever  country  did  seU,  but  he  Skdntchish  sold  (it).” 

6  Meacham  kai  hu  pipa  itpa  shu'-utanksh  hamdniuga,  hdshl’a  hu  pena 

tTheu)  Meacham  himself  the  pa- brought  an  arrangement  wishing,  showed  (that)  his  own 

per  “e 

she'shash  shiimaluash ;  pen  ndnukash  tu  shand-uli  itchampelish  shiu'lkish- 

name  had  written  on  it ;  again  all  people  over  he  wanted  to  take  back  to  the  reserva- 

there 

kaila.  Ki-uks  kd-i  shand-ult  gdmpelish ;  hu  ge-u  ldwitchta  tpdwash.  At 

tion.  The  conjurer  not  wanted  to  go  back;  he  (to)  mine  objected  talk.  Then 

9  mdklaks  ldwitchta  kd-ish  shiu'lkish=kaila.  Meacham  killdtana  ndlash  gdntge ; 

the  tribe  refused  to  go  to  the  reservation.  Meacham  forcibly  told  us  to  go ; 

at  tineaVa  mdkloks  i-amndn  ldloksgish.  Bdshtin  tchi'sh.  Toby  hotdms^a 

then  sprang  up  the  Indians  seizing  (their)  guns.  The  Ameri-  also.  Toby  Rid-  rushed  bo- 

*  cans  die  tween 

hemkdnka  kie:  “Hi-ltdkat!  kd-u  hdmkanksh  matchdtkat,  kd-i  a  hun  pi- 

(and)  spoke  thus:  “Yobequietl  to  my  speech  listen  ye,  not  ye  Jhis^  on 

12  pdldngshta  samtchdtka.  Meacham  ma'lam  hu  shl'tchlip,  hemkdnka  tidsh, 

both  sides  understand  weU.  Meacham  yours  he  is  the  friend,  he  spoke 

mal  tidsh  tchitki  gidga.  Kdnktak  gi'n  wawdlkan  matchdtkat ;  kd-i  kiluat, 

ye  comfort-  to  live  °for  Se  Quietly  here  sitting  down  listen  (to  him) ,  not  be  wrath- 

ably  purpose.  tul> 

Bdshtin,  at  nu  tdlaak  shu'ta!  Ndnuk  wawdlkan  1'lkat  madam  ldloksgish ! 

ye  Americans,  then  I  straight  wiU  make  All  (of  ye)  sitting  down  lay  ye  your  gunsl 


down 


15  at  toks  mad  pe'n  shand-uli  maHaks  hassasudkish.” 

Trutiana  in  dfthftte." 


now  with  ye  again 

(whites) 

Kddsha  pen  hemkankdtko  tino'li;  at  ndnuk  hdmkanka,  mbu'shan 

For  some  time  again  after  talking  the  sun  then  all  agreed,  next  day 

went  down ; 

genuapkuga  shiulkish%  dnl=kaila. 

to  remove  to  the  reservation. 

18  Mbu'shan  ndnuk  shiulklsh^dni  gdna  Mo'dokni;  Meacham  tula  gdna. 

Next  morning  all  to  the  reservation  went  theModocs;  Meacham  ^wUh^  traveled. 

Shiulkishrdni  “Mo'dok  Point”  sheshash  gishi  gdtpa;  at  Meacham  Mo'doki- 

Within  the  reserva-  to“Modoo  Point”  (ite)  name  they  went  j  then  Meacham  to  the 

tion 

shash  shulo'tish  nanukdnash  shewana  shapiya,  tidsh  p’ndldsh  shualaliampa- 

Modocs  the  olotbiDg  to  every  one  distributed  (and)  said,  well  for  them  he  would 

21  kudpg'asht.  At  Mo'dokni  E-ukshikishash  tula  wawdltka;  at  hdtak  hisli- 

.  I  ®  Then  the  Modoc s  th«  Klamath  Lakes  together  conferred ;  now  here  they 


provide. 
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tdlta  at  kdyak  hishtchdktnan  nadsha'shak  tchi-uapkuga,  Bdshtinash  shitch- 

promised  at  no  getting  incensed  in  a  common  home  they  would  live,  (and)  to  the  Ameri-  they  wou'd 

time  cans 

laluapkuga.  At  ldpi  ldlaki  shdtashi  hishtaltnuga.  Meacham  Capt’n  Kndp- 

keep  friendship.  Then  the  chiefs  shook  hands  for  promise.  Meacham  to  Captain  Knapp 

two 

pdsh  shdnuidsha  mdklakshash  shualaliampdtki  giuga.  3 

turned  over  the  Indians  to  be  their  agent. 

At  Mo'dokni  ktchinksh  ntchayetdmpka  shtishtnao'tan ;  ndankshap- 

Upon  the  Modocs  rails  to  split-commenced  to  build  houses:  eight 

this 

tdnkni  tousand  ktchinksh  shushata.  At  humashtgiiilan  E-ukshikni  k6-i 

times  thousand  rails  they  made.  £Tow  after  achieving  this  i  he  Klamath  Lakes  wick¬ 

edly 

nd-ul%a,  ndnuk  ktchinksh  Mo'dokishash  tem^shka,  hemkankdta:  “kaila  6 

acted,  all  the  rails  from  the  Modocs  they  took  away,  declaring:  “the  land 

p’ndlam”,  kshapa;  “Modokishash  ldloaksh”,  kshdpa;  “Bdshtin  kl^ksht”, 

to  them  (be-  so  they  said;  “  the  Modocs  (are)  bondsmen  ”,  so  they  said;  “white  people  they  will  be¬ 
longs)  ",  come  ”, 

kshdpa.  Mo'dokni  laki  kd-i  ydmtkin  Meachalam  h^mkanksh,  Bdshtinash 

so  they  said.  The  Modoc  chief  not  forgetful  of  Meacham ’s  word,  (that)  the  Ameri- 

(was)  can  government 

(hunk  hu  Meacha  shapiya),  tidsh  shlepakudpkasht  Modokishash,  Bdshtin  9 

(that  he  Meacham  said),  well  would  protect  the  Modocs,  the  Ameri- 

thing  can 

ldkiash  shl^a  shapiya,  E-ukshikisham  ktchinksh  tSm^shkash  kd-i  Mo'- 

the  Klamath  Lakes  the  rails  had  taken  away  (and)  to  the 


upiya, 

agent  visited  (and)  told 
(him), 


dokishash  shewandpSlish  shana-uli.  E-ukshikni  h^mkank:  “na'lam  a  hun 

Modocs  (them)  to  return  wanted.  The  Klamath  Lakes  said:  “our  ye 

kailati  ktchinksh  vuld'dsha.”  Bdshtin  laM  kd-i  tp4wa  E-ukshikishdsh  Mo-  12 

from  the  the  rails  (ye)  have  cut."  The  Ameri-  agent  not  ordered  the  Klamath  Lakes  to  the 

land  can 

dokishash  ktchinksh  shewanapglitki,  kd-i  E-ukshikishash  tp^wa  tdla  gin 

Modocs  the  rails  to  return,  not  the  Klamath  Lakes  ordered  money 

(he) 

Modokishash  shewandtki.  Pen  Bdshtin  laki  Modokishash  w^nni  shiashla ; 

to  the  Modocs  to  pay  (for  them).  Again  the  Ameri-  agent  the  Modocs  elsewhere  removed; 

can 

pen  Mo'dokni  ktchinksh  tun^pni  tousand  sliu'ta,  pen  E-ukshikni  gdtpam-  15 

again  the  Modocs  rails  five  thousand  made,  once  the  Klamath  Lakes  coming  to 

more  their  lodges 

nan  Modokishash  ndnuk  ktchinksh  papdlla. 

”  ’  of  all  rails  robbed. 


Mo'dokni  laki  pen  gdna  Agency  luldam,  pen  hesh^gsha  E-ukshikisham 

The  Modoc  chief  again  went  to  the  agency  in  winter,  once  complained  the  Klamath  Lakes 

more 

ktchinksh  pen  pdllash,  kd-i  shana-uli  E-ukshiki'shash  pelpdliash  hundshak;  18 

the  rails  again  to  have  ‘not  (did  ho)  want  for  the  Klamath  Lakes  to  work  gratnitonsly ; 

stolen, 

shana-uli  kitchakglan  pi'sh  ktchinksh  shnu'ktgi.  At  agent  pen  nddshash 

he  wanted  to  be  paid  to  himself  rails  for  having  taken.  Then  the  agent  again  in  one  hatch 


shidshla  Modoki'shash,  at  Mo'dokni  nda'nash  pen  pelpeltdmpka.  Pen 


removed 

the  Modocs, 

now  the  Modocs 

at  a  third  place  again 

to  work-commenced. 

Once 

E-ukshikni 

ktchinksh 

Mo'dokish&sh 

ndnuk 

papdlla, 

,  Capt’n 

Jack 

pen  21 

the  Klamath  Lakes 

the  rails 

from  the  Modocs 

aU 

stole, 

(and)  Captain 

Jack 

again 
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B6shtin  lakiash  shapiya  E-ukshikfshash  pfsh  tala  shewanatki  ktchlnkshtat. 

told  the  Klamath  Lakes  to  him  money  should  pay  for  (his)  rails. 

Boshtin  laki  at  kil-huan  hemd^e:  “Ha  i  un  pen  gdpktak,  tchli'i  mish  nu 

The  Ameri-  agent  now  getting  en-  spoke:  “If  you  again  come  here,  then  you  1 

can  raged 

3  (in  tush  shpulaktak  kd-i  mish  E-ukshiki'shash  shnumatchkdtgi  ”  At  Mo'- 

there  will  lock  up  (where)  you  the  Klamath  Lakes  will  bother  (any  longer Here-  the 
not  upon 

dokni  laki  g^mpelan  p’na  shne-ipakshtat,  ndnuk  pTna  mdkloksh  shiu'lagian, 

Modoc  chief  returning  to  his  hearth,  all  his  people  (he)  collected, 

Kdketat  amtch  tchishtat  g^mpele  lapkshaptankni  taunepni  miles  moat.  At 

to  Lost  River,  (to  the)  old  settlement  he  returned  seventy  miles  south.  Then 

3  tydlampanki  mdkloks  sheggdt^au  lakiash  tchu'i  lupitala  medsha  Yainakshi 

the  half  tribe  separating  from  the  subse-  eastward  migrated  to  Y&neks 

chief  quently 

sheshapkash  gaptch^tka  t%alampdni  1870,  hataktok  tchi'a  Modokishash 

so-called  in  May  the  middle  1870,  at  that  place  stayed  the  Modocs 

shdllualsht. 

while  fought. 

9  Capt’n  APpa  YalnakshLgisht'  Modokishash  mdklakshash  Kdketat 

Captain  Applegate  at  Ydneks  the  Modoc  Indians  on  Lost  River 

shlddsha  itchdmpelish  shana-uliuga.  Mo'dokni  laki  hemd%e:  “Ha  nish  un 

visited  to  take  (them)  back  wishing.  The  Modoc  chief  said:  “If  me 

Bdshtin  laki  tldsh  shualaliampdktak,  gdntak  nu  un  Agency ;  ha  tchlsh  un 

the  Ameri-  agent  well  will  protect,  would  go  I  to  the  agency ;  if  also 

can 

12  Tchmu'tch  laki  gitak.”  Shayuakta  hu'nk,  Tchmu'tcham  tdlaak  shlepa- 

Frank  Riddle  agent  would  be."  He  knew,  (that)  Frank  Riddle  with  justice  would  ad- 

kudpkash.  Bdshtin  laki  ldwitchta  humdshtgish,  Mo'dokni  laki  l^witchta 

minister.  The  American  agent  refused  to  assent,  the  Modoc  chief  declined 

ge'sh,  nddni  Bdshtin  ldkiam  kiyan  ne-ulkiash ;  shand-uli  kdnash  ddlaak 

to  go,  three  the  Ameri-  Government  deceiv-  having  compacted ;  he  wanted  somebody  rightly 

times  can  ingly 

15  push  shlepaktgi ;  hu  shayudkta  Tchmu'tcham  dalaak  shlepakudpkash. 

for  him  to  care ;  he  "knew  Frank  Riddle  rightly  would  protect  him. 

P’ndtak  kailatat  tchi'sh  hdmene  shuldshash  pi'sh  shiukatki;  kd-i  pu'sh 

His  own  in  country  to  stay  he  preferred  the  military  him  in  order  to  kill ;  not  him 

shpu'nshnan  shiulkish^dni,  hashtdwan  shiukdtki  pfsh. 

taking  forcibly  away  to  the  reservation,  by  starvation  in  order  to  kill  him. 

18  Kaitua  shu'ta  tehfsh  pdni  shalam  1872.  B6shtin  hatak=tchftko 

^Nothing  was  done  fnrther  till  autumn  1872.  The  white  settlers 

shandhuli  makldksham  kaila,  mdklakshash  shand-uli  kaila  tpulmash  tu'm 

desired  the  Indians’  land,  the  Indians  they  wanted  from  the  to  drive  off  wide 

land 

kshundlpash  kaila  shana-ulidga.  Mdklaksam  wewanishash  ko-i  shu'ta 

pasture-lands  coveting.  Of  Indians  the  females  bad  outraged 

21  Boshtin.  K6ketat=tchitko  Bdshtin  pipa  shumdluan  mh'ni  ldkiash  shnig6ta, 

the  whites.  On  Lost  River-settled  Americans  a  peti  settingup  to  the  Tresident  sent  (by  mail). 

tion 
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kd-i  shana-ulidga  mdklSkshash  hi  tchl'tki.  Md'ni  laki  wdl^a:  “Idsha 

not  wanting  the  Indians  there  to  remain.  The  President  replied:  “Remove 

mdklakshash  Agency  kdyak  hishtchdktnan ;  ka-i  gd-isht,  tpudshdntak.” 

the  Indians  to  the  agency  not  boisterously;  not  (they)  going,  drive  (them  there)." 

Vundpni  taunep  shu'ldsh&sh,  Capt’n  Jackson  laki,  ldpSni  taunep  Bdshtin  3 

Forty  soldiers,  Captain  Jackson  com-  twenty  white 

manding, 

hatak4chitchish  tula  una'k  gakidmna.  Bdshtin  laki  hemd^e :  “1  laki  gdpki !  ” 

settlers  with  early  surrounded  (the  TheAmeri-  com-  cried:  “you,  chief,  come  here!” 

(them)  camp).  can  mander 

Scarface  Charley  gdknan  hemd%e:  ‘‘Jack  kd-iu  pdtkal ! ”  Bdshtin  laki  Bar- 

Scarface  Charley  coming  out  said:  “Jack  not  yet  has  got  up!"  Lieutenant  Bar¬ 

tell  hemd/e :  “i  pushpushli  watchdgalam  wdash,  ldloksgish  ml  hun  dlk!”  6 

tell  said:  “you  black  of  a  bitch  the  son,  rifle  yours  this  lay 

down ! " 

Scarface  Charley  hemd^e :  “nu'toks  kd-i  watchdga  gi;  hishudkshash=shitko 

Scarface  Charley  said :  “  I  not  a  dog  am;  to  a  man-alike 

ish  hdmkank!”  Bartell  hemd^e:  “1  pushpushli  watchdkalam  wdash,  16- 

tome  speak!”  Bartell  said:  “you  black  of  a  bitch  the  son,  ri- 

lokshglsh  ml  61  %\n  Jackson  hemd%e :  “ldloksgish  hunklsh  u'tyi.”  Ldpok  9 

fle  yours  lay  Jackson  said:  “the  gun  from  him  takeaway."  Both 

down !  ”  1 

nadshashak  shikdnitklsh  shushpashkan  shdtui ;  ldpok  shakl'ha.  Tank  hun 

at  the  same  mo-  revolver  drawing  fired ;  both  missed.  Hence 

ment 

shellualtdmpka. 

the  war  commenced. 

Tdnktak  Bdshtin  tu'gshta  K6ke  yutetdmpka ;  at  ndnuk  shellualtdmpka.  12 

Just  then  the  whites  on  opposite  of  Lost  to  shoot-commenced;  then  all  to  fight-commenced, 

shore  River 

Tankt  1dpi  taunep  mdkldks  tchia,  tundpni  taunep  shu'ldsliash  Bdshtin  tchl'sh 

That  time  twenty  Modoc  war-  stayed  fifty  soldiers  American  settlers 

riors  (in  camp), 

shukdltko.  Lapgshapta  shu'ldshash  luela,  kdnktak  nge'she-uiya.  Mdklak- 

mixed  with.  Seven  soldiers  were  as  many  were  wounded.  Of  the  In- 

killed, 

sam  wewdnuish  tdtoksnl  na'sh  taunep  kshikla  shudnka  nge'she-uiya.  Ki-  15 

dian  women  (and)  children  eleven  were  killed  (and)  wounded.  Of  the 

uksam  mdklaksh  K6ke  gunigshta  ydmat  tamenuo'ta  hdtakt-tchitchishash 

conjurer  the  band  Lost  River  across  northwards  while  running  the  settlers  there 

shudnka,  kd-i  na/sh  gin  snawddshash  tatdkiash  kd-i  luela.  Mdklaks  laki 

massacred,  (but)  not  one  there  woman  children  not  they  killed.  The  Modoc  chief 

ktayalshtdla  gdna,  pen  ndnka  gaptdga  gdna  tula;  hdtaktok  tchia  17th  Jan-  18 

to  the  lava-beds  went,  then  others  joined  (him  and)  went  with  there  they  January 

(him) ;  stayed 

uary  1873  tche'k. 

17th  1873  until. 

Tdnkt  vundpni  hundred  pen  vunip  shrL'ldshash,  Bdshtin  shukdltko, 

That  day  four  hundred  and  four  soldiers,  with  settlers  mixed, 

gutdmpka.  Waita  shdllual,  kelidnta  ke-ishtat,  tinolo'lish  tchek  kdldwi;  21 

attacked  (them).  All  day  they  fought,  without  snow  (on  the  at  sundown  finally  they  ceased; 

ground), 

shti/ldsh&sh  gdmpdlln  at  vuni'pni  taunep  stdwa  lueldtan  ngeshdtan 

the  military  retreating,  then  forty  they  missed  (in)  killed  wounded 
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tehlsh.  Tunep  tullna  k^shguga  idshi'sh  kdyak  wenggdpkash;  tdnkt 

also.  Five  they  left  being  unable  to  take  not  yet  dead;  after 

behind,  (them) 

shu'ldsh&m  g&iuish  mdkl&ks  sku^nka  hu'nk. 

the  soldiers’  retreat  the  Indians  killed  them. 

3  At  inu'ni  laid  n^-ul%a:  Modoklsh&sh  shutankuapkuga,  A.  B.  Meacham- 

Then  the  President  published  a  with  the  Modocs  to  conclude  peace,  A.  B.  Meacbsra 

decree : 

ash  tp^wa  mdklakshash  shutdnktgi;  General  Edward  Canby  tula  shushu- 

he  ap-  with  the  tribe  to  confer;  General  Edw.  R.  S.  Canby  along  the  Peace 

pointed  with 

tanki'shash  g&ia,  tula  Meachash  Toby,  Tchmh'tcham  snaw^dshash,  lu- 

Commissioneis  went,  with  Meacham  Toby  Riddle,  Frank  Riddle’s  wife,  in- 

6  tdtka.  Shushutdnkish  n&nuk  John  Fairchilddmkshl  gdtpa  Vulalkshi 

terpreted.  .  The  Peace  Commissioners  all  (to)  John  Fairchilds’ farm  came  at  C  ttonwood 

gishi',  na/lam  kailatat,  Febr.  20,  1873.  At  mdklaks  Bdshtinash  hemkank- 

Creek,  in  our  country,  on  Febr.  20,  1873.  Then  the  Indians  to  the  Americans  to  talk  com- 

tdmpka,  TchmuTch  Toby  tchi'sh  lutatka.  Bdshtin  mdklakshash  no-ul^ia, 

menced,  Frank  Toby  Rid-  also  interpreted.  The  Axneri-  with  the  Modocs  convened, 

die  cans 

9  kd-i  Bdshtin  shell ualuapkuga  mdklakshash  shu'-utanksh  nd-ulaksh  panf. 

not  the  whites  should  make  war  with  the  Modocs  the  peace-contract  was  being  made  while. 

Mdkl&ksSm  laid  shew^-ula  hemkankdta  Bdshtinash  ne-ul%ia  kd-i  pi  lupi 

The  Modoc  chief  agreed  (and)  declare  t,  (while)  the  Ameri-  were  making  not  he  first 

cans  peace 

ldloksglsh  tewiuapkuga.  At  ndnka  maklaks  gdtpa  Fairchilddmkshl ;  at 

a  gnu  would  fire  off.  Then  some  Indians  arrived  at  Fairchilds’  farm ;  .  then 

12  hassasuakitdmpka. 

negotiations  began. 

Tdnkt  Skua'  Stil,  Atwell,  nu  tchish  Toby  tehlsh  g^na  Mo'dokisham 

Then  Squire  Steele,  Wm.  Atwell,  I  also  Toby  also  went  of  the  Modoc 

ldkiam  tchi'shtat  shushotankl'sham  uti-ulaksh  shtiltchnu'ka ;  mdkl’^a  tchui. 

chief  to  the  camp,  of  the  Peace  Commissioners  a  message  to  carry ;  (we)  passed  then. 

the  night 

15  Mdkl&ksh  nal  tidsh^wan  tildtpa,  hemkdnka:  £‘palpahtcholeks=gitko  lhpi  ku'-i 

The  Indians  ns  friendly  received,  (and)  said:  “  the  palefaces  at  first  outrage 

shushdta,  Bdshtin  tchiishak  gi'yan  mdklakshash  shtl'lshga,  shu'ldshash  hunk 

committed,  the  whites  continually  lying  on  the  Indians  reported,  troops 

maklakshash  hunashak  gutampka,  mdklaksh  ka-i  k6pa  tu'sh  p’ndlam  ku'-i 

the  Indians  for  no  reason  (had)  attacked.  the  Indians  (did)  not  think  over  there  their  folks  wrongly 

18  giwish;  B6shtin  mdkl&kshash  ktdyat  tpuli'  yutetdmpka  ktdyat  gipkash” 

had  acted;  The  Ameri-  the  Indians  into  the  drove  (and)  firing-com-  in  the  them  staying.” 

cans  rocks  menced  at  rocks 

Mdklaksh  h&nkanka:  “ha  a  ti'dsh  shutankudpka  na'lash,  k’lewiudpka  na 

The  Indians  declared;  “if  ye  will  negotiate  peace  with  us,  stop  will  we 

shellualsh ;  ha  pen  na  shellualudpka,  Bdshtin  lupl  shellualtampkudpka ; 

fighting-  if  again  we  should  fight.  the  Ameri-  first  war-start- would  ; 

*  cans 

21  mdklaks  kd-i  ldpl'  tewiudpka.” 

the  Indians  not  at  first  will  fire.” 

Stil  at  hemd%e:  “Ma'lam  ndnap  B<5shtin&m  tch^kell  ndnukash  ginta- 

Steele  then  said :  “  Your  hands  of  the  whites’  blood  all  over  stained 
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natkd  gi  Canby  ma'lash  killetanudpka  gdklsh  tchek  k’lewiudpka ;  Canby 

are.  Canby  on  ye  will  insist  to  him  nntil  ye  will  give  it  np ;  Canby 

ma'lash  tchui  tidshantdla  kaila  idshanudpka  gen  welftan,  tu'sh  mal  ku7- 

ye  then  to  a  good  land  will  remove  from  distant,  where  ye  the 

here 

idsha  Yamaki'shash  kd-i  shudnktgl  Ha  a  gita  tchiudpka,  shudnktak  mal  3 

wicked  Oregonians  not  will  murder.  If  ye  here  would  remain,  they  would  kill  ye 

un  nanuka/ndsh.” 

every  one.” 

Mo'dokni  lakf  hemd%e:  “Kd-i  nut  shand-uli  gd-u  kaila  kelewldshSsh, 

The  Modoc  chief  said:  “Not  I  want  my  country  to  leave, 

kd-i  kun  pen  kaila  shayuaktnu'ga  tchfsh.  Gd-u  t-shfshap,  pgfshap,  6 

not  any  besides  country  as  I  do  know  to  live  in.  My  father,  mother, 

t/d-unap  tchlsh  gita  vdmf,  shandhuli  p’natak  kallatat  tchlan  kdldksh. 

brother  also  here  are  buried,  I  desire  in  my  own  country  living  to  die. 

Nd'toks  kaitua  k6-i  gita  shu7ta,  kd-i  tehlk  lish  kani7  tat  shpunshanuapka ; 

Myself  nothing  wrong  here  have  done,  not  so  that  any  one  hence  should  take  away  (me) ; 

gdtak  mish  nu  vu'la  wdkaktoks  hu  nanuk  tchla.”  9 

this  only  of  yon  I  request,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  to  live.” 

Hemkankuldtak  Capt.  J.  Biddle  nanuk  wdtch  Modokisham  ldki&m  palla. 

Just  after  that  talk  Captain  James  Biddle  all  horses  of  the  Modoc  chief  captured. 

Nad  Cdmbiamgshi  gdna  shana-uliu'ga  wdtch  Modokisham  shewanapelltki 

We  to  General  Canby  went  (and)  requested  the  horses  Modoc  to  return 

ldkiam  tubakshash.  Canby  ldwitchta  shewandpellsh  hemkankdta:  “tidsh  12 

the  chiefs’  to  the  sister.  Canby  refused  to  return  (them)  declaring:  “very 

toks  nu  un  hun  wdtch  shualaliampdktak,  shu-utanku'lash  tchek  Modokl- 

well  I  those  horses  will  care  for,  (and)  after  making  peace  then  to  the  Mo- 

shash  wdtch  shdwanap’lishtka  gi.”  At  Meacham  hemd%e:  “tpd-u  i  she- 

docs  the  horses  (I)  intend  to  return.”  Here-  Meacham  said:  “give  tore- 

npon  orders 

wanap’lltki  shash  mdklaksam  wdtch!  nfa  i  hdmkanka  kditua  kd-i  ne-ul-  15 

tarn  to  them  of  the  Indians  the  horses  l  just  you  promised  nothing  outra-  to 

now  (to  them)  geous 

kuapkuga,  kaitua  k<5-i  shute-uapkuga.” 

order,  nothing  outra-  to  perform.” 

geous 

Canby  shidshna  shu'ldshash  tiinepni  hundred  tinolish^dni,  tine%ish- 

Gen.  Canby  moved  soldiers  five  hundred  on  west  side,  on  east 

%dni  pen  tunepni  hundred  lap  miles  pipeldngshta  Modoklshash  ldkiash;  18 

side  again  five  hundred  two  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Modoc  chief; 

gita  pen  hemkanktdmpka. 

there  again  negotiating-commenced. 

Toby  ldkiash  shtlltchna,  tiimena  tu  shushutankfshash  shudnkuapkasht; 

(While)  to  the  chief  reported,  she  learned  there  the  Peace  Commissioners  were  to  be  assassinated ; 

Toby  Biddle 

tchui  ldkiash  shaplya:  “ha  i  un  shu/tanktak,  tfdshmish  un  shualaliampdk-  21 

then  to  the  chief  said:  “if  yon  makepeace,  well  of  you  will  take  care 

tak  Canby.”  Lakl  hemd^e  p’ndna  p’na:  “tat  gd-u  mdklakshdm  kd^pash 

Canby.”  The  chief  said  to  cousin  his:  “where  of  my  people  the  heart 
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genudpka,  nu  tula  genudpka  ”  At  mdkloks  nd-ul%a ;  nda'n  p^-ula  shu'- 

goes,  I  with  it  shall  go.”  Then  the  tribe  took  a  vote ;  thirteen  to  make 

tanksh  hdmene,  nda'ni  taunep  shdllualsh  hdmSne.  Laki  hem^e  hu'nkish: 

peace  wished,  thirty  warfare  wished.  The  chief  said  to  her: 

3  “Shdpi  mi  ldkiash:  Gita  nish  shle-udpka  ktdyat,  kaltoks  ni'sh  tu'-una 

“TeU  your  general:  Here  me  he  will  find  in  the  rocks,  (and)  not  forme  around 

Lgmaikshlna  kdyaktgi,  kd-i  Yainakshlna  kdyaktgi.  Gita  hak  ni'sh  un 

Shasta  Butte  he  must  huDt,  not  abont  Y&neks  he  most  hunt.  Here  only  me 

shldtak;  ndiuldksht  ni'sh  un  tu'mi  shu'ldshash  ginti'ltak.” 

he  will  find ;  after  having  I  many  soldiers  under  (me)  will 

fallen  lie.” 

6  At  shushotankishdmgslii  gatpampelan  shaplya  mdklaksham  hemkdnk- 

Then  to  the  Peace  Commission  having  returned  she  related  of  the  Indians  the  utter- 

uish.  Toby  pen  hem^%e:  “tud  nu  mish  nen  shaply&sh  hdmgne.”  Meacham 

ances.  Toby  then  said :  “  some-  I  to  you  to  tell  wish.”  Meacham 

thing 

hemd%e:  “nu  un  kd-i  kdnash  shapltak”,  Dya  tchlsh  n^-asht  gi  ka-i  kdnash 

said;  *‘I  not  to  anybody  will  divulge”,  Dyar  also  agreed,  not  to  anybody 

9  shapi-uapkuga.  Doctor  Thomas  hemd^e:  “mu'ni  ldkiash,  na'lam  t-shlsha 

to  divulge  (it).  Doctor  Thomas  said:  “the  great  Euler,  our  Father 

shand-uli  nu  nedsht  gi;  na'lam  t-shlsha  nu  hushtankuapka ;  kd-i  nu  un 

desire  I  to  agree  with;  our  Father  I  have  to  meet;  not  I 

kdnash  shapltak  tud  mi  shaplyash  ”  At  Toby  tum^nash  p’na  shaplya  shash. 

to  anybody  will  relate  the  you  will  tell  (me  now).”  Then  Toby,  what  she  had  heard,  told  them, 

thing 

12  Kd-itua  shu'tan  mbu'shan  tchek.  Bogus  Charley  shuldshamkshi 

Nothing  was  done  next  morning  until.  Bogus  Charley  to  the  soldiers’  camp 

gdtpa;  Doctor  Thomas  vuni'pni  taunepni  yards  hushtdnkan  hdmkanka: 

came;  Doctor  Thomas  forty  yards  (away)  meeting  (him)  said: 

“Wdk  lish  a  nal  shushotanklshash  shu^nksh  hdmSne?  Na'lam  mu'ni 

“Why  ye  us  Peace  Commissioners  to  kill  want!  Our 

15  t’shlshap  nal  shguyuen  mal  shutanktgi  tidshdntala  kalla  ma'lash  idshdntki, 

President  ns  sent  with  ye  to  make  peace  (and)  to  a  good  country  ye  to  bring, 

Bdshtinash  shltko  mal  tchl'tki.  Gdtpa  na  tchdk6li  vudsho/alkltki  ma'lam 

to  the  whites  alike  ye  to  live  (in).  Come  wo  the  blood  to  wash  out  on  yonr 

ndptat  gintandpkash,  Oreginkni  Bdshtinash  mal  kd-i  shu^nktgi.”  Bogus 

bands  sticking,  (and)  the  Orego-  settlers  ye  no  to  kill.”  Bogus 

nian  (more) 

18  Charley  vu'la:  “kani'  shaplya,  ma'lash  na'lam  shuenkudpkash?”  Thomas 

Charley*'  asked:  “who  says,"  ye  (that)  we  are  going  to  murder!”  Thomas 

h&nkanka:  “Toby,  Riddlam  snaw^dshash,  shaplya.”  Bogus  Charley 

said:  “Toby,  of  Biddle  the  wife,  says  (so).”  Bogus  Charley 

h^mkanka:  “hu  lish  snawddshash  klya”  KSmutchdtko  kl-uks  hdmkanka: 

aaid :  “this  woman  lies.”  The  old  doctor  said: 

21  “kl'  shdwa  nu  hu'nkesh.” 

“to  tell  thought  I  her.” 

lies 

At  Bdgush  pdlak  maMakshdmkshi  ga'mpglS,  pdlak&g  pan  mdkloks 

Then  Bogus  quickly  to  the  Indian  camp  returned,  in  a  short  again  an  Indian 

shtlltpa  shuldshdmkshi,  Tobiash  shana-uliuga  maklakshdmkshi  gatpantki: 

brought  a  into  the  soldiers’ camp,  Toby  bidding  to  the  Indian  camp  to  come: 

message 
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“kdn&m,  mi  hu'nk  shapiyash  laldkiash,  shapiya?”  At  gdtpisht  vuld:  “kanl' 

“who,  you  what  (you)  reported  to  the  officers,  told?”  Then  after  arrival  they  asked  “who 

(her) : 

mish  shapiya?”  Toby  hem6%e:  “Kd-i  nu  un  ma'lash  shapitak!”  At 

to  you  told  (of  tliis)?"  Tohy  said:  “Not  I  to  ye  will  tell!”  Then 

gakiamna  shlishlol61an :  “he  1  nal  un  kd-i  shapl'tak,  shiuktak  mish  na  3 

they  surrounded  cocking  guns :  “  if  you  to  us  not  will  tell,  will  kill  you  we !  ’’ 

(her) 

un!”  Toby  vuld:  “Nu  tchish  Mo'dokni  gl;  I,  nu  shapiya  shushotanki- 

Toby  replied :  “  I  also  a  Modoc  am ;  yes,  I  told  (it)  to  the  Peace  Commis- 

shash;  kd-i  nu  un  mal  tatd  shapl'tak.  Shll'sh  hameniuga,  I'sh  shla't!” 

sioners ;  not  I  to  ye  whence  will  tell.  To  shoot  if  you  want,  me  shoot  ye  1  ” 

Laki  kd-i  shand-uli  ki-ukshash  snawddshash  shiukdtgi:  “snaw6dshash  hrl'-u  6 

The  not  wanted  (that)  the  conjurer  (this)  woman  should  kill:  “a  woman  she 

chief 

gi,  kaitua  shdyuaksh.” 

is,  nothing  she  knows.” 

At  lit%i  g6mpele,  shuldshdmkshi  gatpdmpSli;  pan  laldkiash  shapiya, 

Then  in  the  she  returned,  to  the  soldiers’ camp  she  came  back;  again  the  Commis-  she  told, 

evening  sioners 

kd-i  mdklakshash  hushtdnktgl.  9 

not  the  Indians  to  meet  in  council. 

Mbu'shan  Meachash  kdlianta  mdklaksh  gdtpa.  Doctor  Thomas  Canby 

On  the  next  day  Meacham  being  absent  someModocs  came.  Dr.  Thomas  (and)  Gen.  Canby 

mdklakshash  sheno'l%a  mbu'shan  hushtankuapkuga.  Tun6pni  mdklaks 

with  the  Indians  arranged  the  next  day  to  meet.  Five  Indians 

hushtankudpka  mbu'shan,  ndnuk  k61iak  ldloksgish.  Pshin  hu  at  gatpdm-  12 

were  to  meet  the  next  day,  aU  without  rifles.  That  even-  when  had  re- 

ing 

pgle  Meacham,  Doctor  Thomas  shapiya  p’nd  shendlakulsh.  Meacham 

turned  Meacham,  Doctor  Thomas  mentioned  his  promise.  Meacham 

hem6%e:  “Doctor,  ha  1  tin  nen  hak  n6-ulaktak,  kd-i  i  un  pen  tdta  n6- 

said :  “  Doctor,  if  you  (ever)  this  compact-keep,  not  you  again  ever  will 

ulaktak.  Tdbiash  nu  161a,  mdklaksh  nal  shuenkudpka;  kd-i  kdni  mish  un  15 

compact-keep.  Toby  I  believe,  the  Indians  us  intend  to  kill ;  nobody  to  you  ever 

shapitak,  T6biash  ki'-lsht .”  Doctor  Thomas  ham6/e:  “hu  mish  mdklaks 

will  tell,  Toby  to  have  told  Doctor  Thomas  said:  “this  you  Indian 

lies.” 

snaw6dshash  hushpdtchta ;  kd-i  i  p’laikishash  161a  tidsh.” 

woman  has  frightened ;  not  you  in  God  trust  enough.” 

Mbu'shan  la' pi  mdklaksh  shushotankishdmkshi  gdtpa  vula:  “tamu'  llsh  18 

Next  morning  two  Indians  to  the  Peace  Commissioners’  tent  came  (and)  in-  “  (are) 

quired : 

a  mulo'la  mdklakshash  hushtankuapkuga?”  Hu'dsha  heme'^e:  “1-1.”  Nd- 

ye  ready  the  Indians  to  meet  in  council  ? ’’  They  replied:  “yes.”  All 

nuk  lald%i  shugu'laggi  at,  Tchmu'tch  ham6%e:  “shand-uli  nu  nen  shdpiyash 

the  Peace  Com-  gathered  then,  Frank  Riddle  said:  “want  I  to  tell 

missioners 

mal,  kd-i  g6nat,  shu6nktak  mal  un  mdkldks,  kd-i  nu  shandhull  nush  sha-  21 

ye,  do  not  go,  will  kill  ye  the  Modocs,  not  I  wish  me  to  have 

akaktdntgi.”  Doctor  Thomas  vuld:  “nu'toks  p’laiki'-lshdsh  loldtko  gi”; 

ablamecastupon.”  Doctor  Thomas  said:  “asforme,  in  God  I  am  trusting ” ; 

guhudshktcha. 

he  started. 
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At  na'lash  gdtpisht  nda'nkshaptani  mdklaks  wawdpka.  Meacham  lupi 

When  we  had  come,  eight  Indians  were  sitting  Meacham  first 

there. 

hdmkanka:  “Mu'na  gen  sM'tanksh  hemkankelgf.”  Laki  at  h^mkanka : 

spoke:  “Important  this  peace-treaty  we  will  talk  over.”  Capt’n  then  said: 

Jack 

3  “at  nu  kddshika  hdmkanksh;  nu'shtoks  ma/lash  nu  tidsh  shldpaktgi  wdkak- 

“now  I  (am)  tired  of  talking;  myself  ye  I  well  to  care  for  same 

toks  a  hun  nanukdnash  Bdshtmash;  shand-uli  nu  Canby  shkuyuepelftki 

as  ye  these  all  Americans;  want  I  Gen.  Canby  to  move  away 

shu'ldshash,  tankt  nu  un  shutanksh  hemkanktak.”  Gren.  Canby  liem^%e : 

the  troops,  after-  I  the  peace-treaty  will  talk  over.”  Gen.  Canby  said : 

wards 

6  “  k&sbga  nu  hun  humdsht  kish.” 

“cannot  I  to  this  assent.” 

Mdklbks  laki  hemd%e:  “kd-i  nu  shandhuli  pen  li^mkanksh !  ”  tgo-ul%an 

The  Indian  chief  said:  “not  I  want  farther  to  talk!*’  rising  up 

at  Cdnbyash  shim;  skdtish  lu'lp  shim.  Tdnkt  ndnuk  huhidgan  mdklaksh 

then  at  Canby  he  fired;  on  the  left  eye  he  shot  Simulta-  all  springing  np  Modocs 

(him).  neously 

9  yutetampka.  Canby  wigd  hu'tckna,  pen  nush  tapi'tan  shim;  nde-ul%ap- 

to  fire-commenced.  Canby  not  far  ran,  then  in  head  back-side  was  shot ;  after  he 

kash  idshi'pa  shulo'tish  laktcha.  Boston  Charley  skdtigshta  vushd  Dr. 

fell  they  stripped  coat  (and)  cut  his  Boston  Charley  in  the  left  breast  Dr. 

throat. 

Thomasash  shim;  hu'tchna  wigd,  mdklaks  shnukan  vuto'l%a,  h^mkanka: 

Thomas  shot ;  he  ran  a  short  the  Indians  seizing  (him)  threw  (him)  (and)  said : 

distance,  down, 

12  “  kd-idshi  ud  i  Sunday  ki-iiks  gi!”  Skdntchtsh  Meachash  lupi  kalha ; 

“not  good  now  you  a  Sunday  doctor  are!”  Sk6ntchish  Meacham  at  first  missed; 

Toby  hutams^an  shdsh  kteleshkdpka  Meachash  Skdntchish,  hfshtchish 

Toby-  rushing  between  them,  pushed  away  from  Meacham  Skdntchish,  to  save 

hameniuga  Meachash.  Pen  ldpantka  Meachash  yuta,  lapkshaptdnkni  shlin. 

intending  Meacham.  Again  twice  at  Meacham  they  shot,  at  seven  places  he  was 


15  Meachash  ndi-ulS^dpkash  mdklaks  shand-uli  nelinash,  Toby  toks  lmtchnan 

Meacham  when  fallen  the  Indians  attempted  to  scalp,  Toby  bnt  running 

nkdna:  “Shu'ldshash  g^pka!”  At  mdklaks  hd'tchna.  Tckmu'tch  Dya 

halloed:  “The  soldiers  are  coming  I  ”  Upon  the  Indians  ran  away.  Frank  Riddle  (and)  Dyar. 

this 

shuashualidmpkish  kshita  nki'llan  kuho'tchna. 

the  agent  escaped  quick-mov-  ran  away. 

ing 

18  Shuktdmpkan  nddni  walta  sh^llual;  pipeldntan  ldkidm  tchi'sh  shu'ld- 

To  fight-commencing  for  three  days  they  battled;  on  both  sides  of  the  chiefs’  quarters  the 

shash  wiwdl^a,  pipeldntan  kumme  lalaushaltko.  Shand-uli  kakiamnash 

tioops  took  position,  on  both  sides  of  the  cave  rocky.  They  tried  to  snrronnd 

tundpni  taunepdnta  nash  kshikldpkask,  dmputala  kaydhia.  Wewdnuish  ta- 

*  the  fifty  r  one,  the  water-from  cutting  off.  The  women  (and)  the 

21  td'ksni  ku'metat  tchia;  huk  wewdnuish  tataksni  kft'meti  kektchanudpka. 

children  in  the  cave  were;  the  women  (and)  children  from  the  will  be  withdrawn. 
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Mo'dokni  nda'ni  wafta  shellu&ltko  la'p  hash%e'gt  hishu&tch/ash ;  mu'ne 

Mod oo  for  three  days  'waging  war  two  were  killed  men ;  a  big 

sh&walsh  mbdwan  shu&ika. 

shell  bursting  killed  (them). 

Ke'kga  mbu'shan  ku'metat;  ke'ktgal  ii'nash,  wigd  ktaitala  g&ia,  wigd  3 

They  went  next  morning  from  the  cave ;  vacated  (it)  early  they,  not  far  into  the  lava  they  not  far 

ont  beds  went, 

gin  pen  tchia.  Pen  t&nkni  waito'lan  Mpi  ldlaki  m&klaksash  Myaktcha 

from  again  they  Again  (in)  a  few  days  two  officers  the  Indians  hunted 

there  stayed. 

nadsliaptankni  taunap  shu'ldshash  i-amnatko.  Nda/ni  taunap  Ydmakni 

sixty  soldiers  having  with  them.  Thirty  Warm  Spring 

Indians 

shu'ldshash  tula  g^na.  B6shtin  Yamakni  Modokishash  shl^a  wig&tan  6 

the  troops- with  went.  The  Ameri-  (and)  the  Warm  the  Modocs  found  a  short  dis¬ 
cans  Springs  tance 

ku'metat.  Scarface  Charley  lapeni  taunep  pan  la'p  p^-ula  Modokishash 

from  the  cave.  Scarface  Charley  twenty  and  two  Modocs 

iyamnatko,  taktaklanta  husht&nka  Wrightash  shenotanka.  Mantch  sheno- 

having  under  him,  in  an  open  field  encountered  Lieut.  Th.  F.  (and)  fought.  Long  time  they 

Wright 

t&nka.  Charley  na'sh  m&klaks  st&nodshna;  n&nka  B6shtinash  liiela,  n&nka  9 

fought.  Charley’  one  man  lost:  some  Americans  they  some 

killed, 

ng^-ishe-uya ;  l&pgni  taunep  pen  nda'n  pd-ula  shiildshash  nashkshaptani 

they  wounded;  twenty  and  three  soldiers  six 

1/ilaki  tchish  ka-i  shu^nka.  M&klaks  wdlhh’kan  yaina-dga=gishi  B6shtinash 

officers  also  not  were  killed.  The  Modocs  standing  oh  a  little  mountain  near  the  Americans 

watch 

wawapk&pkash  gu'lki.  Gita  hu  sh&lual  K’laush&lpkash  Yaina-dga=gishi.  12 

seated  on  ground  charged.  Here  they  fought  Sand-covered  Hill  at. 

Lapeni  sunde  kaitua  shu'ta.  Capt’n  Hasbrouck  mdklakshash  haitchna. 

For  two  weeks  nothing  was  done.  Captain  Hasbrouck  (then)  the  Indians  followed. 

Shl^a  maklakshash  Pahdpkash  E-ush=gi'shi.  H&dokt  shendtanka,  B6sh- 

He  found  the  Indians  Dried-up  Lake  at.  There  they  fought,  Ameri- 

tinash  lapksh&pta  m&klaks  shiuka,  nda'n  Yamaki'shash ;  tunep  pd-ula  15 

cans  seven  the  Modocs  killed,  three  Warm  Springs;  fifteen 

ngeshe-iiya.  Modokishash  hutchampkash  nash  standtchna. 

they  wounded.  The  Modocs  on  their  flight  of  one  they  deprived. 

At  Mo'dokni  shegg&tka  tankt.  L&peni  waitdlan  Pah&tko  ]S-ush 

The  Modocs  separated  then.  Two  days  after  Dried-up  Lake 

shellulo'lash,  Capt’n  Hasbrouck  taunepdnta  tunep  pe-ulapkash  Modokishash  18 

fight,  Captain  Hasbrouck  fifteen  Modocs 

shlda  wigdtan  Fairchildam  (Padshdyam)  shtina'sh;  ma'ntch  shisho'ka  tak- 

found  near  Fairchilds’  farm-house ;  a  long  time  fought  on 

takl&nta  kailatat  la'p’ni  taundpni  taunep  shd'ldshash  pen  nadshksaptdnkni 

level  ground  two  hundred  soldiers  and  six- 

taiinep  Y&maknl.  Kd-i  k&nash  na'sh  snawddshash  shiuka,  Yamakni  neli'na.  21 

ty  Warm  Springs.  JTot  anybody  (but)  one  woman  they  killed,  the  Warm  scalped 

Springs  (her). 

Hft  snawddshash  stiltchna  shu'tanksh  Mmenisht  Modokishash. 

That  woman  had  reported,  to  surrender  that  desired  the  Modocs. 
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Lapeni  wait61an  nadshgshapta  taunep  p^-ula  Mo'dokni  Gen.  Davis 

Two  days  after  sixteen  Modocs  to  Gen.  Jeff  C.  Da  via 

gawma;  himkiash  tunepa'nash  sha/t’la  kayaktcha  maklaksam  lakl  At  tin  a 

surrendered ;  of  them  five  he  hired  to  hunt  of  the  Modocs  the  chief.  One 

3  snnde  kiulan  shnft'ka  Nftshaltkaga  p’ld-itan;  slmepa'mpema :  “ha  k&-i 

week  over  they  caught  the  head  (of  Willow"  above;  they  entrapped  (him) :  “if  not 

(him)  Creek)  (longer) 

shishuka  kd-i  mish  kshaggayuapka.” 

you  fight,  not  yon  they  will  hang.” 

Isdnuk  mdklaks  at  Fort  Klamath  idsha.  At  hashudtko  lakiSm  shti- 

All  Indians  then  to  Fort  Klamath  were  A  talk  was  held  judge's  in 

brought. 

6  na/sh;  hft  laldki  h^mkank  tcheks,  nadshksdptanni:  lakl,  Skdntchish,  Black 

house;  the  judges  declared  after  a  while,  six:  Captain  Skdntchish,  Black 

Jack, 

Jim,  Boshtindga,  Slft'lks,  Ba'ntcho  maklaks  kshaggaya.  La'p  Ishka  at! 

Jim,  Boston  Charley,  Slfilks,  Bdntcho  Indians  to  hang.  Two  they  took  in  a 

distant 

kalla  illiuapkuga  tchushni ;  vftni'pa  at  Fort  Klamath  Yamatdla  Iggaya. 

land  to  imprison  forever;  four  then  at  Fort  Klamath  in  Oregon  they  hung. 

9  At  at!  kaila  ndnka  ena  maklaks  tft  Mdklaksam  Kalla,  Quapaw  mak- 

Then  to  a  land  a  portion  they  of  Modocs  far  off  to  the  Indian  Territory,  (to)  Quapaw  In- 

distant  brought  there  v 

laksam  shift' lkishgishi ;  nanka  Yaneks  Ydmak  tchla  wigatan  ma'ntchnish 

dians’  reservation ;  some  at  Tineks  in  Oregon  live  close  by  the  former 

Modoklsham  kalla.  Kank  she'sha  nannk  mdklaksham  sh^llualsh  vunepni 

Modoc  country.  So  much  did  cost  the  whole  Modoc  war  four 

12  millions  tala. 

millions  of  dollars. 


NOTES. 

33, 1.  Shulam,  etc.  The  return  of  the  Modocs  to  the  Klamath  Reserve  was  not 
accomplished  by  Meacham  before  winter  (luldam) ;  but  he  had  located  about  300  Snake 
Indians  on  Sprague  River  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1869.  Ind.  Aft'.  Rep.  1870, 

p.  68. 

33,  2.  shualaMmpka  means,  in  official  parlance,  to  administer  or  superintend  a 
district  $  to  be  agent  for. 

33,  2.  Koketat.  This  appears  to  be  the  same  locality  where  Ben  Wright  had  met 
the  Modocs  in  council  (1852)  and  where  his  volunteers,  placed  in  ambush,  massacred 
over  forty  of  their  number.  The  Natural  Bridge,  or,  as  the  Modoc  has  it,  the  “Perpet¬ 
ual  Bridge",  is  a  low  and  flat  natural  arch  overflowed  during  a  part  of  the  year  by  the 
swelling  waters  of  Lost  River.  Mr.  A.  B.  Meacham,  then  superintendent  of  the  Indian 
reservations  of  Oregon,  met  the  Modocs  on  that  spot  to  induce  them  to  settle  again 
within  the  limits  of  the  Klamath  Reservation,  a  large  tract  of  land  assigned  to  the 
tribes  of  this  section  by  treaty  of  October  14,  1864.  They  had  left  the  reservation  in 
1865,  and  in  April  1866  the  Walpdpi  band  of  Snake  Indians,  under  their  chief  Paulini, 
followed  their  example. 

34,  4.  The  treaty  of  October  14, 1864  shows  the  names  of  twenty  Klamath  chiefs 
and  headmen,  of  four  Modoc,  and  of  two  Snake  chiefs  and  subchiefs  as  signers.  The 
Modoc  names  are:  Sehonchin,  Stakitut,  Keintpoos,  Chucke-i-ox.  Keintpoos  is  Captain 
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Jack,  and  tbe  original  forms  of  the  other  three  names  are  Skontchish,  Shlakeitatko, 
Ndsakiaks.  (See  Dictionary.)  Captain  Jack  denied  having  put  his  name  to  the  treaty 
of  sale,  his  refusal  being  from  repugnance  to  quitting  the  ancient  home  of  his  tribe  on 
Lost  River  and  on  the  lakes,  where  the  remains  of  so  many  of  his  ancestors  had  been 
buried.  Moreover,  the  Modocs  abhorred  the  vicinity  of  the  Klamath  Indians  at  Modoc 
Point.  That  Jack  should  have  himself  signed  his  name  to  the  treaty  is  simply  an  im¬ 
possibility,  for  none  of  the  Modocs  was  able  to  write.  The  treaty  preserved  in  the 
agent’s  office  at  Klamath  Agency  does  not  even  show  crosses,  other  marks,  or  totemic 
signs,  as  substitutes  for  signatures ;  but  the  proper  names  are  written  by  the  same 
clerical  hand  which  engrossed  the  text  of  the  treaty. 

34,  6.  The  words  kai  hu,  itpa  and  hu  pe'na  would  in  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect  be 
substituted  by :  a  hu't,  6pka,  hu'k  p’na. 

34,  8.  The  conjurer  (ki-uks),  who  objected  to  the  presence  of  Riddle  (ge-u)  in  the 
capacity  of  an  interpreter,  was  Skontchish,  called  John  Schonchin  by  the  whites.  He 
was  the  brother  of  the  present  Modoc  subchief  at  Yaneks,  seems  to  have  exercised 
more  influence  over  his  tribe  than  Jack  himself,  and  through  his  unrelenting  fanaticism 
was  considered  the  leader  of  the  faction  of  extremists  in  the  Modoc  camp. 

34,  9.  gentge  stands  for  the  more  commonly  used  g6ntki. 

34,  10.  i-amna,  iyarnna,  to  seize,  grasp,  refers  to  a  plurality  of  objects  of  long 
shape,  as  guns,  poles ;  speaking  of  one  long-shaped  object,  uyamua  is  used. 

34,  11.  kie,  so ,  thus ,  stands  for  kek  or  ke'  of  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect. 

34,  16.  k£dsha,  kltcha,  the  adverb  of  kitchk&ni,  little,  small,  refers  to  hemkank- 
atko,  and  not  to  tino'li. 

34,  18.  Mbu'shan,  etc.  The  return  of  the  Modocs  is  referred  to  in  Agent  Knapp’s 
report  in  the  following  terms  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1870,  p.  68) :  “On  Dec.  18,  1869,  the  super¬ 
intendent  (Mr.  Meacham)  and  myself,  accompanied  by  Dr.  McKay,  J.  D.  Applegate 
and  others,  visited  the  Modocs  off  the  reservation  at  their  camp  on  Lost  River,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  them  to  return  to  the  reserve.  After  talking  for  ten  days  they 
consented  to  return,  and  on  Dec.  30  we  returned  to  the  reserve  with  258  Indians. 
Blankets,  &c.,  were  issued  to  them,  the  same  as  to  the  other  Indians,  on  Dec.  31.  They 
remained  quietly  on  the  reserve  until  April  26,  when  I  stopped  issuing  rations ;  then 
they  left  without  cause  or  provocation  j  since  that  time  they  have  been  roaming  around 

the  country  between  Lost  River  and  Yreka .  The  old  Modoc  chief,  Sehowschow 

[should  read :  Skontchish],  is  still  on  the  reserve,  and  has  succeeded  in  getting  67  of 

his  people  to  return  and  I  have  located  them  at  Camp  Yia-nax .  The  Kla- 

maths  have  made  a  large  number  of  rails  for  their  own  use,  also  5,000  for  fences  re¬ 
quired  at  agency.”  The  old  Modoc  chief  alluded  to  is  the  brother  of  John  Skontchish. 

34,  19.  The  locality  assigned  as  the  permanent  home  of  the  Modocs  was  near  the 
base  of  a  steep  promontory  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  since  called 
after  them  “Modoc  Point”.  It  is  an  excellent  spot  for  hunting  water  fowls  and  for 
fishing  in  the  lake,  but  the  compulsory  presence  of  the  rival  Klamath  tribe  made  it 
hateful  to  the  Modocs.  Many  excavations  made  for  the  Modoc  lodges  are  visible  there 
at  present.  Here  they  lived  first  in  the  lodges  of  the  Klamath  Indians,  after  Meacham 
moved  them  to  this  spot  in  1869.  After  the  first  complaint  made  by  Klntpuash  or  Capt. 
Jack,  Agent  Knapp  removed  them  about  400  yards  from  there,  away  from  the  lake ; 
and  the  third  locality  assigned  to  them  was  about  one  mile  further  north.  Then,  after 
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Jack’s  band  had  run  off,  the  remainder  went  to  Y&neks,  over  thirty  miles  inland,  to 
settle  there. 

34, 19.  sheshash  is  here  placed  between  Mo'dok  Point  and  the  adessive  case-post¬ 
position  -gishi,  which  corresponds  to  -ks&ksi  in  the  northern  dialect.  We  have  here 
an  instance  of  incorporation  of  a  whole  word  into  a  phrase,  and  the  whole  stands  for : 
Mo'dok  Poinfcgishi  sheshapkash  gfitpa. 

34,  20.  shulo'tish.  Articles  of  clothing,  blankets,  etc.,  form  a  portion  of  the  an¬ 
nuities  distributed  to  treaty  Indians  before  the  commencement  of  the  cold  season. 

35,  2.  l&pi  instead  of  lapgni,  ldp’ni ;  also  41, 18. 

35,  3.  sh£nuidsha,  etc.  Captain  O.  C.  Knapp,  TJ.  S.  A.,  had  assumed  charge  of  the 
Klamath  Agency,  under  the  title  of  subagent,  on  Oct.  1, 1869,  relieving  Mr.  Lindsay 
Applegate. 

35,  5.  ktchinksh.  The  timber-land  lies  north  of  Modoc  Point  on  Williamson  River, 
and  hence  was  regarded  by  the  Lake  People  or  Klamath  Lake  Indians  as  their  ex¬ 
clusive  domain.  This  served  them  as  an  excuse  or  justification  for  taking  to  them¬ 
selves  the  rails  which  the  Modocs  had  split.  In  addition  to  this,  they  taunted  them 
with  the  remark  that  they  were  in  the  power  of  the  Americans  as  their  bondsmen,  and 
would  soon  adopt  all  the  customs  of  the  white  population. 

35,  8.  Mo'dokni  lakl.  My  Modoc  informants  constantly  avoided  giving  the  name 
of  Captain  Jack  by  which  his  tribe  called  him.  Western  Indians  regard  it  as  a  crime 
to  mention  a  dead  person’s  name  before  a  certain  number  of  years  has  elapsed.  The 
Kalapuya  Indians,  who  never  cremated  their  dead,  are  allowed  to  speak  out  their  names 
fifteen  years  after  their  decease,  for  then  “  the  flesh  has  rotted  away  from  the  bones”,  as 
they  say.  The  real  name  of  Captain  Jack  was  Klntpuash,  which  is  interpreted  as  “one 
who  has  the  waterbrash  ”. 

35,  15.  g&tpamnan,  coming  to  their  camps,  stands  for  the  Klamath  gdtpSnank. 

35. 18.  p61peli  (first  syllable  short)  means:  to  work;  pe'lpeli  (first  syllable  long): 
to  work  in  somebody’s  interest. 

35. 19.  kltchakla,  to  pay  a  sum  owed,  to  repay  a  debt,  cf.  s^u'kta,  to  pay  cash. — 
pi'sh  :  to  himself,  as  the  chief  of  the  Modoc  tribe. 

35,  21.  papalla.  The  subchief  Dave  Hill  positively  denies  that  such  an  amount  of 
rails  was  ever  abstracted  by  his  people  from  the  Modocs,  and  declares  it  to  be  a  gross 
exaggeration. 

36,  4.  shne-ipaksh  and  shn^-ilaksh  are  two  terms  for  “  fire-place,  hearth”,  differing 
only  little  in  their  meaning. 

36,  5.  fimtch,  former ,  previous,  is  not  often  placed  in  this  manner  before  the  substan¬ 
tive  which  it  qualifies. 

36,  5.  g^mpgle,  etc.  The  former  Modoc  encampments  on  the  lower  course  of  Lost 
River  were  distant  from  Modoc  Point  about  25  to  30  miles,  those  on  its  headwaters 
about  50  miles,  and  those  on  Modoc  Lake  and  Little  Klamath  Lake  about  the  same 
distance. 

36,  6.  t/41ampanki,  or  -kni,  Modoc  for  tat/alampfini  in  Klamath. 

36,  9.  Yainakskbgisln'  implies  that  Applegate  was  living  at  Ydneks  at  that  time; 
the  Klamath  Lakes  would  say  instead  :  Yainaksaksi,  or  Yainakshi,  Yainaksh.  Super¬ 
intendent  Meacham  had  then  temporarily  divided  the  reservation,  leaving  the  Klamath 
Lakes  under  the  control  of  the  acting  agent  at  Klamath  Agency,  Captain  O.  C.  Knapp, 
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and  placing  tlie  Modocs  and  Walp&pi  under  tlie  management  of  Commissary  J.  D. 
Applegate  at  Yaneks.  This  was  done  to  prevent  further  broils  and  stampedes  of  the 
tribes.  On  account  of  his  tall  stature,  which  exceeds  six  feet,  the  Modocs  called  Ap¬ 
plegate  “  Grey  Eagle”  (p’laiwash),  this  being  the  largest  bird  in  the  country. 

36,  11.  g6ntak  nu  un  Agency;  Capt.  Jack  meant  to  say:  “I  would  go  on  the  re¬ 
servation  again  with  all  my  Modocs  to  settle  there,  if  I  had  the  certainty  of  being  pro¬ 
tected.” 

36,  14.  A  verb  like  shayuaktan,  “knowing”,  has  to  be  inserted  between  ge'sh  and 
ndani,  from  which  ne-ulklasli  is  made  to  depend :  “he  declined  to  go,  knowing  that  the 
government  had  compacted  with  the  Modocs  deceivingly”,  etc. 

36,  15.  shlepaktgi  could  be  connected  here  with  pi'sh  just  as  well  as  with  pu'sh. 

36,  17.  Subject  of  shpu'nslman  and  of  shiukatki  is  shuldshash. 

36, 19  and  20.  tu'm  kshun&lpash  kaila,  “land  producing  plenty  of  grasses  (kshun)” 
for  the  cattle.  The  Lost  River  country  contains  the  best  grazing  lands  in  all  Lake 
County ;  this  explains  the  unrelenting  efforts  of  the  American  settlers  to  get  rid  of  the 
roaming  and  sometimes  turbulent  band  of  Captain  Jack.  Could  also  read :  kaila  tu'm 
kshunalpkash  gi'sht  shana-uliuga. 

36,  20.  wewanlshash  syncopated  for  wewanulsliash. 

37,  1.  hi  implies  the  idea  of  vicinity  to  their  settlements;  “on  this  ground  here”. 

37,  2.  kayak  h. :  not  through  arousing  their  anger. 

37,  3.  Major  John  Green*  First  Cavalry,  was  then  commander  of  the  troops  garri¬ 
soned  at  Fort  Klamath,  which  consisted  of  Company  B,  First  Cavalry,  and  Company 
F,  Twenty-first  Infantry ;  aggregate  present,  4  commissioned  officers,  99  enlisted  men. 
Major  Jackson,  of  Company  B,  left  Fort  Klamath  on  Nov.  28  for  the  Modoc  camps, 
near  mouth  of  Lost  River.  In  the  attack  on  the  Modocs,  Lieutenant  Boutelle,  who 
tried  to  disarm  Scarface  Charley,  had  his  coat-sleeves  pierced  by  four  balls. 

37,  7.  The  Klamath  Lake  form  hishu4kshash= shltko  is  here  used  instead  of  the 
Modoc  form  hishuatch^ashr  shltko. 

37,  10.  All  the  verbs  in  this  line  are  reflective  verbs,  shaklha  for  Klamath  shash- 
klhan ;  tank  for  Klamath  t&nkt. 

37,  12.  tu'gshta  Koke.  The  Modocs  had  a  camp  on  each  side  of  Lost  River,  one 
of  them  quite  a  distance  below  the  other.  On  Nov.  29,  the  soldiers  and  settlers  fired 
across  the  river  at  the  unprotected  lodges  of  the  northern  Modoc  camp,  thus  killing 
about  15  squaws  and  children,  while  the  Modoc  men  first  retreated  to  the  hills,  but 
returned  in  the  afternoon  and  recommenced  the  fight.  The  “doctor’s”  band  (37,  16), 
also  called  Black  Jim’s  band,  visited  the  farms  of  the  vicinity  and  killed  14  settlers, 
but  did  not  molest  women  and  children.  On  the  Tule  Lake  settlement  three  men  were 
killed. 

37, 15.  Eleven  may  be  expressed  also  by  n&sh  kshikla  taunepanta. 

37. 17.  luela  can  only  be  used  when  a  plurality  of  objects  is  spoken  of,  and  therefore 
in  a  better  wording  this  sentence  would  run  thus :  k&-i  na'sh  gin  snaw^dshash  shiuga 
sha,  tatakiash  k  Ai  luela. 

37. 18.  ktayalsht&la.  Captain  Jack  with  his  warriors  and  their  families  retreated 
to  the  lava  beds.  They  quartered  themselves  in  the  spacious  subterranean  retreat 
called  Ben  Wright’s  cave,  or,  since  the  war,  “Capt.  Jack’s  cave”,  and  began  to  fortify 
their  stronghold. 
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37,  21.  guta  means :  came  near  (them) ;  hence  gut&mpka :  attacked  (them). 

37,  21.  shell ual.  The  battle  of  Jan.  17, 1873  was  the  result  of  a  combined  attack 
of  the  troops  on  the  lava  beds  from  two  sides.  Owing  to  a  thick  fog,  which  prevailed 
through  the  whole  day,  the  troops  had  to  retreat  with  heavy  losses  and  without  gain¬ 
ing  any  advantages. 

38,  1.  t&nkt,  although  adverb,  has  here  the  force  of  a  pre-  or  postposition  in  con¬ 
nection  with  genuish. 

38,  4.  shut  fink  tgi.  The  Peace  Commission,  as  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Hon.  C.  Delano,  consisted  of  A.  B.  Meacham,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  Oregon  j  of  Jesse  Applegate  and  Samuel  Case.  They  met  in  Linkville  on  Feb.  15, 
and  were  rejoined  there  by  Brigadier-Gen.  Edward  R.  S.  Canby,  commanding  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Columbia,  as  the  representative  of  the  army  in  this  commission.  O. 
P.  Applegate  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  commission. 

38,  6.  Vulfilkshi.  The  Klamath  Lake  Indians  call  that  rivulet  Kawdutchaltko 
kokfiga,  or :  Eel  Creek. 

38,  7.  na'lfim  kallStat :  on  Californian  territory ;  the  place  being  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  Oregon  State  border. 

38. 12.  hassasuakitfimpka.  This  interview  had  not  the  desired  result,  and  no  other 
authority  mentions  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice.  From  the  second  peace-meeting 
Steele,  Fairchild,  and  the  Riddles  returned  on  March  1 ;  they  had  been  in  Jack’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  cave  and  found  the  chief  sick.  No  result  could  be  obtained  then  nor 
by  any  of  the  subsequent  negotiations. 

38. 13.  Squire,  or  Judge  Elijah  Steele,  a  pioneer,  and  citizen  of  Yreka,  Siskiyou  Co., 
Cal.,  in  1864  Superintending  Indian  Agent  for  the  Northern  District  of  California,  a 
steady  protector  of  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  and  therefore  most  popular  among  the 
Klamath  Lakes,  Modocs,  Pit  Rivers,  Shastis  and  Wintoons. — Mr.  William  Atwell,  of 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  correspondent  of  the  “  Sacramento  Record ”  at  the  time  of  the  Modoc 
war. 

38, 15.  The  term  palpal4eholcks=gitko  is  very  little  in  use  among  the  Klamath 
Lakes  and  Modocs,  for  the  Americans  are  most  generally  named  by  them  Boshtin, 
Boshtin  mfiklaks. 

38,  17.  kopa  for  the  Klamath  Lake  term  hushkanka. 

38,  18.  Other  forms  for  ktayat  are:  ktfi-itat,  distributive:  ktaktiyat,  ktaktlyatat; 
in  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect:  ktaiksfiksi,  distributive:  ktaktiksfiksi. 

39,  1.  g6kish  or  g6kiash  k’lewiufipka:  until  you  will  yield  to  his  entreaties;  until 
you  will  give  yourself  up  to  him. 

39,  3.  Yamakishash :  u  The  wicked  Oregonians  ”  are  the  white  settlers  on  Lost 
River.  40, 17,  they  are  called  Oreginkni  Boshtin.  Yamakishash,  being  the  subject  of 
shuenktgi,  has  to  stand  in  the  objective  case. 

39,  10.  pfilla.  The  location  of  the  possessive  case  after  the  governing  substantive 
(here :  watch,  horses)  is  rather  unfrequent.  The  horses,  34  in  number,  were  captured 
during  a  raid  or  reconnaissance,  which  Capt.  Biddle,  of  Camp  Halleck  (Nevada),  made 
with  fifty  men  of  Troop  K,  First  Cavalry,  on  March  13, 1873.  His  men  met  four  Indians 
herding  the  horses.  While  bringing  the  horses  to  Yan  Bremer’s  ranch,  on  Willow 
Creek,  the  troops  were  not  attacked. 

39,  11.  shewanapglltki.  The  language  likes  to  form  inverted  sentences  like  this, 
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where  a  more  regular  position  of  the  words  would  be :  shewanapSlitki  w&tch  Modoki- 
sham  lakiam  tubakshfish. 

39,  15.  nia :  quite  recently,  a  short  while  ago. 

39,  15.  shash  refers  to  tp6-u  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  grammatic  subject  of 
shewanap’litki,  though  standing  in  the  objective  case:  “give  orders  to  them  (viz.  to 
your  soldiers),  that  they  return  the  horses  of  the  Modocs!” 

39,  17.  shi&shna.  The  troops  located  on  west  side  were  only  half  a  mile  distant 
from  Jack’s  camp.  The  army  took  up  these  positions  on  April  1st  and  2d,  1873 
(Meacham,  Winema,  p.  45). 

39, 17  and  18.  The  numbers  of  men  stated  here  are  not  quite  correct,  since  there 
were  at  no  time  more  than  600  soldiers  on  duty  around  the  lava  beds  in  the  Modoc 
war,  exclusive  of  the  Warm  Spring  scouts. 

39,  22.  p’ndna  p’na,  to  his  cousin.  Toby  was  the  cousin  of  Captain  Jack,  as  both 
descended  from  brothers. 

40, 1.  nda/n  pe-ula.  td-unep  is  sometimes  through  neglect  omitted  in  numbers  run¬ 
ning  from  eleven  to  nineteen,  pe-ula,  or  any  other  of  the  “  classifiers”,  supplying  its  place. 

40,  3  and  4.  Notice  the  local  suffix  -na  in  these  names  and  in  tu-una. 

40, 4.  kayaktgi  is  not  here  verbal  intentional,  but  exhortative  form  of  kd-ika,  kd-iha, 
kaiha,  to  hunt,  pursue. 

40,  5.  ni'sli  ought  to  stand  after  ginti'ltak  also :  “  will  lie  under  me.” 

40,  6.  A  new  Peace  Commission  had  been  formed,  composed  of  the  following  gen¬ 
tlemen:  A.  B.  Meacham;  Rev.  Elder  Eleazar  Thomas,  D.  D.,  of  Petaluma,  Sonoma 
Co.,  California;  Leroy  Sunderland  Dyar,  acting  Indian  Agent  at  Klamath  Agency 
(assumed  charge  of  agency  May  1,  1872);  and  Gen.  Edw.  R.  S.  Canby. 

40,  6.  hemkankuish,  the  spoken  words ;  -u-  infixed  gives  the  form  of  the  preterit. 

40,  8  and  11.  shapitak  stands  for  shapiya  tak. 

40,  9, 10.  nd-ashtgi  for  the  Klamath  n^-asht  gi,  na/sht  gi,  “to  agree  with”;  na/lam 
t’shisha  shanahuli  nu  ne-dsht  gi :  I  desire  to  go  with  God,  to  act  in  harmony  with  his 
will,  to  agree  with  him. 

40,  12.  The  participle  shu'tan  answers  to  our  English :  “Nothing  doing  that  day”, 
since  both  stand  for  the  passive  form. 

40,  12  etc.  To  bring  on  the  desired  opportunity  for  the  murder  of  the  Peace  Com¬ 
missioners,  Bogus  Charley  was  shrewd  enough  to  avail  himself  of  Meacham’s  absence, 
for  he  knew  him  to  be  opposed  to  a  meeting  with  Indians  when  unarmed  and  unattended 
by  troops.  He  succeeded  in  capturing  the  mind  of  the  good  “Sunday -Doctor”  or  min¬ 
ister,  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  wily  and  astute  character  of  the  savage,  by  de¬ 
claring  that :  “  God  had  come  into  the  Modoc  heart  and  put  a  new  fire  into  it ;  they 
are  ashamed  for  having  attempted  intrigue,  were  ready  to  surrender,  and  only  wanted 
assurance  of  good  faith.”  (Meacham,  Winema,  pp.  52,  53.)  Upon  this,  Dr.  Thomas 
promised  that  another  council  of  peace  should  be  held,  and  thus,  unconsciously,  signed 
his  and  General  Can  by ’s  death-warrant. 

40,  13.  19.  20  etc.  A  quotation  of  spoken  words  in  oratio  recta  is  more  correctly 
introduced  by  liem^e  than  by  hemkanka,  as  it  is  done  here. 

40,  15.  idsha,  idshna,  is  in  Modoc  used  only  when  many  objects  are  spoken  of. 

40,  20.  kiya,  ki'a,  gla.  This  verb  is  pronounced  in  many  ways  widely  differing 
from  each  other;  cf.  Ja>  40,  21. 
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41,  3.  shliwala:  to  cock  a  gun;  shliwaldlan,  after  having  cocked  his  gun ;  distr. 
shlishloalolan,  contracted:  shlishlololan,  each  man  after  having  cocked  his  gun. 
Shliulola  means  to  take  the  string  off  the  bow;  to  uncock  the  gun. 

41,  4.  5.  According  to  Meacham  (Winema,  p.  50),  Toby  delivered  these  plucky 
words,  pistol  in  hand,  from  the  top  of  a  rock,  which  raised  her  above  the  heads  of  the 
angry  mob. 

41,  5.  tat&,  “whence,  from  whom”,  is  composed  of  t&taf  where?  and  the  interro¬ 
gative  particle  h&.  The  sentence  is  incomplete,  though  intelligible  to  the  Indians;  the 
full  wording  would  be :  tat&  nu  tu'mena,  or :  tat  M  nu  tumSndtko  gi :  “  from  whom  I 
have  heard  it”. 

41,  7.  kaltua  sli&yuaksh:  “she  has  not  the  ability  or  intellectual  disposition  to  do 
us  any  harm.” 

41, 14.  hak,  short  for  huk;  although  rendered  here  by  “this”,  it  has  to  be  taken  in 
an  adverbial  sense :  “  this  time”.  The  adverb  corresponding  to  the  hak  of  the  incident 
clause  is  the  tdta  in  the  principal  one. 

41, 18.  tamfi'  lish  etc. :  “have  ye  made  yourselves  ready?” 

41,  20.  shugulaggi.  See  Dictionary,  s.  v.  shuku'lki. 

41,  21.  After  nush  kanash  may  be  supplied:  “I  do  not  want  that  anybody  cast  a 
blame  upon  me.” 

42,  1  etc.  The  party,  on  arriving,  were  greeted  by  the  Indians  with  extreme  cor¬ 
diality,  and  General  Oanby  gave  to  each  a  cigar.  Eight  men  were  there,  instead  of 
the  five  unarmed  leaders,  as  promised  by  Boston  Charley.  The  parts  for  the  bloody 
work  had  been  allotted  as  follows :  Skontchish  had  to  kill  Meacham ;  Boston  Charley, 
Dr.  Thomas;  Black  Jim,  the  agent  Dyar;  Bantcho,  Riddle;  and  if  Gen.  Gillem  had 
been  present,  Huka  Jim  would  have  fired  on  him.  Chief  Jack  had  undertaken  the 
assassination  of  Gen.  Canby.  The  two  other  Modocs  present,  completing  the  number 
eight,  were  Shaeknasty  Jim  and  Ellen’s  man.  Scarface  Charley  also  appeared  on  the 
scene,  but  not  with  hostile  intentions.  The  date  of  the  assassination  of  the  Peace  Com¬ 
missioners  is  the  11th  day  of  April. 

See  full  account  of  the  massacre  in  Meacham’s  Wigwam  and  Warpath,  and  (much 
shorter)  in  his  Winema,  pp.  57-62. 

42,  2.  hemkankelgi'  is  probably:  hemkanko'la  gi:  “has  to  be  talked  over  to  the 
end.” 

42,  3.  After  shl^paktgi  there  is  ellipse  of  shan&huli,  “I  desired”,  or  “desire”. 
The  rights  alluded  to  were  such  as  would  be  equivalent  to  American  citizenship.  The 
sentence  has  to  be  construed  as  follows:  nu  shand-uli  ma/lash  tldsh  nush(-toks) 
shl6paktgi,  w&kaktoks,  etc. 

42,  4.  shkuyuepelitki.  Capt.  Jack’s  condition  for  further  peace-negotiations  was 
the  removal  of  the  troops  from  the  Modoc  country  by  General  Canby. 

42,  7.  Modoc  tgo-ul^a  for  Klamath  tgel^a. 

42,  9.  When  Gen.  Canby  had  been  killed  and  stripped  of  his  uniform,  he  was 
turned  with  his  face  downwards  and  his  scalp  taken.  The  scalp  was  raised  on  a  pole 
in  the  lava  beds  and  dances  performed  around  it,  which  lasted  several  days. 

42,  11.  Dr.  Thomas  was  killed  by  a  second  bullet,  which  passed  through  his  head  ; 
he  was  stripped  of  his  garments  and  turned  upon  his  face,  after  his  murderers  had 
taunted  him  with  not  believing  Toby’s  statement. 
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42, 12.  A  “Sunday  ki-uks”,  or  Sunday  Doctor,  stands  for  preacher,  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  sentence  is  a  mockery,  contrasting  Dr.  Thomas’  vocation  of  preacher  and 
mediator  between  the  two  contending  powers  with  his  ignoble  death  brought  on  by 
cowardly  murderers. 

42,  12-16.  Skontchish’s  bullet  passed  through  Meacham’s  coat-  and  vest-collar ;  he 
retreated  forty  yards,  while  walking  backwards ;  Toby  in  the  mean  time  tried  to  save 
him  by  grasping  the  arms  of  his  pursuers.  He  fell  from  exhaustion  on  a  rock,  and 
there  was  shot  between  the  eyes  by  Skontchish  and  over  the  right  ear  by  Shacknasty 
Jim.*  This  Indian  despoiled  the  unconscious  man  of  his  garments,  and  prevented  an¬ 
other  from  shooting  him  in  the  head,  declaring  that  he  was  a  corpse.  These  two  left,  and 
Toby  stayed  alone  with  him.  Then  Boston  Charley  came  up,  holding  up  a  knife  to 
scalp  him.  Toby  prevented  him  by  force  from  doing  so,  and  in  the  struggle  which  ensued 
she  received  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head  from  the  end  of  his  pistol.  Boston  Charley  had 
completed  one-half  of  the  scalping  operation,  when  Toby,  though  stunned  by  the  blow, 
shouted  “Shuldshash  g6pka!”  Though  no  soldiers  were  in  sight,  this  caused  the  des¬ 
perado  to  take  to  his  heels  immediately  and  Meacham’s  life  was  saved.  Riddle  escaped 
the  Indian  bullets,  being  covered  by  Scarface  Charley’s  rifle,  and  agent  Dyar  was  res¬ 
cued  by  running  fast,  though  hotly  pursued  by  Huka  Jim. 

42,  18.  After  the  massacre  of  the  Peace  Commissioners,  the  services  of  the  Riddles 
as  interpreters  were  no  longer  required.  Prom  this  date,  the  report  given  by  them 
becomes  meagre  in  details,  because  they  withdrew  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
battle-fields. 

42,  18.  One  of  the  two  divisions  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Mason,  the  other  by 
General  Green,  and  the  three  days’  fight  took  place  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of 
April.  A  heavy  bombardment  of  Capt.  Jack’s  headquarters  in  the  cave  (ku'mrne 
lalaushaltko)  went  on  at  the  same  time. 

42,  19.  ku'mrne  lalaushaltko,  the  rocky  cave,  forms  epexegesis  to  l&kiam  tchl'sli, 
42,  18 :  the  refuge,  or  stopping  place  of  the  Modoc  chief. 

42,  20.  dmputala.  The  troops  cut  the  Modocs  off  from  the  waters  of  Tule  Lake,  the 
only  water  they  could  obtain  to  quench  their  thirst. 

42,  20  and  21.  Wew&nuish,  etc.  The  meaning  which  the  author  wanted  to  convey 
by  this  sentence  is :  “the  women  and  children  remained  in  Ben  Wright’s  cave,  though 
a  portion  of  them  were  to  be  moved  out  from  it.”  See  ka/ktsna  (in  Dictionary). 

43,  1.  Mo'dokni  is  here  an  adjective ,  qualifying  the  substantive  hishuatch^&sh,  and 
sbellmUtko  is  participial  phrase  determining  the  verb  temporally  :  “  two  Modoc  men, 
after  the  fight  had  lasted  three  days,  were  killed.” 

43, 1.  hash^e'gi  is  a  “plural”  verb  used  only  in  the  Modoc  dialect;  Klamath :  hush- 
tclio/a.  To  kill  one ,  the  singular  form,  is  shiuga  in  both  dialects.  The  two  Indians 
killed  by  the  explosion  were  boys,  who  were  playing  with  an  unexploded  shell  which 
they  had  discovered  on  the  ground.  One  of  them  was  named  Watchnatati. 

43,  3.  ke'ktgal,  etc.  The  Modocs  vacated  their  cave  in  the  lava  beds  on  April  19 
on  account  of  the  terrible  losses  experienced  by  the  three  days’  bombardment,  and 
retreated,  unseen  by  the  troops,  to  the  vicinity  of  Sand  Hill,  about  four  miles  SSE. 
of  Ben  Wright’s  cave.  The  two  officers  who  followed  them  with  about  75  regulars  and 
30  Warm  Spring  scouts  were  Capt.  Evan  Thomas,  Battery  A,  Pourth  Artillery,  and 

*  This  is  indicated  in  the  text  by  the  instrumental  case  of  Mp’ni :  litpantka,  by  two  shots,  which 
were  fired  by  two  men.  The  five  other  wounds  he  had  received  before. 
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First  Lieut,  Thomas  F.  Wright,  Twelfth  Infantry.  The  Sand  Hill  fight  took  place  on 
April  26,  and  lasted  about  three  hours;  the  troops  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and 
lost  21  men  killed,  18  wounded,  and  6  missing.  The  Modoc  loss  amounted  to  four 
men,  as  supposed. 

43,  3.  wig4  gin  for  wik&  gen :  not  far  from  there  they  made  another  stand. 

43,  4.  t&nkni  waitolan  can  also  mean :  “the  next  day”  in  the  Klamath  dialect. 

43,  5.  Yamakni.  The  Warm  Spring  Indians  occupy,  in  common  with  Wasco  In¬ 
dians,  a  reservation  on  Lower  Des  Chutes  River,  Oregon,  and  are  congeners  of  the  Xez 
Perc6s,  both  being  of  Sahaptin  race.  Being  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Shoshoni  or 
Snake  Indians,  the  U.  S.  Government  formed  a  corps  of  scouts  from  able-bodied  men 
of  that  tribe,  which  did  good  service  in  the  numerous  hard-contested  fights  with  the 
Snake  Indians.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Modoc  war,  these  useful  allies  naturally  sug¬ 
gested  themselves  as  the  best  auxiliaries  against  the  revolted  tribe.  Donald  McKay 
organized  a  corps  of  72  scouts  and  rejoined  with  them  Col.  Mason’s  camp  April  10, 1873. 
A  few  later  accessions  carried  them  up  to  an  effective  force  of  about  ninety  men. 

43,  8.  To  taktakMnta  supply  kaflatat. 

43,  10.  lapgni  taunep,  etc.  Instead  of  giving  the  numbers  of  killed  and  wounded, 
our  informant  simply  gives  the  number  of  the  survivors.  The  Warm  Spring  scouts 
are  not  included. 

43,  13.  Capt.  Hasbrouck,  of  the  Fourth  Artillery,  was  then  in  command  of  a 
mounted  battery,  and  accompanied  by  Capt.  Jackson,  in  command  of  B  troop,  First 
Cavalry,  and  by  sixty  Warm  Spring  scouts. 

43,  14.  The  fight  at  Dry  Lake  or  Grass  Lake  occurred  on  May  10.  Thirty-four 
Modocs  attacked  the  troops  at  dawn,  but  were  forced  to  retreat.  The  troops  sustained 
a  comparatively  trifling  loss. 

43,  15.  tunep  p6-ula  stands  for  taunepanta  tunep  p6-ula:  fifteen.  Cf.  40,  1  and 
Note. 

43,  16.  Changes  of  grammatic  subjects,  and  even  their  omission,  are  not  unheard 
of  iu  incoherent  Indian  speech.  Thus  Boshtin  has  to  be  supplied  here  between  nash 
and  stanotchna,  and  the  meaning  is :  “  the  troops  killed  one  of  the  retreating  Modoc 
warriors.” 

43,  17.  Pah&tko  R  ush  stands  for  the  more  explicit  form  Pahapk&sh  E-ush-gi'shi ; 
cf.  43,  13. 

43, 22.  shutanka  properly  means :  “to  negotiate”,  but  stands  here  euphemistically 
for  “to  surrender”.  The  same  is  true  of  gawlna,  44,  2,  the  proper  signification  of 
which  is  “to  meet  again”. 

44,  1.  General  Jefferson  C.  Davis  was  the  officer  whom  the  President  had,  after 
Gen.  Canby’s  assassination,  entrusted  wizh  the  conduct  of  the  Modoc  war.  He  assumed 
command  on  May  2,  relieving  the  intermediate  commander,  Col.  Alvin  C.  Gillem,  of 
Benicia  Barracks,  California. 

44,  2.  sh&t’la  k&yaktcha  stands  for  sh&tela  kayaktchtki  and  was  preferred  to  this 
form  to  avoid  accumulation  of  consonants. 

44,  2.  lakl  for  Mkiash.  When  speaking  fast,  Klamaths  and  Modocs  sometimes  sub¬ 
stitute  the  subjective  for  the  objective  case  in  substantives  which  are  in  frequent  use, 
as  m&klaks  for  m&klaksash,  44.  9.  55,  4. :  w^wanuish  for  wewanuishash,  etc. 

44,  3.  sunde=gi ulan,  over  a  week;  lit.  “a  week  elapsed”.  On  June  1,  1873  Capt. 
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Jack  and  his  last  warriors  surrendered  to  a  scouting  party  of  cavalry,  not  to  the  five 
Modocs  sent  after  him. 

44,  5.  Fort  Klamath  idsha,  or  better :  Fort  Klamath^e'ni  idsha.  The  national 
name  for  this  locality  is  I-uk4ka,  I-uk&k,  E-uk&k. 

44,  5.  hashu&tko,  uncommon  Modoc  form,  contracted  from  hashashuakltko,  by 
elision  of  two  syllables. 

44,  6.  stina/sh  for  shtina/shtat.  Generic  nouns  of  places,  dwellings,  etc.,  easily 
drop  their  locative  case-suffixes  and  case-postpositions ;  cf.  kaila  for  kallatat,  44,  8  and 
9.  Y&mak,  44,  10,  is  an  abbreviation  of  Yamatkshi  or  Y4mat=gishi. 

44,  7.  kshaggaya  is  incorrectly  used  here  instead  of  iggdya,  which  is  said  when  a 
plurality  of  long-shaped  objects  (including  persons)  is  referred  to. 

44,  8.  Iggaya.  The  execution  of  the  four  malefactors  took  place  at  Fort  Klamath 
on  the  3d  of  October,  1873,  under  an  immense  concourse  of  Indians  and  whites  living 
in  the  vicinity.  It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  Klamath  Lake  tribe  was  present,  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  gibbet  constructed  for  this  purpose,  of  enormous  magnitude, 
stands  there  at  the  present  day.  Bantcho  and  Slulks  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life.  Bantcho  died  some  time  in  1875  in  the  fortress  and  prison  of  Alcatraz  Island 
in  the  harbor  of'  San  Francisco,  California,  and  Slulks  is  serving  his  term  there  at  the 
present  time. 

44,  9.  at!  kaila.  The  approximate  number  of  Modocs  brought  to  the  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory  for  having  participated  in  the  revolt,  was  145,  women  and  children  included ; 
they  were  first  placed  on  the  Eastern  Shawnee  reserve,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
that  of  the  Quapaw  Indians.  Owing  to  the  moist  and  sultry  southern  climate  of  their 
new  home,  many  of  their  children  died  during  the  first  years  after  their  arrival,  and 
the  Report  of  the  Indian  Commissioner  for  1878  states  103  as  the  whole  number  of 
the  Modocs  remaining  in  the  Territory. 


To  facilitate  a  prompt  reference  to  the  historical  events  described  in  this  long 
article,  I  present  the  following  division  of  its  contents : 

33,  1.  Negotiations  terminating  in  the  return  of  Capt.  Jack’s  Modocs  to  the  Kla¬ 
math  Reservation. 

34,  18.  Difficulties  causing  a  split  in  the  Modoc  tribe.  Capt.  Jack  returns  to  the 
Lost  River  country  with  one  half  of  the  Modocs. 

36,  9.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  called  to  the  rescue  by  the  Lost  River 
settlers. 

37,  3.  The  massacre  on  Lost  River,  and  the  attack  on  the  lava  beds. 

38, 3.  President  Grant  appoints  a  Peace  Commission.  Negotiations  progressing. 

39,  10.  The  capture  of  Modoc  horses  makes  further  negotiations  impossible. 

39,  20.  Toby  Riddle  reveals  her  terrible  secret. 

40,  12.  A  Doctor  of  Divinity  among  the  Modocs. 

40,  22.  Toby  Riddle  tried  by  her  countrymen.  Last  warnings  given  to  the  Peace 
Commissioners. 

42,  1.  Assassination  of  the  Peace  Commissioners. 

42,  18.  Bombardment  of  the  lava  beds  and  the  Sand  Hill  fight ;  the  fights  at  Dry 
Lake  and  near  Fairchild’s  farm. 

44, 1.  The  closing  scenes  of  the  tragedy. 
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BIOGRAPHIC  NOTICES  OF  MODOC  CHARACTERS. 


Given  by  J.  C.  D.  Reddle  in  the  Modoc  Dialect. 


I.  TOBY  RIDDLE. 

Toby  ketchkdne  mdklaksk  gdtpa  Ya-dga  k6ke  Yamatkni'sh&m  kaila 

Toby  a  little  Indian  became  on  William-  Biver  of  the  Oregonians  in  conn- 

son  try 

pa/dshit  sko'  1842.  HunkSlam  t’shi'shap  T-shikka;  hunkSlam  p’ki'shap 

jnst  then  in  spring  1842.  Her  father  tie)  T^shikka;  her  mother 

Hu  p’nd  t’shisha  td-unapni  illdlash  tula  tehfa, 

She  (with)  father  ten  years  together  lived, 

her 


k’l^ka  hu  nda'ne  illdlatko. 

died  she  three  years-old. 
(being) 


at  tu  g^nan  Td-uni  wigdtan  p’%adsha  p’na  ttila  tchia. 

then  far  going  Yreka  close  by  cousin  her  own  with  she  lived, 

off 

Ndankshaptdnkni  td-unip  Mdatuash  nidkl&ks  Modokishash  watch  1857 

Eighty  Pit  Biver  Indians  from  the  Modocs  the  horses  1857 

6  illo'lash  palla.  Md'dokni  wdtch  haitchna,  at  pshfn  mdkleka;  mbu'shan 


in  the  year  stole. 


The  Modocs  the  horses  pursued,  and  at  night  they  camped  out ;  next  day 


paktgisbt  Mdatuash  guTki.  Mo'dokni  tchdmptakian  huhatchna;  Toby 

in  the  dawn  thePitBivers  attacked  The  Modocs  frightened  started  to  flight;  Toby 

hemkauka : 


(them). 

“kd-i  huhdtchantgi  ”,  nda/ni  t^-unepni  Mo'dokni  shellual- 

eried:  “not  they  must  run  ”,  (and)  thirty  Modocs  tofight- 

tampka.  Ma'ntchtoksh shisho'ka,  at  Mdatuash  tpudshd,  luluagshla vu'nipni 

recommenced.  For  a  long  time  they  fought,  then  the  Pit  Bivers  they  repulsed,  (and)  captured  for 

td-unep  Moatudshash  i'pkan  luTuagshlan.  Pan  pshfn  Mdatuash  guTki, 

ty  Pit  Bivers  keeping  (and)  enslaving  (them).  Again  at  night  thePitBivers  attacked, 

tu'mi  tchui  Mdatuash.  E-ukshikni  at  Modokishdsh  shidshla,  pen  vui^e 

many  (more)  Pit  Bivers.  Klamath  Lakes  then 


helped,  again  they  con¬ 
quered 


12  yimeshgapalan  p’ndlam  wdtch,  Mdatuasham  tchfsh  wdtch  Idsha.  LdpSni 

J  taking back  their  own  horses,  of  the  Pit  Ei vers  also  the  horses  they  drove  Twen- 

away. 

t^-unep  pan  tunep  Mdatuash  shudnka,  tti'm  kd-i  shl^a ;  lap  Modoklshdsh 

ty  and  five  Pit  Bivers  were  killed,  many  not  found ;  two  Modocs 

shuenka,  ndan  shliuiya,  tunep  E-ukshikishash  nge'she-uiya.  At  makl&ks 

they  killed,  three  they  wounded,  five  Klamath  Lakes  they  wounded.  Then  the  Indians 

1 5  Tdbiash  sheshalolf  shash  shdyuakta. 

Toby  a  fighter  knew  her  to  bo. 

Shdlam  illdlash  18r>9  at  hu  hishuatchkdshla  Tchmu'tchash.  Illdlash 

In  the  autumn  in  year  1859  then  she  married  Frank  Biddle.  In  the  year 

1862  at  sha’hmu'lgi  Shdshti&sh  E-ukshiklshas  Modokf  shash  tchfsh,  at 

1862  she  called  together  the  Shastis  the  Klamath  Lakes  the  Modocs  also,  when 

18  ldpSni  waitoTan  hemkdnka  ndnuk  mdkl&ks:  “at  ndnnk  tchdkSli  vfimf 

alter  two  days  declared  all  the  tribes :  “  now  all  blood  is  buried 
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p’n&lam  shellualuish”.  At  shu-ut&nka  T4-uni  Skua7  Sti7l&mgshi,  Skua7 

of  their  hostilities”.  Then  they  made  the  treaty  atYreka  in  Squire  Steele’s  office,  Squire 

Stil  na7lam  laid. 

Steele  our  manager 
(being). 

Ta-uni  hunk  hushtdnkan  mdklaksh  Oregon  Dick  shdshatko  hu'tnan  3 

Near  Yreka  encountering  an  Indian  Oregon  Dick  by  name  attacking 

shishdka  palpaktchu7leks=gitkash  J.  Hendricks  sh^shapksh;  hu  maklaks 

fought  a  white-skinned  (man)  Hendricks  byname;  he  the  Indian 

vuto7l%a.  M&klaksam  snaw4dsh&sh  shikeni'tkish  uyamn&tko  hutchlpke 

threw  down.  The  Indian’s  wife  a  pistol  holding  ran  towards 

Hendricks  shliuapkuga.  Toby  shnuka  shikgnitkish  u7t%a,  hunk  kuata  6 

■  Hendricks  to  shoot  (him).  Toby  seized  the  pistol  (and)  wrenched  her  firmly 

(it  from  her), 

shnukpapka  m&klaksh&sh  shiukdlasht,  tchek  t&shka. 

she  held  the  Indian  until  was  killed  then  let  (her)  go. 

(or  beaten), 

n.  STEAMBOAT  FRANK. 

Tchima'ntko  shellualshe'mi  l&peni  ta-unep&nta  lap  p^-ula  ill57latko  gi. 

Steamboat  Frank  at  the  time  of  the  war  twenty  two  years-old  was. 

Hu'nkelam  Fshishap  Sh&shti  maklaks  gi,  hunkelam  p’gi'shap  Mo7dokni  gi.  9 

His  father  a  Shasti  Indian  was,  his  mother  a  Modoc  was. 

Mu  litchlitch  shish6ka  shellualshe'mi ;  huk  nda/ni  kek6-uya  shiu7lkish%eni 

Very  bravely  he  fought  during  the  war ;  he  thrice  tried  into  the  reservation 

g^shtga  giu'ga  FairchildSm  kaila  gishi'kni,  ta-unep&nta  tunep  kshikHpkash 

to  enter  Fairchild's  from  farm  (coming),  ten  (and)  five 

m&M&ksh  hishu4tch%ash  i7-amnatko;  tchu7i  hunk  tpugidshapelitdmna.  12 

Indian  men  having  with  him ;  (but)  him  they  drove  back  every  time. 

K4-i  huk  lal&kiash  shudnksh  hameni,  shdllualsh  tads  hi  shana-uli.  At 

Not  he  the  Commis-  to  kill  wanted,  to  make  war  however  he  wanted.  Then 

sioners 

hu7kshin  sh&yuakta  hunk  lal&kiam  shtlltish  ka-i  kshaggayudpkash  huk 

surrendering  he  was  informed  of  this  of  the  officers’  promise  not  they  would  by  hanging  him 

shiu7ga,  Mo'dokni  l&kiash  kaigiuga  shu7ldshash.  Kdiliaktoks  hu  tup&ks  15 

execnte,  the  Modoc  chief  if  he  hunted  for  the  soldiers.  Without  he  sister 

gi  t’%aun&p  tchish,  weweshdltko  pi7la;  l&peni  hh  snawedshdla.  Lupi'ni 

is  brother  also,  having  children  only ;  twice  he  married.  First 

hunkelam  snawddshash  sh^shatko  Steamboat,  mu7=stut%4mpkash  gisht. 

his  wife  was  called  Steamboat,  of  strong  voice  possessed  being. 

Lupi7  hunk  kuih^gshash  shitko  shpunkanka,  tchu7i  lakiald.  18 

Firstly  him  orphan-alike  she  kept,  afterwards  married  (him). 

HI.  SCARFACE  CHARLEY. 

Tchigtchlgg&m=Lupatkuel&tko  Mddokfsh&sh  shishukshe7mi  l&p’ni  ta 

“Wagon-Soarfaced”  Modoc  at  the  war-time  (was)  twon- 

unepdnta  lap  p^-ula  illdlatko.  Hunk@lam  p’gfshap  t’shfshap  ketchkani- 

ty  and  two  years-old.  His  mother  (and)  father  in- 

^nash  o7  gisht  w^ngga.  HCi'nkSl&m  t?shi7sha  B<5shtin  kshagg&ya.  Ketch-  21 

font  he  being  died  His  father  the  Ameri-  hung.  When  a 

cans 
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gani&iash  o  wag’n  lupatkudla.  Shellualshe'mi  huk  kad  shdllual ;  hukt 

small  boy  he  a  wagon  passed  over  the  face.  In  the  war  he  bravely  fought ;  he 

(was) 

nanuk^nash  laldkiash  wi'niaxian  sh^llual.  Modoki'shash  shudnksht  lald- 

all  the  chiefs  surpassing  he  fought.  (When)  the  Modocs  murdered  the  Peace 

3  kiash  Tchigtchi'ggam=Lupatku41atko  kd-i  shand-uli  tuld  shudnksh.  Hu 

Commis-  “Wagon-Scarfaced”  not  wanted  along  to  assassinate.  He 

sioners  (with  them) 

la'p  Bdshtin  laldkiash  vu'i^in  Kela-ushdlpkash=Yaindkishi,  ldpeni  td-unep 

two  American  officers  defeated  Sand-covered  Hill-at,  twenty 

pan  la'p  pd-ula  mdklaks  f-amnatko;  ldpuk  Bdshtin  laldkiash  shudnka.  Pen 

and  two  Indians  having  with  him ;  both  American  commanders  he  killed.  Agaitt 

6  na'dshash  skelludlshgishi  p'na  maklakshash  hi'ushga  kd-i  ndnuk  shu'ld- 

(od)  one  (of  the)  battle-fields  his  Indiaai  men  he  ordered  not  all  the  sol- 

shdsh  na'sh  waltak  shudnktgi. 

diers  on  one  day  to  kill. 

NOTES. 

54,  1.  ketehk&ne  or  kitchk4ni  m.  g.  is  a  queer  way  of  expression  for  the  more  . 
common  giul^a:  “was  born”. 

54,  1.  Ya-aga  koke  is  the  present  name  of  the  locality  on  Williamson  River  where 
the  Government  bridge  was  built  since  her  infancy,  about  one  mile  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Williamson  River  is  simply  called  Koke,  “river”,  and  on  its  lower  course 
resides  the  largest  portion  of  the  R-ukshikni  or  Lake  People. 

54,  1.  Yamatkni'sham,  E-ukshikmsham,  etc.,  are  forms  often  met  with,  though 
ungrammatic;  the  correct  forms  are  Yamatkisham,  E-ukshiklsham,  Modokisham,  etc. 

54,  2.  T’shikka  means  simply  “old  man”.  He  was  still  living  in  1876. 

54, 5  etc.  The  event  described  in  these  lines  took  place  on  one  of  the  raids  which  the 
Klamaths  and  Modocs  undertook  every  year  before  the  gathering  of  the  pond-lily  seed 
against  the  California  tribes  on  Pit  River,  for  the  purpose  of  making  claves  of  their 
females.  If  the  numbers  of  Indians  enslaved,  wounded,  and  killed  are  correct,  the  raid 
of  1857  must  have  been  of  unusual  magnitude,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Dave  Hill  in  another  portion  of  our  texts.  Among  the  horses  stolen  was  a 
tine  saddle-horse  belonging  to  Toby,  and  this  theft  may  have  stirred  her  personal  feel¬ 
ings  of  revenge  to  the  utmost  degree.  After  her  successful  charge  at  the  head  of  her 
braves,  she  did  not  allow  the  fallen  Pit  River  Indians  to  be  scalped. 

54,  9.  tpudsh&.  The  accent  rests  on  the  last  syllable  because  the  particle  Ini  has 
coalesced  with  the  terminal  -a:  tpu'dsha  ha.  H4  is  equivalent  to  “with  their  own 
hands”;  ha  luyamna,  I  hold  in  my  hand.  Many  other  verbs  are  occasionally  accented 
in  the  same  manner,  as  itA,  shniika,  lakiala. 

54,  12.  yimeshg&palan ;  through  a  difference  in  the  prefix,  the  Klamath  Lake 
dialect  would  say  t’meshg&palank. 

54,  13.  See  Meacham,  Winema,  p.  32  sq.,  who  speaks  of  three  dead  enemies  only. 
55, 1.  2.  Mr.  Elijah  Steele,  Superintending  Agent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  Northern 
District  of  California,  met  in  council  the  Klamath  Lakes,  the  Modocs,  and  three  tribes 
of  Shasti  Indians,  with  their  chiefs,  near  Yreka,  on  April  14, 1864  (not  1862),  and  to  his 
mediation  was  due  the  peace-treaty  between  these  tribes,  including  also  the  Pit  River 
Indians  (who  had  not  sent  any  deputies),  published  in  Ind.  Aff.  Report  for  1864,  pp. 
109,  110.  Toby  does  not  figure  among  the  interpreters  at  this  council;  but  there  are 
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two  other  names  of  ‘‘interpreter  for  the  Modocs”:  H.  K.  White  and  T.  S.  Ball.  The 
raids  on  the  Shasti  Indians  were  mainly  undertaken  for  horse-stealing,  and  the  hostile 
feeling  between  them  and  the  Klamaths  and  Modocs  was  never  very  intense,  since 
frequent  intermarriages  took  place.  Cf.  Steamboat  Frank’s  biographic  notice :  55,  9. 

55,  1  and  3.  TAuni.  Every  town  is  termed  so,  as  Linkville,  Ashland,  Yreka ;  San 
Francisco  or  Portland  would  be  mu'ni  tAuni.  In  this  connection,  Yreka,  Siskiyou  Co., 
California,  is  meant.  Cf.  also  54,  4.  TAuni  has  the  inessive  postposition  -i  suffixed, 
and  means  in  a  town ,  near  a  town ,  or :  the  country  around  a  town. 

55,  4.  =gitkash  is  an  ungrammatic  form  standing  for  =gipkash. 

55,  3-7.  Meacham,  Winema,  p.  34,  speaks  of  an  affray  in  which  Toby  interfered  in 
a  perfectly  similar  manner,  though  the  names  of  the  combatants  differ,  and  the  end  of 
the  fight  was  not  extermination,  but  personal  friendship. 

55,  8.  Tchima'ntko  means  “widower”. 

55, 10.  Had  Steamboat  Frank,  with  his  fifteen  warriors,  succeeded  in  entering  from 
the  south  across  Lost  River  into  Klamath  reservation,  near  Y&neks,  and  in  surrender¬ 
ing  there,  this  would  have  saved  him  from  further  prosecution,  as  he  thought. 

55, 12.  For  uyamnatko  and  iyamnatko,  see  Notes  to  Modoc  war,  34,  10. 

55,  13.  The  sentence  slAllualsh  tads  etc.,  refers  to  the  vote  taken  by  the  tribe  a 
few  days  before  the  ominous  eleventh  day  of  April.  Thirty  warriors  voted  for  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  war,  thirteen  voted  for  peace;  cf.  40,  1.  2. 

55,  13.  hi  means  in  the  interest  of  the  tribe  and  its  independence.  See  Notes  to 
Modoc  war,  37,  1. 

55,  14.  He  went  with  the  American  troops  in  the  quality  of  a  scout.  Nothing  illus¬ 
trates  the  real  character  of  some  Indian  wars  as  well  as  this  instance :  an  Indian  who 
has  fought  with  the  most  decided  bravery  against  the  enemy  of  his  tribe,  is  ready,  as 
soon  as  the  chances  of  war  run  against  his  chief,  to  sell  himself  for  a  few  coins  to  the 
enemy,  body  and  soul,  and  then  to  commit  upon  his  own  chief  the  blackest  kind  of 
treason.  Cf.  Modoc  war,  44,  2. 

55,  14  etc.  From  the  verbal  stiltish  depends  the  sentence :  kAi  kshaggayuapkash 
huk  shiu'ga  (or:  shiugatki),  and  from  kAi  shiu'ga  depends  kaigiuga.  This  is  the 
verbal  causative  of  kaihla,  to  hunt  for  or  in  the  interest  of  somebody,  and  the  indirect 
object  of  it  is  shu'ldsh&sh :  “  for  the  troops”.  Huk  in  huk  shiu'ga  refers  to  Steamboat 
Frank,  not  to  Captain  Jack ;  were  it  so,  hunk  would  be  the  correct  form,  pointing  to 
somebody  distant. 

55,  17.  stuty&mpkash,  to  be  derived  from  stu,  sto :  way,  road,  passage ;  meaning 
passage-way  of  the  voice  through  the  throat. 

55,  21.  56,  1.  The  pronoun  hu',  he,  appears  here  under  the  form  of  o'. 

56,  1.  Scarface  Charley  was  run  over  by  a  mail-stage,  and  obtained  his  name  from 
the  scar  resulting  from  that  casualty.  For  shellualshe'mi  there  is  a  form  shelluashe'mi 
just  as  common. 

56,  1.  2.  Scarface  Charley  surpassed  all  the  other  Modoc  chiefs  in  skill,  strategy 
and  boldness ;  he  was  the  engineer  and  strategist  of  the  Modoc  warriors,  and  furnished 
the  brains  to  the  leaders  of  the  long-contested  struggle. 

56,  3  etc.  Hu  la'p  etc.  The  two  commanders  referred  to  were  Capt.  Thomas  and 
Lieut.  Wright.  Cf.  Modoc  war,  43,  7-12  and  Notes. 

56,  7.  na'sh  waltak  for :  n&'sh  waita  ak :  on  one  day  only ,  on  a  single  day. 
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E'UKSHIKJSHAM  maklaksam  n£-ulaks. 


LEGAL  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  KLAMATH  LAKE  PEOPLE. 


Given  by  Subchief  Dave  Hip,  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


I. 


E-ukskni  na'd  tchi  tchia  git&:  P’lu  laid  tiitas%enini,  nu'ds  Dave 

Lake-people  we  thug  live  here:  Blow  is  chief  general,  and!  Dave 

Hill  laki  P’luash  tapi'tan,  L4nk=Tchan  Davish  tapi'tan,  tche'k  tchlsh  Link 

Hill  am  chief  to  Blow  second,  Long  John  Dave  after,  then  too  Link 

3  River  Jack  L4n  k-T  chan  ash  tapi'tan,  Lilu  ts. 

River  Jack  Long  John  after,  and  Lilu. 

Pit  River  Charley  Mdatuasham  laki  E-ukshi'. 

Pit  River  Charley  of  Pit  River  people  is  ihe  at  the  Lake. 

chief 

Ben  Littlejohn  l&laki,  Skdntchiesh  laki  Yainaksklsham  m&klaksam. 

Ben  (and)  Littlejohn  are  the  Sk6ntchish  is  (sub-)  of  the  Y&neks  people, 

chiefs,  chief 

6  Johnson  laki  Moadoknlsham  Yainakshi.  George  Kuati'lak  ts  Mddokni 

Johnson  is  chief  of  Modocs  at  Ydneks.  George  Kuatilak  also  is  Modoc 

laki  tapi'tan  Jdhnsonash. 

chief  after  Johnson. 

Tch&ktot  S&tam  laki. 

Tchdktot  of  Snake  is  chief. 

Indians 

II. 


9  Ndnuk  laMki  A'-uksi  na'dsant  shiu'lgishtat  tsl  sa  h^mkank  : 

Ail  the  chiefs  on  Klamath  on  one  and  reservation  thus  they  speak : 

Lake  same 

KA-i  i  shll-uapk  shash :  ksaggayuapka  m’s  ni ;  kd-i  i  palludpk  sas 

Not  you  shall  shoot  each  other:  would  hang  you  I;  not  you  seduce  each 

other’s 

sn&wedsh:  spulhi-uapkd  m’s  ni,  ha'  i  sas  p&lluapk.  K4-i  i  wdtsam  tchi'k- 

wives:  would  imprison  you  I,  if  you  them  seduce.  Not  you  ahorse  shall 

12  luapk  wanniki'sham ;  ha'doks  i  tchlkluapk,  spulhi-uapk&  m’s  ni.  K4-i  i 

ride  of  another  man ;  but  if  you  should  ride,  would  imprison  you  L  Not  you 

p&lluapk  sas  ndnuktua,  ha'doks  i  p&lluapk  sas  spulhi-udpka  m’s  ni. 

shall  steal  from  anything,  for  if  you  should  steal  from  would  imprison  you  L 

each  other  each  other 

(Ndnuktua  k4-i  i  palluapk;  ha'doks  i  yeka'-uapk  na'-ulaks,  hunkanti' 

(Nothing  you  must  steal;  for  if  you  should  break  the  laws,  thereat 

15  m’s  ni  shetch&ktanuapk.)  Ha'doks  i  snawa'dsh  B6shtinash  sha'tolakuapk, 

at  you  I  would  get  angry.)  If  yon,  as  a  female,  with  a  white  man  should  sleep, 

ktdtchkuapka  m’s  ni.  Ha'doks  i  ha's^alp’luapk  n&nuktua  sh^shatuish  m’na, 

will  snt  off  hair  to  yon  L  If  you  should  have  returned  the  whole  marriage  fee  his, 

to  yourself 
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s%<5ktnank  i  has%dlp’luapk,  hunkantcha'  mish  ni  kd-i  n^-ulakuapk :  wake- 

paying  yon  should  reobtain  it,  on  account  of  that  you  I  not  shall  try ;  per- 

anhua  spu'lhi-uapk.  Ha  i  hishuaksh  pdlluapk  snawa/dshash,  ha'doks 

haps  (D  will  imprison.  If  yon,  as  a  married  man,  seduce  a  married  woman,  if 

i  nd-ant  snawa/dshash  sheto'lakuapk,  na-ulakuapkd  m’s  ni.  Ha  1  ki'-  3 

you  another  with  wife  cohabit,  shall  punish  you  L  If  you  should 

uapka  ts,  na'-ulakuapka  m’s  ni. 

lie  also,  would  punish  you  I. 

Ha'toks  i  na/s  luluksaluapk  k’la'kapksh,  mu'  mish  ni  na'-ulakuapk. 

And  if  you  a  per-  should  cremate,  who  is  dead,  heavily  you  I  shall  punish, 

son 

Ha'  i  kiuks  tsls  tdwi-uapk,  mu'  mish  ni  na'-ulakuapk.  Ha  i  shishdkuapk  6 

If  you  as  a  should  bewitch,  hard  you  I  shall  chastise.  If  you  have  a  fight 

conjurer 

illi-uapka  m’s  ndnukans ;  ha  i  snawa'dsh  mi  sissdkuapk,  ilhi' -uapka  m’s 

I  will  lock  up  all  of  ye ;  if  you  (and)  wife  your  should  fight,  will  lock  up  you 

ni  ldpuk  sumsedlemamks.  Ha  i  shuhdnk=sitk  sissdkuapk,  ldpuk  mish  ni 

I  both  married  folks.  If  you  evenly  whip  each  other,  both  of  ye  I 

na'-ulakuapk ;  ha'toks  sna'wedsh  i  mi  uddpkuapk,  tchui  mish  kd-i  sekdk-  9 

will  punish ;  but  if  wife  you  your  beat,  and  to  you  not  returns 

tsuapk  huk  snawadsh,  kd-i  ni  na'-ulakuapk  snawa'dshash,  mi'sh  ni  hissuak- 

blows  the  wife,  not  I  will  punish  the  wife,  you  I,  the  hus- 

shash  spu'lhi-uapk.  Ha  i  tudnksi  wudshdyuapk  hu'nkst,  mi'sh  ni  mu'ak 

band,  will  imprison.  If  you  anywhere  bruise  her,  you  I  more 

heavily 

na'-ulakuapk;  ha'toks  lakl  u'dopkuapk  snawa'dsh  m’na,  snakeluapka  ni.  12 

shall  punish ;  but  if  a  chief  bruises  wife  his,  shall  remove  (him)  I. 

Ha'toks  i  hi'hashuaksh  shishdkuapk,  ldpuk  mish  ni  ilhi-uapk.  Ha'toks 

If  you  with  men  should  fight,  both  of  ye  I  will  lock  up.  If 

i  shna'l^uapk  ldtchash  mu'  mish  ni  na'-ulakuapk. 

you  set  on  fire  a  lodge  hard  you  I  will  chastise. 

Ha  laW  shishdkuapk  humdshtak  ni  shnakelui-udpka ;  ha'  tchik  laki  15 

If  a  chief  starts  a  fight,  in  the  same  man-  I  shall  remove  (him) ;  if  a  chief 

ner 

huntsak  a  maklaksas  shishdkuapk,  lapeni,  nddnni,  tankni  shishdkuapk, 

for  no  reason  people  should  beat,  twice,  thrice,  many  times  should  beat, 

tankt  ni  sna'kglui-uapka  ni.  Ha'  tchik  i'-alhish  tchish  kui  gi'uapk,  shna- 

then  I  shall  remove  (him)  I.  If  a  guardian  wrong  does,  shall 

kelui-uapka  ni ;  ha  nanuktua  kui  gi'uapka,  tdnkt  ni  shnakglui-uapkan  18 

remove  (him)  I;  if  in  everything  wrong  does  (he),  then  I  will  remove  (I) 

i'-alhishash ;  ha'toks  i'alhish  tlds,  nanuktudnta  tidsh  gi'uapk,  kd-i  ni  shna- 

the  watchman ;  but  if  watchman  well,  all  through  well  shall  act,  not  I  will 

kglui-uapk.  Lakidsh  tchish  tidsh  gisht  kd-i  ni  shnakelui-uapk  ;  ha  Bdshtin 

remove  (him).  A  chief  also  doing  his  duty  not  I  will  remove;  if  white-man- 

ydlank  nii'-ulapkuapk,  ti'dsh  hunk  gi'uapk,  kd-i  ni  hunk  wutddshanuapk.  21 

alike  he  deals,  right  he  shall  act,  not  I  him  will  cast  away. 

Kd-i  i  hussi'nuapk;  ha'toks  i  hussi'nuapk  nh  hu'nk  i'-amnuapk  i'%aks 

Not  you  must  run  horse-  but  if  yon  run  horse-races  I  the  will  take  away  gain 
races; 

ml.  Tchf  laki  na'-ul%a. 

your.  So  the  orders, 
ohiaf 
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Ha'  i  ka'liak  hishuaksh  nd-ands  satdlakuapk,  hu'k  tchish  hissuaks 

If  you,  not  having  a  husband,  with  another  should  cohabit,  this  also  man 

^a'liak  sndwadsh,  spu'lhi-uapka  nil  ka'lish  sndwedsh.  Ha  hu'ksa  hesht<5- 

(is)  without  a  wife,  shall  imprison  I  the  unmarried  (man).  If  they  should  live 

3  lakuapk,  hu'nk  nt  tum£nuk  na'-ulakuapk  spulhi-uapka  nu  hishudks  hu'nk. 

in  concubi-  of  it  I  hearing  will  punish  (and)  will  imprison  I  man  that, 

nage, 

Tchi'  A'-ukskni  lalaki  na'-uleka  tchi'  huk  kailatat  m’ndlam ;  tsui  ki'llitk 

So  the  Klamath  chiefs  order  so  they  in  district  their}  and  severe  (is) 

Lake 

na'-ulaks  lalakiam. 

the  law  of  the  chiefs. 

6  Ha'toks  i  su'msealstka  giuapk  si-i'huapk  1  ldpuk,  snawa'dshash 

And  if  you  on  the  point  of  mar  should  be  and  should  agree  you  both,  female 

riage 

hissudksh  tchi'sh,  tsui  i  gepkuapk  lakiamksi ;  tsui  mi'sh  laki  snu'mpsa- 

male  also,  then  you  must  come  to  chief ’s  house  ;  and  you  the  will  unite  in 

chief 

aluapk,  tu'nep  1  n’s  tdla  sku'ktanuapk  hu'nk  pil  mu'yans  pi'la  ldkiash; 

wedlock,  five  you  to  me  dollars  shall  pay  only  to  the  principal  only  chief ; 

9  ha'toks  i  yualks,  tsi  hu'k  i  ndan  tala,  wakidnhua  la'p  tdla  sku'ktanuapk. 

but  if  you  (are)  poor,  then  you  three  dollars,  may  be  two  dollars  have  to  pay. 

Ha  i  yualks  tsi  giuapk  sumsa-aluapk,  ga't  i  n’s  sku'ktanuapk.  Hats  1 

If  you  poor  should  be  (and)  intend  to  marry,  that  you  to  have  to  pay.  And  if  you 

much  me 

sku'ktish  hdmSniuk  tu'ma  wdtch  gitk,  tump  1  sku'ktanuapk  snawa'dshash ; 

to  pay  want  of  many  horses  pos-  five  you  can  give  in  payment  for  the  wife ; 

sessed,  (horses) 

12  ha'toks  yualks  tsi  i  ldpi  watch  sku'ktanuapk,  wakidnhua  nddn  wdtch, 

and  if  *  poor  you  two  horses  can  pay,  or  perhaps  three  horses, 

tu'ma=kans  wdtch  gi'tkiug. 

many  horses  when  having. 

Ha/  tchi  m’s  snawa'dsh  gu'skuapk,  kd-i  i  wdtch  shnu'kp’li-uapk 

And  if  you  (your)  wife  should  leave,  not  you  the  horses  can  take  back 

15  kd-i  tch  snawa'dsh  huk  watch  spuni'-uapka  m’sh;  i  pil  i  hissudksh  pil 

and  not  (your)  wife  a  horse  need  transfer  to  you ;  you  alone,  you  husband  only 

sha'wanuapk  snawa'dshash  gu'shkank. 

must  give  (them)  (your)  wife  when  leaving. 

Kd-i  i  ldp  snawa'dsaluapk;  na'sak  i  snawa'dslank  giuapk;  ha'toks  i 

Not  you  two  wives  shall  marry;  one  only  you  marrying  must  live;  bntif  you 

18  ldp  snawa'dsaluapk,  na'-ulakuapka  m’sh.  Ha'  tchik  w^wanuish  la'pi  giug 

two  wives  marry,  shall  punish  (I)  you.  If  the  wives  double  for  beiDg 

hishtchdktanuapk,  tdnkt  mi'sh  ni  skuyu'shkuapk  sndwadsh  na'sh;  tsushni' 

should  quarrel,  then  from  yon  I  shall  divorce  wife  one ;  forever 

m’sh  ni  skuyu'shkuapk,  kd-i  i  tata  mbushadlp’luapk.  Ha'toks  i  mbuseal- 

from  you  I  shall  sever  her,  not  you  ever  can  marry  her  again.  And  if  you  associate  again 

21  p’luapk  spulhi-uapkd  m’sh  ni.  Hats  na'dsiak  mi  snawa'ds  tsu'ssak  ! 

(with  hep  shall  imprison  you  L  And  if  roonogamic  your  with  wife  constantly  you 

hishtchdktan u apk ,  tdnkt  mish  ni  skuyu'shkuapk,  ampkdak  i  hishu'kat; 

should  quarrel,  *  finally  from  you  I  shall  separate  (her),  or  else  ye  may^kill  each 
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hu'masht  mish  ni  giug  skuyu'shkuapk.  Ha  ni  skuyu'shkuapka  m’sh, 

therefore  ye  I  will  separate.  If  I  shonld  separate  (her)  from  you, 

tsu'shni  m’sh  nl  skuyu'shkuapk. 

forever  from  yon  I  shall  divorce  (her). 

Ka-i  mish  ni  hu'nk  ki'tgik;  nanuktuanta  kaktak  pila  m’s  n  hu'nk  h&n-  3 

Not  you  I  that  to  tell  lies  about  everything  to  tell  the  alone  to  you  I  that  to 

told ;  truth 

kanktgik;  na'-ulakt  gi'tki  i  snawa'dshash  tchi'sh  kaktak  pil.  K4-i  n 

tell  said ;  to  observe  the  laws  you  wife  also  to  tell  the  only.  Not  I 

truth 

hu'nk  gi'tkik  m’s  pila,  hihashuakshash  tchlsh  n&nukansh. 

this  to  do  tell  to  you  only,  (but)  to  men  too  all  (others.) 


III. 


Sn&wedsh  tchik  shu'ldshash  shetdl^a,  tsui  nat  ktoktatska;  at  hunk  6 

A  female  (if)  with  a  soldier  copulates,  then  we  cut  her  hair  off ;  she 

yaka'wa  na'-ulaks,  ka-i  hu'nk  tu'mena  shunu'kanksh  n&lam  lalakiam. 

broke  the  law,  not  she  listens  to  the  behests  of  our  chiefs. 

Tchui  tchik  tit&tna  heshs%alpeli  sesatuish  m’nalam,  tsui  s^o'ktnank  tcha'k 

Also  sometimes  she  reobtains  the  price  paid  to  them,  and  by  paying 

through  barter  (for  her) 

h^shs%alpeli.  Tsui  snawa'dsh  tchish  n4sh  hishuaksh  wutddshish  m’na  pa'n  9 

she  reobtains  it.  And  wife  one  husband  who  repudiated  his  again 

hu'nk  snukp’la,  tsui  na'-ulekan  titatnan  hu'masht=gisht  shnu'kp’lisht  la'p 

her  takes  up,  then  chastise  I  (him)  sometimes  I  because  he  took  her  back  for  two 

shappash  spu'lhi,  titatnat6ks  ni  ndan  shappash,  titatna  tchin  nash  shdppash 

months  imprison,  but  sometimes  I  for  three  months,  at  times  and  I  for  one  month 

spu'lhi.  Tsui  tch’  hishtchakta  hu'k  kat  laMpa  wa'wans  gitk;  tsui  tsin  na'-  12 

imprison  And  quarrel  they  who  two  wives  have;  and  thus  I  or- 

(him). 

ulka  skuyu'shkan.  K4-i  ni  na'-ule^a,  sguyushkuya  ni;  ga'tak.  Titatna 

der  (and)  separate  (them)  I.  No  more  I  try  (them)  in  separate  just  I;  that’s  the  Sometimes 

court,  end  of  it. 

tch  p&lla  shash  nd-ants  hihassuaksas  snawadsh,  tchui  ni  na'-ulkan  nddn 

also  seduces  (them)  other  married  men  a  female,  then  I  try  (her)  I  (and)  for 

three 

s&ppash  spu'lhi.  15 

months  imprison. 

Tchui  shishdka  titatna,  tchui  nayans  wudsaya;  hu'nkst  ni  nash  su'nde 

And  they  fight  sometimes,  and  others  they  injure;  him  I  one  week 

spu'lhi,  kat  sas  hu'k  wudsh&ya.  Titatna  tch  shishdka  shipapel&nkstant  hak, 

imprison,  who  them  has  whipped.  At  times  also  they  have  among  each  other  only, 

fights 

ka-i  shu'tka,  sissukuya  hak;  tsui  ni  n^-uleka  hu'nkiasht  kakat  huk  sissoka,  18 

not  injure,  bat  scuffle  merely;  then  I  try  those  who  had  the  row. 

Lap  su'ndin  lapukayans  ilhi'.  Titatna  udii'pka  hissuaksh  snawa'dsh  m’na; 

For  two  weeksi  both  parties  lockup.  Sometimes  whips  a  husband  wife  his; 

hu'nks  ni  hissudksas  spu'lhi  nd&n  su'nde  ;  ha  k4a  uddpkpakuapk  snawedsh 

that  I  husband  lock  up  for  three  weeks ;  if  roughly  he  should  whip  wife 

m’na,  hu'masht  n’unk  giug  nd&n  sunde  spu'lhi.  Titatna  tch  sn&wadsh  21 

his,  on  that  account  I  him  for  three  weeks  imprison.  Sometimes  also  a  wife 

(other?) 
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hishuaksh  ra  na  wud6pka,  tsiii  ni  snawa/dshasli  hii'nk  na'-ul/,  kd-i  hu'nk 

husband  here  whips,  then  I  wife  that  punish,  not  the 

hishuakshash,  lap  sunde. 

husband,  for  two  weeks. 

3  Tsui  tchik  kiuks  tchi'sh  tltatna  tawi  shash,  tsui  huk  k’leka  tawi'sh. 

Then  aeon-  also  at  times  bewitches  them,  and  dies  the  bewitched 

Jarer  one. 

Tsui  ni  na/-ul%a,  tsui  tu'nip  shappash  spu'lhi  siukst;  tsui  tchik  watch  nish 

Ihen  I  try  (him),  and  for  five  months  imprison  for  man-  and  (if )  horses  tome 

slaughter ; 

s%6kta  tunip,  tsui  ni  ka-i  spu'lhit  s^okti'sht  nish.  Tsui  tch  laki  ts  ktu  pka 

he  pays  five,  then  I  not  may  imprison  he  having  paid  me.  And  (if)  a  chief  beats 

.(him), 

6  m’na  snawadsh,  tsui  ni  sna'kelua;  ga'tak  laki  gi  huk. 

his  wife,  then  I  remove  (him) ;  no  longer  chief  re-  he. 

mains 

NOTES. 

58-62.  The  legal  practices,  regulations,  and  ordinances  given  here  by  a  subchief  of 
the  Klamath  Lake  tribe  are  observed  by  all  the  chiefs,  and  are  apparently  fashioned 
after  American  models.  The  principle  which  seems  to  guide  most  of  the  judicial  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  chiefs,  is  given  in  one  (59,  20.  21)  of  these  regulations :  “  If  a  chief  makes 
law  like  white  people,  that  will  be  right/*  This  article  is  composed  of  three  parts : 

Part  I.  List  of  the  chiefs  acting  as  judges  on  the  reservation  in  1877. 

Part  II.  Legal  customs  governing  the  Klamath  Lake  people. 

Part  III.  Instances  of  application  of  these  legal  customs ;  amount  of  fines,  terms 
of  imprisonment,  etc.  These  are  the  “ novella ”  of  Klamath  legislation. 

58,  1-3.  P’lu,  Lilu,  and  some  other  headmen  mentioned  here  have  signed  the  treaty 
of  Oct.  14, 1864. 

58,  4.  Mbatuash.  There  are  only  two  Pit  River  families  living  on  the  whole 
reservation. 

58,  8.  Tchaktot  belongs  to  the  Yahiiskin  tribe  of  Snake  Indians.  Cf.  Ind.  Aff. 
Report  1873,  p.  324. 

58,  10  etc.  The  future  tense  employed  in  these  behests,  regulations  and  defenses 
recalls  the  French  future  used  in  an  impressive  manner  instead  of  the  imperative :  tu 
ne  tueras  point ,  tu  ne  deroberas  point. 

58,  10.  shll-uapk  shash.  The  pronoun  shash  has  here  almost  the  force  of  a  reci¬ 
procal  pronoun,  for  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is:  “do  not  shoot  at  people  of  your  own 
tribe/  The  same  is  true  of  sas  in  palluapk  sas,  58, 10 ;  58,  13  (twice) ;  pdlla  shash, 
61,  14. 

58,  10.  ksaggayuapkdmsni  is  pronounced  as  one  werd,  as  the  removal  of  the  accent 
from  the  syllable  -uapk  demonstrates;  and  so  in  many  of  the  following  verbs  standing 
in  the  future  tense.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  have  preferred  to  resolve  these  forms 
graphically  into  their  component  elements. 

58, 11.  watsam,  etc.  The  possessive  watsam  stands  here  instead  of  the  instru¬ 
mental  case  watsatka  through  attraction  from  wannikisham.  Tchikla  here  means  to 
ride  away  on  another’s  horse,  the  horse  being  missed  by  his  owner. 

•Dare  Hill  introduces  himself  in  the  first  person  as  chief;  but  many  of  these  decisions  can  be 
given  by  the  headchief  only,  not  by  any  of  the  subehiefo,  to  whose  number  Dave  Hill  belonged.  Tho 
Modoes  at  Y£neks  claim  to  observe  these  regulations;  the  Snake  Indians  do  not. 
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58,  15.  shetch&ktanuapk  stands  for  the  more  common  form :  shitchaktanuapk 

58,  16.  n&nuktua  sh^shatuish  m’na:  “all  what  your  husband  has  transferred  to 
your  parents  to  obtain  your  hand”;  m’na  stands  for  hishuaksham.  Of.  61,  8. 

59,  7.  mish,  you,  to  you ,  is  often  used  in  this  article  for  m&lash,  m&lsh,  ye,  to  ye,  in 
allocutions  to  two  or  more  persons.  This  is  a  way  of  expressing  what  may  be  called  the 
“inclusive  plural  of  the  second  person”.  This  mode  of  speaking  is  observed  in  m’s 
L4puk,  59,  7;  16puk  mish,  59,  7.  In  the  same  manner  i  stands  for  at,  59,  8:  i  sissdk- 
uapk,  if  ye  whip  each  other;  also  60,  22. 

59,  9.  i  mi  stands  for  mish  mi. 

59,  17.  ha  kui  gi'uapk :  if  he  should  fail  to  do  his  duty ;  59,  19.  ha  tidsh  gi'uapk : 
if  he  does  his  duty  well ;  nanuktu&nta :  in  every  respect. 

59,  22.  i'^aks  mi :  what  you  may  win  by  betting  on  the  horses  engaged  in  the  race. 

60,  2.  ka'lish  is  the  objective  case  of  ka'liak,  keliak,  “not  having”,  the  simple 
form  of  which,  without  -ak,  would  be  ka'li  or  ka'liu  (ka'li  hu). 

60,  11.  tuma  watch  gitk.  The  horses  have,  of  course,  to  be  transferred  to  the 
parents  of  the  bride  and  not  to  any  of  the  chiefs. 

60,  12.  w&tch.  The  horses  owned  by  the  Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc  people  are 
valued  from  20  to  25  dollars  each ;  they  descend  from  the  hardy,  enduring  race  of 
Cayuse  ponies,  and  were  originally  obtained  by  bartering  commodities  with  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  Indians  at  the  Dalles,  Oregon. 

60,  15.  w&tch  spuni'-uapka ;  watch  refers  to  one  horse  only,  for  the  verb  spunk,  to 
transfer,  is  used  of  one  (living)  object  only;  ska  wan  a  is :  to  give  many  objects.  “  Not 
even  one  horse  your  wife  has  to  give  to  you,  if  she  leaves  you ;  but  if  you  leave  her, 
you  must  give  her  several.” 

60,  17.  l&p  snawa'dskla.  Polygamy  was  abolished  by  the  headmen  of  the  tribe 
shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  reservation,  and  this  ruling  was  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  benefits  ever  conferred  upon  that  tribe  by  the  progress  of  civilization.  But  those 
who  had  several  wives  then  were  not  compelled  to  dismiss  all  but  one,  and  so  in  1877 
two  or  three  men  were  still  polygamists.  The  irascible  and  excitable  disposition  of  the 
Modoc  and  Klamath  females  must  have  produced  many  chin-music  intermezzos  with 
their  husbands  at  the  time  when  polygamy  was  predominant. 

61,  3.  K£-i  mi'sh  etc.  In  this  paragraph,  in :  ki'tgik,  k&ktak,  hemkanktglk,  gitkik, 
the  terminal  k  contains  the  abbreviated  gi,  which  joined  to  the  foregoing  mi,  n  means 
1  said.  The  construction  runs  as  follows :  Hu'nk  ni  gi  ka-i  mish  ki'tgi ;  nanuktuanta 
kdktak  gi  pila  m’s  n  hu'nk  h6mkanktki  gi ;  na'-ulakt  gi'tki  i  snawa'dshash  tchi'sh 
Mktak  gi  pil.  Ka-i  etc. 

61,  6.  tchik.  This  particle  does  not  mean  if,  but  cannot  be  rendered  here  (and 
below)  with  a  more  appropriate  word.  It  is  identical  with  tchek,  then.  A  subordinate 
clause  is  here  expressed  by  a  co-ordinate  one.  Cf.  61,  9. 10. 12.  62,  4. 

61,  6.  ktoktatska:  “we  clip  their  hair  in  every  instance”,  is  the  distributive  form 
of  kt6tchka,  ktotska,  occurring  in  58,  16. 

61,  9.  Tsui  etc.  This  inverted  sentence  has  to  be  construed  as  follows :  Tsui  tchisL 
mish  hlshuaksh  wutddshish  snawa'dsh  m’na  pa'n  hu'nk  snukp’la,  tsiii  na'-ulekan  etc. 
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Humasht  lalAki  ne-ulakta  Kakashash. 


DOCTOR  JOHN  TRIED  BY  THE  CHIEFS. 


Obtained  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


I.  ACCOUNT  OF  DAYE  HILL,  SUBCHIEF. 

Shillalsh  hu't  gu'ta.  Tchui  sa  tchu'ta  ndnka  kukiaks,  Tatematehi'sh 

A  disease  him  invaded.  Then  they  treated  several  conjurers,  (and)  Aunt  Susie 

(him) 

tchuta ;  tchui  samtsal%a  Doctor  John  a  gen  tawi ;  tu'  tawipk,  tata  Doctor 

treated  then  (she)  discovered  (that)  Dr.  John  him  bewitched;  over  he  bewitched  when  Doctor 
(him) ;  there  (him), 

3  Johnam  snawedsh  shiTa.  Tankt  tawi'pk;  tchi  hunk  s6mtsal%  Tetematsis, 

John’s  wife  was  sick.  That  time  he  had  be-  so  it  found  out  Aunt  Susie, 

witched  (him); 

nd-ast  sdmtsal*.  Tsui  Doctor  John:  “ki-i-d  a  nen  Tetematsis”,  na-ast 

thus  she  discovered  And  Doctor  John  (said):  “this  lies  Aunt  Susie”,  so 

(it  to  be). 

Doctor  John  hdmkank.  Sdkamka:  “hu'nk  kd-i  mat  pi'sh  siukat;  ki'ya 

Dr.  John  spoke.  He  denied  it:  “that  man  not  him  I  killed;  lies 

6  mat  hu'nk  Tetematsis!”  na-ashtak  Doctor  John  h6mkank. 

this  Aunt  Susie!”  so  again  Dr.  John  said. 

Tsui  sa  spulhi  lap’ni  illdlash ;  nanuk  hu'nk  mdklaks  161a  Tetematsi- 

Then  thoy  locked  (him)  for  two  years ;  about  ail  the  Indians  believed  Aunt 

up 

shash  Tsui  vuld  lalaki,  tsiii  hdmkank  Doctor  John,  tu'm  hemkank  na-asht: 

Susie.  Then  inquired  the  chiefs,  and  said  Dr.  John,  at  length  bespoke  thus: 

of  (him) 

9  “  Tua  ni  wak  giug  shiukuapkl  Tidshi  a  hu't  hishuaksh,  ka-itudlash  shish- 

“  I  wherefore  should  have  killed  Honest  cer-  that  man  (was),  with  nobody  quar- 

(him)  ?  tainly 

tchdkt’nish ;  wdk  lish  i'k  161i  a  nen  Tetematchishash  %  At  laldki  hu'ntsak 

rellino-  ■  how  is  it  ye  all  believe  Aunt  Susie?  Now  (ye)  chiefs  without  rea¬ 

sons 

i  nen  161a,  kSlamtsank  si'tk  lu'dshna ;  kd-i  nu  hu'nk  siugat.  Katak  ni  nen 

ye  believe,  closing  your  eyes-alike  walk  along ;  not  I  him  killed.  With  vera-  I 

city 

12  hemkank,  p’laitalkni  nu'sh  shlapopk  ha'mkankst.  Tua  ni  shuta'-uapk 

speak,  the  Most  High  me  sees,  as  I  speak.  What  I  would  have  profited 

shiugok?  nu  yd  kd-i  ni  a  kukamtchish  gi'-uapk  shiugok;  tua  ni  tala  i'shka? 

by  mnrdering  I  cer-  never  I  an  old  man  would  become,  had  I  killed  what  I  money  made? 

(him)?  tainly  (him); 

tud  ni  a  tala  ya  i'shka  shiugok  ?  Tidsa'wank  tchia,  ka-i  ni  kants  shiuksh 

what  I  money  ever  made  bv  killing  (him)  ?  Iam  glad  to  be  liv-  not  I  anybody  to  kill 

ing, 

15  sanaho'li;  ha/  ni  kla'kuapk,  humashtak  i  ts6kuapk  klakui'sh  gint  nu'sh. 

desire ;  if  I  shall  perish,  equally  ye  will  perish  as  I  have  died. 

Kd-i  na'd  tchussni'ni  mdklaks  ndnuk  kailamdkant.  Hu'ndsak  tchi  insh 

Not  we  (are)  immortal  men  all  world  all  over.  For  no  cause  thns  me 
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sph'lhi :  kd-i  tchin  wdk  o'skank.  Undsa'  ni  n^-ulakuapk ;  la'nwak  na'- 

(ye)  im-  not  Iabontit  am  angry.  Sometime  I  shall  arraign  (lier) ;  not  I  know  to  have 

prison;  hence  how 

ulS/a  T^tmatchisbash  wdk  hu'nk  nen  sdmtsalka;  la  ni  wdk  na'-ulaktanuapk 

tried  Aunt  Susie  for  the  manner  by  she  found  out;  not  I  know  how  to  proceed  against 

which  (her) 

sheshamtsal^ishash  hu'nk.  Tdnkt  malsh  ni  sha'gsuapk  mdlash  laldkiash.  3 

for  discovering  all  about  it.  That  time  to  ye  I  will  speak  out  my  to  ye  chiefs. 

mind 

Kd-i  nu  shayuaktant  Tet&matsi'sas ;  hu'nk  p’laitdlkni  shayudkta  TetSmat- 

Not  I  know  about  Susie;  it  the  Most  High  knows,  Aunt  Su- 

sisas  wdk  gisht  sa'mstsalkst,  wdk  ta  nu'sh  tchish  katak  sha'gshasht 

sie  in  which  manner  discovered  (it),  (but)  how  me  also  the  truth  to  have  told 

slii'popka  n’sh  hu'nk.  Sakdmkst  pi  tsi  n’sh  hu'nk  n^-ulakuapk,  ha  ni  6 

has  seen  me  (he).  For  having  she  thus  me  must  punish,  if  I 

denied  it 

siki'tnank  sa'gsuapk.  Kdtok  ni  ge-u  sagsa'wa ;  tchi  ni  hu'skank.” 

falsely  reporting  should  speak.  Truth  I  my  think  I  say;  thus  I  think.” 

T&Smadshish  hu'nk  nd-asht  k’l^kuish  at  gi :  “  Kdtak  am’sh  ni  s^mt- 

Aunt  Susie  so  after  the  death  had  said:  “Truly  you  I  have 

(of  Ptikish) 

sal^a,  suis  mi'sh  gd-u  slad;  i'  hun  siuga,  na'nsak  toks  i  nen  sakamka.  9 

found  out,  tanidnu-  you  my  has  seen;  you  that  murdered,  in  vain  you  give  a  denial, 

ash  soug  man 

Nd-asht  kukiaks  tsu'ssak  siukuk;  kiya  hu'nk  nd-asht  giug;  tlds  taks  mi'sh 

Thus  cojurors  always  after  killing ;  lie  when  so  saying;  pretty  well  you 

(say)  (they) 

ni  kui%d  m’s  ni.  Grdhak  hu'k  na'-ulaks  K’mukdmtsam :  nd-asht  hu'nk 

I  know  you  I.  Long  years  this  (was)  the  law  of  K’tniikamtch:  in  this  manner 

since 

ha'mkanktgi  siukuk  mdklaksas.  Humasht  tchi  nen  h^mkanka  i',  Doctor  12 

to  speak  after  mur-  a  person.  That  way  so  talk  you,  Dr. 

dering 

John!”  Tsi  ha'mkank  T^tematsis  shapuk. 

John!”  So  spoke  Susie  when  sneak¬ 

ing  (about  it). 

“Siuga  i'”,  tchi  ndnka  wdltk  laldki;  ndn^a  ts 

“Killed  you”,  so  some  uttered  chiefs;  others 

(him) 

“kd-i  shiuk  i'”  sa'wa;  tsui  tchl'k  sa  wdltakuapk.  15 

“not  killed  you”  thought;  and  afterward  they  were  to  deliberate 
(him)  again. 

H.  ACCOUNT  OF  MINNIE  FEOBEN. 

Tdt^madshish  hu'nk  shiunu'tnuk  sh^mtchal%a  tawi'sht  Doctor  Johnash 

Aunt  Susie  by  singing  tamduuash-  discovered  that  had  bo-  Dr.  John 

songs  witched 

fi-ush  guni'gshta  mdklakshash  tchl'pksh.  T^kmal  gdna  Doctor  Jdhnamksh 

Upper  Kla-  on  opposite  an  Indian  living.  T6kmal  bad  gone  to  Dr.  John’s  lodge 

math  Lake  shore 

shudkidshuk  tchu'tantki  giug  hu'nk  shillalpksh,  kdnt  sha  Doctor  J6hn-  18 

calling  (him)  to  treat  that  (man)  who  fell  sick,  whom  they  Dr.  John 

ash  tdwiank  shi'uks  gishdpa.  Tchui  hu'nk  Doctor  John  tchutanhuya; 

to  have  be-  (and)  killed  said.  And  him  Dr.  John  treated  a  while; 

witched 

kdyak  tidsh  w^mpSlank  k’lekd,  tchui  sa  shuina  k’l^knish  tuti'ks  m’ndlam. 

never  recovering  he  died,  then  they  sang  after  his  death  dreams  their. 


Tsui  laldki  waltka. 

Then  the  chiefs  deliberated. 
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Tsui  Tetemadsbisb  hu'nk  shemtchal^a  tawfsht  Doctor  John  ash  k’lekap- 

Thcn  Aunt  Susie  discovered  that  had  be-  Dr.  John  the  de- 

witched 

kasb;  tsui  mbu'shant  waitdlank  na-ent  waltashtka  i  lktcba;  Doctor  Jobnasb 

ceased ;  and  next  day  being  over  on  other  day  buried  (him) ;  Dr.  John 

3  tchi'sh  sba  shpunshna,  at  klewiank  sba  Doctor  Jobnasb  shpunshampelank 

also  they  conveyed,  now  after  their  return  Dr.  JV.lm  taking  along 

shpulhi,  tchui  sba  ka-isbnank  skukum-house  mpampatkia  tchikeminatka. 

imprisoned,  and  they  locking  the  strong-house  nailed  (it)  down  with  (iron-)  nails. 

Tchikdskni  Shkdlaksh  tu/la  shpulhi  Doctor  Jobnasb.  Tchui  tchiwi/a 

Tcbik&skni  Skelag  with  imprisoned  Dr.  John.  And  he  sat  in 

6  hatokt,  tchui  hu'ksha  ga/mpele  spulhi'tkuk.  Pan  nda'ni  tcbek  waitdlank 

therein,  and  these  men  went  home  alter  imprisonment.  Again  three  at  last  days  past 

Sh#  elag  gatpa  ktu'tp’nuk  pa/sb;  tcbui  Skelag  ga'mpele  kayak  bassasuakiank 

Sk61ag  came  to  bring  (him)  food ;  and  Sk61ag  returned  not  at  all  having  spoken 

Doctor  J obnasb.  Pan  gena  S^dlag  nddni  waitdlank  pash  amyuk ;  shu'hp- 

t<*  Dr.  John.  Again  went  Sk£lag  three  days  elapsed  victuals  tobriDg;  hand- 

9  kank  p’laikni  hak  sbdwana  Doctor  Johnash,  P’lii  toks  Idpeni  sbdwana 

ing  from  above  there  he  gave  (them)  to  Dr.  John,  Blow  however  twice  gave 

nayant  waitasbtat.  Hu'kt  pil  na'dshek;  hu'ksha  toks,  nanka  ka-i  hu'masht 

another  on  day.  This  one  (was)  the  only  one ;  those  (men)  (did),  other  (men)  not  like  (him) 

shdwanat  shi'ukshtka,  giug  Doctor  Jobnasb.  Tcbusbak  lapi  sba  shikenitksb 

gave  (any  food)  kill  in  order  Dr.  John.  Constantly  two  they  a  pistol 

to  (men) 

12  shisbi'tilatk  sblmtuapkug  hu'nk.  Agency  tcbui  gepksht  tapf  ti'ta  shasb, 

were  carrying  in  to  fire  on  him.  To  the  Agency  (they)  had  after  a  while  they, 

their  dress  g0ne 

ktiugiulank  ka-ishtish,  tchui  watch  batokt  tku'tkapksh  shlaank  gd’hlap- 

he  kicked  open  the  door-cover,  and  a  horse  there  standing  finding  (he)  mounted 

tchapka,  m’na  unakam  gatpendtash.  Tchui  gi'ta  hushdtpa  agency,  tcbiii 

kis  son  having  come  (with  Then  here  he  rode  up  to  the  agency,  and 

the  horse). 

15  yd-uks=menamksh  gatpenank  gull'.  Tcbui  agencfnish  ldkiash  hasbasbu- 

in  the  physician’s  boose  coming  entered.  And  to  the  agent  he  ap- 

akia,  Mmniash  sbabamuyank  shnu'ntatka  lakiash  hasbashuakitki  giug. 

pi  ed,  for  Minnie  sending  to  interpret  the  agent  for  conversing  with. 

NOTES. 

64,  1.  In  September  1877  Pukishjan  elderly  Indian,  died  after  a  very  short  illness 
on  the  western  side  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake.  The  rumor  that  he  had  been  bewitched 
aud  thereby  feloniously  killed  by  Kakash,  one  of  the  conjurers  who  treated  him,  soon 
gained  credence,  and  the  excitement  in  the  tribe  ran  high.  The  first  account  of  the 
occurrence  was  obtained  by  one  of  the  subchiefs,  who,  with  his  colleagues,  passed 
sentence  over  the  unfortunate  Kakash. 

64,  1.  hu't,  “this  one”,  forms  one  of  the  substitutes  for  names  of  deceased  persons, 
which  no  Indian  dares  to  pronounce.  Hu't  refers  to  a  person  standing  visibly  before 
the  speaker,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  dead  are  referred  to  by  this  pronoun,  and  not 
by  a  pronoun  marking  distance  out  of  sight,  like  liukt,  hu'kta  etc.  Cf.  hu't  hishuaksh, 
64,  9.,  g6n,  64,  2.,  hu'nk  pi'sh,  64,  5.,  68,  11.  etc  The  subject  nanka  kukiaks  does  not 
exclude  the  use  of  the  subject  pronoun  sha,  they ,  the  account  being  worded  in  the  con¬ 
versational  style. 
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64, 1.  TetSmAdshish  or  Aunt  Susie  is  one  of  the  numerous  female  “  doctors”,  who 
eke  out  a  scanty  living  from  some  patients  of  the  Klamath  Lake  tribe.  She  received 
the  above  name  for  having  been  a  washerwoman  to  the  soldiers  stationed  at  Fort  Kla¬ 
math,  and  the  nickname  Wuya-ak  was  bestowed  on  her  on  account  of  her  predilection 
for  small  sucker  fish. 

64,  2.  samtsdl^a.  The  means  employed  by  her  to  discover  that  Dr.  John  had 
cast  upon  the  patient  a  spell  of  a  deadly  character,  were  the  singing  or  recital  of  taman- 
uash  songs,  and  the  dreams  which  she  had  on  that  subject.  Her  tamanuash  songs  had 
seen  those  of  the  accused  conjurer.  See  65,  9.  The  great  majority  of  the  tribe  still 
believes  in  the  possibility  of  witchcraft. 

64,  7.  The  two  sentences  contained  in  this  line  anticipate  the  result  of  the  whole 
trial,  and  the  popular  verdict.  The  proper  place  for  them  would  be  after  65,  15. 

64,  9.  Tua  ni  etc.  The  defense  made  by  Dr.  John  in  his  own  case  is  not  an  unable 
one,  nor  is  it  devoid  of  oratorical  powers.  But  if  the  arguments  were  delivered  in  the 
order  as  given  by  Dave  Hill,  they  ought  to  have  followed  each  other  in  a  more  logical 
order  to  attain  their  full  effect. 

64,  10.  w&k  lish  etc.  The  logical  connection  existing  between  this  sentence  and 
the  foregoing  has  to  be  supplied  by :  “  why  should  he  have  been  my  personal  enemy?” 

64,  10,  11, 15  etc.  i,  ik  stands  here  for  at  (ye) ;  because,  when  the  headchief  is  ad¬ 
dressed  in  council,  all  the  others  are  addressed  also.  Loli  stands  for  lola  i.  The  trial 
took  place  on  Williamson  Eiver. 

64,  13.  kukamtchish.  The  distributive  form  is  used  here  instead  of  the  absolute 
verbal  k’mu'tcliisli,  because  old  age  comes  on  gradually ,  by  degrees. 

64,  16.  tchi  insh  instead  of  tchi  nishj  the  language  likes  juxtaposition  of  two  short 
equal  vowels,  even  when  a  metathesis  is  required. 

65,  8.  K&tak  etc.  Aunt  Susie’s  opinion,  given  just  after  Pukish’s  death  and  some 
time  before  the  trial,  did  not  fail  to  have  a  striking  effect  on  the  superstitious  judges 
and  tribe,  for  her  arguments  perfectly  agree  with  the  national  ideas.  But  to  us  the 
arguments  seem  so  weak,  that  no  conviction  seems  justified,  if  not  based  on  other 
evidence. 

65,  9.  nii'nsak  etc.  u  Your  defense  does  not  disprove  any  of  the  points  advanced 
against  you.” 

65,  11.  K’mukdmtsam  na'-ulaks  :  “  the  old  customs  of  the  people.” 

65,  16.  The  second  account  of  this  tamfinuash-case  was  obtained  a  few  weeks  after 
the  trial ;  Dr.  John  was  present  at  the  agency  buildings  at  the  time  of  the  dictation, 
furnishing  the  facts  to  my  informant. 

66,  4.  kd-ishnauk  etc.  This  underground  jail  was  in  such  an  unhealthy  condition 
that  Dr.  John  could  not  have  lived  in  it  through  the  tenth  part  of  his  long  term  of 
imprisonment. 

66,  5.  Tchikeskni  and  Skelag,  names  of  two  watchmen  (i-Alhish);  the  chiefs  appoint 
watchmen  from  time  to  time.  Skdlag  is  “the  young  weasel”  and  Tchikeskni  “man 
living  at  Tchik6si  camping-place”.  They  were  armed  with  pistols  to  foil  any  attempt 
at  escape. 

66, 1 0.  na'dshek  for  na'dsh  ak :  “the  only  one”.  Compare  nfidshiak,  60, 21 ;  waitak, 
56,  7.  and  Notes. 

66,  12.  shishi'tilatk.  The  past  participle  often  stands  for  forms  of  periphrastic 
conjugation:  shishitilatko  gi,  they  were  carrying  in  their  dress.  Cf.  illolatko,  55,  20. 
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66. 13.  gd’hlaptchapka.  The  verb  geldpka  means  to  step  on,  to  mount,  ascend ; 
with  ’h  infixed,  to  mount  upon  something  by  using  one’s  hands ;  ge’hMptcha  is  to  per¬ 
form  this  while  on  the  way,  while  going  or  travelling ;  ge’hlaptchapka,  to  perform  this 
at  a  distance  from  other  people  and  unseen  by  them.  Doctor  John  escaped,  aided  by 
his  son,  in  the  midnight  hour. 

66. 14.  m’na  unakam  gatpgndtash.  GatpSnota  is  a  derivative  of  gatp’na  with  a 
durative  signification,  the  suffix  -ota  pointing  to  an  action  performed  while  another  is 
going  on.  “  His  son  having  arrived  close  by,  while  he  was  imprisoned.” 

66,  16.  shnu'ntatka,  verbal  intentional  of  shnu'nta,  the  suffix  -tka  being  sometimes 
substituted  for  the  usual  -tki,  -tki  giug. 


PUNISHMENT  OF  MANSLAUGHTER  THROUGH  WITCHCRAFT. 


Obtained  from  “Sergeant”  Morgan  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


Tina  mdklaks  ma'ntcRgi'tk  nd-asht  gi:  “tu  sal^i'ta  snawedsh  gd-u 

Once  roan  long  ago  thus  spoke:  “over  is  bewitched  wife  my 

there 

shillalsht!  1  a-i  tdwi!”  Tsui  tchikash  skuyui  sudkitsatki  gfug;  tsui  gdna 

having  fallen  yon  bewitched  Then  an  old  man  be  sent  ont  to  call  a  conjurer;  and  he 

sick ;  (her) !  ”  started 

3  tchika  sudkitsuk,  tsui  shuakiuk  nddna,  tsuyuk  tumgna  shuishuk,  kiuksam 

the  old  to  fetch  the  con-  and  to  call  him  ont  halloed,  and  he  heard  the  magic  songs,  conjurers’ 

man  jurer, 

yainatat  shufsk;  dti  ha  shuishuk.  Tsui  gdna  kiuks  tsutdnsuk,  tu'shtaks  a 

on  the  moan-  soDgs;  far  (are)  songs  Then  goes  the  con-  to  treat  (her),  to  the  spot 

tain  away  these.  jurer  where 

sal^fta.  At  shu'ta  hu'nk,  tchui  hantsna.  Gdtpa  mu'ns  summatka,  shui'shuk 

she  lies  Now  he  works  on  her,  and  sacks.  Comes  out  a  big  thing  throngh  (his)  to  sing 

bewitched.  mouth, 

6  tpdwa,  summdtka  hdntsantkiug.  Tsui  hdntchipka,  tsui  putd,  tsui  husatchip- 

he  orders  with  (his)  month  while  he  would  suck  Then  he  sucks  out,  and  feels  and  throws  up 

(those  present),  on.  choked, 

gapgle  hdnshish  m’na;  s^u'd^a  lutatkish.  At  hu'k  s%<5tka,  ku-i  huki'  tsutlsh 

again  sncked-oat  his;  swallows  (it)  (his) expounder.  Now  he  hasswal-  worse  that  being 

article  (after)  lowtd  (it),  (patient)  treated 

gi'ntak,  ku-i  gi,  wigd  telsdmpka  k’la'ksh.  Kiuks  hu'k  tchd-utya  shu'kpal- 

in  spite  of,  worse  is,  almost  she  looks  towards  the  CoDjnrer  the  starts  to  leave  wanting  to 

(she)  spirit  land. 

9  takiug  ku-i  gi'sht  kd-i  gi'l^isht  pdsh;  tchui  hd'k  nd-asht  gi  kdlaratak 

retire  worse  because  (and)  passing  throngh  the  food ;  hereupon  he  thus  speaks  whose  own 

she  t  urned  not  (bowels) 

snawedsh  slri'la  shal^i'tnuk,  kiukshash:  “1  a-i  tdwi  hiinksh.”  Tchuyuk 

wife  is  sick  for  being  bewitched,  to  the  conjurer :  “you  have  her."  But 

bewitched 

sakdmka  kiuks:  “kd-i  a  nu  tdwit !  shi'laka  hut!”  kiuks  tchui  na'sht 

opposes  denial  the  con-  “not  I  did  bewitch  bad  become  she!"  conjurer  then  so 

jurer:  (her)!  sick  (before) 

12  hdmkank.  At  k’ldka  snawedsh. 

said.  Now  dies  tbe  woman. 
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Wudokd  hushtso^a  sha  kmksas  sdl^itnuk  kl^ksht  hunk  snaw^dshash. 

Struck  (and)  killed  they  the  conjurer  for  being  be-  having  died  this  w.  man. 

witched  (and) 

Tsui  sa  luluksla  snawddsh  kiuksam  sfuks;  hu'nk  sa  kiuksas  a'mpele 

And  cremated  the  woman  by  the  conjurer  killed;  him  they  the  conjurer  brought  back 

tchl'shtal,  tsui  sa  luluksla  maklaks. 

to  (his)  lodge,  and  cremated  the  people. 

(him) 


NOTES. 

68,  1  etc.  This  is  a  pretty  good  illustration  of  the  method  of  doctoring  by  suction 
adopted  in  similar  taraanuash  cases.  Persons  sent  out  to  call  for  the  conjurer  do  not 
enter  his  cabin,  but  loudly  halloo  outside  till  he  appears ;  in  this  instance  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  sing  his  medicine  songs  amidst  the  solitary  wilds  of  the  mountain  slopes. 

68,  1.  ma'ntclugi'tk.  This  temporal  adverb  places  the  mode  of  punishment  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  informant  among  the  ancient  customs  of  the  people.  Compared  to  what 
is  stated  here,  the  trial  of  Doctor  John  shows  a  material  modification  in  the  dealings 
with  suspected  conjurers,  attributable  to  the  influence  of  the  white  population. 

68,  1.  10.  sal^lta  is  always  used  in  a  passive  signification,  “  to  be  afflicted  with  the 
tamanuash  spell  or  bewitching  power  ”,  which  conjurers  can  send  out  at  will. 

68,  1.  2.  The  words  inclosed  in  quotation  marks  anticipate  all  that  follows  up  to 
68,  10. 

68,  2.  8.  a-i.  This  particle  has  the  signification:  “undeniably,  evidently”. 

68,  5.  shu'ta  hu'nk.  The  “working”  of  a  conjurer  on  a  patient’s  body  consists  in 
rubbing,  pressing,  magnetizing,  in  blowing  on  it,  and  in  pouring  water  over  the  face  or 
other  parts.  Sucking  out  the  object  which  caused  the  disease  is  of  course  the  principal 
operation  called  for  to  effect  a  cure. 

68,  5.  mu'ns;  it  is  not  stated  whether  this  h&nshish  was  a  frog,  a  worm,  a  small 
stick,  or  any  such  thing ;  this  is  immaterial,  for  the  Indian  strictly  believes  that  the 
article  was  removed  from  the  patient’s  body  and  that  it  caused  the  disease. 

68,  6.  hautsantkiug  and  68,  8 :  shukpaltakiug  stand  for  h&ntchantki  giug  and 
shukpalitki  glug;  cf.  shu'kpeli. 

68,  6.  hantchipka  properly  means:  “he  sucks  towards  himself”;  husatchipgapgle 
“he  throws  up  again  to  himself”;  viz.  into  his  mouth,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  it  out 
with  his  hands. 

68,  7.  lutatkish  is  the  conjurer’s  assistant.  His  office  is  to  repeat  his  tunes  or 
speeches  before  those  present  in  the  lodge,  to  expound  or  explain  his  sayings,  to  start 
songs  and  tunes  in  his  stead,  and  to  perform  such  manipulations  as  mentioned  here. 

68,  8.  k’la'ksh,  contracted  from  k’lakapkash,  the  dead,  the  deceased ;  k’lekapkash 
telshampka,  to  be  on  the  point  of  death. 

68,  8.  tchd-ul^a :  he  rises  from  his  seat  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  blanket  near  the 
patient’s  couch,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving. 

69,  1.  hushtso/a.  The  killing  of  a  doctor  or  doctress  by  the  relatives  of  the  pa 
tient  who  died  under  his  or  her  treatment  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
until  quite  recently.  In  some  tribes  the  third  failure  in  curing  brought  certain  death 
on  the  conjurer,  especially  when  he  had  received  his  reward  in  advance. 
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SH  A  MANIC  DANCE-DIRECTIONS. 


Given  by  Dave  Hill  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


“W&lok  mat  t&'nepni  wait<$lat  n&t  g^nuapka  kshiulaktsu^pkuk  we- 

“  For  sweating  during  five  days  we  shall  go  to  have  a  dance  the 

walaksh  tchish.  At  g&itak  flksat  p&n  a.  Wu'sa  ni  luskuapkug.  Kllank 

old  women  also.  Ye  shall  go  on  a  feast  to  eat.  I  fear  I  may  get  too  warm.  Loud 

(men) 

3  at  tsuinuapk;  tunepni  at  nutish  tsufnuapk.  At  tchish  hfhashuaksh  ksiu- 

ye  mast  sing;  at  five  ye  fires  ye  have  to  sing.  Ye  too  (women  and)  fellows  begin 

laktampka  litstakiank;  untsa/g  na'tnag  pa-uapk  tu'm  mbu'sliant.  “Silalsh 

to  dance  with  exertion ;  by  and  by  then  ye  shall  eat  plenty  to-morrow.  “  Disease 

mat  na'bakuapk”  kiuks  n&-asht  shapa,  yayaya-as  mat  nd-asht  s4pa;  “ku't- 

willcomeon”  thesha-  thus  says,  some  taminnash-  (to him)  “it  is  so”  says;  “of  small- 

man  medicine 


6  kaks  mat  sissalaluapk”  yayayd-as  mat  n&-ast  sh&pa.  Sudssuaktch  m4k- 

pox  it  says  will  suffer  (the  peo-  the  tamdnoash  just  so  says.  Are  weeping  peo¬ 

ple)” 

laks  nanuk  wuss6ga  ku't^aks.  NAast  kiuks  w&lok  sapa:  “T&nni  ilksh 

pie  all .  afraid  of  smallpox.  So  the  sha-  before  speaks :  “  How  many  food- 

man  sweating  backets 


sha' tu  at?  tankSni  at  i'lksh?  Ldpni  td-unepanta  pa'n  tunep  p^-ula; 

do  ye  count?  how  many  already  buckets?  Twice  ten  and  five; 

9  kdnk  a  ni  sa'tu.” 

so  many  I  count.” 


NOTES. 


70, 1  etc.  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  careless,  jargon-like  conversational  style 
in  vogue  among  the  E-ukshikni,  and  without  commentaries  and  glosses  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  at  the  true  meaning. 

These  directions  are  intended  to  gather  the  people  at  the  communal  dance- 
house  for  a  dance  lasting  five  nights.  The  dance  is  performed  around  the  fires  with 
almost  superhuman  exertions,  in  order  to  produce  profuse  perspiration  and  to  prevent 
thereby  any  infection  by  disease.  The  conjurer  or  shaman  is  charged  with  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  all  dances,  most  of  which  are  of  a  religious  character.  This  kind  of  sweating 
is  called  “  wdla”,  while  sweating  in  a  temazcalli  or  sweat-house  is  u  spukli v.  The  kiuks 
is  introduced  as  speaking  all  these  words.  The  particle  mat  indicates  that  the  words 
given  are  those  of  another  than  of  the  narrator. 

70,  1.  waitolat;  in  common  parlance:  tunepni  waitash  gi'ulank,  or:  tunepni  giu- 
lauk,  or  in  Modoc  tunepni  waitblan. 

70,  1.  kshiulaktclia  different  from  ksiul^a;  see  Grammar  (List  of  suffixes).  These 
dances  take  place  in  winter  time  and  are  held  from  two  to  four  times  every  season. 

70,  2.  wewala'ksh.  This  is  one  of  the  festivities  from  which  old  women  are  not 
excluded ;  they  often  take  part  in  the  dance  themselves. 


DETAILS  OF  A  CONJURER’S  PRACTICE. 
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70,  2.  i'lks  (from  el^a,  ll/a,  to  lay  down)  is  the  fall  dish,  basket,  or  bucket  (kala),  on 
which  the  victuals  are  brought  in  j  but  it  means  also  the  food  itself,  and  the  dance-feast 
on  which  they  are  eaten.  Locative  case :  i'lksat. 

70,  3.  shuina  is  often  incorrectly  pronounced  tsuina. 

70,  3.  nuti'sh ;  verbally :  while  burning  fivefold  j  while  five  fires  are  blazing. 

70,  3.  At  tchi'sh :  the  young  men,  who  strip  themselves  naked  down  to  the  hips 
during  the  performance,  begin,  their  dance  after  the  women  have  had  one  turn. 

70,  5.  na/bakuapk :  see  nepka,  in  Dictionary. 

70,  5.  yayayd-as  means  a  certain  tam&nuash  witchcraft  which  inspires  the  conjurer : 
the  conjurer  tells  the  people  just  what  (nd-ast)  the  yayaya-as  said  to  him. 

70, 6.  7.  s,  sh  is  here  in  three  words  doubled  to  ss :  shlshalaluapka,  shuashudktcha, 
and  wusoga ;  ku't/aks  forms  the  indirect  object  of  the  first  of  these  verbs. 

70,  7.  wdlok  sdpa.  The  kinks  gets  the  inspiration  from  the  y  ay  ay  4- as  only  after 
sweating ;  then  he  can  tell  (sapa)  the  people,  when  the  disease  will  come. 

70,  8.  tankSni :  after  tankini  at  i'lksli  suppljr  Itpa  ?  (did  ye  bring  in  *?). 

70,  8.  9.  sha'tu,  sa'tu  for  the  more  usual  form  sha'tua;  pa/n  alter  td-unepanta  is 
incorrect  and  unnecessary  j  this  conjunction  should  stand  there  only  after  ta-undpni  or 
td-unep. 


DETAILS  OF  A  CONJURER’S  PRACTICE. 


Given  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect  by  Minnie  Froben. 


Maklaks  shudkiuk  kiuksash  kd-i  guThi  htinkSlam  lddshashtat,  nddna 

Indians  in  calling  the  conjurer  not  enter  his  into  lodge,  they 

halloo 

sha’hmoknok;  kiuksh  toks  wdn  kiukdyank  muduash  m’na  karnta  pi'sh. 

to  call  (him)  ont ;  the  conjurer  red  fox  hanging  out  on  a  assign  his  outside  “of  him’’. 

pole. 

Kukiaks  tchu'tanish  gdtp’nank  wigdta  tch^l%a  ma/shipksh.  Liitatkish  3 

Conjurers  when  treating  approaching  close  by  sit  down  the  patient.  The  expounder 

wigdta  kiukshesh  tcha’hldnshna.  Skuy^ga  kluks,  w^wanuish  tchik  windta 

close  to  the  conjurer  sits  down.  Starts  choruses  the  con-  females  then  join  in 

jurer,  singing 

liukidmnank  nadska/skak  tckutcktmskask.  Hdnshna  ma/skisk  ku'nk 

crowding  around  him  simultaneously  while  he  treats  (the  sick).  He  sucks  diseased  that 

hishudksliask,  tdtktish  i'shkuk,  kantckipka  tchfk  kukudga,  wishinkdga,  6 

man,  the  disease  to  extract,  liesncksout  then  a  small  frog,  small  snake, 

mudkaga,  kako  gfntak,  kdhaktok  nanuktua  nshendshkdne.  Ts’u'ks  toks 

small  insect,  bone  afterwards,  whatsoever  anything  small.  A  leg 

k^-uskt  tch^kgle  ltkal;  lulp  toks  ma'skiskt  tch^kelitat  lgu'm  sku'kglauk 

being  frac-  the  (bad)  he  ex-  eyes  but  being  sore  into  blood  coal  mixing 

tured  blood  tracts ; 

ki'tua  ludpat,  ku'task  tchish  kskdwa  liilpat  pu'klask  tui%ampgatk  9 

he  pours  into  the  eyes,  a  louse  too  introduces  into  the  the  white  of  protruding 

eye  eye 

ltui/aktgi  glug. 

for  eating  out. 
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NOTES. 

71, 1.  shudkia  does  not  mean  “to  call  on  somebody77  generally,  but  only  “to  call  on 
the  conjurer  or  medicine  man”. 

71,  2.  wan  stands  for  wdnam  nl'l :  the  fur  or  skin  of  a  red  or  silver  fox ;  kanita 
pi'sh  stands  for  kanitana  l&tehash  m’u&lam:  “outside  of  his  lodge  or  cabin”.  The 
meaning  of  the  sentence  is:  they  raise  their  voices  to  call  him  out.  Conjurers  are  in  the 
habit  of  fastening  a  fox-skin  outside  of  their  lodges,  as  a  business  sign,  and  to  let  it 
dangle  from  a  rod  stuck  out  in  an  oblique  direction. 

71,  3.  tchel^a.  During  the  treatment  of  a  patient  who  stays  in  a  winter-house,  the 
lodge  is  often  shut  up  at  the  top,  and  the  people  sit  in  a  circle  inside  in  utter  darkness. 

71,  5.  liuki&mnank.  The  women  and  all  who  take  a  part  in  the  chorus  usually  sit 
in  a  circle  around  the  conjurer  and  his  assistant ;  the  suffix  -mna  indicates  close 
proximity.  Nadsha'skak  qualifies  the  verb  winota. 

71,  5.  tchutchtnishash.  The  distributive  form  of  tchu/t’na  refers  to  each  of  the 
various  manipulations  performed  by  the  conjurer  on  the  patient. 

71,  5.  ma'shish,  shortened  from  mashipkash,  ma/shipksb,  like  k'la/ksli  from  k’lak- 
apkash,  68,  8. 

71,  6.  7.  There  is  a  stylistic  incongruity  in  using  the  distributive  form  only  in 
kukuaga  (kue,  frog),  kahaktok,  and  in  nshendshkaue  (nshekdni,  ndshekani,  tsekani^ 
tch4k6ni,  small),  while  inserting  the  absolute  form  in  wisliink4ga  (wishink,  garter-snake) 
and  in  k4ko ;  mu'lkaga  is  more  of  a  generic  term  and  its  distributive  form  is  therefore 
not  in  use. 

71,  7.  kdhaktok  for  k4-akt  ak;  ka-akt  being  the  transposed  distributive  form  kakat, 
of  k&t,  which,  what  (pron.  relat.). 

71,  8.  lgu'm.  The  application  of  remedial  drugs  is  very  unfrequent  in  this  tribe; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  term  “  conjurer”  or  “shaman”  will  prove  to  be 
a  better  name  for  the  medicine  man  than  that  of  “  Indian  doctor”. 

71,  9.  ku'tash  etc.  The  conjurer  introduces  a  louse  into  the  eye  to  make  it  eat  up 
the  protruding  white  portion  of  the  sore  eye. 


Kalak. 

THE  RELAPSE. 

Given  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect  bv  Dave  Hill. 


Ha  n&yans  hissu&ksas  ma'shitk  kalak,  tsui  kiuks  na'-ulakta  tchut&n- 

Wben  another  man  fell  sick  as  a  relapse,  then  the  conjurer  concludes  to  treat 

uapkuk.  Tchui  tchuta ;  tchui  y&-uks  liuk  shlai  k&lak  a  gek.  Tchi  kuk 

(him).  And  he  treats;  and  remedy  this  finds  out  (that)  relapsed  he.  Thus  the 

3  shui'sk  sapa.  Tsui  na'sh  shui'sk  sdyuaks  hu'mtcha  kdlak,  tchui  nanuk  huk 

song-rem-  indicates.  And  one  song-rem-  having  found  (that)  of  the  kind  of  re-  then  all  those 

edy  edy  out  lapsed  (he  is), 

shul'sh  tpa'wa  hu'nksht  kaltchitchikshash  heshuampblftki  gfug.  Tchui 

remedies  indicate  (that)  him  the  spider  (-remedy)  would  cnre.  Then 
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liil'k  k&ltchitchiks  ya-uka;  uba-us  htik  k&ltchitchiksam  tchuteno'tkish. 

the  spider  treats  him ;  a  piece  of  of  the  spidor  (is)  the  caring-tool, 

deer -skin 

Tsui  hunkantka  uM-ustka  tchutd;  tatdktak  huk  kfilak  ma'sha,  ga'tak 

Then  by  means  of  that  deer-skin  he  treats  just  the  size  that  relapse  is  infected,  somnch 

(him) ;  of  the  spot 

uba-ush  ktu'shka  ta'tak  huk  ma'sha.  Tsui  huk  kaltchitchiks  siundta  3 

of  deer  skin  hecntsont  as  where  he  is  suffering.  Then  the  “spider”  song  is  started 

na'dskank  hu'nk  uba-ush.  Tchu'yuk  p’laita  n^tatka  skutash,  tsui  sha  hu'nk 

while  applying  that  skin-piece.  And  he  over  it  ho  stretches  a  blanket,  and  they  it 

udu'pka  hana'shisktka,  tsui  hu'k  guta'ga  tsula'kshtat ;  ga'tsa  lupi  kiat^ga, 

strike  with  conjurer’s  arrows,  then  it  enters  into  the  body ;  a  particle  firstly  enters, 

tsui  tsule'ks  k’lakd,  tchiii  at  pushpushuk  skle'sh  huk  ubd-ush.  Tsui  ma'ns  6 

then  (it)  body  becomes,  and  now  dark  it  to  look  at  that  skin-piece.  Then  after  a 

while 

t&nkeni  ak  waitash  hu'k  pushpushli  at  ma'ns=gitk  tsula'ks=sitk  shla'sh.  Tsi 

after  so  and  days  that  black  (thing)  at  last  (is)  flesh-like  to  look  at.  Thus 

so  many 

ni  s&yuakta ;  tumi  hu'nk  shayuakta  hu'masht=gisht  tchuti'sht ;  tsuyuk 

I  am  informed ;  many  men  know,  (that)  in  this  manner  were  effected  and  he  then 

cures ; 

tsushni  wa'mpele. 

always  was  well  again. 

KOTES. 

72,  1.  n&yans  hissu&ksas :  another  man  than  the  conjurers  of  the  tribe.  The  ob¬ 
jective  case  shows  that  ma/shitk  has  to  he  regarded  here  as  the  participle  of  an  imper¬ 
sonal  verb :  ma'sha  nush,  and  ma'sha  nu,  it  ails  me,  I  am  sick. 

72,  1.  kdlak,  relapse.  Relapse  is  not  substantive,  hat  adjective  in  the  sense  of  a 
person  having  fallen  back  into  the  same  disease  by  which  he  was  afflicted  before ; 
kalkgla,  to  fall  sick. 

72,  2.  ya-uks  is  remedy  in  general,  spiritual  as  well  as  material.  Here  a  taman- 
uash  song  is  meant  by  it,  which,  when  sung  by  the  conjurer,  will  furnish  him  the  cer¬ 
tainty  if  his  patient  is  a  relapse  or  not.  There  are  several  of  these  medicine-songs,  but 
all  of  them  (nbnuk  hu'k  shui'sh)  when  consulted  point  out  the  spider- medicine  as  the 
one  to  apply  in  this  case.  The  spider’s  curing-instrument  is  that  small  piece  of  buck¬ 
skin  (ubd-ush)  which  has  to  be  inserted  under  the  patient’s  skin.  It  is  called  the 
spider’s  medicine  because  the  spider-song  is  sung  during  its  application.  A  spider- 
song  in  use  among  the  Modocs  is  given  below. 

73,  5.  ha'nashish  appears  as  the  subject  of  an  incantation  song  in  the  song-list  of 
Sergeant  Morgan. 

73,  5.  guta'ga.  The  whole  operation  is  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  spectators  by  a 
skin  or  blanket  stretched  over  the  patient  and  the  hands  of  the  operator. 

73,  5.  kiatdga.  The  buckskin  piece  has  an  oblong  or  longitudinal  shape  in  most 
instances,  and  it  is  passed  under  the  skin  sideways  and  very  gradually. 

73,  7.  t&nkeni  ak  waitash.  Dave  Bull  gave  as  an  approximate  limit  five  days’ 
time. 
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THE  MONTHS  OF  THE  YEAR. 


Obtained  from  “Pete”  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


Gaptsatka  fi-ukskikni  m&klaks  p&ha  udsaks;  luela  kapto  Y&-ag; 

In  the  month  of  the  Lake  Indians  dry  the  large  kill  gudgeons  at  the 

the  small  finger  sucker ;  Bridge  ; 

KtaUTupakslii  tkalmakstant  otflks  luela  ho'ank.  At  sa  k<5-i%aktchuapka, 

of  Standing-Rock  to  the  westward  fish-dam  kill  when  jump-  Now  they  will  leave  home  (soon), 

ing. 

3  at  kamals  paM;  kd-i^aga,  ka'shla  sa,  kol&lsuapk  mat  sa,  tawiks&lsuapk 

and  dry  fish  they  pre-  they  leave,  go  after  ipos  thev,  will  gather  kol  they,  will  gather  tawiks 

pare  ; 

mat  s  at,  po'ksalsuapk  mat  sa,  at  sa  pdpakuapk  satnalhuapka  sa,  suaitlal- 

they,  will  dig  camasn  they,  they  will  bake  (it),  roast  it  (3  days)  they,  roast  it 

uapk ;  sakd  a  po'ks. 

(lday);  eat  raw  camass. 

6  T%6powatka  pahd  at  po'ks  iwidshat,  at  fi-uksi  gdnuapka  woksalsuap- 

In  the  thumb-month  dried  then  camass  they  put  un-  now  for  Kla-  they  will  start  to  gather 

def  ground,  math  Marsh 

k&tki  giug;  k&yudsh  nft'ka  wokash.  At  nu'ka  wdkash,  wdksalsha  at  tiinepni 

lily-seed ;  not  yet  is  ripe  pond-lily  seed.  Now  has  lily-seed,  they  gather  (it)  for  five 

ripened 

waitash,  kanktak  wdkslat  Eukshikni.  Snikanua  nadshgshapt&nkni  waitash ; 

days,  so  long  may  gather  the  Lake  people.  They  let  it  ripen  during  six  days; 

(it) 

9  nadshgshapt&nkni  waitash  wdkash  shuta'shlat,  awo'lat,  pdksat,  shiulina, 

during  six  days  the  nuphar-  they  grind,  cook,  rub  fine,  winnow, 

seed 

lulina.  Na'sh  willishik  palasham=wa%oksh  lap  t&la,  l^al^amnishti  lulinash 

make  flour.  One  sack  of  the  flour-bags  two  dollars,  in  a  long,  heavy  sack  the  ground-up 

wdkash 

tunep  t&la.  Nu'^atk  wdkash  iwi^i'e  ka-itua  nu  kaila.  “Tanka  iwi%a  1? 

five  dollars.  Boasted  lily-seed  filled  in  none  in  the  “How  many  did  fill  yon! 

sacks  '  country. 

12  l&pkshapta  kan  iwi'^a  willishik?’’  “nu  td-unip  willfshik  iwi'%a!”  Wd- 

seven  who  did  fill  sacks?”  "I  ten  sacks  have  filled  Wo- 

up!" 

wan’sh  pi'la  wo'kshla,  hi'hassuaks  g&nkanka  pa^odes,  tcha'-u.  At  sa  lidwi- 

men  only  gatfaor  wdkash,  the  men  hunt  mnlt-deers,  antelopes.  Now  they  will  haul 

uapk,  skuya  wdkash.  At  a  slia  i  hi'wi-uapk ;  dwaktes  skdna,  m&ktsina 

(it)  home,  crush  lily-seed.  Just  they  home  will  bring  it  j  to  the  island  they  row,  camp  there 

15  Nu'shkshi,wo'ns  Idktsat  Ldmd-isham  Nute'ks,  Vushi'nkam  Tinuash,  Ldl’laks, 

at  Skull-place,  canoes  thev  put  away  at  .Thunderbolt,  at  “  Snake-Drowned  ”,  at  “Slope- 

in  lake  bottom  steps  " 

Lko'm  A'-ush;  kdkokish  ldloksgish  ktdl^a,  St6palsh=Tama'dsh,  T<S-ilkat 

at  Black  Lake;  at  the  ford  the  rifle  drop,  at  Peeled-Pine,  atBail-Pyra- 

.  mid 

pida  wfhla;  tchia  ndnuk  Kak=Kshawaliaksh;  ndnka  tchia  Tchikass= 

stops  everyone  at  Raven’s  Place;  some  (will)  atop  at  Bird’s 

18  Walakgishtat. 

Lookout. 
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Spdluishtka  at  h^wi,  iwi-idsha  wokash.  Nat  a  g^nanuapk!  ndnuk 

In  the  index-month  they  haul,  take  home  the  lily-seed.  We  will  go  there  I  all 

nat  dna!  n&toks  waituapk,  wew&lha  watch,  hu'masht  nat  gi  wafta  w^wal- 

ofus  carry  it!  but  we  will  wait  one  are  sore  (our)  horses,  therefore  we  wait  one  because 

day,  day 

hasht  w&tch  k  a/mat.  Nad  gitd  pi^nuapk  p6l6kuantch,  ktalowalshu&pka  3 

are  sore  horses  on  back.  We  there  will  scrape  up  moth-chrysalids,  gather  pine-nnts 

nad.  Tchatcliapelu,  lidllaksh,  tutanksham,  hahashkemdlsham,  loldloisam, 

we-  Sweet  resin,  winged  pine-  blackberry,  black  cherry,  wild  gooseberry, 

nuts, 

tsind%am,  kla-ads,  w&shlalam  twain  na/d  std-ila.  K6-idse,  sht&dtk  kta/lo. 

sort  of  wdkash,  prunes,  squirrels’  hnckle-  we  gather.  Of  bad  taste,  full  of  resin  pine-nuts. 

berries  (are) 

T%6powatka  l-umami  w&tch  lala-a;  gdpgapele  m&klaks  kela/wiank,  6 

In  the  thumb-month  at  berry-time  mares  foal;  return  the  Indians  having  done 

(gatheiing), 

at  w^wanuish  o-olal6na,  at  sa  f-umaltka.  Bifnuapka  tcha/kele  fwam, 

the  females  dry  berries  by  they  return  from  berry-  They  will  drink  red  juice  of  huckle- 

the  fire,  gathering.  berries, 

tchilalat  hun  fwam.  Anshat  &nika  shash  l'wam ;  wfdsika  nanka  f  wain. 

boil  the  berries.  You  may  go  and  ask  them  for  huckle-  retentive  some  (are)  of  berries. 

berries ; 

Tupeluish  anfk  telu'ks,  tch&kela  n’s  skai  tak;  ts&kglatka  ifs  skaitki  sta.  9 

To  next  lodge  I  send  tule-basket,  willow-basket  to  me  to  give  in;  in  the  basket  tome  to  give  it  filled. 

PaMpk  tchish  iwam  luitki  n’s  14witchta  k.  Kd-i  sheshatufshtka. 

Dried  too  huckle-  to  give  tome  they  did  not  want.  Not  I  intend  to  sell  them, 

berries 

Sp^luishtka  spu/klishtat  ksliiwal^a,  papia/na  luldamalakstat.  At  hu'k 

In  the  index-month  in  the  sweat-house  they  dance,  inaugurate  by  the  winter-house.  Now  such  a 

feast  man 

kshu'n  hiwidshuapk,  at  hu't  hfwi ;  tunepni  na/d  shdpelakuapk.  “Tu'sh  12 

hay  will  haul  home,  and  that  hauls  (it)  in  five  (stacks)  we  will  stack  (it)  up.  “  Where 

man  in ; 

nu  shdpelakuapk”?  “l&pash  fl%at,  atfsh  shufnshnank  fl^at;  f  tchkash  1 

I  shall  stack  it ?  "  “in  two  heap  it  in  a  long-  (stack)  stacking  heap  it  you  also  you 

stacks  ye,  stretching  ye! 

nu'sh  shatu&yuapk  mbusant.  tJnipni  waita;Sh  i  n’s  shatuayuapka.” 

me  must  help  to-morrow.  Four  days  you  me  must  help.” 

T&t%6lam  hehdt%e  tapak.  *  15 

In  the  midfinger-  fall  the  leaves, 
mouth 

Gaptchelam  shin&ktishtka  ka/na. 

In  the  ring-finger  month  it  is  snow¬ 

ing. 

G&ptsatka  mu  ka/na. 

In  the  mouth  of  heavily  it  snows, 
the  small  finger 

T%6powatka  w^tko^-ush;  k^na.  18 

In  the  thumb-month  is  frozen  the  lake;  it  is  snow¬ 
ing. 

Spdluishtka  kto'tsa  mu;  w41a  kshiulgishtat. 

In  the indox-month  it  rains  much;  they  in  the  dance-house. 

dance 

Tat^elam  tsuam  liiela  Nilaksi  Tsuyake'ksni. 

In  the  m  dfinger-  large  kill  at  Nilaks  the  Linkville  Indians, 
month  suckers 

G&pts6lam  shin&ktishtka  uds&ksalsha  Kbkgtat,  ka/shla  sa.  21 

In  the  ring-finger  month  they  take  large  in  Lost  River,  (and)  get  ipos. 

suckers 
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NOTES. 

This  text  intends  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  various  occupations  of  the  northern  tribe 
or  E-ukshikni  in  every  month  of  the  year,  and  is  partially  worded  in  a  form  which 
may  be  called  dramatic.  These  statements  are  not  always  arranged  in  logical  order, 
but  a  profusion  of  ethnologic  details  gives  intrinsic  value  to  them. 

The  months  of  the  M&klaks  year  do  not  coincide  with  the  months  of  our  calendar, 
for  they  extend  from  one  new  moon  to  the  next  one,  and  therefore  should  be  more 
properly  called  moons  or  lunations.  Twelve  and  a  half  of  them  make  up  the  year,  and 
they  are  counted  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands.  The  first  moon  of  their  year  begins 
on  the  first  new  moon  after  their  return  from  the  wokash-harvest  at  Klamath  Marsh, 
which  is  the  time  when  all  the  provisions  and  needful  articles  have  been  gathered  in 
for  the  winter.  Work  is  then  stopped  and  the  communal  dances  begin,  the  doctor- 
dances  as  well  as  those  conducted  by  the  chiefs,  and  everybody  participates  in  them 
except  those  who  are  out  hunting  in  the  mountains  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
This  mode  of  counting  the  moons  on  the  digits  was  once  popular,  but  on  account  of  its 
imperfections  it  is  now  forgotten  by  the  majority  of  the  tribe.  Instead  of  it  they  reckon 
time  by  the  seasons  in  which  natural  products  are  harvested,  as:  udsaksa/mi,  “in  the 
big  sucker  time”;  i-uma/mi,  “in  the  berry  season”,  or  they  use  our  calendar  months. 

The  first  moon  mentioned  in  our  text,  g4ptche,  answers  generally  to  our  May. 
The  two  next  moons  are  counted  on  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  hand  not  used 
immediately  before ;  with  this  last  moon  their  year  has  come  to  an  end.  The  next 
five  moons  are  counted  again  on  the  digits  of  the  first  hand,  and  so  forth.  The  half 
moon  making  up  their  full  year  is  not  accounted  for  in  this  text. 

74,  2.  Ktal=Tupakshi  is  a  locality  of  renown  in  the  folklore  of  the  Klamath  tribe. 
It  lies  near  the  confluence  of  Sprague  and  Williamson  Rivers,  on  the  property  of  an 
Indian  named  TcMlo^ins.  The  otilks  is  the  fish-dam  (from  utila),  where  the  Indians 
wade  in  the  water  with  their  dip-nets  and  catch  the  fish  while  it  ascends  the  river  in 
spring-time  in  enormous  quantities.  This  fish-dam  does  not  reach  the  water’s  surface. 

74,  2.  The  direct  object  of  luela  is  kapto,  its  subject  maklaks  ho'ank. 

74,  3.  k4malsh  pah4  means :  they  dry  the  fish  which  they  have  just  caught  by 
exposing  it  to  the  sun  on  limbs  of  trees,  and  then  make  k&malsh  by  pounding  it. 
Kdmalsh  is  a  derivative  from  gama,  to  pound. 

74,  3.  ko-i^aga  is  identical  with  guikaka;  derived  from  kiii,  “away,  far  off”  ;  gui- 
^atchka  is :  to  start  out  annually  to  the  prairies  where  roots  etc.  are  harvested. 

74,  5.  saka  a  po'ks :  they  eat  sometimes  the  camass  raw,  but  only  at  the  time  when 
digging  it.  Bulbs,  roots,  pods,  chrysalids  and  berries  are  gathered  by  women  only. 

74,  6.  paha  at  p. ;  this  is  equivalent  to  pah4tko  po'ks  iwidshat.  They  bake  the 
camass  and  put  it  in  their  caches  at  the  place  where  they  intend  to  stay  next  winter. 

74,  8.  shnlkanua.  During  the  time  when  a  pause  is  made  in  the  gathering-process, 
the  conjurer  carefully  watches  the  ripening  of  the  pods  not  yet  harvested  and  arranges 
public  dances.  When  the  sun  has  done  its  work,  he  solemnly  announces  it  to  the 
women,  and  tney  go  to  work  again  in  their  canoes. 

74,  9.  sbiulina.  From  the  preceding  we  should  expect  shiulinat,  lulinat. 

74,  10.  willishik  is  the  generic  term  tor  larger  kinds  of  provision-sacks ;  it  means 
here  a  sack  of  fifty  pounds  seed  or  grain,  while  the  w4*oks  holds  hundred  pounds.  In 
pdlasham-w^oksh,  however,  the  latter  word  is  taken  in  its  generic  sense  of  sack,  bag. 
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All  these  different  kinds  of  sacks  or  bags  were  originally  made  of  bulrush- stalks  (tule) 
and  the  tayash  was  made  of  straw. 

74. 11.  kaitua  nu  ka'ila.  The  sense  is  incomplete.  Probably  shayuakta  is  left  out : 
“I  do  not  know  of  any  in  the  whole  country”,  kalla  often  standing  for  kaflatat. 

74. 14.  dwalues.  There  are  several  islauds  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  vast 
extent  of  Klamath  Marsh,  but  only  one  is  meant  here. 

74. 15.  wo'ns  ilktsat.  They  submerge  their  dug-outs  at  several  places  on  the  beach, 
where  they  are  certain  to  find  them  in  the  next  wokash-season. 

74,  17.  pi'la  wi’hla  (or  pila  willash)  contains  perhaps  a  proper  name  of  a  locality, 
or  stands  in  connection  with  Toilkat,  “at  the  Rail-Pyramid”;  wilhaslash  means  top, 
apex.  The  stations  from  the  “  Ford ”  to  “  Bird’s  Lookout”  are  passed  by  the  tribe  when 
they  return  home  with  the  lily-seed  harvest-crop.  “They  drop  the  rifle”  is:  they  take 
a  rest.  All  these  localities  are  either  on  the  open  waters  of  Klamath  Marsh  or  on 
Williamson  River,  which  forms  its  outlet. 

75, 1.  iwl-idsha  wokash.  The  distance  between  Klamath  Marsh  and  the  William¬ 
son  River  is  from  20  to  25  miles,  and  horses  carrying  wokash  can  make  it  in  one  day. 
The  next  day  they  return  to  carry  another  load. 

75,  2.  natoks  waltuapk :  we  will  lie  over  one  day  to  let  our  horses  rest,  or  recover 
from  the  swellings  on  their  backs.  N&toks  stands  for  nat  toks. 

75,  5.  kla-ads  is  probably  a  kind  of  wild  prunes.  See  Dictionary :  keMtch. 

75, 8.  widsika  iwam.  “  Some  are  economical  with  their  own  berries,  and  prefer  not 
to  scatter  them  in  the  hands  of  others”;  Iwam,  huckleberry,  has  become  the  generic 
term  for  all  berries,  and  i-uma/mi  is  “  berry-season ”. 

75. 11.  spu'klish  here  means  the  large  communal  sweat-house;  it  is  used  frequently 
for  dances  and  kshiuwdl^ishtat,  coutr.  kshiiVl^ishtat  might  stand  instead  of  spuklishtat. 

75,  11.  papia'na,  vocalic  dissimilation  for  papa-6na;  derived  from  pan,  to  eat. 

75, 13.  ati'sh  etc.  “  Heap  ye  up  that  hay  in  two  stacks,  which  must  have  a  lengthy, 
long-stretching,  and  not  a  high,  cone-shaped  form!”  For  heaping  up  long  stacks 
one  verb  is  here  used,  and  another  for  making  the  high,  round  ones. 


Pu'lam  shumshe-elshtat  shashapkeleash. 

A  SKETCH  OF  BALL’S  MARRIED  LIFE. 


Given  by  Dave  Hill,  Subchief,  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 

P61uk  ka'liak  sn&wads  t’shln.  Tsui  snawa'dshla  Pampiam  pa'-ia  lupi' ; 

Ball  he  without  a  wife  grew  up.  Then  he  married  Pdmpi’s  daughter  at  first; 

tsui  wa'kala,  tsui  tat&  m&ntsak  mbusa'lan  gi.  Tsui  ka/tsa,  tstii  mbusa'- 

and  she  had  a  babe,  and  then  quite  a  while  he  lived  with  (her).  Then  he  left  (her),  and  l.ved  with 

alp6li  pan,  tsui  pan  kdtsa  sissu'kuk  tsu'ssak.  N&sh  wa/ka  sham  klakfi,  na/sh  3 

(her)  agaiD,  and  again  left  (her)  quarreling  continually.  One  babe  to  them  died,  another 

tchia;  at  sa  sipft^a,  tsui  na's  shnawa/dshla  pan  L4tsam  pa/-ia;  wats  sawana 

lived;  still  they  separated,  then  one  lie  married  after  Ldtchash’s  daughter;  horses  ho  gave 

(woman)  (this) 
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sas  tankak.  Tsui  wiggatak  tchia,  tsui  wa/kala,  tsiii  huk  mukdk  k’laka. 

to  them  not  many.  Then  together  they  lived,  and  she  became  and  the  babe  died. 

mother, 

Tsui  hu'nk  pan  wutodsna,  tsui  pan  mbusd-alp£le.  Ku-idslii  liu'k  snaw^ds; 

Then  her  again  he  gave np,  and  again  lived  with  (her).  Mischievous  (is)  that  woman; 

3  tsu'ssak  su'la  sha,  hissudks  hu'k  wu'lantana :  “tdm  mi'sh  setud^a  kani? 

constantly  haggled  they,  husband  the  need  to  ask  (her) :  “(did)  with  you  consort  anybody! 

sa'gs’  isb,  ka-i  sa-i'shiank.”  Tsi  sa  hu'n  ki  ndnuk  spuna/ks;  tsiii  si'ssuka 

tell  me,  not  concealing.”  So  they  said  every  night;  then  they  f.  n  ht 

nd-asbt  giug.  Tsui  sa  kii-i  su'ta  pipeHngshtan  stainas,  tsui  sa  kii-i  tchia. 

for  saying  so.  And  they  embittered  mutually  hearts,  and  they  wretch-  lived. 

edly 

6  Hu'mashUgiug  tu/mgni  lalaki  na/-ul%a,  tiimeni  huskiu'tankpele.  Tina 

On  this  subject  often  the  chiefs  ruled,  many  times  made  them  live  together  Once 

again. 

snawads  huk  palla  hisliuaks  m’na  shuddsisas  shato'1% ;  vu'nsatka  hunk 

woman  that  deceived  husband  her  (and)  with  a  soldier  copulated ;  in  canoe  (she) 

ska'na  pallank  sas  suldsdmkshi.  Tsi  huk  shu'ta  titnd  huk  snawa/ds;  tsui 

rowed  abstracting  from  to  the  troops.  Thus  acted  at  a  time  that  woman;  and 

away  (it)  them 

9  labiki  na-id/a  hu'nksht  Pudam  snawa'dsas ;  ktu'tsga  sa  huk  lalaki  satd- 

the  chiefs  tried  that  Ball’s  wife;  cut  hair  off  they  the  chiefs  for  bav- 

lakst  suddsisas.  Tchui  pan  kedsa  Paul ;  Waitangfshash  tsl's  seto'1%  tdnkt. 

iDg slept  with  soldier.  Then  again  left  (her)  Ball;  with  a  Warm  Spring  man  too  be  lodged  tbm. 

Tsui  pan  tubuse-alpla,  tsui  sas  wats  skdkta  pan,  tsui  sha  pan  ak  sissd'ka; 

And  again  he  lived  with  (her),  and  to  horses  he  paid  once  and  they  again  quarreled; 

them  over  more, 

12  at  sa  ku-i  bak  tsia  tsiissak,  tsui  lalaki  panak  hu'skiutka.  Tsiii  pan 

they  wretchedly  lived  always,  and  the  chiefs  once  more  made  them  live  And  again 

together. 

mbu'se-alp’l,  tu'sh  spungdtgapele  fi-ustat  tchfpksbl  hunk  snawa'dsas.  Pud 

he  lived  with  (her),  over  he  brought  back  on  Lake  shore  home  the  wife.  Ball 

there 

toks  hi'wi  himboks  tdnkt,  tchui  hi'-i  lelktcha  tchl'ktcliik  spu'nktchapaluk. 

hauled  logs  then,  and  there  abandoned  the  wagon  to  bring  (her)  back. 

15  Tsiii  spu'ntpampgle,  tsui  na'-ul%a  sha  pa/n,  spudhi  sa  Pudash,  tsui  sa 

And  he  brought  (her)  back,  and  tried  they  again,  imprisoned  they  Ball,  and  he  and 

she 

s^okta  sas  pa/n  watch,  tsui  sa  spunkampgle  pan,  tsui  sa  pan  hu'nk 

paid  them  once  horses,  and  they  set  (him)  free  again,  and  they  again 

more 

sumsa'-alank  tsfa. 

marrying  lived. 

18  Wakak  tsik  sa  tchia,  k4-i  ni  tu'm6nat. 

How  since  they  have  not  I  learnt, 

lived, 


NOTES. 

Matrimonial  reverses  like  the  one  given  in  this  narrative  are  by  no  means  un¬ 
common  among  the  Klamaths  of  the  present  day.  They  are  one  of  the  unavoidable 
consequences  of  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  females  from  the  former  rule  of  their 
brutal  husbands  through  the  advent  of  the  whites,  and  also  of  the  obnoxious  and 
corrupting  neighborhood  of  the  soldiers  at  Fort  Klamath. 
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77,  1.  The  name  Pul  is  pronounced  in  very  different  ways,  and  most  people  think 
it  is  the  English  name  Ball;  Poluk  is  Po'l  hu'k ;  tchia,  “lived”,  would  be  preferable  to 
t’shin  in  this  connection. 

77,  2.  3.  ka'tsa,  k6tsa  properly  means  to  cast  away ;  here :  to  abandon,  leave ; 
almost  identical  with  wutodsna  occurring'  below,  78,  2. 

77,  4.  siiw&na  sas :  he  did  not  give  many  horses  for  her  to  her  parents. 

78,  8.  pallank  sas.  This  shash  properly  refers  to  P&mpi  and  his  family,  for  PuPs 
wife  took  the  dug-out  canoe  of  P&mpi  and  rowed  with  it  to  the  soldiers.  This  was  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  and  occurred  in  the  winter  of  187C-’77. 

78,  13.  B-ustat  is  the  location  of  the  old  agency  buildings  at  Koh&shti,  in  northeast 
corner  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake. 

78,  14.  hi'-i.  On  that  occasion  Ball  left  his  wagon  in  the  midst  of  the  woods ;  hi, 
hi-i  means  “on  the  ground”. 

78,  15.  na/ul/a  sha  pa/n.  About  the  middle  of  September  1877  a  strong  escort  of 
Indians  brought  Ball  and  his  wife  to  the  “law-house”  at  the  Klamath  agency  to  be 
tried  by  the  chiefs.  A  delay  cf  several  days  occurred  before  he  was  confronted  with 
the  judges,  and  during  the  time  he  was  imprisoned  at  the  “  skukum-house”,  a  strong  log 
cabin  at  the  agency  serving  as  jail.  He  is  still  a  very  young  man,  and  on  being 
brought  there  he  was  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback  with  a  rifle  on  his  shoulders.  His 
father  is  an  Indian  from  the  Spokane  tribe,  and  Spukan  is  his  name. 

78, 16.  s^okta,  to  pay  a  fine;  to  be  fined  (by  the  chiefs).  See:  “Legal  Customs”, 
62,  5. 
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Obtained  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect  prom  Minnie  Froben. 


I. 


E-ukshikni  sh&keluk  sht-f^aga  y&mnash,  watch,  skutash  tchish. 

The  Lake  people  in  gambling  win  from  each  heads,  horses,  blankets  also, 

other 

Vu'nip  shulsheshlank ;  l&p  mAmeni,  s%Atash  tchish  14pi  ndshek&ne. 

With  four  they  play  the  stick -game ;  (there  thick  (sticks),  skin-covered  also  two  slender. 

(sticks)  are)  two  sticks 

NdslAkansh  sha  s^^tchashtka  shlin,  mAmenish  toksh  a  yAshakenank  3 

At  the  slender  they  with  index  and  mid-  guess,  at  the  thick  (ones)  however  (they)  with  index  finger 
(sticks)  die  finger 

shlin;  vAish  sha  kl&tchnank  shlin,  t%opow4tka  tch  Knank  shlin.  WAishtka 

guess ;  at  the  they  moving  ha-.d  side-  guess,  with  the  thumb  also  making  a  they  gness  By  the  vnish 
vdish  *  ways  Side  move  at. 

toks  sha  na'shak  kshe'sh  wi-uka;  s^dtehashtka  sha  l&p  wi-uka  kshe'sh, 

they  only  one  connting-  (can)  win ;  with  index  and  mid-  they  two  win  counting- 

stick  die  finger  sticks, 

yAsh%ish  sp^lshisht.  Tchiu  sa  kgl^wi  uduiwisham  f%aguk  n&nuk.  6 

J  the  index  having  put  for-  Then  they  stop,  from  the  losers  when  (hey  all  (stakes), 
ward.  have  won 
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II. 

iS-ukskikni  wewanuisk  sku'ska  pu'mam  tutatka  lemdtckat  ke'ltaiuank. 

Tbe  Klamath  Lake  females  play  a  game  beavers’  with  teeth,  on  a  rubbing  letting  (them; 

stone  drop. 

Skuskmalua=kipksk  p’laitala  tut  ndnuk  nl'kualkskt  la'p  kske'sk  ydnkua. 

Where  they  are  marked  nnaida  r«nth  nil 

Kukaludk  taksh 

(if)  falling  right  side  come  down, 


Both  female  (teeth) 
only 


having  fallen,  two 

tsui  ska  na'sk 

then  they  one 


checks  they  win. 

kske'sk  wiu/a. 

check  win. 


npside  teeth  all 

takani'lkuk  g^l^a, 

falling  right  side 
up 

L&lakiak  tcliisk  takani'lkuk  g&^a,  ku'nkant  tckisk  a  na'sk  wi-uka  kske'sk. 

Both  male  (if)  falling  right  side  come  on  that  account  also  one  (they)  gain  check, 

(teeth)  only  up  down, 

Kskawinaskt  tuksk  kaitua  wi-u^ant ;  tckui  ska  ndnuk  k^skkusli  ski-i'kaguk 

Falling  unequally  however  nothing  they  win ;  and  they  all  the  stakes  having  wou  from 

!  .  .  #  each  other 

6  kglewi.  Wewanuisk  pila  sku'ska,  kikaskuaksk  pil  sMkalsk. 

Women  only  play  (this  men  only  play  i he  stick- 

game),  game. 

III. 

E-ukskni  wdwanuisk  tcki'mma-uk  tinkanka  nanuk  skudktlsk  skdskam- 

The  Klamath  women  in  playiig  tchim-  run  forth  and  everyone  (willow)  poles  hold- 

Lake  md- ash  back, 

tchautk.  Pipelangsktant  yu'asklank  t4t%elam  skal^udtgisk  t^wa  4nku, 

iDS-  On  either  side  for  fixing  bases  in  the  middle  of  the  starting-places  (they)  sticks, 

plant 

9  tckui  ska  wutu'wal^a  skueko'sktka  tekknma-ask.  Kawu'tank  ska  vu- 

then  they  throw  up  with  (their)  poles  the  game-string.  Having  caught  (it)  they  throw 

tu'dskna,  tckui  ska  tinskna  katoktala,  sku'dsknuk  tekimma-ask  skutualska. 

(it  to  others),  then  they  run  over  there,  while  chasing  each  the  game-string  they  throw. 

other 

Tukni  wa’klklsk  wutu-fpele  skiwakuask  m’na ;  tckui  ska  kiudskna  ldna, 

One  party  the  poles  throwback  to  the  girls  (on)  their  and  they  runoff  run 

(side) ;  aside, 

12  sku'dskna  yu'asktala  ska  tckui. 

chase  each  other  to  the  bases  they  then. 


NOTES. 

I.  The  game  described  in  this  paragraph  is  played  with  four  shulshesh-sticks.  From 
this  term  is  formed  a  denominative  verb,  shulsheslila :  to  play  the  stick-game.  It  is  a 
guessing  game,  and  the  guesses  are  made  known  by  putting  fingers  forward,  a  gesture 
which  is  called  spMshna.  Hence  sp&shna,  sometimes  corrupted  into  spdldshna,  is  used 
as  a  term  equivalent  to  shulsh^shla,  to  play  the  stick-game;  and  a  third  verb  for  this  pas¬ 
time  is  sliakalsha.  More  minute  descriptions  of  the  three  games  will  follow  elsewhere. 

79,  1.  shi-i'/aga  is  the  reciprocal  torm  of  i^aga  to  win ,  gain ,  occurring  below. 
These  terms  mainly  refer  to  gains  made  in  gambling. 

79,  2.  shulsli6shlank  stands  here  for  the  periphrastic  shulsh^shlank  gi,  or  the 
simple  shulsheshla.  Derived  from  shulshesh,  and  this  from  shiila,  to  hand  over,  to  pass 
to  another. 

79,  2.  s^u'tash,  not  to  be  confounded  with  skutash,  blanlcet,  forms  apposition  to 
14pi  ndshek&ne.  The  two  slender  game-sticks  are  wrapped  in  narrow  strips  of  buck¬ 
skin  leather  (skfita,  to  wrap  in). 
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79, 3.  s^tcha,  to  extend  two  fingers,  viz.  tlie  index  and  the  middle  finger;  the  instru¬ 
mental  ease  of  the  verbal  substantive,  s*6tchaslitka :  by  extending  these  two  fingers. 

79,  3.  shim,  to  shoot,  to  shoot  forward,  to  hit ;  figuratively  used  for  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  hand  in  guessing  at  the  location  of  the  sticks  lying  under  the  tray  or 
pft’hla.  yu'shakna,  yushkgna,  or  yu's^a,  to  put  forward,  to  use  the  index  finger.  In 
this  game  that  finger  is  Called  yu'sh^ish,  and  not  by  its  usual  name,  sp^luish. 

79,  4.  vu'ish  is  the  location  of  the  thicker  sticks  coupled  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
thinner  ones  on  the  other ;  the  gesture  for  guessing  at  it  is  to  make  a  side  motion  with 
the  hand,  thumb  included.  In  the  text,  the  sense  would  become  clearer  by  wording 
it  thus :  vu'ish  sha  n£patka  t^opow&tka  tch  lenank  shim,  “  they  guess  at  the  vuish, 
whirling  around  with  the  hand,  thumb  included.”  L6na  is  to  perform  a  circular 
motion;  kl&tchna,  a  side  motion. 

79,  5.  s^tchashtka  sha  lap  wi-uka.  S^tchashtka  collides  here  apparently  with 
yu'sh^ish  spelshisht ;  it  seems  to  stand  for:  “they  win  two  checks,  if  they  have  guessed 
right  at  the  slender  sticks”. 

79,  5.  wi-uka.  They  win  one  (na'shak)  of  the  six  checks  or  counting-sticks,  if  the 
party  opposite  did  not  guess  correctly. 

II.  To  play  at  dropping  beavers’  teeth  (shku'sha)  is  the  subject  of  this  paragraph; 
the  game  itself  is  skushash.  The  four  teeth  of  the  beaver  are  marked  for  this  game 
by  the  incision  of  parallel  lines  or  crosses  on  one  side,  and  a  small  piece  of  woolen  or 
other  cloth  is  inserted  into  the  hollow  to  prevent  breaks  in  falling.  The  two  longer  or 
upper  teeth  of  the  beaver  are  called  the  male  (lakl),  the  pair  of  lower  and  shorter  the,  fe¬ 
male  teeth  (gulo,  kulu ;  distributive  form :  kukalu).  The  teeth  are  dropped  on  a  hard, 
level  substance,  as  a  metate  or  grinding  stone,  to  make  them  lie  flat.  The  marked 
side  of  the  teeth  wins,  if  it  is  turned  up  after  dropping.  The  teeth  of  the  woodchuck 
(mu-i,  moi)  serve  for  the  same  purpose. 

80,  2.  ShushmaluaJdpksh  stands  for  shushmaluasli=gipshtka  or  =gipkashtka,  the 
instrumental  case  of  the  participle  gitko,  possessed  of :  u  (if  they  fall  down)  on  that 
side,  where  each  is  possessed  of  marks”  (shumaluash). 

80,  2-4.  kshe'sh.  In  this  game  of  beavers’  teeth  (piimam  tut),  or  woodchucks’  teeth 
(muyam  tut)  they  use  twelve  check-sticks  to  coimt  their  gains  with.  The  game  is 
played  by  two  persons,  or  by  two  partners  on  each  side. 

80,  5.  Kshawiuasht  tuksh.  Kshawina  means  several  teeth  to  fall  down,  but,  as  the 
prefix  ksh-  indicates,  only  one  tooth  with  the  marked  or  winning  side  up. 

III.  The  tchimmd-ash  game  is  played  almost  exclusively  by  females.  The  tchim- 
ma-ash  is  a  string  about  2-3  feet  long,  to  the  ends  of  which  sticks  or  pieces  of  cloth  are 
tied;  it  is  taken  up  and  thrown  forward  by  two  flexible  willow  rods  (shu^kush,  w&’hl- 
kish)  to  playmates,  who  divide  themselves  into  two  parties.  Before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  game,  two  limits  (yuash)  are  meted  out  on  the  ground,  which  serve  as 
bases.  Both  of  them  are  located  between  the  lines  of  starting  (shal/u^tgish). 

80,  7.  shu^kusli :  two  poles ;  players  hold  one  of  them  in  each  hand. 

80,  9.  Kawu'tank  refers  to  the  playmates  of  the  opposite  party,  who  are  bound  to 
catch  the  flying  tchimmAash. 

80, 11.  shiwdkuash  seems  to  be  a  dissimilation  of  shiw&ka-ash. 

80,  11.  kxudshna  16na,  or  better :  kiudshnank  I6na. 
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SWEAT-LODGES. 


Given  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect  by  Minnie  Froben. 


E-ukshkni  l&pa  spfi'klish  gitko.  Kiikiuk  k^lekdpkash  spu'klishla  yd- 

Tbe  Lake  people  two  sweat-lodges  have.  To  weep  over  the  deceased  they  build  sweat-  dig- 

( kinds  of)  lodges 

pank  kaila ;  stutilantko  spu'klish,  kaila  waltchdtko.  Spu'klish  a  sha  shu'ta 

ging  up  the  ground;  are  roofed  (these)  sweat-  with  covered.  (Another)  sweat-  they  build 

lodges,  earth  lodge 

•  3  ku^-utch,  kitchikan’sh  stin4ga=shitko ;  sku'tash  a  w41dsha  spu'klishtat  tata- 

of  willows,  a  little  cabin  looking  like ;  blankets  they  spread  over  the  sweating-  when 

lodge 

tak  sg  spuklid.  T4tataks  a  hu'nk  wdas  Mia,  tatdtaks  a  hishuaksh  tchim&na, 

in  it  they  sweat.  Whenever  children  died,  or  when  a  husband  became  wid¬ 

ower, 

sn&wedsh  wgnuitk,  ku'ki  kglekdtko,  spu'klitcha  tumi  shashamoks=161atko ; 

(or)  the  wife  (is)  widowed,  they  for  canse  of  death,  go  sweating  many  relatives  who  have 

weep  lost ; 

6  tunepni  waitash  tchik  sa  hu'nk  spuklia.  Shiulakiank  a  sha  kt4i  huyula 

five  days  then  they  sweat.  Gathering  they  stones,  (they)  heat 

(them) 

skoilakudpkuk;  hutoks  kt4i  ka-i  tata  spukliu'tdiuish.  Spuklish  lupia 

to  heap  them  up  (after  those  stones  never  having  been  used  for  Sweat-lodge  in  front 

use) ;  sweating.  of 

huyuka;  kdlpka  a  4t,  ilhiat  4tui,  kidshna  ai  t  ambu,  kliulala.  Spu'kli  a 

they  heat  heated  (being)  when,  they  bring  at  once,  pour  on  water,  sprinkle.  Sweat  then 

(them) ;  (them)  inside  them 

9  sha  tumgni  “hours”;  kdlpkuk  g^ka  shualkdltchuk  pdniak  ko'ks  pdpe-udshak 

they  several  hours;  being  quite  they  (and)  to  cool  them-  without  dress  only  to  go  bathing  - 
warmed  up  leave  selves  off 

^wagatat,  kdketat,  4-ush  wigata.  Spukli-uapka  ma'ntch.  Shpdtuok 

in  a  spring,  river,  lake  close  by.  They  will  sweat  for  long  hours.  To  make  them¬ 

selves  strong 

i-ak^wa  k&pka,  sku'tawia  sha  w^wakag  knu'kstga.  Ndshidtchatka  knu'ks 

they  bend  young  pine- (they)  tie  together  they  small  brush-  with  ropes.  Of  (willow-)bark  the  ropes 

down  trees,  wood 

12  a  sha  shushata.  G4tpamp6lank  shkoshki'l^a  ktaktiag  hu'shkankok  kele- 

they  make.  On  going  home  they  heap  up  into  small  stones  in  remembrance  of  tho 

cairns 

kdpkash,  ktd-i  shush uankaptcha  i'hiank. 

dead)  stones  of  equal  size  selecting. 

NOTES. 

No  Klamath  or  Modoc  sweat-lodge  can  be  properly  called  a  swea t-house,  as  is  the 
custom  throughout  the  West.  One  kiud  of  these  lodges,  intended  for  the  use  of  mourn¬ 
ers  only,  are  solid  structures,  almost  underground ;  three  of  them  are  now  in  existence, 
all  believed  to  be  the  gift  of  the  principal  national  deity.  Sudatories  of  the  other 
kiDd  are  found  near  every  Indian  lodge,  and  consist  of  a  few  wiliow-rods  stuck  into 
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the  ground,  both  ends  being  bent  over.  The  process  gone  through  while  sweating  is 
the  same  in  both  kinds  of  lodges,  with  the  only  difference  as  to  time.  The  ceremonies 
mentioned  82,  4-13.,  all  refer  to  sweating  in  the  mourners’  sweat-lodges.  The  suda 
tories  of  the  Oregonians  have  no  analogy  with  the  estufas  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of 
New  Mexico,  as  far  as  their  construction  is  concerned.  Cf.  Notes  to  70, 1.  75,  11. 

82,  1.  lapa  spu'klisli,  two  sweat-lodges,  stands  for  two  kinds  of  sweat-lodges. 

82,  5.  shashamoksJolatko  forms  one  compound  word :  one  who,  or :  those  who 
have  lost  relatives  by  death;  cf.  ptish=lulsh,  pgishdulsh;  hishu&kga  ptish-lulatk,  male 
orphan  whose  father  has  died.  In  the  same  manner,  kelek&tko  stands  here  as  a  par¬ 
ticiple  referring  simultaneously  to  hishuaksh  and  to  snawedsh  w&mitk,  and  can  be 
rendered  by  “  bereaved ”.  SliasMmoks,  distr.  form  of  shd-amoks,  is  often  pronounced 
shesh&maks.  Tumi  etc.  means,  that  many  others  accompany  to  the  sweat-lodge,  into 
which  about  six  persons  can  crowd  themselves,  bereaved  husbands,  wives  or  parents, 
because  the  deceased  were  related  to  them.  Of.  le'pk’le^a,  le'pk’lekatko. 

82,  6.  Shiulakiank  etc.  For  developing  steam  the  natives  collect  only  such  stones 
for  heating  as  are  neither  too  large  nor  too  small ;  a  medium  size  seeming  most  appro¬ 
priate  for  concentrating  the  largest  amount  of  heat.  The  old  sweat-lodges  are  sur¬ 
rounded  with  large  accumulations  of  stones  which,  to  judge  from  their  blackened 
exterior,  have  served  the  purpose  of  generating  steam ;  they  weigh  not  over  3  to  5 
pounds  in  the  average,  and  in  the  vicinity  travelers  discover  many  small  cairns,  not 
over  four  feet  high,  and  others  lying  in  ruins.  The  shrubbery  around  the  sudatory 
is  in  many  localities  tied  up  with  willow  wisps  and  ropes. 

82,  10.  Spukli-u&pka  ma'ntch  means  that  the  sweating-process  is  repeated  many 
times  during  the  five  days  of  observance ;  they  sweat  at  least  twice  a  day. 


LuatpIsella  snawedsh  m’na. 
LAMENT  OVER  A  WIFE’S  LOSS. 


Obtained  from  Dave  Hied  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


Sn&weds  k’lekd.  Tsui  tsik  shpdtu  hissu&ksuk,  pa'wa  tsui,  pa/ne 

A  wife  dies.  Upon  this  strengthens  (her)  husband  alone,  plnnges  then,  again 

himself 

mfikual,  sta-6tank  kaitua  pdt;  tsui  tuti'%  yainatat  tu'tshna.  Tsui  shlaa 

camps  out,  famished  nothing  eats ;  then  (he)  dreams,  on  the  mount-  he  dozes.  Then  he  sees 

(and)  ains 

m&klaks,  tuti'%  hunk  nd-asht ;  tsui  ga'mpgle  l&dsashtat,  tsui  psin  hushtfk-  3 

people,  dreams  (he)  thus;  then  he  returns  to  (his)  lodge,  and  at  night  he  frequently 

tamna,  tsui  shla/popk,  tsui  at  shla'popk  siunoti'sh  tchkash.  Tsui  at  shufsh 

dreams,  and  has  visions,  and  then  he  has  balluci-  of  (female)  also.  And  magic  songs 

nations  choruses 

hu'k  na/strt  ki:  “tclia'kgli  g^kanuapka,  sumat  tsuk  at  g^ka  tch&kSle”!  tsui 

these  thus  say;  “blood  will  come  up,  to  tbo  in  time  eomesup  blood”!  then 
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liuk  tchdkel’  a  gepka.  Tsui  wewan’sh  gulf  wino'tnish;  shashuakfsk  tchi'sli, 

the  blood  comes  np.  Then  women  enter  who  form  chorns;  people  who  call  the  too, 

conjurer 

lutatkfsh  tchish,  shuashudktchlsh  matchatgfsh  tchish  gulf  l&tchashtat 

the  song-repeater  too,  bewailers,  listeners  also  enter  lodge 

3  rn’na. 

his. 


NOTES. 

The  ascetic  performances  and  ceremonies  here  described  are  going  into  disuse  at 
the  present  time.  When  they  were  fully  observed,  the  bereaved  husband  wandered 
alone  through  the  woods  and  wilds  (spotu)  for  five  days,  but  to  the  widow  these  ob¬ 
servances  extended  over  a  shorter  time.  For  this  purpose  both  sexes  wore  warm 
clothing,  but  took  to  worn-out  blankets  or  old  articles  of  raiment,  and  used  wisps  of 
the  ser viceberry -bush  as  belts. 

83,1.  shpdtu:  strong  and  unusual  bodily  exercise,  running  up  hill,  plunging  etc. 
was  and  is  still  considered  beneficial  to  the  body,  and  is  much  in  favor  with  the 
Indians.  Cf.  82,  10. 11. 

83, 1.  hissu&ksuk  for  hishuaksh  ak ;  the  husband  alone ,  not  in  company  of  others j 
pa'nfi  for  pa/n  a,  pen  a,  cf.  4t£nen  for  4t  a  nen  j  and  s6  for  sha,  they,  82,  4. 

83,  2.  ka-itua  pat  or  p’fit :  he  eats  nothing  at  the  time  while  wandering  j  pank, 
p’fink  might  stand  here  iustead  of  pfit ;  tu'tshna :  for  dozing  they  did  not  lie  down,  but 
tried  to  catch  a  little  sleep  while  walking  and  wandering. 

83,  2.  shlati,  and  tchfikSle  83,  5,  forms  sometimes  used  in  conversation  instead  of 
shlad,  shlea ;  tcha'kgle,  tch^kgli.  Cf.  yfika  for  ya'ka,  y6ka :  Note  to  16,  10. 

83,  3.  husliti'ktamna;  the  suffix  -tarnna  shows  that  pshin  stands  for  nfinuk  pshi'n 
gi'sh:  “nightly,  every  night.” 

83,  4.  siuno'tish  and  shui'sh  are  both  tam4nuash-songs,  but  of  a  different  character. 
See  Dictionary.  Shla'popka :  he  sees  in  his  dreams  what  he  has  heard  mentioned  in 
the  songs.  To  sing  or  repeat  songs  started  by  the  conjurer  devolves  almost  exclusively 
on  the  women  present  at  the  ceremony. 

83,  5.  siimat :  into  the  mouth ;  their  blood,  disturbed  by  the  constant  excitement 
produced  by  the  night  rambles,  ascends  to  the  throat,  and  is  sometimes  spit  out  by 
them. 

84,  2.  shuashufiktchisli.  By  their  loud  and  noisy  lamentations  (shu4ktcha,  to  cry, 
to  weep)  they  expect  to  avert  from  the  bereaved  husband  the  effects  of  the  tam4nuash- 
spell  (shui'sh)  which  he  has  seen  in  his  dreams. 

84,  2.  matcMtgish :  those  listening  to  the  words  uttered  by  the  conjurer  and  his 
repeater  or  expounder ;  they  are  of  both  sexes  and  also  act  as  bewailers. 
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CREMATION  OF  THE  DEAD. 


Obtained  from  J.  C.  D.  Riddle  in  the  Modoc  Dialect. 


£)-ukshikni  Mo'dokni  tutendpni  waitdlan  kel^ksht  vumi'.  At  idshi'sht 

The  Klamath  (and)  Modocs  on  the  fifth  day  after  decease  bury.  When  bringing  oat 
Lakes  (the  bodies) 

la'pi  g^na  tidsh  shutedshnoka.  At  gatpamnan  kailatat  wawal^a  wawaiha 

two  go  (ahead),  well  to  make  (all)  ready.  Then  having  arrived  on  the  ground  they  sit  down  (and)  wait 
(men) 

kelekapkash  itpano'pkasht.  Skentanapkash  at  itpano'pkasht  kshet’la^ip-  3 

the  dead  person  to  be  brought.  Sewed  up  for  transportation  (and)  tied  trans- 

kash  w&tchtat  at  tchpmu'tat  ltpa,  Hekshatlekitko  k’le^apkash  lupf  watch 

versely  on  a  horse  to  the  burying-  they  Carrying  transversely  the  deceased  ahead  the  horse 

ground  bring. 

gena ;  k’le%apkam  n&nuk  sM-amoksh  tap!'  galampaga. 

marches ;  of  the  deceased  all  relations  behind  follow  in  a  file. 

Tankni  maklaks  ksh^l^a  k’lekapkash,  watch  shiuka,  kshawal  at  hunk  6 

The  ancient  Indians  laid  down  the  corpse,  the  horso  they  killed,  deposited  then  the 

k’lek&pkash  anko  kedshlakstat,  watch  hunk  tchui  kted^ga,  watcham 

deceased  of  wood  on  a  pile,  the  horse  then  cut  up,  the  horse’s 

tchu'leks  nanukash  k’lekapkash  l'dsh^a.  L&kiam  tpewash  vunfpi  hihas- 

flesh  all  over  the  corpse  strewed.  Chief’s  by  orders  four 

sudtch^ash  161oksh  shnuitdmpka.  Pipelantan  luelualdyan  shnuitampka  9 

men  the  fire  were  keeping  up.  On  both  sides  standing  by  they  kept  (it>  up 

tchu'shak  pltchash  tchek,  tchui  sha  k’lewi.  Lu/luksh  shpitcht  tchui  t^alam 

constantly,  it  went  out  until,  then  they  quit.  The  fire  being  out  then  in  the  midst 

luksl&kshtat  hib^na,  lukslaksh  n^wisht  tchfsli  sheke'lke,  kaila  ke'la-unan 

of  the  ashes  (a  hole)  they  the  ashes,  the  remains  also  they  raked  into  earth  throwing  over 
dug,  (it), 

tchui  ktd-i  lkappa.  Vumi-u'lan  nanuk  tclri'shtala  kikantchampele.  Gre-  12 

then  stones  (they)  piled  After  burial  all  towards  home  they  marched  back  single  Hav- 

up.  file. 

luipgap’lin  p’na'lam  tchi'-ishtat  k’lekapkam  tchi'sh  shn<%an  tchui  n&nuk 

ing  returned  to  their  settlement,  of  deceased  the  lodge  burning  down  then  all 

maklaks  shein&shla.  K’lek&pkam  tchiwishtat  ktai  Mktcha;  k’le^apkam 

Indians  removed  elsewhere.  Of  deceased  on  the  late  dwell-  stones  they  left ;  of  deceased 

ing-place 

shd-amoksh  hadaktna  geno'ga  ktd-i  Mdakt  nutola/ktcha.  15 

(any)  relative  by  this  spot  passing  a  stone  on  it  threw. 

Ha  kam  tu'ma  wewesh&ltko  k’l^%a,  pen  hunkglam  wd-ash  k’l^ka 

If  somebody  much  offspring-having  died,  again  his  children  after  death 

hatdktok  hunk  vfimi' ;  n&nka  ati'  idshnan  hata'ktok  pen  vunn. 

right  there  them  thev  buried ;  some  from  bringing  at  this  very  again  they  buried. 

afar  (them)  spot 
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NOTES. 

Cremating  the  dead  is  a  practice  which  was  abolished  by  the  chiefs  on  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  reservation  in  or  about  1868.  At  the  Indian  graveyard  north  of  the  Wil¬ 
liamson  River  a  hill  of  12  feet  altitude,  where  the  corpses  of  Indians  of  the  Klamath 
Lake  (not  Modoc)  chieftaincy  were  burnt,  is  still  visible  and  untouched  since  then. 
With  the  exception  of  the  sentence  from  Skentan4pkash  to  Itpa,  the  first  paragraph 
refers  to  the  present  as  well  as  to  the  former  mode  of  funeral,  while  the  second  describes 
the  ancient  mode  of  cremation.  Cremation  prevailed  also  among  the  Snake  and  Pai-Uta 
Indians,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Maklaks ;  cf.  Dr.  W.  T.  Hoffman,  Pabute  Crema¬ 
tion  ;  Cremation  among  the  Digger  Indians,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Am.  Philosophical 
Soc.,  Philadelphia;  vol.  XIV,  p.  297  sq.,  114  sq.,  (1876).  According  to  Stephen  Powers, 
cremation  prevailed  among  the  Pomos  of  Northern  California,  west  of  the  Sacrameuto 
River,  and  the  Erio,  a  tribe  living  at  the  mouth  of  Russian  River,  believe  that  all 
deceased  Indians  will  become  grizzly  bears  if  not  disposed  of  in  this  manner.  The 
Indians  inhabiting  the  shores  of  Middle  and  Lower  Columbia  River  placed  their  dead 
on  platforms  erected  on  hills,  or  into  the  canoes  of  which  they  had  been  the  owners;  the 
Kalapuyas  on  both  sides  of  the  Willamet  River  buried  their  dead  by  inhumation. 

Our  notice  makes  no  mention  of  the  mourning  ceremony  among  the  Modocs,  by 
which  widows  had  their  long  hair  cut  off  at  the  funeral  of  their  husbands,  then  dripped 
the  resin  from  the  pyre,  liquefied  by  the  heat,  upon  their  bared  heads,  vowing  not  to 
marry  again  before  this  ghastly  head-cover  had  worn  ofl'  by  length  of  time.  The 
Modocs  cremated  their  dead  on  any  day  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  day  after  decease, 
according  to  choice. 

85,  1.  tutenepni.  Here  we  have  again  the  sacred  number  five  occurring  so  often 
in  the  traditions,  myths  and  customs  of  the  Oregonian  tribes.  Cf.  70,  1.  3.  82,  6.  88,  4. 

85,  1.  Instead  of  ldsha  may  be  used  Klamath  Lake  il^a  {or  ena)  lulukshaldshuk, 
to  bring  out  for  cremation.  The  northern  dialect  uses  vumi  only  in  the  sense  of  putting 
dried  provisions  into  the  ground.  A  funeral  is  ilktcha  in  the  Modoc  dialect. 

85,  2.  shutedshna:  they  remove  obstacles  upon  the  road  or  trail,  such  as  fallen 
trees  or  logs ;  they  clear  the  passage,  kaflatat  means  here  the  same  as  tchpinu'tat,  * 
85,  4. 

85,  2.  wawaiha.  Another  form  of  the  verb  walha  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Modoc 
dialect :  wawaiha ;  its  distributive  form  :  wawa walha, 

85,  3.  itpano'pkasht  is  the  synizesis  of  itpauuapkasht. 

85,  6.  Tankni ;  the  term  ma/ntchni  is  often  used  instead. 

85,  7.  Anko  for  dnkuam  kedshlAkstat. 

85,  10.  pltchash  for  Klamath  Lake  pitchkash,  u  until  it  has  gone  out”. 

85,  11.  Modoc  hib6na  or  ip6na  for  the  Klamath  Lake  y6pa,  y^pona:  to  dig  a  hole. 

85,  11.  newish t.  Of  this  term  the  original  meaning  seems  to  be  “  thrown  by  hand 
into  the  air”,  a  manipulation  resorted  to  by  some  Indians,  though  not  here,  with  the 
burnt  ashes  of  the  deceased. 

85,  12.  lkhppa.  These  piles  of  stones  evidently  were,  as  well  as  the  piles  erected 
on  the  spot  of  the  burnt  lodge,  intended  as  monuments  of  the  deceased.  These  cairns 
are  of  considerable  size,  and  can  be  seen  in  the  old  Modoc  country  at  the  present  time. 

85,  16.  pen  hunkSlam  etc.  Pen  introduces  the  verb  vumi',  and  k’16ka  is  a  verb  co¬ 
ordinate  to  vumi' :  u  his  children  die,  right  there  again  they  bury  them.” 
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PRESENT  MODE  OF  INHUMATION. 


Given  by  Minnie  Froben  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


Hishudkshash  snawedsliash  glntak  k’le'ksht  tchui  sha  hu'nk  bdxtka 

Male  or  female  upon  having  died  then  they  (him  or  her)  in  a  coffin 

Isha  hunkantka  waltashtka  ampka  waitolank  tchish.  Papkashti  shu'tank 

bnry  on  the  same  day  or  one  day  pa9t  also.  Of  lumber  they  are  mak¬ 

ing 

box,  shnutchlu'ktagiank  kayak  tadsh  talakank  Boshtinam-shltko.  Pu-  3 

a  coffin,  planing  (it),  not  however  they  are  paint-  in  the  American  shape.  Small 

ing  (it) 

pakuak  gi'ntak  a  sha  nanuktua  il%ota,  shuldtish  glntak,  kina'  tchi'sh, 

drinking-cups  thereupon  they  of  every  kind  bnry  with  clothing  hereupon,  sknll-caps  too, 

(him). 

yamnash  tchish,  tdlatoks  kd-i.  Ha'  nen  wa'g’n  ka'git,  watchatka  sha  hu'nk 

beads  too,  but  money  not.  If  a  wagon  is  not  on  on  horses  they  them 

hand, 

dnank  i'l%tcha.  Tu'mi  shasha'moks  ilks^e'ni  shash,  tumi  wdwanuish  6 

carrying  bnry.  Many  relatives  to  the  grave  them,  many  women 

out 

tchi'sh,  hihassuaksh  tchi'sh,  kd-i  tataksni,  gashaktsina  shash  ilks%e'ni. 

too,  men  also,  (but)  no  children,  follow  them  to  grave. 

Ilksgish  ydpontk  tu'nep  nddshgshapt  pe'tch  at!  gintdgatk. 

The  graves  are  dug  five  (or)  six  feet  deep  into  the  ground 

going. 

Wa'g’n  a  lu'pi  gdna  llks%eni,  shashamoks  tchl'k  ki'nshaksna;  hu'd-  9 

The  wagon  first  goes  to  the  grave,  relatives  hereupon  walk  in  file;  those 

.  shatoks  atlkni  gatpa,  wdtchatka  gatpa,  Ilksh/e'ni  a  sha  shnuka  ne'p 

who  from  afar  come,  on  horses  come.  At  the  grave  they  seize  by  the 

bar.d 

k’lakapkash,  a  tchlks  hu'nk  undgank  kdlua  kalla  ll%uk,  tanktak  tchiksh 

the  deceased,  then  him  lowering  fill  up  the  earth  to  bury  simultaneously  also 

(him), 

a  hu'nk  ludtpishluk  shuina.  Gakiamnank  tu'k  sha  t^dlamtana  gu'’hliank  12 

over  him  for  mourning  they  sing.  Forming  a  circle  from  it  they  through  the  middle  passing 

shnu'ka  stdlapksh  ne'p,  lupi'tal  tchlk  sha  gdkampele;  tdlishtoks  wuddmatko 

shake  (his)  right  hand,  to  the  first  then  they  return ;  (his)  face  is  covered 

place 

handkerchipdtka :  “Tcha  shdkug  mi'sh  nu  shnuka  ne'p;  tchd  at  tchi'  m’sh 

by  a  handkerchief :  “Now  to  bid  good  to  you  I  shake  (seize)  hand;  now  thus  toyoa 

bye 

nu  shdka  gen  waltash ;  gdna  mi  at  huki'sh  !”  15 

I  bid  fare-  this  day;  gone  is  your  spirit!" 

well 

Tltatnatoks  flags  maklaks  ki'utehna  llks%eni  wa'ginat;  shashdmoksh 

Sometimes  flags  an  Indian  sticks  up  at  the  grave  on  the  wagon ;  the  relatives 

ldp  ki'mbaks  gashdktchna,  wdwanuish  ndsh  ki'mbaks,  hlhashuaksh  tchi'sh 

in  two  files  follow,  the  women  in  one  file,  the  males  too 
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n&sh  tunsliish.  Na'sh  kallatoks  nadshdshak  tchpi'nualank,  ndnuk  titads- 

in  one  row.  On  one  ground  all  together  they  are  burying,  every  provided 

%&tko  pil  llktcli  spushpaktchdmpka,  shushtedsh/atko  wdshash  wuwatudp- 

with  boards  grave  they  make  mound-shaped,  fenced  in  prairie-wolves  to  keep 

3  kasht  kd-utchishash  tchi'sh.  Kd-i  ma'ntch  gitko  sha  hu'nk  spu'klitcha 

grey  wolves  also.  Not  long  after  this  they  go  to  sweat 

tutenaprii  waitask.  Wdtch  a  luliiagsh  tchi'sh  kd-i  tatd  ma'ntch  ginkanka 

for  five  days.  Horses  slaves  also  no  longer  they  bring 

there 

ludlkish,  m’ndtoks  sha  wdtch  shdshatui  shkiitashtat  i'l^utchluk. 

to  kill,  but  his  own  they  horses  trade  off  for  blankets  to  bury  him  in. 

NOTES. 

This  short  notice  describes  a  funeral  (isha)  of  the  Klamath  Lake  tribe  in  the  mode 
as  adopted  from  the  Americans  not  long  after  the  treaty  of  1864,  when  cremation  of 
bodies  was  abolished.  Whatsoever  of  the  ancient  customs  in  disposing  of  the  dead  is 
still  observed,  the  reader  will  easily  gather  from  the  present  sketch. 

87,  3.  tdlaka  means  to  go  forth  and  back  with  the  hand ;  hence  to  rub  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  to  rub  paint  on,  to  paint. 

87, 5.  Ha/  nen  wa/g’n.  In  this  connection  they  can  also  say:  ha/  nem  wa'g’n;  and 
for  watchatka:  watchetka. 

87, 11.  tanktak,  in  this  connection,  is  a  eompouDd  of  tankt  and  ak,  not  of  tank  and 
tak:  u  just  at  that  time.* 

87,  17.  lap  kimbaks  gashaktchna :  they  follow  the  corpse,  which  is  placed  on  the 
wagon,  in  two  files  on  horseback  ;  kimbaks  is  apposition  to  shashamoks. 

88,  1.  Na/sh  etc.  The  appearance  of  their  graveyard  (tchpinu)  near  the  William¬ 
son  River  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  our  cemeteries ;  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  the 
woods.  For  titads/dtko  see  Dictionary. 


FUNERAL  OF  WARRIORS. 


Given  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect  by  “Sergeant”  Morgan,  an  Indian  from  KohIshti. 


6  Ni'shta  ha'ma  mu'kask  tyu'tyuk:  “mdklaks  k’la'k!”  Tsui  gatpa 

All  uight  screeches  the  big  owl  presaging:  “people  die!’’  Then  come 

long 

mdklaks  ktakli'sh,  tsui  shneshnal/d'ta  kushtsd^ok.  Na's  wipka  hu  dmbotat, 

men  psrflesh-  and  while  burning  down  murder  they.  One  escaped  into  the  water, 

cuirassed,  lodges  (man) 

tsui  shtiTdshna  tu'  sa-amoksdmkshi  m?na  ;  gend  shti'ldshnuk.  Tsui  gdpka 

and  xeported  over  at  relative’s  house  his,-  he  went  to  announce.  Then  came 

there  (there) 

9  tumi'  mdklaks  wa-u’htdkiug;  tsui  shendtank  ge'kshta  tunip  hushtso^  sheno- 

many  people  to  disperse  (them) :  and  while  fighting  on  one  side  five  were  killed  in 

tankok.  Ge'kshta  tchkash  hushtsd^a  turn,  ndnka  gdna  ka'ktsnuk  vfl'shuk  *, 

battle.  Ou  other  side  also  were  killed  many,  some  started  to  rnn  away  from  fear: 
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tsui  sha  shiu'lgip’l  ts6#apksli,  tsui  sa  ankuala  tu'm,  tsui  sa  kshu'iwal  lu'- 

then  they  collected  the  fallen,  and  they  cut  limbs  many,  and  they  laid  on  the  pyre  to 

(of  trees) 

lukshaluapkug.  Tsui  sa  nut  A  hu'k,  nanuktua  nuta ;  pual&la  sha  liu'nkelam 

cremate  (him).  Then  they  flrod  it,  the  whole  they  cast  into  they  his 


tu'kanksh.  Stut^ishla  sha  yutAtkug ;  k’lbksht  shtut/ishla.  At  hu'k  nAnuk  3 

quiver.  Sorrowfully  wept  they  in  mourning;  at  his  death  they  wept.  Now  that  whole 

natspka  tchula'ks,  at  sa  nanuk  ga'mbele  lblokshaltkuk.  Gratpampele 

was  burnt  up  body,  then  they  all  returned  from  cremating.  They  came  back 

tchl'shtat  shishashka  sha  lak  hu'k  snawedsh  hu'nkelam  wenoya;  hissuAksh 

to  homes  (and)cutofF  they  hair  to  wife  his,  who  was  husband 

widowed ; 

m’na  k’l^ksht  wen6va.  Shtie  shupelbka  nu'ss  wendyuk,  tsui  spuklitch.  6 

her  havingdied  she  became  Resin  she  laid  on  (her)  because  widowed,  then  went  sweating, 

widow.  head 

Tumpni  spiikeli,  k’la'wi  at ;  at  ga'mbele,  kia'm  pan.  At  ga'tak. 

Five  (days)  she  sweated,  stopped  then;  and  returned  home,  (and)  fish  ate.  That’s  the  end. 


NOTES. 

The  style  of  this  little  piece  is  far  from  what  we  would  call  accomplished,  and  of 
incongruencies  and  unnecessary  repetitions  there  are  a  score.  The  fight  in  which  the 
five  warriors  were  killed  is  imputed  to  the  presaging,  night-long  cry  of  an  ear-owl,  and 
in  ancient  times  Indians  seem  to  have  been  justified  by  universal  custom  in  attacking 
and  killing  their  neighbors  if  an  owl  or  raven  was  vociferating  at  night  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  lodge  or  lodges  of  these  unfortunate  people. 

88,  7.  hushtso^ok  for  hushtso^a  huk. 

88,  9. 10.  hushtso^a  is  used  here  in  an  active  sense,  but  is  better  translated  by  the 
passive  form. 

89,  1.  kshuiwala  has  for  direct  object  tso^apksh,  the  dead  body.  For  the  same 
operation  the  verb  kshAwala,  kshAwal  is  also  frequently  used  :  85,  6.  From  here  the 
informant  begins  to  speak  of  one  body  only,  as  if  only  one  warrior,  not  many,  had  been 
killed  in  this  battle.  Cf.  Note  to  80,  5. 

89,  2.  hunkeiam  stands  in  this  line  for  hunkelbmsham  or  p’nalani:  “  their,  theirs”. 

89,  o.  14k.  After  their  return  they  cut  off  the  hair  of  the  widow  and  then  she 
put  pitch  or  resin  on  the  head.  In  most  tribes  they  did  it  at  the  time  of  cremation, 
while  they  witnessed  the  action  of  the  flames  upon  the  body. 

89,  5.  huk  snawedsh :  one  widowed  wife  only  is  mentioned  here  instead  of  many : 
“pars  pro  toto "-construction.  This  sentence,  if  built  regularly,  would  run  as  follows  : 
shishdshka  sha  14k  hu'nkelam  snawbdshash,  k4t  huk  wenoya;  hissu4ksliash  m’na 
k’leksht  wenbya. 

89,  7.  spu'keli,  to  sweat  in  the  sweat-lodge,  viz.  in  one  of  the  three  sweat-lodges 
given  by  K’mukamtch  to  the  Klamath  Lake  people :  spu'klitcha,  spu'klidsha,  to  start 
out  for  sweating  there.  Cf.  lumkbka  and  w41a.  To  eat  fish  only,  and  no  meat,  means 
to  fast  on  fish. 
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VARIOUS  ETHNOGRAPHIC  NOTICES. 


E-ukshikni  vun^pni  lal4ki  gitko.  Tin4  hundred  ndankshaptdnkni 

The  Lake  people  four  chiefs  have.  Once  hundred  (and)  eight  times 

t^-unip  hihashu4tch%ash  p^-ulatko  E-ushtat,  tunepni  t4-unep  maklaks 

ten  men  (are)  at  the  Lake,  five  times  ten  persons 

3  E-ukshikni  Yainakshi.  Tina  hundred  pen  14p  pti-ula  14tchash.  Tumdntka 

of  the  Lake  people  at  Ydneks.  Once  hundred  and  two  (are)  lodges.  By  the  crowd 

shute-uapka  lakh 

will  be  elected  a  chief. 

E-ukshikni  hushmo'kla  hushmoklo'tkishtka ;  kinkdn’  smo'k  gi'tk, 

The  Lake  men  remove  the  beard  with  hair-pincers ;  spare  beard  they 

have, 

6  atinsh  14k  gi'tko.  Shiashgatko  14k;  snaw^dshash  kailish  pan  14k  gitk.  Ha 

long  hair  having.  Is  cut  (their)  a  woman  belt  down  hair  wears.  If 

hair ;  to 

sn4wedshash  hishu4tch%ash  mbu/shni,  hunk  ktu'tchka ;  hishu4kshash  w4tch 

a  female  with  a  man  consorts,  they  crop  (her)  hair;  the  man  forborses 

s%6kta :  tu'm  w4tch  wu%6-we. 

they  fine:  many  horses  he  has  to  give  up. 

9  Shu'dsha  161oks  slikuishtka;  tsussak  m’n41amtana  14tchash  shu'dsha. 

They  kindle  the  fire  by  fire  drill ;  constantly  close  to  their  lodges  they  have  a 

fire. 

Laki  kshiulakgishx^ni  g^na  nanuka'nash  nd^na :  “  tfds  ul  wdwal- 

A  chief  to  the  dance-house  goes  (and)  to  all  cries  out:  “straight  stand 

^at!  tcha'l^et  n4nuk!  waw41%at!  shuinat!  hfshuaksh  pll  shuinat!  Nu 

up  1  sit  down  ye  all !  stand  up !  sing !  the  men  only  must  sing !  My- 

1 2  tchuinuapk !  i  tchui'n !  tula  shuin  !  Tia'mantk  shui'sh.  Atgnish  ew4 

I  will  sing!  you  sing!  with  (me)  sing!  (I  am)  hungry  for  songs.  Now  I  have 

enough 

shui'sh;  4tSni  kStewi  shui'sh.”— “  S14muapk  i  n4nuk!  shu4ktehuapk  i  n4nuk! 

of  songs;  now  I  quit  singing.”  “  Stop  singing  ye  all!  cry  and  weep  ye  every  one! 

K4-i  i  shl4muapk,  shufnuapk  i  n4nuk.  N4nuk  tids  waw41*at!  shla-u4pkat 

“Not  ye  cease  to  sing,  but  sing  all  of  ye.  All  straight  stand  up  1  (and)  look  at 

15  k’lek4pksh!” 

the  corpse !” 


K4-iu  Bdshtinash  g4tpish,  Mo'dokni  mb4-ush  shulo'tantko,  pupuit- 

Before  the  Americans  arrived,  the  Modocs  in  buckskins  (were)  dressed,  with 

lantch4mpkash  ka-ilal4pshddtko,  vun4m  mb4-ush  tchutchi-esh41tko. 

fringes  on  in  leggings  dressed,  (of)  elk’s  skin  dressed  in  caps. 

18  Sheldluka  shtdtmashtka  nge'shtka  shendtanka;  tchiktchik4shtka  sna- 

(Whm)  fighting  with  poisoned  arrows  they  fought;  for  hatchets  awo- 

wddshash  shkda.  Ha7  tchilloy4ga  lo'k  shiuka  4mka  t4slatch,  4t  huk 

man  they  bought.  If  a  young  man  a  killed  or  a  cougar,  then 

grizzly 

sheshaldlesh  kSld^a. 

a  warrior  he  became. 


VARIOUS  ETHNOGRAPHIC  NOTICES. 
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Nka'kgiuga  t’slii'shap  p'ki'shap  taunapni  walta  kd-i  tchti/leks  pdn, 

After  a  childbirth  the  father  (and)  the  mother  ten  days  no  meat  eat, 

shdpgle  mdklaksam  tchi'sh  pdsh  pdn;  tunepni  waita  lomk6ka,  nadshksap- 

bread,  the  Indians  also  food  eat;  five  days  they  sweat,  sixth 

tdnkni  at  waitdlan  shul6tish  p’ndlam  nanuk  puedsha.  3 

then  day  over,  garments  their  own  all  cast  away. 

Tishiw&pkash  wa'k  gitko  shuentchaga  p’gi'shap  hu'nkgl&m  wa'k  tkuyd; 

Crooked  limbs  having  a  babe  mother  its  the  mbs ; 

limbs 

ha  lish  kad  kalkdlish  lu'lp  gitko  hu'nkelam  p’gi'shap  lu'lp  tkuya  nepdtka, 

tf  too  rounded  eyes  having  its  mother  the  eyes  mbs  with  hand, 

kikann^ga  lu'lput  nepdtka,  tchui  sliishatchglo'tka;  at  tidsh  tchek  shutu'lan  6 

applies  to  the  eyes  the  hands,  then  spreads  (them)  apart;  then  well  finally  after  arranging 

k&l^wi.  Hiimasht  taks  hu  Mo'dokni  giuga  ktaktanapdtko  shitko  shle-ish 

she  stops.  Therefore  the  Modocs  sleepy-  alike  to  look  at 

ndnuki.  Ha  lish  k6-idslii  wawakish  gi  suentchain,  p’ki'sliap  taks  tfdsh 

all  are.  If  misshaped  the  ears  are  of  the  babe,  the  mother  aright 

shu'ta,  patddsha  suentcham  wawdkash,  nenpdga,  peptchdga.  Naishlashlak-  9 

shapes  she  stretches  the  babe’s  both  ears.  little  hands,  little  feet.  Toads- 

(tbem), 

gish=gftko  ktchdyash  tchi'sh  w^ktat  itd  ni'sh  tchi'sh. 

homed  beetles  with  fangs  also  on  the  she  on  the  also. 

arms  lays,  neck 

NOTES. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first,  these  ethnographic  notices  concern  the  people  com¬ 
posing  the  southern  chieftaincy  as  much  as  those  of  the  northern. 

I.  The  four  items  of  section  I  are  worded  in  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect,  and  were 
obtained  from  Frank,  a  young  Indian  settled  at  Kuyamska'-iksi,  “the  Crab’s  River- 
Trail,”  on  the  Williamson  River. 

90,  1  etc.  The  census  figures  given  in  the  first  paragraph  refer  to  one  of  the  latest 
counts  made  of  the  individuals  in  the  tribe,  probably  to  that  of  1870. 

90,  1.  vunepni  lalaki  gitko.  Correctly  worded,  this  phrase  would  read  vunepa/nasli 
lal&kiash,  or  vunepnish,  or  at  least  vunepni  lalakiash  gitko. 

90,  2.  pAulatko  ought  to  be  used  only  when  units  are  mentioned  after  the  decads 
of  figures.  If  the  relator  wanted  to  say,  180  men  were  counted,  the  verb  sha/tui, 
sh6tui  would  be  the  proper  term.  Of.  Note  to  70,  8.  9. 

90,  3.  Tum&ntka,  “by  the  many”,  by  the  crowd:  by  the  majority  of  the  men  in 
the  tribe. 

90,  7.  hishu&teh^ash  is  a  form  for  the  word  man ,  male,  common  to  Klamath  Lakes 
and  Modocs,  but  more  frequently  used  among  the  latter.  The  reverse  is  true  of  the 
form  hfshuaksh. 

90, 10-13.  Part  first  of  the  fourth  notice  refers  to  dances  at  the  communal  dance- 
lodge,  organized  and  directed  by  chiefs.  The  chief  starts  the  songs;  sometimes  the 
men,  sometimes  the  women  sing  in  chorus ;  or  a  song  may  be  sung  by  all  present. 
When  the  chief  sees  one,  who  does  not  sing,  he  cries  out:  “i  tchuin;  tfila  shufn  i!” 
All  dances  are  accompanied  by  songs  or  other  music. 

90,  10  ul  probably  stands  for  un,  u'n,  u'na,  a  conjunction  more  frequently  used  in 
the  Modoc  than  in  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect. 
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90, 11.  tcha/l*et  for  tcha'l^at !  sit  ye  down ! 

90, 11. 14.  w6wal*at,  waw&tyat.  Wdl/a  means :  to  look  out  for,  to  be  expectant;  the 
dancers  are  commanded  to  make  ready  for  the  next  song,  which  implies  that  they  have 
to  rise  upon  their  feet. 

90,  12.  tchuinuapk.  See  Note  to  70,  3. 

90,  13-15.  The  words  from  Slamuapk  to  k’lekapksh  are  commands  of  the  chiefs  or 
subchiefs  heard  at  the  solemn  ceremonies  held  in  or  around  the  lodge  of  a  deceased 
person  the  day  before  the  funeral.  Chiefs  are  entrusted  with  the  leadership  of  choruses 
sung  by  those  who  mourn  over  the  defunct,  and  in  presence  of  the  corpse. 

90,  13. 14.  shl4muapk  for  shlami-uapkat,  or  shl&mi-uapk’  i!  See  Dictionary. 

II.  The  items  contained  in  section  II  were  obtained  from  J.  C.  D.  Riddle,  and  are 
worded  in  the  Modcc  dialect. 

90,  17.  The  Klamath  Lakes  wore  a  kind  of  elk-skin  hat,  wide  brimmed,  high  and 
painted  in  colors,  which  they  called  pukalsh  tchuy^sh.  Leggings  were  called  kaild- 
lapsh,  because  they  reached  to  the  ground  (kaila). 

90,  18.  19.  Sheloluka  and  sheshalolish ;  both  derived  from  the  verb  sh&lual,  to 
make  war,  to  fight. 

90,  18.  sht4tmashtka.  All  Indian  tribes  of  the  border  region  between  California 
and  Oregon  are  reported  to  have  fought  with  poisoned  arrows  in  early  times. 

91,  1.  Nka/kgiuga,  literally:  on  account  of  a  childbirth.  That  the  father  denies 
to  himself  the  use  of  meat  during  ten  days  is  a  custom  not  unlike  the  world-renowned 
couvade ;  the  sweating  has  the  effect  of  keeping  him  at  home  in  such  a  time  when  his 
family  stands  most  in  need  of  his  protection. 

91,  2.  shapele  is  flour  of  any  kind  of  grains  and  the  bread  made  from  such;  m&k- 
laksam  pash,  Indian  food :  edible  roots,  berries,  woltash  etc. ;  lomkoka  for  the  Kla¬ 
math  Lake :  spukli :  to  sweat  in  a  sweat-house.  Cf.  Note  to  89,  7. 

91,  3.  p’nalam  shulotish,  the  dress  which  they  wore  at  the  time  of  the  childbirth. 

91,  4.  Tishiwapkash.  The  Modoc  tishiwatko,  crooked,  stands  for  Klamath  Lake 
tishilatko,  to  which  compare  tikiwatko  and  tis/antko. 

91,  5.  kalk41ish.  This  adjective  is  variously  pronounced  kfilkali  and  kolkoli. 

91,  0.  In  its  signification  lulptit  approaches  very  near  to  lulpat,  as  the  Klamaths 
would  say;  lulput,  however,  involves  the  idea:  she  raises  her  hand  up  to  the  eyes. 
This  manipulation  probably  contributes  to  some  extent  to  the  oblique  convergency  of 
both  eyes  towards  the  nose  or  mouth  and  approaches  the  Oregonians  to  the  Mongolian 
type  of  mankind.  All  the  manipulations  described  are  frequently  repeated  by  mothers 
and  other  females  inhabiting  a  lodge,  and  they  often  do  it  without  any  necessity. 

91,8.  n&nuki  stands  for  nanuk  gi.  su£ntch&m:  in  the  Modoc  dialect  su6ntch 
means  a  baby,  infant,  while  carried  on  the  baby-board ;  the  Klamath  Lakes,  however, 
use  this  word  in  its  original  sense  of  baby-board,  cradle-board,  to  which  the  infant  is 
strapped  or  tied. 

91,  10.  ktchayash.  The  application  of  insects  etc.,  is  certainly  done  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  rendering  children  fearless  against  danger  and  unmoved  by  sudden  fright  in 
after-life. 
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Amp%ankni  maklaks. 


AN  OPINION  ABOUT  THE  WASCO  INDIANS. 


Obtained  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect  from  Charles  Preston. 


Amp^ankni  gdtpa  mu  shandholiuk  snawedsh,  ka-i  spurn  vushuk; 

One  "Wasco  came  very  desiring1  a  wife,  (bat)  not  gave  from  fear; 

mnch 

Amp^ankni  shawigatk;  kiya  Amp%ankni.  G-dnuapk  tumi  E-ukskni 

theWascoes  are  irritable ;  liars  are  theWascoes.  Would  go  many  Lake  men 

Amp^ani  sheshatulkuapk  lu'ksh  ma/ntch=gitko ;  skutash  shanaholiuk  3 

to  the  Dalles,  would  trade  off  slaves  formerly;  blankets  (they)  wanted 

pa/niak,  skutash  i'ktsa  Amp^ani  y&mnash  tchish.  Nash  sdpash  gdpgape- 

being  un-  blankets  they  at  the  Dalles  beads  also.  'In  one  month  they  would 

clothed,  fetched 

liuapk,  tsialsh  dpkuapk,  kawi  tchish  dpkuapk.  Tanni  sha  gena?  td-unipni 

return,  salmon  they  would  lamprey-  too  bring.  How  many  of  did  go?  ten  men 

bring,  eels  them 

a-i  sha  gdna,  snawedsh  tchish  g^na,  kd-i  sha  i-a  vu/sha  Amp^anknishash.  6 

they  went,  (a)  woman  also  went,  not  they  of  feared  the  Wascoes. 

course 

Amp^ankni  ak  sas  hushtsd^uapk;  sassagank  1  gi!  Kd-i  nu  shtmta 

TheWascoes  them  might  kill;  imperilled  ye  are!  Not  I  like 

Amp%anknishash,  kd-i  tldshi,  kd-i  tidsh  hu'shkank.  Ha/  tidshi  gitk 

the  Wasco  people,  not  good  (they  not  well  intentioned.  If  good-hearted  were 

are), 

mdklaks  Amp%ankni,  tdnkt  ni  ge'nt,  sassdguk  ka-i  gdna.  Tidshi  ha/k  9 

people  the  Wascoes,  then  I  may  go  being  in  peril  I  will  not  go.  Good  if  to  be 

there, 

tumgnank  gdnuapka  nu. 

I  hear  (them)  shall  go  I 

(there). 


NOTES. 

The  Wasco  Indians  form  a  portion  of  the  Upper  Chinook  Indians  of  Columbia 
River.  Their  ancient  homes  were  around  and  at  the  Dalles,  and  a  few  of  them  still 
live  there,  while  others  now  inhabit  a  section  of  the  Warm  Spring  Indian  reservation 
on  Des  Chutes  River,  Oregon.  The  Dalles  formerly  were,  and  arc  still  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  locality,  where  all  the  tribes  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  sold  aud  bartered 
their  products  and  commodities.  The  Warm  Spring  Indians  call  the  Wascoes:  Was- 
kopam, 11  men  of  the  grass  region”;  the  Khikamas-Chinooks  call  them  Guithlasko.  The 
Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc  Indians  also  were  among  the  frequenters  of  the  intertribal 
market,  exchanging  there  the  slaves  caught  on  their  raids  for  ponies,  provisions  etc., 
when  they  went  down  to  the  Dalles  on  their  annual  trips.  My  Indian  informant, 
Charles  Preston,  had  lived  long  at  the  Dalles,  and  also  gave  me  a  list  of  Wasco 
words  and  sentences. 
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93, 1.  kd-i  spun!  vushfik:  the  subject  of  spurn,  E-ukskni  m&klaks,  is  left  out  by 
inadvertence.  Some  Wascoes  wanted  to  marry  into  another  tribe;  for  “one  Wasco 
man”  stands  here  for  “some  men  of  the  Wasco  people.” 

93,  3.  4.  Amp^a'ni,  contraction  of  ambu^e'ni  “  thither,  where  the  water  is”,  where 
the  waters  rush  down  in  a  cataract,  or  in  rapids.  The  rapids  of  the  Columbia  River  at 
the  Dalles  impede  navigation. 

93,  7.  sassagank  i  gi!  ye  are  in  peril,  when  going  to  the  Dalles  and  being  Indians, 
therefore  take  care  of  yourselves !  i  stands  for  at;  cf.  64,  10  and  Note ;  90,  13. 14. 

93,  7.  9.  Instead  of  ka-i  nil  shtinta  may  be  said  also,  in  this  connection,  kd-i  nu 
shanahole;  instead  of  tankt  ni  gent:  ge'ntgni,  ge'nt  a  ni;  instead  of  Tidshi  ha/k: 
tidshak,  tidshi  ha  gi. 


K'mukamtcham  Aishisham  tchish  shashapkeleash. 

K’MtJKAMTCH  ATTEMPTS  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  HIS  SON 

AlSHISH. 


Obtained  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect  from  Minnie  Fkoben. 


Lupl  na'lsh  hunk  K’miikamtch  shutay^ga;  nAasht  na'lsh  hunk  ga-ag 

At  first  as  K’mtikamtch  began  to  create ;  so  tons  long  ago 

kemutch&tk  shashapkSli-i'a  genta  kailatat. 

an  old  man  told  tbe  myth  this  world  about. 


Tchia  hu'k  la'pi  shd-ungaltk 

Lived  the  two  related  as  son  and 
father, 


3  Alshish  K’mu'kamtchish;  nd-ul%a  hdnk  ge'n,  ndnuktua  kd-akt  hu'k  gag, 

Aishish  (and)  K’mtikamtch;  resolved  this  one,  (that)  all  things,  whichever  (are)  here,  (and) 

n&nuktua  kia'm  dmbutat  wa,  gltki  giug.  Tchuyunk  pan  I-ulal6nan 

all  kinds  of  fish.  in  the  water  (which)  should  come  into  Then  again  at  the  outlet  at 

live,  existence.  Lutkville 

tchkash  n(±-ul;Ka  paplishash  gi'tki  giug,  mu'  gint  nki'llipsh  ti'wish  ndu'l- 

also  he  caused  a  dam  to  come  into  exist-  very  there  rapidly  the  rushing  running 

ence,  waters 

6  shampksh  paltki,  muash  shl4-uyuk,  tchuyunk  m&klaksash  kia'm  i'tklank 

down  r  to  leave  the  south  when  blows,  and  hereupon  the  Indians  the  fish  scooping  up 

dry,  wind 

p&lshtat  p&tki  gi. 

on  the  bottom  should  feed 
left  dry  upon. 

Tchui  pan  humasht  glulank  K’muk&mtch  unaka  tchkash  m’na  Aishi- 

Hereupon  having  performed  this  K’mtikamtch  son  then  bis  Aishieh 

9  shash  shtllta  p’lalwasham  shnh'lash,  shrank  kSn&watat  shkiilelam  wew^ka 

.  r  _ Tin  nn  a  VBnii  wnt.  of  A  lark  the  VOUnff 


eyrie. 


perceiving 


hfl'nk  shh'kayank,  shnepe'mpemuk  vunakd  m’na.  Sn&wedsh  sph'nt^ashtka 

hanging  (on  it),  in  order  totntrap  son  his.  A  wife  to  abduct  (from  him) 
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giug  tcliuyunk  K’mu'kamtch  spu'nshna.  K’mu'kamtch  liemd%e  shi'ash- 

then  K’mtikamtch  took  (him)  along.  K’miikamtch  told  (him)  to  take 

kank  hu'n  tchulish,  kailish  tchish  shukatonolo'tch.  Tchui  Aishish  gu'ka 

off  (his)  shirt,  belt  also  (and)  hair-ribbon.  Then  Aishish  climbed 

kapkagatat;  tchuyunk  ku'ga,  ati  k^dsha.  Aishish  shataldl'ldamna  guke- 

on  the  low  tree;  and  (while)  he  climbed,  high  it  grew.  Aishish  steadily  looked  down  while 

nu'ta,  ati  at  kddshisht;  at  hu'nk  tchdi  shlaa  tchitchlli'leka  pa'-ulapksh 

climbing,  high  until  it  had  grown ;  and  then  he  saw  little  birds  lying 

shnu'lashtat  shku'lelam.  Tchui  Aishish  gd’hlapka  shnu'lashtat  ka'shgug 

in  the  nest  of  the  lark.  Then  Aishish  went  into  the  nest  being  unable 


gu'tgapSlish;  hf-ltak  tchui  tchf-uapk. 

to  climb  back;  there  then  he  was  going  to 


Sn^wedsh  pdldshapeluk 

(His)  wife  to  abduct 


going  to 
stay. 

K’mu'kamtch  toksh  hu'nk  ndnuk  Aishisham  shuldtish  shnuka;  shu'- 

K'mdkamtch  however  the  whole  of  Aishish’s  clothing  took  away ;  dressing 

luatchnank  ga'mbele  k’ldwidshnank  m’na  unaka. 

himself  in  it  he  returned  relinquishing  his  son. 

hdtokt  gdtpampele  Aishisham  tchfshtat;  tchui  Aishisham  w<^ warmish 

over  there  he  went  back  of  Aishish  to  the  dwelling ;  then  Aishish’s  wi  res 

kai%ema  K’mukamtchish;  “kd-i  a  hu'k  geg  ndldm  hishuaksh”  tchf  hunk 

suspected  K’mukdmtch;  “not  (is)  this  hero  our  husband”  thus 

hu'ksha  gi.  Na'dshak  huk  hlshuakshlank  K’mukamtchash,  ndnka  toks 

they  said  One  only  consorted  with  K’miikamtch,  but  the  others 

kd-i  shanaho'li. 

not  wanted  (him). 

At  toks  huk  Aishish  shu'isha,  ndnuk  kdko  pll  k’lekd  tia'muk  kaitua 
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Aishish  became  lean,  all  over 


(and) 

nothing 


pd-uk.  Tchui  lap!  wa'kwak=wewanuisli  gdpkatk  shlda  Aishishash  shnu'- 

eating.  Then  two  butterfly-females  soaring  by  saw  Aishish  in  the 

lashtat  kshfklapksh.  Nd-iti  m’nalam  sha  skdyamtch  pash  ambutch  15 

nest  lying.  In  basket  their  they  carried  on  back  food  water  also 

fkugank,  tchui  sha  Aishishash  shewana  *pdsh,  dmbu  tchfsh  sha  tchiya. 

putting  into,  hereupon  they  to  Aishish  gave  food,  water  also  they  gave. 

Ku'shga  tcha,  p’lu'  ftchuank  shuldtish  sha  pa'n  lS'vuta.  Aishish  hem^e: 

They  combed  oil  putting  on  him  in  clothes  they  again  dressed  (him).  Aishish  inquired: 

(him) 

“wdk  haitch  at  nush  gf-uapk  a?”  tchui  hu'ksha  nd-asht  gl:  “genta  a-i  18 

“what  ye  with  me  intend  to  do?”  then  they  thus  said:  “into  this 

mfsh  na'd  hlshtcha%u'gank  skat%ipeli-udpka.”  Aishish  tdksh  shash  hu'nk 

you  we  placing  into  (we)  shall  carry  down.”  Aishish  but  to  them 

ndnuk  she'gsha:  “  pf  nu'sh  gdn  g^ntch  nAulakta  p’tfshap  gd-u  K’mukam- 

all  about  it  explained:  “he  me  in  this  manner  treated  badly  father  my  K’mtik- 


tchiksh!  ”  hu'nk  na-a'sht  gi  Aishish.  21 

amtch !  ”  thus  said  Aishish. 

Tchui  yapalpul^ash  mu'lua  skat%ipeli-udpkuk  Aishishash  kailant ; 

Hereupon  the  butterflies  got  ready  to  take  down  again  Aishish  to  the  ground ; 

we  warmish  toks  htVk  Aishisham  m^ya  la'pi,  KMtiamtch  tchfsh  Tchfggash 

(ind)  wives  of  Aishish  dug  foots  two,  (called)  old  also  Tchika 

Ktttieh 
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tu'la.  Wa'kaltk  lrn'kt  ki.  Tchui  Aishish  gdna  me-ish^ni,  tapi'tankni 

withal.  Child-having  this  was.  Then  Aishish  went  to  the  digging-  keeping  behind 

prairie, 

g&ldshui  Tchikash;  Tchikalam  wa'ka  shl4a  m4hiash  Aishisham,  tchui 

he  walked  np  to  Tchika ;  of  Tchika  the  child  perceived  the  shadow  of  Aishish,  and 

3  p’ti'shalpka.  Ktu'pka  Tchi'ka  m’na  w4ka  shI4miuk;  tchui  Aishish  hamper 

cried:  “father! ”  Slapped  Tchika  her  child  in  wrath;  whereupon  Aishish  said: 

“ wak  i'  un  giug’  ktu'pka!”  Shatalki4mna  Tchi'ka,  shla4  Aishishash 

“why  you  (it)  slap?”  Looked  around  Tchika,  saw  she  Aishish 

huyegank,  ku'tan  ku-ish4wank  shla'pele;  tchui  Aishish  spunshampgle 

sitting  down,  ran  she  rejoicing  to  meet  (him)  again;  then  Aishish  took  home  again 

6  Tchi'kash  stiya  pi'l  nu'sh  gi'pksli  Kletishash  pe'n  galdshuyank  shatma- 

Tchika  pitch  on  her  head  having.  K16tish  also  approaching  he  called  (her) 

pgle;  tchui  shash  14pok  a'mpele  tchl'shtal’  m’na.  Tchui  shash  tchi'shyeni 

home;  then  them  both  he  brought  towards  home  his.  to  them  to  his  home 

i'tpampelank  yamnash  sh4wana,  tch^lish  hu'nk  luelank  yamnashla;  ndan- 

huving  brought  back  neck-wear  he  gave,  porcupines  killing  he  made  necklaces ;  to 

9  ne'ntch  hu'nk  wdwanshish  ydmnash  shdwana. 

three  (of  his)  wives  neck-wear  he  gave. 

Tcliuyuk  K’mu'kamtch  tumena  m’na  unaka  tchi'sht,  rnu'lua  g^nuapkug 

Upon  this  K’miikamtch  heard  (that)  his  son  was  (still)  (and)  pre-  to  proceed 

alive,  pared 

hdtaktala.  Tchui  Aishish  unak4ka  m’na  slituli  pa'ks  nutolalolatkiuk  lu'- 

there.  Aishish  to  little  son  his  enjoined  the  pipe  to  swing  off  into 

1 2  lukshtat  K’muk4mtcham.  Tchui  K’muk4mtch  g4tpanank  tch41%a ;  Aishisham 

the  fire  of  K’mfikamfcch.  Then  K’roiikamtch  arriving  sat  down ;  Aishish’s 

hu'k  w4ka  ku-islie-uk  hulladskuitamna  p’luksha  m’na.  Tchui  hu'nk  pa'ksli 

son  rejoicing  ran  forth  to  and  back  from  his  grandfather.  Then  the  pipe 

pakakdleshtka  K’muk4mtcham ;  p4n  hull4dshui  K’mukamtchash.  Ilu'nk- 

he  tried  to  jerk  off  of  K’miikamtch;  again  he  ran  up  to  K’miikamtch.  For 

15  anti  K’mukamtch  ka-ashtamgna:  “tchitchiks  a  hu't  gi.”  Pa'n  hu'ktag 

that  K’miikamtch  reprimanded:  “stop  that  matter l”  Again  that  child 

hu'llatchuyank  pakakdlank  pa'ksh  nutol41a  lu'lukshtat;  tchui  Aishish 

rnnning  np  to  him  jerking  off  the  pipe  threw  it  into  the  fire;  then  Aishish 

ke-ul41apka  n4dshp4ksht,  tche'k  kelewi.  K’mukamtchash  shi'uga  tchui 

pushed  (it)  far ther  UDtil  burnt,  then  he  quit.  K’miikamtch  he  killed 

18  hii'masht  gink,  tchui  medsh4. 

by  so  doing,  then  he  moved  away. 

Ma'ntch=gitk  pdn  K’mu'kamtch  wempSle;  pi'  tchkash  n4-ulakta  in’na 

Long  after  again  K’miikamtch  became  alive ;  he  then  proceeded  against  his 

unaka.  G4n  hunk  n4nuk  shti'ya  pitll'ga  k41uat;  tchui  shnatgalka  k41o 

son.  There  (he)  all  over  pitch  daubed  on  the  sky;  then  he  set  on  fire  the  sky 

21  hu'masht  giulank.  Hu'nkanti  Aishish  tia  kiuyaga;  hamper  “k4-i  nu'sh 

so  after  doing.  For  this  reason  Aishish  a  tray  held  extended ;  he  said:  “not  me 

shiugat  t4ta,”  w4wanuish  m’na  shi'namshtisht  Sti'ya  a'-usheltkal  hu'k 

ho  may  kill  ever,”  wives  his  being  afraid.  The  pitch  t  nmed  into  ft  lake 

n4nukash  kiiila,  Aishishamksh  pi'l  pah4  Tchui  TCi'htish  talpatkdla,  sti'ya 

nil  over  the  world  Aishish’s  home  only  remained  Then  Mud  Hen  put  Its  head  out,  the  pitch 

dry. 
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t-c'hik  hu'nk  n%i'-uliga  laki;  kat  huk  ku't  tchui  lali'ga  Tuliu'skask.  Hun 

then  to  it  dripped  on  fore-  which  thing  since  stuck  on  Mud  Hen.  This  one 

head ; 

g^tak  hu'nk  skkalkgla. 

only  was  hurt. 


NOTES. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  myths  current  among  the  E-ukisbikni,  and  we 
shall  find  it  partially  repeated  in  another  myth,  recounted  by  Dave  Hill.  Aishish  and 
his  father  K’mukamtchiksh  represent  powers  of  nature  engaged  in  everlasting  strife 
for  mutual  extermination.  In  this  myth  K’mukamtch  resorts  to  the  following  trick  to 
destroy  his  offspring.  Seeing  young  larks  in  a  nest  on  the  top  of  a  sorrel-stalk,  he 
informs  him,  that  if  he  climbs  up  there,  he  can  obtain  a  nest  of  eagles  with  all  its 
inmates.  Gladdened  with  the  prospect  of  this  capture,  Aishish  climbs  up,  but  the 
insidious  father  causes  the  plant  to  grow  miraculously  fast  under  him,  so  that  descent 
becomes  impossible,  and  Aishish  comes  near  perishing  by  hunger  and  exposure. 

In  the  recollection  and  wording  of  some  portions  of  the  myth  my  informant  was 
assisted  by  “Captain  Jim.” 

94,  1-7.  The  short  fragment  of  a  creation  myth  preceding  the  Aishish  tale  stands 
in  no  causal  connection  with  it,  and  could  as  well  be  inserted  elsewhere.  Myths  enter¬ 
ing  upon  the  details  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  K’mukfimtchiksh  do  not,  as  far  as 
ascertained,  exist  among  this  people,  but  in  their  stead  we  have  many  myths  for 
special  creations  (of  man,  animals,  islands,  mountains  etc.).  A  grammatic  analysis  of 
the  terms  occurring  in  this  fragment  (from  Lupl  na'lsli  to  patki  gi)  was  inserted  by 
me  in  the  American  Antiquarian,  Yol.  I,  No.  3,  pages  161-166,  under  the  heading: 
“Mythologic  Text  in  the  Klamath  Language  of  Southern  Oregon.” 

94,  1.  Lupl  shutayega  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  repetition,  for  it  means:  when 
K’mukamtch  began  to  create  the  world  he  made  us  before  he  made  the  fish,  other 
animals,  and  the  dam  at  Linkville.  This  is,  of  course,  only  a  small  fragment  of  all  the 
creation  myths  of  this  people. 

94,  2.  shashapkglla :  to  tell  or  count  stories,  myths  or  fables  in  the  interest  or  for 
the  pleasure  of  somebody ;  the  i  is  here  doubled  to  obtain  a  rhetorical  effect. 

94,  3.  K’mu'kamtchish  is  a  contraction  of  K’nm'kamtch  tchish ;  Aishish,  K’muk¬ 
amtch  also.  The  longer  form  of  the  name  of  the  deity  occurs  95,  20. 

94,  3.  ka-akt,  metathetically  for  k&kat;  Mt  is  pron.  relat.  which,  what,  the  thing 
which,  n&nuktua  ka-akt  gag  comprehends  all  animate  and  inanimate  creation. 

94,  4.  wa,  u5,  to  stay,  exist,  live  in ;  is  always  connected  with  an  indirect  object 
indicating  the  place,  spot,  locality  or  medium  where  the  subject  lives  or  exists. 

94,  4-6.  The  construction  of  the  sentence  runs  as  follows:  Tchuyunk  (K’mukamtch) 
ne-ul^a  gi'tki  glug  paplishash  I-ulalonan,  paltki  ti'wisli  glut  ndulshampkash  mu'  nkil- 
lipkash,  mu'ash  shle-uyuk;  “when  a  south  wind  blows,  it  will  stop  the  waters  from 
rushing  down  rapidly  over  the  cataract.”  The  outlet  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  called 
Link  River,  runs  from  north  to  south,  over  the  falls  at  Linkville ;  hence  a  powerful 
south  wind  will  stem  the  current  of  Link  River  above  the  falls,  leave  its  bottom  dry  or 
almost  dry,  and  enable  the  Indians  to  catch  the  fish  swimming  in  the  shallow  water 
or  wriggling  in  the  mud.  The  rocky  ledge  under  the  cataract  is  supposed  to  be  the 
gift  of  K’mukamtch. 
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94,  4.  I-ulalonan  or  Yulaldna  is  the  Indian  name  of  the  cascade  of  Link  River 
above  the  town  of  Linkville,  and  for  that  town  itself.  The  origin  of  this  name  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  94,  5.  G,  for  the  verb  i-ulalona  means  to  move  forth  and  back,  referring  here 
to  the  waters  of  the  river  receding  under  the  pressure  of  the  south  wind. 

94,  G.  itklauk,  partic.  pres,  of  ltkal,  means  here:  obtaining  by  basketfuls. 

94,  9.  The  kgn&wat  is  a  plant  growing  high  in  the  warm  climate  of  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  especially  in  the  ancient  habitat  of  the  Shasti  Indians,  and  in  this  myth  it  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  the  Indians  on  account  of  its  property  of  growing  very  fast. 

95,  5.  gd’lilapka:  he  swung  himself  into  the  nest  by  climbing  over  the  rim.  Cf. 
Note  to  66,  13. 

95,  10.  kai/ema  K’mukam  tchish  for  the  regular  form  K’mukdmtchash.  Cf.  91,  8. 

95,  15.  skayamtch  etc.  More  plainly  expressed  this  sentence  runs  as  follows :  sha 
sk&yainna  p&sli  tchish  dmbu  tchish ;  the  first  tchish  being  placed  before  p&sli  and 
appended  to  the  apocopated  skayamna. 

95,  16.  shewaua'here  used  differently  from  tchiya,  which  applies  to  liquids  only. 

95,  17.  p’lu'  itchuank  seems  to  be  a  quite  modern  interpolation,  for  it  smells  of 
pomade  and  hair-oil;  but  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  myth  itself. 

95,  23.  96,  2.  3.  4.  Tchika.  I  have  rendered  this  bird-name  elsewhere  by  “Chaf¬ 
finch,”  and  Kldtish  by  “Sandhill  Craue”. 

96,  3.  shlamia,  to  feel  insulted.  She  resented  it  as  an  insult  that  the  child  called 
her  deceased  husband  by  name;  for  it  was  a  capital  crime  among  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Klamaths  to  call  a  dead  person’s  name  for  many  years  after  his  demise. 

96,  5.  hfi'tna  is  changed  to  hu'tan  on  account  of  being  followed  by  a  word  com¬ 
mencing  with  k. 

96,  G.  stiya.  The  custom  of  widows  to  put  pitch  or  resin  on  their  heads  at  the 
death  of  their  husbands  was  abolished  only  at  the  time  when  cremation  became  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

96,  6.  galdsha-uyank  is  a  more  explicit  form  of  the  participle;  the  verb  gdldsbui 
being  the  contracted  form  of  galdshdwi. 

96,  8.  ydmnaslila.  He  used  the  bristles  of  porcupines  to  make  necklaces  of. 

96,  11.  unakaka  m’na  was  the  son  of  Aishish  and  of  the  above  mentioned  Tchika. 

96,  11. 12.  K’mukdmtcham  qualifies  pa/ks,  not  lulukshtat. 

96,  14.  pakakoleshtka,  verbal  desiderative  of  pakakola,  to  jerk  away  from.  The 
suffix  -ola  indicates  that  K’mukamtch  wore  his  tobacco-pipe  tied  to  his  body;  he  wore 
it  on  his  neck. 

96,  15.  tchitchiks  is  used  when  speaking  to  children.  It  signifies  so,  so!  and 
means :  be  quiet,  shut  up,  stop ! 

96,  17.  tclie'k  k614wi.  In  similar  connections  this  phrase  very  frequently  ends  a 
whole  narrative  in  Modoc  and  Klamath.  Here  it  means  that  Aishish  ceased  to  poke 
the  pipe  into  the  tire.  Cf.  85, 10.  89,  7. 

96,  18.  medshd:  he  removed  from  that  spot  with  all  his  wives  and  children.  An¬ 
cient  customs  forbid  the  offspring  to  stay  where  the  father  had  breathed  his  last. 

96,  20.  Gdn  hunk  ndnuk  etc.  This  portion  of  the  myth  describes  the  destruction 
of  all  the  living  organisms  on  earth  by  a  general  conflagration  caused  by  K’mukamtch. 
Myths  of  this  kind  are  suggested  by  intense  heat  experienced  in  summer.  This  mode 
of  destroying  life  on  earth  is  less  frequently  met  with  in  myths  than  the  drowning  in  a 
general  flood. 
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96,  21.  kmyiiga.  Alsliish  held  the  tray  over  himself,  his  whole  family,  and  his 
lodge.  The  same  prefix  ki-  reappears  in  a  nasalized  form  in  n^i'-uliga:  97, 1.  It  is 
nasalized  there  on  account  of  the  preceding  -k  in  bfi'nk. 

96,  23.  kiifla.  Where  I  have  rendered  this  term  by  “  world  ”,  as  here  and  elsewhere 
in  creation  myths  and  myths  of  a  similar  character,  it  does  not  signify  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  as  known  to  us,  but  only  that  section  of  country  which  is  known  to 
that  tribe  of  Indians.  Thus  ancient  creation  myths  only  describe  the  creation  of  that 
part  of  country  where  these  myths  originated ;  the  creation  myths  of  coast  tribes  will 
include  the  ocean  in  their  term  for  “world”. 

96,  23.  Tuhush  talpatkola.  Mud  Hen,  one  of  Aishislrs  five  wives,  looked  out  from 
under  the  roof  of  Aishish’s  lodge  or  shed  to  see  what  was  going  6n.  This  fiction  ex¬ 
plains  the  round  dark  spot  visible  on  the  mud-hen’s  head ;  its  round  form  is  indicated 
by  the  prefix  la-  in  laliga. 


AISHISHAM  SHASHAPKEL^ASH. 

A  MYTHIC  TALE  ABOUT  AlSHISH. 


•  Given  by  Dave  Hill  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


SliashapkSle-udpkan  Alshishash : 

I  am  going  to  tell  a  story  about  Aishish: 

Afshisk  mat  sdkla  tu'ma  mdklaks  lyamnatko ;  shuddshnuk  mat  sha 

Aishish,  they  say,  gambled  many  people  having  with  him ;  when  gambling  on  so  they  they 

their  way,  say, 

shndiia  lu'loks.  Ydmnashptchi  mat  lu'loks  Aishisham,  Wandkalam  kiikii/kli  3 

built  fires.  Purple-blue  (was),  as  re-  the  fire  of  Aishish,  of  Silver  Fox  yellow 

ported, 

lu'loks,  K’mukamtcham  shldyaksak.  Tstii  sa  slo'kla ;  Aishish  shlln  tdlaak, 

tbe  fire  of  K  mtikamtch  (it  was)  smoke  only.  Then  they  shot  at  the  Aishish  hit  (it)  straight, 

(was),  mark  ; 

Wan  aka  yu'tlansna.  K’mukdmts  tu'  hak  yu'l’ka,  ndnka  toks  tu'  hak  a-dti 

Little  Silver  missed  the  mark.  K’mdkamtch  this  side  of  struck,  the  others  but  far  this  side  of 

Fox  .  mark  the  mark 

hak  yuTka ;  tnl  sa  humasht  glulank  sdkaliaga.  Turn  sa  hdshku,  tsui  sas  6 

struck;  right  they  after  so  doing  commenced  gam-  Many  they  bet  on,  then  over 

then  blirig.  things  them 

Aishish  i'kak;  sdwatkashtka  ndnuk  wdtclipka,  tsui  sa  ga'mpgle.  At  tu' 

Aishish  won ;  about  noon  all  men  bad  lost  all  they  then  they  went  borne.  Ever 

had, 

tsussak  l'^ak  ndnuk  sas. 

since  be  won  them  all. 

Tu'nipnish  wdwan’s  gitk  Aishish :  Tuhu'sh  ndsh  sndweds  Aishisham,  9 

Five  wives  had  Aishish:  Mud  Hen  (was)  one  wife  of  Aishish, 

Stdkua  ndsh  sndvvedsh,  Kli'tish  ndsh,  Wa'ks  ndsh,  Tsfka  ndsh  sndwedsh. 

Long-tail  one  wife,  Sand-hill  one.  Mallard  one,  Chaffinch  one  wife, 

Squirrel  Crane 
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Tsui  K’mukamts  na'-ulakta;  at  un&k  na'-ulakta  Aisisas.  Tsui 

Then  K’mdkamtch  plotted  secretly ;  after  day-  he  plotted  against  Atshish.  Then 

break 

K’mukamts  su&ktsa,  skaki'sh  m’na  hu'shuk  p’laiwash  p’ti'sdulsham  m’na 

K’mflkamtch  wept,  inherited  his  remembering  eagles  dead  father  his 

place 

3  luniks.  At  sapi'ya  Aishishash  K’mukdmts:  “at  tu'  lu^lkish  p’laiwash 

where  had  Now  declared  to  Aishish  K’mdkamtcb:  “faraway  the  killing-  of  (young) 

killed.  place  eagles 

yayakia  nu' ;  ka-i  luela  y4yakiuk”,  sn4wedsas  ku'ktakiuk  K’mukamts 

afraid  of  I  (am);  not  I  killed  being  afraid”,  a  wife  coveting  K’miikamfcch 

(them) 

Aisisam,  Stokua'k^  hu'nk.  At  g&ia  14puk :  Aisis  K’mukamts  tchish  gdna. 

of  Aishish,  Little  Squirrel.  •  Then  set  out  both :  Aishish  K’mukamtch  also  went 

(there). 

6  TcMi  sla4  p’laiwash,  tsui  alahia  K’mukamts  kokantki  giug;  tsui 

Then  saw  the  eagles,  and  pointed  out  K’miikamtch  (the  pine)  to  climb  up;  then 

p’laiwash  huukdya  k4pkatat.  Aisis  kokdntsa  tu' ;  tsui  kedsa  huk ;  4tu 

the  eagles  flew  on  the  pine.  Aishish  climbed  up ;  then  grew  it ;  far  up 

kal6  kapata  at  kapka.  Tsui  hunk  gu'knank  slaa  tchililiks  sku'lelam, 

the  sky  touched  now  the  pine.  And  (it)  having  climbed  he  saw  the  young  ones  of  a  lark, 

9  shnulas  toks  huk  p’laiwasham.  Atunk  at  suaktcha  Aishish  shnuldstat 

the  eyrie  though  it  (was)  of  the  eagle.  Theie  now  wept  Aishish  in  the  eyne 

tchi'klank ;  K’mu'kamts  ga'mpgle  at,  sulu'tantsa  Aishish=shitk  sla's.  G&t- 

sitting ;  K’mdkamtch  went  away.  dressed  himself  to  Aishish  alike  to  appear.  He 

pampele  tu'  tchi'shtat ;  tchui  shponak,  tchiii  sha'tupk  Stu'kuaksh ;  tchui 

came  back  far  to  dwelling;  then  it  was  late,  and  he  slept  with  Little  Squirrel ;  then 

12  kaikgma  Stukuag.  Tsiii  nanuk  w^wan’s  k4-ikema,  tsui  sa  ko-ika. 

suspected  (him)  Little  Squirrel.  There-  all  the  wives  became  suspicious,  and  they  fonnd  out. 

“K’mukiimts  a  ho't  ki!”  tsi  sa  hu'n  ki  hu'ksa  Aisisam  w<^wanuish. 

“K’mnkiimts  this  one  is!”  thus  they  said  those  Aishish’s  wives. 

Tsui  shash  at  shua'tsna  mbu'sant,  tsui  sa  nanuk  g^na  tula,  kat 

Then  from  them  departed  for  next  morning,  and  they  all  went  with  those 

gambling  (bun)  who 

15  Aishish  tula  shuetsant4m6na.  At  sha  shntina  lu'loks  su^tsnuk  sas.  Tsui 

with  Aishish  were  in  the  habit  of  And  they  built  fires  while  on  their  And 

gambling.  gambling  tour. 

K’mukamtsam  sldyaksak  lu'yaga,  at  sa  kdyek’ma,  at  sa:  “ka-i  a  ke'k 

to  K’mfikamtch  smoke  only  curled  up,  now  they  suspected,  and  they  “not  (is)  this 

(sard) : 

Aisis!”  hu'ksa  na-ast  sa-ulank4nkatk.  “K’mukamts  a  ke'k  gi!”;  na'sht  sa 

Aishish!"  those  (in  the  thus  (his)  followers.  “K’radkamtch  this  is!”;  so  they 

distance)  (said) 

18  hu'ksa  tu'kni;  “k4-i  a  Aisis  ga'pkat,  ka-i  hu't  lu'loks  Aishisham  nu'ta” 

(said)  those  far  off;  “not  Aishish  came,  not  (here)  the  fire  of  Aishish  is  burning" 

Hu'ksa  tu  na'shtk  tali'tankpkuk :  “a't  gen  sldkalslit  hi  shla'pa 

Those  afar  thus  said  seeing  him  coming:  “ye  this  after  he  has  shot  at  will  fin 

man  the  mark 

Aishish  toks  shli'tam’na  t41aak!”  At  g4tpa  at  shlo'kla,  td'  hak  yu'l’ka 

Aishish  however  always  hits  straight!-  Then  they  ar-  and  they  shot,  (but)  far  this  sule  struck 

21  K’mukamts;  Wan4k  tads  yu'tlansna.  Tsui  sha  sakaliag,  tsiii  sa  K’mukam- 

K’mdkamteh ;  Silver  Fox  missed  a  little.  Then  they  commenced  and  they  over  K'mti- 
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tsas  l'kak;  waitash  a  tAm  i7kak,  tsiii  sa  ga/mbdle,  tsui  sa  gdtpampdle 

kamtch  won;  all  day  long  many  they  won,  then  they  returned,  and  they  went  back 

stakes 

ldtsastat.  At  sa  tsui  ga/tak  sdkla  saldkiuk  Aisisas. 

to  the  lodges.  Then  they  qnit  gambling,  for  they  Aishish. 

missed 

Tsui  Aisisam  wdwanuish  sudsuaktsa  tsAssak,  k’lewidsha  m’ndlam  3 

And  Alshish’s  wives  wept  constantly,  (and)  left  their 

ldtchash  sta-ildshuk.  Shtfa  sa  nAshtat  shfdsho  wendpi  wdwanuish;  nash 

lodges  to  dig  roots.  Pitch  they  on  heads  put  four  wives ;  one 

toks  Wa7-aks  kd-i  hlfla  Aisisas.  Tsui  luatpislals  Klitfsam  Aisis  tAmSna, 

but  Mallard  not  mourned  Aishish.  Then  the  weeping  cries  of  Sandhill  Aishish  heard, 

Crane 

tsui  Aishish  shudktsa  tAmenank.  At  Aisis  tA  kdlo  wika7t,  at  k’Aknapk  6 

and  Aishish  wept  hearing  (them).  Now  Aishish  (was)  sky  close  to,  then  he  was  mori- 

far  away  bund 

kakd  bela ;  at  shi7tsa  lApi  wdkwak  tA  kdlo  wikdta ;  at  shlad  Aisisas.  Tsui 

bones  nothing  then  soared  up  two  butterflies  far  the  sky  close  to ;  and  (they)  Aishish.  Then 

bnt ;  up  saw 

shitshat%ep6le  shla-olank,  tsui  gatpampelissa,  tsui  sdpa,  p’tisa  m’na  sapiya  : 

they  flew  back  having  seen  (him),  and  returned  home  they,  and  told,  to  father  their  saying: 

“tidsi  k’la/kuapk  hi'ssuaks;  tA  ni  kald  wigdta  shlad  hAnk  hissudksas  kakd  9 

“a  good  will  (soon)  perish  man;  farotf  I  sky  close  to  saw  that  man  bones 

belat;  ti'dsi  hAk  k’la/kuapk!”  Tchissa  shapiya  p’tisa  m’ndlam. 

nothing  good  this  will  perish !  ’  ’  So  they  said  to  father  their, 

but ;  (man) 

HAk  p’tissap  sam  shkuyui  shash  mbAsant  at  unak  ga-ulakuapk  ydki 

The  father  their  ordered  them  on  next  morning  early  to  soar  up  a  basket 

shldyamenank.  Tsui  sha  gdna  saptdlaltk,  tsui  sa  tu7  gatpa  pds  a  fyamnatk  12 

strung  around  (them).  And  went  the  sisters,  and  they  up  arrived  food  carrying 

there 

ambuts  fyamnatk.  Tsui  Aisisas  liwdtkal  shnAlashtat  hAnkant,  tsui  wAla 

water  also  carrying.  Then  Aishish  they  raised  in  eyrie  that,  then  inquired 

up 

hAksa  wdkwak:  “wdk  1  gdn  gitk?”  nd-asht  sha  wAla.  Tchui  Aisis 

these  butterflies:  “what  are  here  doing?”  so  they  inquired.  Then  Aishish 

you 

hamd%e:  “  K’mukdmts  an’sh  p’laiwash  shti'lta ;  tsui  ni  k6ka  kapka-agatat,  15 

said :  ‘  ‘  K’mdkamtch  me  after  the  eagles  sent ;  and  I  climbed  on  the  small  pine, 

tsiii  kedsnA  tan’s ;  kddsha  kapka  kokfsh  gd-u  Tsui  nu  hAnk  shlad 

then  it  grew  up  under  me ;  grew  up  the  pine  during  climb-  my.  Then  I  (those)  saw 

ing 

p’laiwash,  skAlalam  ta'ds  n’Ank  shlad  tsi'liliks.”  Tsihunk  Aisis  ha/mkank 

eagles,  of  the  lark  only  I  found  the  young."  So  Aishish  said, 

sa'gsuk  hAnkies.  13 

giving  ex-  to  them, 
planations 

At  sa  hAnk  sldnkok  shlda  tchakeldtat  ksdkoga  sha  Aishishas  shewand- 

Now  they  spreading  a  wild-  in  the  willow-  placed  into  they  Aishish  after  giving 

cat’s  skin  basket 

lank  pa's  ambuts,  tsui  sa  skdt%idsa,  kailatat  at  gatpamp&le.  Tsui  i7pka 

(him)  food  water  also,  then  they  took  him  down  on  the  ground  he  returned.  And  he  lay 

in  the  basket  sick 

ma7nts,  at  wa'mpele. 

a  longtime,  then  he  recovered. 
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NOTES. 

Portions  of  the  same  myth,  though  differently  connected,  will  be  found  in  the 
mythic  tale :  K’mukamtch  attempts  the  destruction  of  his  son  Aishish.  Both  narra¬ 
tives  are  complementary  to  each  other  in  some  important  details. 

99,  3.  shn6na.  It  is  the  custom  of  gamblers  to  build  fires  at  every  place  where 
they  stop  on  their  road  or  trail.  Any  party  of  travelling  Indians  will  do  so  when  stop¬ 
ping  on  their  way.  Cf.  23,  15. 

99,  3.  Yamnashptchi.  Several  adjectives  designating  colors  are  taken  from  arti¬ 
cles  of  dress  in  both  dialects:  tolaluptchi,  green;  tch^-utch^e-ushptclii,  a  shade  of 
blue ;  and  sp&lptchi,  light-yellow,  is  called  after  a  face-paint  made  of  a  kind  of  clay. 

99,  3.  Wan&kalam  IMoks.  The  fire  of  Young  Silver  Fox  was  yellow  or  yellowish, 
not  only  because  the  fur  of  this  fox-species  turns  from  silvery  white  into  yellowish  by 
the  change  of  seasons,  but  also,  because  this  animal  represents  in  mythic  stories  the 
halo  around  the  sun.  Cf.  shakatchdlisb  in  Dictionary.  Wandka  always  figures  as 
the  companion  of  the  principal  national  deity,  K’mukamtch. 

99,  7.  watchpka:  to  stake  everything  in  one7s  possession  and  then  lose  it  all; 
wl-uka,  to  win  all  the  stakes  lost  by  the  others. 

99,  10.  100,  5.  St6kua  or  Stukuaga  was,  according  to  another  of  my  informants,  a 
fish  of  this  name,  and  not  a  squirrel.  The  other  wives  of  Aishish  all  have  names  of 
birds. 

100,  3.  ludlks:  K’mukamtch  had  inherited  a  locality  where  his  father  was  in  the 
habit  of  hunting  and  killing  the  giant-eagle  (p’laiwash).  Thinking  of  this  place, 
K’mukamtch  went  there  with  his  son  Aishish,  after  scheming  a  stratagem  to  let  him 
perish  there.  To  kill  the  eagles,  it  was  necessary  to  climb  a  pine-tree ;  this  K’mu¬ 
kamtch  was  afraid  of  doing,  and  wanted  to  send  up  there  his  son  instead. 

100,  9.  shnulas  toks  etc.  The  lark  had  her  young  in  the  nest  of  an  eagle. 

100,  10.  sulu'tantsa.  He  dressed  himself  in  Alshish’s  garments,  as  appears  from 
the  foregoing  mythic  tale. 

100,  15.  sas.  Dave  Hill  often  uses  shash,  sas  in  an  almost  reciprocal  sense:  while 
(or:  for)  going  to  gamble  among  themselves.  This  pronoun  does  not  depend  here  on 
shndna,  as  we  might  assume.  Cf.  Note  to  58, 10.  It  refers  to  the  playmates  of  Aishish, 
who  set  out  with  K’mukamtch,  whom  they  thought  to  be  their  beloved  Aishish  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dress  he  had  abstracted  from  him.  In  ICO,  14  shash  was  explained  to  me 
by  “from  them”,  viz.  from  the  wives  of  Aishish,  in  whose  lodge  K’mukamtch  had 
passed  the  night. 

100,  18.  ga'pkat  for  g6pka  at :  did  not  come  now,  or :  has  not  come  yet. 

101,  2.  ga'tak.  This  adverb  gives  to  understand,  that  they  were  loth  or  too  tired 
to  play  any  longer  for  stakes,  because  their  beloved  Aishish  was  not  present.  “To  cease 
or  stop  gambling”  simply,  would  be  expressed  by  saklola. 

101,  4.  sliti'a  etc.  Cf.  Notes  to  89,  5;  96,  0;  and  general  Note,  on  page  86. 

101,  4.  shi'dsho  wendpi,  rather  unusual  forms  for  shi'dsha  hit  vun^pni.  Hu,  “up, 
above,  on  head,”  has  coalesced  with  shi'dsha  into  one  word. 

101,  5.  Kliti'sam.  Aishish  heard  the  cries  of  Kldtish  only,  because  of  all  the  birds 
which  are  believed  to  be  his  wives,  the  long-necked  sandhill  crane  is  the  loudest  and 
noisiest. 

101,  8.  gatpampfilfssa  for  gatp&mpfeli  sha,  as  tchissa  for  tchi  sa. 
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101,  8.  p’tisA  m’na  for  p’tisha  m’ndlam. 

101, 10.  kako  bglat  for :  kak6  pil  at. 

101,  11.  p’tissap  sam.  Sliam,  sam  “their”,  is  found  standing  instead  of  m’ndlam, 
p’n&lam,  or  kuiikglamsham  in  the  conversational  form  of  language.  Cf.  107, 13. 108, 4. 

101,  13.  liwatkal.  Tliey  lifted  up  the  famished  Aishish,  almost  reduced  to  a 
skeleton,  and  seated  him  upright  in  the  nest  j  they  imparted  new  strength  and  life 
to  him  by  feeding  him. 

101,  16,  kedsha,  to  grow,  forms  kedshna,  kedsknuta  j  n’s  is :  nu'sh,  to  me,  with  me, 
under  me ;  a  sort  of  dativus  commodi. 
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Given  by  “Captain  Jim”  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


K’rmVkamtch  hu'nk  at  nd-ul^a  nd-asht  g^n :  Hu'nk  E-uksliikfshash 

K'miikumtch  ruled  as  follows :  The  Klaruath  Lake 

tchdk  mdklaks  shu'ta;  tchui  p£n  Ka'kakilsh  tchdgsh  mdklaks  shu'ta; 

from  a  service-  people  he  made;  hereupon  the  Kakakilsh  from  skunks  people  made; 

berry  bush 

ydmatald  gdnuta  shusht^dshna.  E-ukshkfshash  ktchdl^ishtat  i'tya,  B6sh-  3 

northwards  v  hile  he  he  created  (them)  on  The  Klamath  Lakes  in  the  sun-heat  be  laid  the  white 

had  gone  bis  way.  down, 

tinash  toks  shutdlank  mdhieshtat  i'l%a;  humasht  giug  na'd  mdklaks  mu'- 

people  however  after  creating  in  the  shade  laid  down ;  therefore  we  Indians  (are) 

(them) 

makmukli,  Bdshtin  toksh  papdlpali.  U-ush  guni'gshta  kailali'a. 

dark,  the  white  race  but  light-corn-  The  sea  beyond  he  made  a 

plexioned.  world  for  them. 

At  sha  pa/n  ne-ulaki^ga,  K’mukamtch  mu'nk  tchi'sli  shkishki'sh  tchish  6 

Then  they  began  to  legislate,  K’mdkauitch,  mole  also,  fly-bug  also, 

wishl'nk  tchish.  Mu'nk  hamd%e:  “Nu  a  gu'ggamtchishash  mdklakshash. 

garter-snake  also.  Mole  said:  “I  of  old  age  the,  human  beings 

gi'tki  gi!”  Hunkanti  wishink  nd-asht  hamper  “nft'toks  g^mptcha 

to  become  want!”  On  that  subject  garter-snake  thus  spoke:  “and  I  thus-made 

mdklakshash  gi'tki  gi!”  Tchi'lmnk  wi'shink  shkintchish%ag6ta :  “ga-ash  9 

the  men  to  become  order  f  ”  Thus  garter-snake  while  shedding  its  skin:  “this  way 

nd  hu'nk  mdklakshash  k’ldktgi:  ti'dshok  n^tnak  git  k’mu'tchatk  glntak 

I  the  men  to  become  having  grown  then  to  be  of  old  age  though 

(want) : 

tchiltgipSletdm’nuk.”  Hunkanti  mu'nk  nd-asht  hem^%e:  “nu  a  gdmptcha 

always  to  grow  young  again.”  On  that  subject  mole  thus  said:  “but  I  thus-made 

pshe-utfwashash  gi'tki  gi:  gu'ggamtchishash ! ”  Pi  muimd'yuk:  “gd-asht  12 

the  human  beings  to  become  want :  decrepit  by  age  1  ”  (And)  it  shivering  (said) :  “thns 

nd  pse-utlwashash  gi'tki  gi!”  Ski'shktsh  tchish  nd-asht  tok  na'-ul%a 

I  the  human  beings  to  become  want  1  ”  Ply-bug  also  thus  voted 
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mu'nkash  tulak.  Pi  skfslikish  n4-asht:  Ukui  tMsh  ak  hu'k  turni  pshe- 

mole  along  with.  It  the  fly-bag  thus  (said):  “very  cruelly  many  human 

utlwash  giug  ki'sktchkank  ki^talt  nush”. 

beings  acting,  when  stepping  (will)  crash  me”. 

(on  me) 

Tclii'hunk  pa't  Mshtaltal  nd-ul%ug.  Tchui  sha  palpeli^ga;  munk 

Thus  they  mutually  disputed  for  action.  Then  they  began  working;  the  mole 


yaina  shuteydga; 

mountains  began  to  make ; 

tcham  shut6lash. 


shtu'ya  yainaluk. 

it  made  to  throw  up 
gangways  mountains. 


At  pi'pil  hunta  ne-ul^a  K’nmkam- 

Now  alone  thus  (it)  made  after  K’mdkamtch 


had  finished  creating. 


NOTES.  . 

103,  3.  tcMk.  There  is  evidently  a  jeu  de  mots  intended  between  tch&k  and  tchaksh. 
Which  northern  tribe  the  Kakakilsh  were,  my  informant  and  other  Indians  were  unable 
to  say ;  it  is  a  nickname,  derived  from  ka/k,  of  some  Oregonian  tribe  held  in  contempt 
by  the  Maklaks,  and  any  reference  to  it  causes  great  merriment  to  the  Klamath  Lake 
Indians.  MAklaks  is  in  both  places  separated  from  the  tribal  name  by  inversion ; 
tchak  and  tch&gsh  form  apposition  to  these  tribal  names  and  to  m&klaks,  and  for 
tcliagsh  we  would  expect  tchashish,  which  is  the  usual  form  of  the  word. 

103,  5.  E-ush.  The  sea  or  ocean,  which  is  meant  here,  is  muni  <§-ush,  while  e-ush 
means  a  lake,  lagoon  or  large  pond. 

103,  0.  ne-ulakiega.  Three  of  the  lower  animals  are  here  brought  together  to  confer 
with  K’mukamtch  to  determine  the  duration  of  man’s  life,  and  every  one  voted  according 
to  its  own  experience.  Stephen  Powers  mentions  a  mythic  story  comparable  to  this, 
heard  by  him  among  the  Pit  River  Indians  (Contrib.  to  North  Amer.  Ethnology,  vol. 
Ill,  p.  273):  “The  coyote  and  the  fox  participated  in  the  creation  of  men  and  animals, 
the  first  being  an  evil  spirit,  the  other  good.  They  quarreled  as  to  whether  they  should 
let  men  live  always  or  not.  The  coyote  said:  “if  they  want  to  die,  let  them  die”;  but 
the  fox  said:  “if  they  want  to  come  back,  let  them  come  back.”  But  nobody  ever 
came  back,  for  the  coyote  prevailed.” 

103,  9.  10.  After  shkintchish^agota  supply  henfe^e,  and  after  k’fektgi:  gi. 

103,  10.  ti'dsok,  or  tit’shok,  distributive  form  of  t’sh6k,  of  the  verb  t’shm  to  grow. 
Of.  tit’sha,  107,  12. 

103, 12.  pshe-utiwash,  abbreviated  pshe-utuash,  au  archaic  word  used  only  in  the 
collective  sense  of  people,  human  beings.  It  occurs  only  in  mythic  stories.  Of.  105,  8. 

104,  4.  shtu'ya.  This  fiction  was  suggested  by  the  manner  in  which  moles  throw 
up  mole  hills  and  shows  that  the  ancient  myth-makers  were  not  without  a  humoristic 
vein. 

104,  4.  pi'pil.  Every  mountain  was  thrown  up  by  the  mole  alone,  each  oue  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  special  creation  of  K’mukamtch  was  man ,  and  whatsoever  stands  in  direct 
connection  with  his  existence,  welfare  and  customs,  as  fishing-places,  islands,  funereal 
sweat-lodges  etc. 

104,  4.  hunta,  abbreviation  of  huntala :  by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  in  the  same 
manner. 
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Htr'MASHT  SHAPASH  Ltr'PI  SHUTEYEGATK. 

CREATION  OF  THE  MOONS. 


Given  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect  by  Minnie  Froben. 


ge-upkatki  giug  sha  shipat%ukank;  tchui  at  vu'nank  iggd-idshnank  g^kan- 

when  coming  irp  they  covered  each  other;  then  finishing  suspending  (them)  she  went 

ska.  K’mu'kamtck  gu’hlf  ka/liant  washash,  wewejga  pil  tchfshi;  vu'la  3 

out.  K’mfikamtch  entered,  being  absent  the  coyote,  (her)  children  only  in  the  lodge ;  he  asked 

shaS:  “tat’  ne  g^mpka?”  “Ge't  a  genu'la!  ”  ICmu'kamtch  hem<3%e:  “tu'sli 

them:  “where  did  she  go  to?”  “There  she  weDt !  ”  K’mfikamtch  said:  “where 

haitch  m&lam  p’gi'shap  tchla?”  “Hit&  tchla!”  Tchui  K’mu  kamtch  h4takt 

(does)  your  mother  sit?”  “  Here  she  sits!  ”  Then  K’mfikamtch  there 

tchel%ank  shu'shamka:  “liii  ha!  ha  ha?”  wakash  t^tal^ok  haha'tamna.  6 

sitting  down  hummed:  “ha  ha!  ha  ha?”  boue-awls  sticking  (into  he  went  on  granting. 

the  ground) 

PaA  shash  vu'la:  “  w&kaitch  hu'n  giug  na/g  tu'm  haktcli  sh&pesh  shushata? 

Again  of  them  he  inquired :  “why  then  the  absent  too  many  altogether  moons  did  make? 

(mother) 

w&kak  hunk  pse-utiwash  tchl-uapk  lu'ldam?  tch6kat  ak  huk  lu'ldam  hak; 

how  then  the  people  could  live  in  winter?  they  would  in  such  (along)  winter; 

perish 

at!  huk  lu'ldam  gi't  tu'mi  shapash  giug”  Washa=wdka  t%a'wag  hame%e :  9 

too  long  this  winter  would  too  many  moons  existing.”  Coyote-child  the  oldest  said: 

be, 

“wakal  lalap  a  hun  shneku'pkashtkak  i?”  Tchui  K’mukamtch  hem^%e: 

1 1  why  not  two  at  a  time  shining  up  there  do  you  need  ?  ’  ’  Hereupon  K'  mfikamtch  said : 

“kd-i  nu  shanaho'le  tu'ma  shdpask  gi'tkl  giug.” 

“not  I  want  too  many  moons  to  exist.” 

Tgdl^a  i't%e  tat^elampani  shapash,  tchui  pek^wa  K’mukamtehiksh,  12 

Started  up,  took  down  one-half  (of  the)  moons,  then  smashed  (them)  K’mfikamtch, 

to  pieces 

tchui  gdmbele.  Ma'ntch=gitk  wash  gatpampele;  t%a'wag  shapiya  p’gi'sha 

then  left  again.  Long  after  this  the  (mother-)  returned  home,-  the  oldest  told  mother 

coyote  (child) 

m’na:  “K’mu'kamtch  a  gatpanu'la  gfta.”  Wdsh  vu'la:  “tu'sh  haitch 

its:  “Kmfikamch  has  been  here.”  The  coyote  asked:  “where  (did  he) 


£ank  ti'lankanka  tdlke-ug  K’mukamtehiksh.  Kitl'ta  pltdk  nkdsh. 

down  she  rolled  forth  and  joking  about  K’mfikamtch.  (Then)  burst  her  own  bowels, 

back 
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NOTES. 

In  preference  to  any  other  beast,  the  prairie-wolf,  small  wolf,  or  coyote  (as  he  is 
called  in  the  West  after  an  Aztec  term  meaning  “ digger,  burro wer”)  became  con¬ 
nected  in  the  mind  of  the  Indian  with  the  creation  of  the  moon  and  the  origin  of  the 
months  or  moons,  because  in  moonlit  nights  he  is  heard  howling  from  nightfall  to 
dawn ;  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  iu  packs  of  several  dozen  at  a  time.  His  querulous, 
whining  howl  is  likened  by  the  Indians  with  a  “ speaking  to  the  moon”.  Our  tale 
above  is  based  upon  the  double  sense  of  moon  and  month,  in  which  the  term  shapash  (the 
“indicator,”  from  shdpa  to  tell,  indicate)  is  used.  The  idea  of  the  creation  of  twice 
twelve  moons  originated  in  the  delusion  that  in  every  period  called  neve  moon,  moons 
were  really  made  or  manufactured  new  by  the  creator.  The  number  twenty -four  was 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  observation  of  lunar  eclipses,  or  mock  moons  appearing  in 
hazy  weather.  The  coyote  as  the  creator  of  the  moons  (and  the  creator  of  the  universe 
among  the  Central  Californians)  naturally  desired  to  have  as  many  moons  as  possible, 
while  K’mukamtch,  as  the  wolf’s  antagonist,  thought  it  better  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
creation,  the  human  beings,  not  to  make  the  year  too  long.  If  the  winter  had  to  last 
twelve  months  instead  of  six,  how  could  they  collect  roots,  bulbs,  seed,  fish,  and  game 
enough  to  live  through  such  a  length  of  time  ? 

105,  2.  shipat/ukanka.  Two  moons  being  on  the  sky  simultaneously  would  neces¬ 
sarily  often  cover  and  thereby  eclipse  or  hurt  each  other. 

105,  2.  iggAidshnank.  The  mother-coyote  had  hung  up  the  twenty-four  moons 
made  by  herself  around  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  her  winter-lodge,  which  in  this  myth 
signifies  the  sky.  The  suffix  -idshna  points  to  her  walking  from  one  spot  of  the 
lodge  to  another  while  busy  in  suspending  the  moons. 

105,  3.  gu’hli'.  A  great  deal  of  shrewdness  is  ascribed  to  the  principal  deity  of 
the  Klamath  Lake  people  as  well  as  to  those  of  other  hunting  tribes.  He  manifests 
his  astuteness  in  entering  the  coyote’s  lodge  in  her  absence  only,  and  to  prepare  a  trick 
for  her  there. 

105,  4.  tfit’  ne  for  t&ta  nen. 

105,  5.  Hita  tchla!  is  pronounced  as  if  it  was  one  word  only:  hiffitchia. 

105,  6.  shu'shamka,  distributive  form  of  sh’u'mka,  to  hum,  grunt,  to  make  ha  ha. 
He  grunted  every  time  he  planted  another  awl,  sometimes  in  an  interrogative  tone 
of  voice,  and  did  it  to  disguise  their  secret  planting  into  the  ground. 

105,  7.  Wiikaitck  composed  of  wak  haitch;  w&sha^weka  composed  of  washam  weaga; 
t*6wag  or  t*6waga,  diminutive  of  ty6-u.  first,  first  in  order,  eldest;  cf.  hu'ktag. 

105,  7.  tiVin  hakteh.  This  language  has  a  term  corresponding  to  our  too  much 
(tu'ra  tchatchui),  but  none  which  renders  our  too  with  accuracy.  Adjectives  or  adverbs 
qualified  by  too  are  therefore  pronounced  with  a  higher  pitch  of  voice  and  the  quantity 
of  their  main  vowel  is  increased  when  the  Indian  intends  to  express  this  adverb. 

105,  10.  wakaf,  “why  not,”  a  combination  of  w&k  and  k4  i. 

105,  14.  gatpanu'la  gi'ta:  he  has  come  here  and  has  left  again. 

105,  10.  Kiti'ta.  The  coyote-wolf,  while  rolling  forth  and  back  on  the  ground,  as 
these  animals  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  ran  her  belly  into  the  bone-awls  insidiously 
planted  there  by  K’mukamtch,  so  that  the  entrails  shed  their  contents  on  the  lodge- 
floor. 
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SkeLAMTCHAM  TcHASHGAYXkALAM  SHASFAPKflL^ASH. 

MYTH  OF  THE  MARTEN  AND  THE  WEASLET 


Given  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect  by  Dave  Hill. 


K’muk&mtch  Yamst  tchfa.  S&tapealtk  T ch&shgay aks ;  Mpiak  tchla 

K’mtikamtch  in  the  North  lived.  His  younger  brother  Weaslet;  only  two  they 

m’t’n  (was)  hved 

kailiak  wa'wans.  Tsui  sa  saikan  g^na  w^wansh  i'ktcha;  Wmi  saikan  tchia 

without  wives.  And  they  to  the  went  wives  to  bring  in;  many  on  the  field  were 

prairie 

mhklaks  t&nkt.  Tchui  sguyue  Ska'lamts  Ts&sgayaks  i'ktchatki  sn&weds:  3 

Indians  then.  And  dispatched  old  Marten  Little  Weasel  to  fetch  a  woman: 

“kd-i  i  labe=lu'lp=gipksh  shpu'nshipk,  shtchok&psh  1  a'pka!”  Tsui  g^na 

“not  yon  a  two-eyed  one  bring  along.  a  one-eyed  one  you  bring!”  Then  went  he 

n&dshiak  i'ktchuk  w^wans,  tsui  tu'  md-ipks  g&ldsui.  Saigatat  tu'mi 

alone  to  fetch  women,  and  far  off  digging  (roots)  he  met  (them).  On  the  prairie  many 

wdwanuish  meya;  sht4  saika;  hihashuaksh  ka'gi,  g&nkanka  sha.  At  6 

females  were  digging;  full  tbe  prairie  the  men  were  away,  hunted  they.  Now 

was  (of  them); 

w^wanuish  ik&yula  ti'tatsa  pi'la,  kd-i  hu'shkank  K’mukdmtsam  stu'leols: 

women  he  picked  out  pretiy  ones  only,  not  minding  of  K  mtikamtch  the  order: 

shtchu' shts% apksh  K’mu'kamts  epkatki  gi'ulatki;  at  i'tpa  tu  Hdsastat 

one-eyed  ones 1  to  K’mtikamtch  to  bring  enjoining;  then  brought  over  to  the  lodge 

(them) 

Tsdskai :  “gdn  m’s  ni  spunshipkia.”  At  ham^%e  K’muk&mts:  “kani  n&-asht?  9 

Weasel:  “this one  for  you  I  brought.”  And  said  K’unikatntch :  “who  (said)  sol 

kani  n&-asht  tidsd  a'pkatki?  shtchu' shtskapksh  mi'sh  nu  a'pkolatkik;  kaitoks 

who  so  (said)  pretty  to  bring?  one-eyed  (ones)  you  I  to  bring  told;  and  not 

ones 

mi'sh  ni  ti'dsa  a'pkatki  gi!” 

you  I  pretty  ones  to  bring  told!” 

Tchui  at  wa'wanslank  shash,  tsui  p&lakak  n^&kgi  l&puk;  tchui  tit’sha  12 

And  took  as  wives  them,  and  pretty  soon  became  both;  and  grew  up 

mothers 

wew^as,  at  mat  sa  waslalA  Tchui  si'ssok  hu'k  wew^as  sham;  tsui  stuli' 

the  children,  and,  it  is  they  hunted  And  quarreled  boys  their;  and  advised 

said,  chipmunks. 

Tsasg^yak:  “shift  1  hu'nks!”  taltsidgatat  sa-hlfa.  At  sla'popk  hu'nitak 

Weaslet:  “shoot  you  him!”  (and)  on  the  little  he  put  stone  And  was  aware  by  himself, 

arrows  heads. 

K’muk&mts  stuli'sht  pi'ts.  K’mukdmts  stuli'  wa'ka  m’nd:  “shli'sht  m’ndlsh  15 

K’mfikamtch  that  had  ad-  him.  K’mfikamtch  ordered  son  his:  “in  case  he  him 

vised  shoots, 

1  shlinJ”  At  la'-udsha  hft'k  tdtaksni,  tsui  shli'n  Tsasgay&kalam  vh'nakag; 

you  shoot!”  Then  went  to  play  the  children,  and  shot  Little  Weasel’s  little  son; 
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shli'n  K’mukamtsam  liu'nk  unakag; 

shot  of  K’nnikamtch  the  little  bod? 


tchui  sa  hishlan.  Tsaskayakalam 

then  they  shot  at  each  other.  Little  Weasel’s 

vunak  hunk  shim  liYpi  K’mukdmtcham  vunaka;  tchui  liu'nk  hu'tkalpalank 

shot  first  at  K’mtika  natch’s  sou;  then  (that  one)  jumping  up  again 

shim  Tchashgayam  unaka,  tchui  ts6ka  lapuk. 

shot  Weasel’s  son,  then  perished  both. 

At  ¥lg¥  ptissisap  sham.  Tsashgai  at  kdyaktsa,  K’mukamts  kd-i 

Weasel  went  searching,  (but)  K'rm'ikamtch  not 


Then  missed 
(them) 


kayaktcha,  sku'l%a  ta'dsh  sd-utamank;  sla'bopk  hu'nitak  tu'  sas  hisko'kst. 

searched  (for  them),  laid  himself  but,  wrapped  up;  he  knew  by  himself,  out  them  to  have  killed 

on  bed  there  each  other. 


NOTES. 

Compare  with  this  myth  the  first  part  of  the  “Mythic  Tale  of  Old  Marten” 
(Skdlamtcham  shashapk616ash),  which  contains  the  same  subject-matter. 

107,  1.  Yarn  si,  contraction  of  Y&mashi.  This  is  the  name  given  at  present  to  a 
mountain  North  of  Klamath  Marsh;  from  this  direction  the  cold  winds  (yarnash)  blow 
over  the  highlands  on  Upper  Klamath  Lake. 

107,  1.  3.  9.  Tchashgai  sometimes  occurs  in  the  diminutive  form  Tchashgdyak, 
because  the  Weasel  is  regarded  as  the  younger  brother  of  the  Marten. 

107,  2.  saikiin,  a  contraction  of  saiga^e'ni :  they  went  to  the  prairie,  where  the 
women  were  digging  the  edible  roots. 

107,  3.  Ska/lam ts.  I  have  given  this  myth  elsewhere  in  a  longer  relation,  where 
the  part  played  here  by  K’mukamtcli  is  played  by  Sk61amtcli.  Even  in  Dave  Hill’s 
relation  the  Marten  is  called,  but  once  only,  by  its  real  name  Skelamtch;  K’mukamtch 
and  Skelamtch  are  mentioned  here  as  identical.  The  term  ske'l,  when  not  employed 
in  its  mythologic  sense,  means  a  long  piece  or  strip  of  tanned  otter  or  marten  skin, 
used  for  tying  the  hair,  or  for  other  purposes. 

107,  3.  4.  i'ktchatki  sndweds  etc.  One  woman  only  is  mentioned  here,  instead  of 
the  two,  whom  Weaslet  was  ordered  to  bring  home  as  wives  for  his  brother  K’mu¬ 
kamtch  and  himself. 

107,  5.  wewans  a  very  common  elision  for  wewanuish. 

107,  9.  kani  na-asht?  ellipse  for  kani  nd-aslit  gi? 

107,  10.  nu  a/pkolatkik.  Instead  of  this  may  be  said  also,  ii/pkatki  glula  nu:  “I 
strictly  told  (you)  to  bring  in.” 

107,  13.  sa  waslala.  The  two  boys  went  together  hunting  chipmunks. 

107,  14.  slidwala  to  adjust  stone-heads;  shawalia,  sa-ulia  to  adjust  stone-heads  for 
or  in  the  interest  of  somebody.  Flint-,  obsidian-  or  iron  heads  are  placed  only  on  war- 
arrows  or  on  arrows  used  in  killing  large  game  (ngd-ish,  nga'-ish);  but  the  tdldshi  or 
lighter  arrow,  used  in  hunting  birds,  and  the  taldshiaga,  arrow  used  as  boy’s  plaything, 
are  usually  provided  with  woodeu  points  only. 

107,  15.  K’mukamts  stuli  skt  pi  ts  stands  for  K’mukdmtchash  stuli'slit  pi'sh,  the 
pronoun  referring  to  the  little  son  of  K’mukamtch. 

107,  15.  shli'slit.  In  this  sentence  m’ndlsh  is  the  subject  of  slili'sht,  and  the  direct 
object  of  shim  is  not  expressed. 

107,  16.  la  -udsha:  they  went  out  to  play,  from  ldwa,  la/wa  to  play. 
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Skelamtcham  shashapkeleash. 


MYTHIC  TALE  OF  OLD  MARTEN. 


Obtained  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect  from  Minnie  Froben. 


Wewanuish  mat  tu7mi  meya  ka7sh  sliaigatat  yaki  shka/shkatgaltk. 

Women,  they  say,  many  were  dig-  ipo  on  prairie,  baskets  carrying  on  back, 

ging 

Shka/lamtch  mat  tchia  shet/^-unalt#  Tchashgdyaks.  Shka/lamtch  shtuli 

Old  Marten,  so  they  lived  as  the  older  brother  of  Little  Weasel.  Old  Marten  sent 

say,' 

ta7pia  m’na  Tcliasgayaks  fktchatki  giug  kma7  shtchu'shtch^apkam.  Tchui  3 

younger  his  Weaslet  to  obtain  the  skull-  of  the  one-eyed  ones.  And 

brother  caps 

Tchashgayag  g^na;  gatpnank  i7t%a  shash  nanuk  kma7  ka-i  shtchu'shtch- 

Weaslet  went;  coming  there,  he  took  from  them  all  skull-caps,  (but)  oftheone- 

away  not 

^apksham  tchfsh,  itpampgli  Tchashgayak,  shdwana  Skdlamtchash  km  a7. 

eyed  (women)  also,  brought  Little  Weasel  (and)  gave  to  Old  Marten  the  caps. 

Skdlamtch  hame^e:  “t4ta  mfsh  nu  tp4wa  ka-i  slitchusb^apkam  epkatki  6 

Old  Marten  said:  “when  you  I  ordered  not  of  the  one-eyed  to  bring? 

giug?  lapuk  misb  nu  Epkatki  gi'ula  shtchu'shtch^apkam  pi7l.”  Wewanuish 

of  both  you  I  to  bring  had  told  of  the  one-eyed  only.”  Females 

nanuk  gatpa  Sk^lamtchamkshi  shkashk4tkaltk  ka7sh.  Skelamtch  shewana- 

all  came  to  Old  Marten’s  home  carrying  on  back  ipo.  Old  Marten  re- 

p£le  kma7  wewan’shasb,  puakampgle  ladsli^shtat,  ba'meta  Tchashg4yaksh:  9 

turned  the  caps  to  the  women,  threw  (them)  back  out  of  his  lodge,  (and)  said  to  Weaslet: 

at4ta  misb  nu  tpa'wa  turn  kma7  a/pkatki  giug?  14pok  4m sh  ni  a7pkatki!” 

“when  yon  I  ordered  many  caps  to  bring?  of  both  you  I  to  bring  (told) !  ” 

(only) 

Wewanuisli  tebik  tchui  gempele,  14puk  shtchu'shtch^atk  tchfdsha. 

The  women  after  this  returned,  (but)  both  one-eyed  ones  remained. 

Tebui  huk  sbtclnVshtcb^atk  wdwanuish  wewa/kala.  Sbu/hank=sbitk  12 

Then  the  one-eyed  women  bore  children.  At  the  same  time  when 

mu7mkak  gi7ul%a  Skelamtch  nteyakaliya,  m’na  u7nakag  mu7ak  t’shfsbt. 

the  infants  were  born  Old  Marten  made  a  little  bow,  for  his  little  son,  taller  when  he  would 

grow. 

Tcbashg4yak  tchi'sb  nteyakalfya  m’n4tak  unakag.  Tchui  tchatcb4kiag 

Lii  tie  Weasel  also  made  a  little  bow  for  his  own  little  boy.  And  the  little  boys 

1^-utcha ;  hfshla  nt^-ishtka  tat41dshiak.  L^watkuk  t4takshni  gatp4mpeli ;  15 

went  to  play ;  they  shot  with  their  bows  little  arrows.  From  the  play  the  boys  returned  ; 

at  the  mark 

Tch4shkayagalam  unakag  heme'^e :  “  hut  4n’sh  tu'  shli'kshga.”  Tchash- 

Little  Weasel’s  boy  remarked:  “he  me  out  well  nigh  shot.”  Little 

there 

g4yag  wula  m’na  unakag:  “  t4m  bai  tchi7  m’sb  hu7nk  14yank  tewi?” 

Weasel  asked  his  young  son:  “really  thus  at  you  taking  aim  he  shot?” 
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Tchdkiak  hem^e  :  “  hushutdnkapksh  pu'sh  nush  hu'n  gi”  (mshdshaltchatk 

The  boy  said:  “ approaching  on  the  sly  me  it  was”  (squirreling  were 

sha  hu'nk,  shldank  mshasli  hishldkshka).  Tchiii  Tchashgdyak  shtuli' 

theJ-  discovering  a  squi  rel  they  almost  shot  Then  Little  Weasel  advised 

each  other). 

3  unakag  m’na  shli'tki  Shkdlamtcham  unakag,  “ha  hu't  mish  pan  shli'slitka 

little  son  his  to  shoot  of  Old  Marten  the  son,  “if  he  at  you  again  shooting 

gi'uapk.”  ShMamtch  shayuakta  hunk  ndnuk  Tchashgayakalam  hdm- 

shoold  he.”  Old  Marten  became  aware  (of  the)  whole  of  Little  Weasel’s  dis- 

kanksli;  tchiii  pi'  tchish  shtuli'  m’na  u'nakag  shlitki  gfug  Tchashgdyam 

course ;  and  he  al  o  .  ordered  his  little  son  to  shoot  Weas.  l  a 

6  tinaka :  “ha'  mish  shlf-uapk,  kla'^atk  gi'ntak  i  hu'tkalpalank  shh'-uapk 

son;  "if  you  he  kills,  dead  though,  you  rising  up  again  must  kill 

hu'nksh.” 

him.” 

Tchiii  mbu'shan  pa'n  g^na  wdshlaltchuk;  shlda  sha  wdshla,  gdnta  sha 

Then  next  day  again  they  to  hunt  chipmunks ;  saw  they  a  chipmunk,  crept  they 

went  (at  it) 

9  at.  SMam  unakag  t^wi,  kd’hhian  wdshla;  wiggata  i-ul^a  Tchashgdyam 

then.  Marten’s  little  son  shot,  missing  the  chip-  close  to  he  struck  Weasel’s 

munk ;  the  ground 

u'naka.  Tchashgayam  unak  hame^e:  “wdk  ta  i  giug  shli'kshga  nush?” 

to  the  son.  Weasel’s  little  son  said:  “wherefore  you  almost  shot  me?" 

Skdlam  unak  h&ntchna:  “  shnl'ulatchgankan  hu'n  gi .”  Guhashktcha  pen 

Marten’s  child  replied:  “glancing off  it  was.”  They  started  (and) 

again 

12  gena  sha,  shlda  sha  wdshla.  Ldpuk  pi'pglantana  gdnta  shawaltdnkank 

travelled  they,  saw  they  a  chipmunk.  Both  from  opposite  sides  crept  up  moving  along  the  ground 

ta'wi;  SMam  unak  shli'kshga  Tchashgdyam  unaka.  Tchashgdyam  vunak 

shot;  Marten's  little  son  almost  hit  Weasel’s  little  son.  Weasel’s  little  son 

shlink  shmga  Shk^lam  vunaka;  tchiii  shpdka  mantchak  Tchashgdyam 

(then)  kiUed  Marten’s  child;  then  lay  on  ground  for  some  time  Weasel’s 

shool  ing 

15  unakag.  Tgi'ts^ank  shldpapka,  k^kalmdsh  wewatku^la  lu'lp,  k’mdka  tgu't- 

little  son.  Standing  near  he  looked  (at  tears  flowed  from  (his)  he  looked  while 

him),  eyes,  around 

gank  hdtkok.  SMam  u'nak  hu'tkal,  shlfn  at  Tchashgdyam  vunaka 

standing  there.  Marten’s  son  jumped  up,  shot  then  Weasel’s  child 

u'shutal ;  ldpuk  tchiii  k’Mkl%atk  i'pka. 

in  the  breast ;  both  then  dead  lay  there. 

18  Tchashgai  li^m’ta  SMash:  “wdk  ta  ma'nshaktch  tdtaksni  ka'gi  waita? 

Weasel  said  to  Marten:  “Why  for  so  long  the  children  are  ab-  the  whole 

sent  day  ? 

tu'sh  ak  nen  liu'k  wdk  ka'la?”  SMamtch  kd-i  k^ktehank  hu'nksh,  shko'l- 

where  (are)  they  some-  doing?”  Old  Marten  not  answering  Mm,  reenm- 

what 

pkank  ktdna  Tchashgai  g^na  kayaktehuk  tdtakiash,  kd-i  shrank  gatpam- 

bent  slept.  Weasel  went  to  look  oat  for  the  children,  (and)  finding  returned 

not 

21  pSle.  Mdntch=gitk  Skelamtch  guhdshktcha  tu  gawdlpgli.  Tchd^apksh 

home.  After  a  while  Old  Mat  ten  started  out  far  to  And  (them).  Murdered 

out 

tdtakiash  gdwalp&lank  itpdmpglg ;  shuashuaktch<5ta  lh'lukshalshok  mft'lua, 

the  children  discovering  he  carried  them  with  mourning  cries  to  cremate  (them)  they  got 

home ;  ready, 
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tunip  wuillishik  i'-amnash  Ske'l  dna,  Tchdshgai  tchi'sh  tiinepauti  wuilishik 

five  bags  of  neckwear  Marten  took,  Weasel  too  five  bags 

1-dmnash  dna,  Tchiii  sha  lu'luksla,  tu'tdnipnf  sha  Idpuk  Iwalpdle.  Ska'lam 

of  beads  brought.  And  they  burnt  (them),  each  five  (bags)  they  both  emptitd  on  To  Marten 

them. 

tchi'k  famnasli  wewilina.  Tchiii  sha  gdmpele  tchish^e'ni  k’ldwiank.  3 

finally  beads  were  left  over.  Then  they  returned  to  their  lodge  after  perform- 

.  ance. 

Skdlamtch  hdm’ta  Tchashgdyash  gdntki  glug  Mu'shamkshi,  pi  gd- 

Old  Marten  said  toWease),  he  should  go  to  the  South  Wind’s  him-  pro¬ 
house,  self 

nuapkug  Ydm’shamksht  Tchdshgai  kd-i  shand-ul7  Ydmshamkshi  gd-ishtka 

posing  to  go  to  the  North  Wind’s  Weasel  not  liked  to  North  Wind’s  lodge  to  travel, 

home. 

giug.  Skel  hemd%e :  “kd~i  1  gdnuapk  Ydmshamkshi,  nu7tak  gdsh  shand-  6 

Mat  ten  said:  “not  you  shall  go  to  the  North  Wind,  myself  to  go  want 

uli  Yamshamksh’;  mfsh  nu  gdntki  Miishamkshi.”  “Ka-i  an  Mu'shamkshi 

to  the  North  Wind ;  yon  I  (want)- to  go  to  South  Wind’s  “Not  I  to  South  Wind 

house.” 

ge'sh  shana-ul’  ”,  at  pi  hdm’ta  na-asht.  Tchiii  gdna  Tchdshgai  Ydm- 

to  go  desire  ”,  now  he  said  so.  And  went  Weasel  to  the 

shamksh;  gatpa  lidtokt  ei%a  Muash ;  ei^ishtok  Mu'shash  k’ldka  Tchdsh-  9 

North  Wind’s  became  there,  put  the  the  South  while  had  put  the  South  Wind,  died  Little 

lodge ;  (when)  head  out  Wind ;  the  head  out 

gayak.  Tchiii  Skdlamtch  Mu/ sham  nu'sh  lalkddsha ;  pa7n  Ydmshamkshi 

Weasel.  And  Old  Marten  of  the  South  the  head  cutoff;  again,  to  the  North  Wind’s 

Wind  lodge 

gdna  Skdlamtch,  lalkddsha  Ydiushamteham  nu/sh. 

went  Old  Marten,  (and)  cut  off  the  North  Wind’s  head. 

K’ldwiank  guhudshktcha  Lemd-ishash  gdluiptchuk  Tchashgayaksh  12 

Hereupon  he  set  out  the  Thunders  to  visit,  Little  Weasel 

hakshaktchuitk.  Lemd-ish  hushtdnka  Skdlamtchash,  sndwedsh  tu'tasli 

carrying  in  his  dress.  One  Thunder  fell  in  with  Old  Marten,  a  woman  long  shells 

kahashtamnipksh  shuditanka.  Sndwedsh  hdm’ta  Skdlamtchish :  “wdk  ish 

having  as  ear-ornaments  he  pursued.  The  woman  cried  to  Old  Marten:  “somehow  me 

shiVta,  gd-u  sha-amoksh!”  Tchiii  Skdlamtch  hemd^e:  “wdk  hai  tchi7  m’s  15 

protect,  my  friend!”  And  Old  Marten  replied:  “how  then  you 


Lemd-ish  petdgank  hfmboks  kshatgatnudank  shiuga  sndwedsh. 

the  Thunder  tearing  up  the  log  (and)  extracting  (her)  killed  the  woman. 


Skdlamtch  tu7  at  gdtpa  Leme-isham  lddshashtat.  Lapi  ti'tsga-ak  Lemd-  18 

Old  Marten  then  arrived  of.  the  Thunders  at  lodge.  Two  decrepit  old  Thun- 

ish  tchia  shukfkash  hu'nkimsham.  Skdlamtch  wa'shi  guli7  tchuydtk  Yam- 

ders  lived  the  parents  of  them.  Old  Marten  into  the  stepped  having*7 as  hat  of  North 

(there),  room  on 

sham  mish ;  wayalpa  ndnuk  wa/shin,  wdkish  tchish  ldkelaka.  Ka'-utchish 

Wind  the  head ;  froze  to  icicles  everything  in  the  lodge  the  inside  too  became  slippery  Gray  Wolf 

room,  ladder  with  ice. 

gdnkanktka,  Ska'lam  shd-amoksh,  wawa'kalam  pi7l  hu'k  tchl'sh  kd-i  wdtk.  21 

returned  from  the  Marten’s  kinsman,  of  his  children  alone  the  place  in  not  froze  up. 

buut,  the  lodge 

Ldmd-ish  gatpdmpdle,  mdklaks  tft'm  ftpa.  Titskd-ak  Ldmd-ish  sti'llidanka 

The  Thunders  returned  home,  Indians  many  they  The  Old  Thunders  reported 

brought. 
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sliapiya  m’ua  wanunga :  “wennini  a  tua  gatpa  wa7shi  ati7  nalsh  wmi^itk!” 

(and)  said  to  their  sons:  “stranger  some  has  come  into  the  largely  tons  superior  1” 

room, 

T%e-u  Leme-isli  heme^e:  “g4  tuata  shkainihaktch  gatpa,  mV  ak  ya  hun 

The  oldest  Thunder  said:  “whosoever  stronger  (man)  has  come,  I  (can)  cer¬ 

tainly, 

3  slikayent  gi'ntak  gu’hli'plit.”  Grdkansha  at,  ga-ulapgapele  patch5/le  na/shak 

strong  though  enter  (where  he  He  went  out  then,  climbed  up,  stepped  on  one  step  only- 

(heis),  is).” 

wakish,  ki'shtchnank  hui7%ipele.  “Tiitutu!”  hutcliampeluta  Lem^-ish 

°f  inside  stepping  on  he  hurried  out  (Crying:)  “ttitutu!”  after  running  homewards  (this)  Thunder 


na-aslit  giuta,  pen  na7sh  hemd^e:  “tu4tal  shkainiaks  tche^dga”  Gdkan- 

so  reported,  and  another  said:  “  some  kind  stronger  one  is  sitting  inside.”  Going 

one  of  a 

6  sh&nank  tu7  ga-ulapgapele  pa7patchle  lapok  wakf  sh ;  p^tchtnank  hiii^ipgle. 

out  over  he  went  on  i  op  (of  put  his  feet  on  two  of  inside  ladder ;  stepping  on  he  ran  out  again, 

there  winter  lodge),  steps  only 

“  Tut ut u  ”!  hui%ipeluta,  gulipelank  shash  katni  sliapiya :  “  wennini  tua 

“Tfitutu” !  he  skipped  away,  entering  again,  those  being  in  he  torn:  “stranger  some 

the  kayata 

gatpa.”  Tat^elamni'  tchkash  hemV%e :  “k4  tuak  shkaineaksh  tchiwi^a?” 

has  come."  The  one  intermediate  too  said :  “  what  sort  of  a  stronger  (man)  is  inside  ?  ” 

in  age 

9  gekanshenYnk  tu7  ga-ulapgapele  pVpatchle ;  t4t%elam-p4ni  gu7t%itkt  lu7lula 

(and)  ranning  out  he  went  on  lodge-top  jand  stepped  down  ;  half- ways  having  climbed  he  rattled 

down  tip 

hu'kantchampelok.  Stflhipeli  shash  katni ;  na7sh  tchkash  gekansha  tu7, 

to  run  ont  again.  He  reported  to  those  in  the  (another)  also  went  out  out 

kayata ;  one  there, 

ga-ulapgapeli,  guli'pele,  g&^algitk  hu'kanshampele  tututu-u'ta.  “Ya!  ati' 

mounted  up  the  ladder,  went  in,  having  climbed  he  hurried  out  again  while  tdtutu-crying.  “To  he  by  far 

down  sure ! 

12  a  na'lsh  winni7%itk  tua7  ki.”  Tapfni  tchkash  gdkausha:  “ka  tuata 

than  we  stronger  (  ne)  some  it  is.”  The  last  one  also  rushed  out:  “  what  kind  of 

shkainiaktch !”  gulhfpSlank  sh4hiashtal4  m’na  tche7lkpele  hu'tkalshnank 

a  stronger  one?”  entering  (the  lodge)  on  couch  his  he  sat  down,  (then)  starting  up 

hu7kampSle. 

ran  out  again. 

15  Tchui  ma7ntch=gitk  tche'k  Kd-udshiamteh  gatp4mpSle ;  li'lhankshti 

Then  some  time  after  finally  Oid  Wolf  came  home ;  some  venison 

ftp  a.  Lemd-ish  hdm’ta  Ka-utchishash:  “ati7  a  na7lsh  tu4  winni7%itk  g4tpa”. 

he  J)he  Thunders  said  to  Gray  Wolf:  “by  far  than  wo  some  stronger  (one)  has  come”, 

brought. 

Ka'-udshiamtch  g4-ulapgapele,  tchui  ha7mdle  Skdlamtchish :  “shanatch- 

Old  Wolf  climbed  the  lodge,  then  shouted  to  Old  Marten :  •*  take 

18  vu7li  tchuyesh!”  Tchui  Skdlamtch  shanatchviiTank  ndl%a  m’na  tchuyesli; 

off  (your)  hat!"  And  Old  Marten,  nnhatting  himself,  laid  down  his  hat; 

nanuk  hu'k  way41apsh  kii/gipSle.  Ka'-udshiamtch  gulhipdle  tchui,  L&me- 

kll  the  icicles  disappeared  Old  Wolf  entered  (the  upon  this,  Thun- 

again.  lodge) 

ish  tchish  hu'k  n4nuk  gulhi'bdle,  tchui  sha  shu'tchapdlank  p4sh5ta. 

ders  too  they  all  entered  again,  and  they  rebuilding  a  fire  had  a  meal. 

21  Hu'yuka  sha  hu'nk  kt4-i  at,  tchui  sha  m4klaks  phelhi7,  mu'nish  sha  k41a 

Heated  they  stones  now,  and  they  people  threw  in,  a  large  they  flat 

backet 
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shlaltpa  tdluodsh  maklaks.  Tchui  sha  ktai  Mpokshtak  i'kagank  fwa 

gave  for  use,  to  stew  the  people.  And  they  the  stones  as  soon  as  heated  took  oat  (and)  dipped 

(them) 

k&lati  ambo  tchi'pgank ;  fwa  sha  tchui  Ndkshtak  sha  ktdi  i'%akp6le, 

into  a  Mia  water  containing;  pntin  they  then.  As  soon  as  stewed  they  the  stones  took  out  again , 

Lem^-ish  hashpa  shash  SMamtchash,  gaptchdtka  Lgm^-ish  tchfl^ia  Skd-  3 

the  Thunders  handed  them  to  Old  Marten,  with  the  small  the  Thunders  placed  on  the  for 

as  food  finger  floor  (the  Mia) 

lash.  Sk^lamtch  gaptchatka  shitchdlshue  maklaks  kdlati.  Tchui  SMamtcli 

Marten.  Old  Marten  with  the  little  moved  (more)  Indians  towards  Then  Old  Marten 

finger  the  Mia. 

pdtampka;  Tchdshgayag  tchligatchktcha  Sk^lamtchash  shako7 tkug  mak- 

began  to  eat ;  Weaslet  pinched  Old  Marten  insisting  for  human 

laksti  tchuldksh.  Tchui  ShMamteh  kd-i  sh^wana;  “kuidsha  gisht”,  leklek-  6 

flesh.  (But)  Old  Marten  not  gave  (any);  “  it  being  bad  ”,  he 

tchdmpka  Tchatchgdyash ;  “  undshe'k  mlsh  ni  tchule'ksh  li'lhankshti  tche'k 

whispered  to  Little  Weasel;  ‘‘by  and  by  to  you  I  meat  of  venison  at  last 

sh^wanuapk.”  Tchui  ndnuk  wu'ta  kayak  hu'nksht  sh^wanank.  Shl^-ipSle 

will  give.”  Then  all  he  ate  up  not  any  to  him  giving.  Returned 

shash  kdla,  Kd-udshidmtchkash  nukaltdmpka  tchule'ks.  Tchui  nu'kst  9 

to  them  the  backet,  Old  Wolf  also  began  roasting  meat.  When  it  was  done, 

ti'atat  i'kglank  shdwana  Sk^lamtchash,  tchui  pi  liu'nkanti  tche'k  sh^wana 

on  a  pad-  putting  it  he  gave  (it)  to  Old  Marten,  and  he  of  it  then  gave 

die 

tchule'ksh  Tchashgdyaksh.  Tchui  sha  lu'lal^a  pd-ulank ;  SMamtch  ktan- 

meat  to  Little  Weasel.  And  they  went  to  bed  having  done  eat-  Old  Marten  fell 

in  g; 

shan  ndnui  sh%ol%6tak.  12 

asleep  as  soon  as  lying  down. 

LSm^-ish  sheshnu'l^a  shiukuapkuk  SMamtchash;  ka-uloktantk- 

The  (5)  Thunders  plotted  (how)  to  kill  Old  Marten;  walking  up  and  down 

tdm’na  sha.  Tch^kag  pi'l  ttdshampka  Lem^-ishash  kdyak  ktdnshna.  Pdn 

continued  they.  Blackbird  only  looked  towards  the  Thunders  (and)  not  was  asleep.  And 

L8md-ish  gakua  shle'dshuk  Skdlamtchash,  tamu'dsh  ktdnslrisht,  shi'uguap-  15 

the  Thunders  approached  to  look  at  Old  Marten,  whether  he  was  asleep,  proposing  to 

kug  hu'nk.  Tch^kaksh  Lgm^-isli  mbu'shaksh  yi'yu^oga  lu'lpat;  tchui 

kill  him.  To  Blackbird  the  Thunders  arrow-heads  pushed  into  the  eyes;  then 

hu'nk  ka-i  ktanuapkug  ktampsh-shitk  shldash  gi'-uapk.  Pshin  tat^elam 

he  not  going  to  sleep,  asleep-alike  appearing  would  be.  At  midnight 

L&md-ish  kaktansha;  Skelamtch  skishksho'lank  pi'  tchkash  kako'dsha  18 

the  Thunders  went  to  sleep;  Old  Marten  awakening  he  then  went  over 

LSmd-ishamksh,  hihaslilutchtanka  lak  Lem<£-isham,  tg'kish  shash  huhashli'- 

to  Thunders’  place,  tied  together  the  hair  of  the  Thunders,  swords  to  them  handed  over 

amna;  heshamkanko'ta:  “Skdlam  tdpia  gen  luelat”.  Tchui  Skdlamtch 

to  each;  they  ordered  each  other ;  “Marten’s  younger  him  kill  ye”.  Then  Old  Marten 

brother, 

g^kantgi  Ka-utchi'shash  tpa'wa;  tchui  Ka'-utchish  gd ka,  wewdka  m’na  21 

to  go  out  Gray  Wolf  ordered;  and  Wolf  went  out,  children  his 

i'ka.  Skdlamtch  shndl^a  L6md-isham  latchash,  tgd-ulank  wdl^a  hu'kSn- 

took  out.  Old  Marten  set  on  fire  of  the  Thunders  the  lodge,  (and)  standing  on  he  waited  to  rush 

its  top 
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uksht  Leme-ishasb;  sht^yakglakpa  tgati'dnank;  mu  tcha'k  ndtisht  s^i'sh- 

ont  tbe  Thunders;  be  hearkened  standing  outside ;  strongly  at  last  when  (the  awoke 

fire)  blazed, 

ksliola  Lem^-ish.  Hubashtdpka  tgki'shtka ;  “SMam  t6pia  gen  luelat”! 

the  Thunders.  They  stabbed  each  with  the  long  “Marten’s  younger  him  kill  ye”  I 

other  blades;  brother, 

3  pdtak  huhashtdpkuak. 

they  stabbed  each  other  only. 

Tchui  ndnuk  nii'natank  tchu'ka;  mbdwa  steinash  nu'dshnuk.  Skd- 

Then  all  by  blazing  up  perished ;  exploded  (one)  heart  while  flying  off.  Old 

lamtch  wd’hl^ank  wi-ulalapele  steinash  lu'lukshtat;  pa/n  na/sh  mbdwa. 

Marten  looking  on  struck  .  (one)  heart  in  the  fire ;  again  one  exploded. 

6  Ska' lamtch  wi-ulaldpSle ;  pa'n  na/sh  mbdwa,  pa'n  wi-ulaldp$le  Skelamtch. 

Old  Marten  struck  again ;  and  another  burst,  again  (when)  struck  Old  Marten. 

one 

Tchashgdyak  ham^%e:  “SMamtch!  nu'  tchkash  na/sh  wi-ulalek!”  tchui 

Little  Weasel  said:  “Old  Marten!  I  also  one  will  strike!”  then 

pa/n  mbdwa  na/sh.  Tchui  Tchashgdyak  kd’hhian,  tchui  steinash  hu'k  nu- 

again  burst  one.  (But)  Weaslet  missed,  and  heart  that  went 

9  wal^a;  Wdkweks  shu'waltktcha  Tcha/kaksh  tu'la,  shift' shlakshga  shual%6ta. 

to  the  sky ;  Magpie  flew  after  it  Blackbird  with,  and  picked  (it)  to  pieces,  while  it  flew. 

ShMamtch  hame^e:  “  kd-i  i  tud  shayuaksh  kiuapka,  hu'nshak  1  pshe- 

Old  Marten  said:  “nothing  you  good  for  will  be,  in  vain  you  the 

utudshash  shnulu'kuapkak.” 

people  will  frighten  only.” 

12  Tchui  Skelamtch  shn^l^a  LSm^-ish  titskd-aksh. 

Then  Old  Marten  burnt  Thunders  the  Old. 

NOTES. 

This  relation  of  the  myths  is  more  circumstantial  than  the  corresponding  one 
obtained  from  Dave  Hill,  which  omits  some  of  their  characteristic  features.  We  have 
here  an  interesting  and  probably  the  most  popular  part  of  the  whole  cycle  of  marten- 
myths  known  to  the  Klamath  Lake  people;  the  above  is  not  a  single  myth,  but  a  series 
of  myths,  some  of  them  thrown  together  in  a  rather  loose  connection.  What  connects 
them  all  is  the  fact  that  Weaslet  is  the  constant  companion  of  his  older  and  more  saga¬ 
cious  brother  Old  Marten,  who  combines  the  qualities  of  Reineke  Fox  with  that  of  an 
elementary  power  of  irresistible  force  (shkaini).  The  Skelamtch  myths  present  them¬ 
selves  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Selection  of  the  one-eyed  females  as  wives. 

2.  The  children  of  the  two  brothers  destroy  each  other. 

3.  The  fathers  cremate  their  children’s  bodies. 

4.  The  Winds  are  exterminated  by  Skelamtch. 

5.  Skelamtch  hides  a  woman  before  one  of  the  five  Thunders. 

6.  Skelamtch  enters  the  lodge  of  the  Thunders;  the  hat  on  his  head  acts  as  a  spell 
and  prevents  them  from  entering  it. 

7.  Old  Gray  Wolf,  Marten,  Weasel  and  the  five  Thunders  are  feasting  on  human 
flesh  in  the  lodge  of  the  Thunders. 

8.  Skelamtch  sets  the  lodges  of  the  five  Thunders  and  of  the  two  Old  Thunders 
on  fire  and  kills  the  inmates. 
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109,  1.  shka'shgatkaltk.  A  verbal  adjective  of  shk&tkSla,  to  carry  on  back ;  ka, 
ka  is  the  radical  syllable,  found  also  in  ka/rnat,  back.  This  distributive  form  is  appar¬ 
ently  due  to  vocalic  dissimilation.  Women  carry  conical  baskets  (yfiki)  on  their  backs 
when  digging  r«-ots  or  bulbs,  and  throw  them  over  their  shoulders  into  these  recep¬ 
tacles. 

109,  2.  6.  8.  Skelamtch.  See  Dave  Hill’s  relation  of  the  same  myth ;  Note  to  107, 3. 
In  speaking  of  somebody  who  acts  on  the  sly,  and  differently  from  what  he  professes 
and  means  to  do,  the  Klamath  Lake  people  will  say:  “He  acts  like  Skelamtch.”  This 
is  one  of  the  few  proverbial  locutions,  or  at  least  figurative  modes  of  speech  that  can 
be  traced  in  this  tribe. 

109,  3.  kma/  is  the  rounded  light  cap  usually  worn  by  females,  fitting  tight  to  the 
skull.  It  is  made  of  the  stalks  of  aquatic  plants,  several  species  of  them  entering  into 
the  manufacture  of  each  cap.  The  taking  away  of  the  skull-caps  was  intended  as  a 
signal  for  the  women  to  go  to  their  new  homes. 

109,  6.  tata.  The  words  of  reprehension  addressed  by  Old  Marten  to  Weaslet  are: 
“  Did  I  ever  order  you  to  bring  the  caps  of  any  other  than  of  both  the  one-eyed  women*? 
I  told  you  to  get  the  caps  of  both  one-eyed  women  only.”  Lapuk  belongs  to  shtchush- 
/4pkam,  though  separated  from  it  by  the  inversion  of  the  sentence  ;  kina'  is  left  out. 

109,  6.  shtehush*4pkam.  The  distributive  form  of  shtchu'^a  is  so  difficult  to 
articulate,  that  abbreviations  of  it  like  the  above  and  others,  have  resulted.  Shtchu^a 
is  evidently  the  medial  form  of  tcho/a,  and  its  meaning  is  therefore  “to  suffer  destruc¬ 
tion  on  oneself.”  Cf.  shtchuyampka. 

109,  10.  ni  a/pkatki.  After  a'pkatki  supply  gi :  “  said,  told.” 

109,  11.  The  text  forgets  to  mention  the  calling  in  of  the  two  one-eyed  women. 

109,  12.  Sliu/hank=shitk.  In  many  mythic  stories  the  newly-born  children  are 
made  to  grow  miraculously  fast,  so  that  when  a  few  days  old  they  handle  bow  and 
arrows,  and  after  a  month  or  two  they  are  adult  people. 

109,  13.  nt6y41a,  to  make  a  bow  or  bows  (nte-ish),  nteyak&la,  to  make  little  bows 
(ntey4ga),  nteyakalla  or  nteyakaliya,  to  make  little  bows  for  somebody. 

109,  13.  unak,  son ,  is  variously  pronounced  u'nak,  vunaka,  wunak;  and  so  is  its 
diminutive  finakag,  unakaga,  vunakak,  little  son ,  “ sonny ”. 

109,  15.  hishla  has  two  meanings,  both  reciprocal :  to  shoot  at  each  other,  and  to 
shoot  at  the  mark,  rivalling  to  outdo  each  other  in  markmanship.  Of.  24,  17. 

109,  15.  L6 watkuk  for  lewatko  huk:  they,  after  having  played;  participle  of  lewa 
to  play. 

110,  1.  hushutankapksh  etc.  “This  was  an  approaching  himself  on  the  sly  towards 
me”  is  the  literal  rendering  of  this  sentence,  in  which  the  first  term  is  a  nomen 
actionis ,  a  verbal  indefinite.  The  two  pronouns  are  governed  by  it. 

110,  3.  mish  shli'shtka  gi'uapk,  if  he  should  want  to  shoot  you;  if  he  should  shoot 
at  you  purposely. 

110,  4.  SMyuakta,  “he  knew.”  Omniscience  and  prescience  are  among  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  features  of  Old  Marten,  who  is  the  personification  of  K’mukamtch.  Cf.  107, 
1.  3. 14.  108,  5.  and  Note  to  107,  3. 

110,  6.  hutkalpgli,  to  rise  up  suddenly,  to  jump  up  again  (though  killed  before¬ 
hand).  Cf.  108,  2. 

110,  11.  “  shni'ulatchgaukan  hft'n  gi.”  Marten’s  son  said,  that  his  arrow,  when 
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dispatched  after  a  chipmunk,  struck  a  log  or  tree,  glanced  off  from  it  and  came  very 
near  killing  Weasel’s  little  son. 

110, 11.  21.  guh&sliktcha  instead  of  guhu&shktcha,  cf.  Dictionary. 

110, 17.  vu'sho,  breast,  chest,  is  also  pronounced  wu'shu,  iVshu ;  u'shutala,  in  the 
chest,  k’lekl^atko  is  the  distributive  plural  of  k’lek&tko ;  k’leka,  to  die. 

110,  18.  ma'nshaktch,  so  long;  stands  for  ma/ntcliak  tchi.  The  terminal  -ak  has 
to  be  taken  here  and  in  110,  14.  in  the  sense  of  the  diminutive  suffix:  “a  little  long”. 

110,  19.  ka'la  to  do  or  act  in  the  sense  of  amusing  oneself,  playing,  gesticulating, 
or  acting  in  a  loud,  noisy,  or  grotesque  manner. 

111,  1.  tunepanti.  The  partitive  case  in  -ti,  if  it  stauds  for  tunepanta,  is  used 
here,  because  the  bags  of  neckwear  brought  by  Skelamtch  were  counted  on  the  digits 
of  one  hand,  while  those  of  Weasel  were  counted  on  the  fingers  of  the  other. 

Ill,  3.  wewilina.  Beads  were  left  over  to  Old  Marten,  because  he  had  brought 
more  than  five  sacks  full  to  the  tchpinu  or  family  burying  ground,  emptying  only  five 
sacks  on  the  child’s  pyre.  This  was  a  fabulously  extravagant  expenditure,  the  beads 
standing  high  in  price  and  the  sacks  or  wfllishik  being  rated  at  more  than  one  bushel 
each. 

Ill,  4.  Mu'sli  and  Y&rnsh,  syncopated  from  Mu'asli  and  Y&mash. 

111,9.  ei^ishtok  Mu'shash.  The  South  Wind  had  put  his  head  out;  that  is,  a 
south  wind  had  been  blowing  when  Little  Weasel  died  and  hence  was  supposed  to  be 
the  real  cause  of  his  death. 

Ill,  12.  L6m6-ishash.  From  the  following  it  appears,  that  the  five  Thunders  re¬ 
present  more  the  flash  of  the  lightning  (luepalsli)  than  the  roll  of  the  thunder.  There 
are  many  of  them,  because  the  thunder,  when  rolling  over  mountains  and  valleys,  often 
increases  again  in  loudness  after  having  almost  died  out,  and  five  is  the  often  recur¬ 
ring  u  sacred”  number  of  the  Oregonian  and  other  Northwestern  Indians.  The  radix 
of  16m6-ish  is  lam ,  which  indicates  a  circular,  whirling  motion.  The  five  Thunders  are 
brothers,  living  in  a  wmter-lodge  or  earth-house :  L<$in6-isham  tchi'sh,  thought  to  be 
a  dark  cave ;  their  parents,  the  two  Old  Thunders,  live  in  a  kayata  or  low,  small  hut 
covered  with  bulrush  mats.  The  short  episode  111,  12-17  does  not  reier  to  all  the 
five  Thunders,  but  only  to  one  of  their  number. 

Ill,  13.  tu'tash  is  the  long  white  marine  shell,  known  as  dentalium;  it  is  one  ot 
the  most  common  Indian  body -ornaments.  The  white  resin  flowing  out  of  pine-trees 
seems  to  be  symbolized  in  this  myth  by  the  dentalium-shell. 

Ill,  14.  wak  ish  shu'ta,  for  wak  shuta  i  nish  :  “  somehow  do  (something)  for  me.” 

Ill,  20.  In  wa'shin  are  combined  two  locative  particles:  i  and  n  (for  na). 

111,  22.  maklaks  tu'm  (for  tu'ina).  The  Thunders  brought  home  as  food  many 
human  beings  struck  by  lightning. 

112,  1.  wanunga,  the  distributive  plural  of  u'nak ;  explained  in  the  Dictionary. 

112,  1.  wenuiui  a  tua  gatpa  etc.  Here  and  throughout  this  paragraph  tua  means 

11  some  kind  of.” 

112, 2. 3.  shkaini  combines  the  meaning  of  strong  with  that  of  bad  or  mischievous, 
and  answers  to  our  demoniac ;  shkainiak  or  shkainihak  stauds  for  our  comparative: 
stronger.  The  -tch,  -s,  -sh  appended  is  an  abbreviation  of  tcha,  now,  and  shkayent 
stands  for  shkaini  at. 

112,  3.  G^kansha.  Old  Mar  Leu  had  entered  the  solid  “  earth-house”  of  the  Thun- 
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ders,  while  the  Thunders  stopped  in  the  small  kay4ta  which  was  the  abode  of  their 
parents.  To  enter  such  an  earth-lodge  a  high  ladder  called  ga-ululkish  must  be  climbed 
on  the  outside,  and  another  ladder,  as  long  or  longer  than  the  other  (wakish)  leads  into 
the  interior  Piiteho'le  na'shak,  pepatchle  (for  p^patchole)  lapok  wakish:  “he  had 
stepped  once”,  “twice”  down  on  the  inside  ladder;  that  is,  he  had  made  one  step, 
two  steps  on  it  commencing  from  the  top.  Each  one  of  the  Thunders,  when  trying  to 
penetrate  into  their  own  lodge,  gets  a  little  further  down  than  the  previous  one,  but 
all  are  driven  out  by  the  chilling ,  powerful  spell  of  Skelamtch?s  headdress. 

112,  7.  gulipglank.  The  second  of  the  Thunders,  frightened  at  the  ill-success  of 
his  experiment,  retired  again  to  the  low  hut  or  kayata,  where  the  other  Thunders  were 
and  where  their  parents  dwelt.  This  word  has  two  accents  on  account  of  shash  being 
enclitic;  cf.  Ill,  2.  112,  13.  113,  9. 

112,  8.  Tfit^Slamni  refers  in  this  connection  to  the  relative  age  of  the  brothers : 
“the  third  in  age  of  the  five  Thunders.” 

112,  9.  gekanshenu'nk :  for  gekanshna  hu'nk.  Cf.  113,  12.  kt&nshan  n&nui  s^ol- 
/otak,  for :  kt&nshna  nanui  sh^ol^ota  ak. 

112,  9.  gu't^itkt,  a  contraction  of  gu  tkitko  at. 

112,  11.  12.  “Ya!  ati'  a  na/lsh  winni'^itk  tua/ki.”  This  was  said  by  all  the  five 
Thunders  simultaneously  and  unisono.  In  tua/  ki,  4  is  altered  into  a',  almost  6.  The 
inserted  particle  hit,  u  “in  the  distance,  out  there,  over  there”  seems  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  this  change. 

112,  15.  li'lhankshti  i'tpa  “he  brought  some  venison,”  a  phrase  corresponding 
exactly  to  the  French:  “il  apporta  du  gibier ”;  both  nouns  standing  in  the  partitive 
case.  These  partitives  are  governed  by  another  noun  in  113,  C  (maklaksti)  aud  113,  7. 

112,  21.  puelhi' :  they  threw  the  dead  Indians  down  into  the  lodge  from  its  roof. 
The  suffix  -1-  indicates  a  downward  direction,  like  -ila,  -kuela  etc.,  and  occurs  also  in 
112,  17,  ha/mgle,  to  speak  in  a  downward  direction,  to  shout  to  somebody  standing 
below.  The  suffix  -hi  means  down  to  the  ground,  or  on  the  ground,  earth,  soil, 
and  since  the  lodge-floor  is  the  soil  itself,  it  also  means  “into,  or  in  the  lodge  or 
wigwam”. 

113,  2.  iwa  sha  tchui.  They  put  into  the  bucket  the  bodies  of  the  dead  Indians  to 
stew  or  boil  them  up. 

113,  2.  Nokshtak  etc.  The  gray  wolf,  the  marten  and  the  weasel  all  being  carni¬ 
vores,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact  that  mythic  fiction  lets  them  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  meal  consisting  of  human  flesh. 

113,  3.  hashpa  shash.  Shash  stands  for  maklaksash,  the  dead  Indians. 

113,  8.  nanuk  wu'ta.  Marten  ate  up  all  the  human  flesh  which  he  had  taken  out 
of  the  kala. 

113,  8.  sh6wanank.  The  verb  sh6wana  refers  to  a  plurality  of  objects,  the  objects 
being  sometimes  expressed  by  a  collective  noun,  as  here  (tchule'ksh). 

113,  9.  K£ -udshi& mtchkash  stands  for  K4-udshiamtch  tchkash;  nu'kla  is  to  roast 
on  coals ;  tchule'ks  is  here  venison  meat. 

113,  13.  ka-uloktantkt4m’na.  The  verbal  suffix  -t4m7na,  which  marks  an  action 
often  repeated,  or  continued  for  a  long  time,  is  not  here,  as  usually,  appended  to  the 
simple  form  of  the  verb,  but  to  its  derivative  in  -tka. 

113,  14.  Teh&kag.  The  blackbird  has  yellow  eyes  shining  bright  in  the  darkness, 
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and  on  that  account  the  myth  makes  it  watchful  at  night.  This  is  another  bird- 
species  than  the  Merula ,  known  in  Great  Britain  as  blackbird. 

114,  3.  huhasht&pkuak.  They  suspected  each  other  of  the  trick,  by  which  they 
had  been  tied  together  by  the  hair  when  in  danger  of  being  consumed  by  the  raging 
flames,  and  in  revenge  stabbed  each  other.  Huhasht&pkuak  is  vocalic  dissimilation  for 
huliasht&pka  ak;  cf.  shiw^kuash,  80,  11. 

114,  8.  k&’hhian.  Weaslet  missed  the  heart  in  the  fire  when  striking  at  it. 

114,  10.  shhyuaksh:  “You  will  not  be  able,  or  not  be  powerful  enough,  to  do  mis¬ 
chief.”  The  last  heart  that  flew  up  is  a  meteor  going  through  the  skies,  while  the  four 
other  hearts  indicate  successive  thunder  claps.  When  a  meteor  is  seen  flying  west, 
the  tribes  of  the  Columbia  River  will  say:  “That’s  a  deceased  big  man’s  heart  going 
to  the  Great  Sea.”  Cf.  Note  to  41,  7. 


SHASHAPAMTCHAM  TcHEWAMTCHAM  TCHtSH  SHASHAPKELEASH. 

THE  MYTH  OF  THE  BEAR  AND  THE  ANTELOPE. 


Given  by  Minnie  Fboben  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


Shashapamtch  Tch^wamtch  tuTa  tchia.  Sh&shapamtch  1/tpa  wewdash 

Old  Grizzly  Old  Antelope  with  lived.  Old  She-Grizzly  two  children 

gitko,  Tchdwamtch  tchish  l&pa  wew^ash  gitko.  Mbu'shant  un&k  sha  gdna 

had,  She- Antelope  also  two  children  had.  One  morning  early  they  w<  nt 

3  m^-idshuk  ka/sh,  kldwidshnank  m’n&lam  wew^ash  tchl'sh^eni.  Tchui  Tchd- 

to  dig  ipo-roots,  leaving  their  children  at  home.  And  Old 

wamtch  sht&gi  m’na  y§/ki  lu'piak  SMshapamtchash  kayutch  tud  ka/sh 

Antelope  filled  her  seed-basket  sooner  than  She-Grizzly  (not)  yet  any  ipo 

md-isht.  Sh&shapamtch  hu'nk  shp^-ukitchna;  tchui  sha  ge'mbSle  tchl'shtal. 

bad  dng.  Old  Grizzly  (them)  kept  on  eating  np ;  then  they  returned  homewards. 

6  Pa'n  sha  mbu'shant  g4 na  md-idshuk  ka/sh;  tchui  pa'n  lu'piak  Tch^- 

Again  they  next  day  wentont  to  dig  ipo;  and  again  sooner  Old 

wamtch  y&'ki  sht&gi,  Lu'kamtch  gi'nka  m^ya;  pa'n  sha  ga/mpSle.  Gat- 

Antelope  (her)  basket  filled,  Old  Grizzly  little  dug;  again  they  returned  (home).  After 

pampSlank  sha  ka/sh  shdshuan’  a  m’n&lam  weweka.  Tchui  sha  luial^ank 

return  they  the  ipo  each  gave  to  their  children.  And  they  when  going  to 

bed 

9  shtull'  m’ndlam  wewdka;  Sh&shapamtch  na-asht  shtull' m’na  we w^ka:  “k&-i 

left  orders  to  their  children;  Old  Grizzly  thus  enjoined  to  her  cubs;  “not 

a/t  shuhu'lule-uapk  l&tchashtat:  steinash  ma'lsh  ndi'-ushkuapk!  k&-i  a't 

ye  shall  skip  down  from  the  lodge :  the  hearts  to  ye  would  get  loose !  not  ye 

shampatia%id-uapk:  hu'walakuapk  a/t  ankutat;  k&-i  a't  shiki'kiuapk 

shall  jump  over  the  logs  :  would  ran  against  ye  (some)  sticks;  not  ye  shall  dive 

12  ambutat:  pu'tank  a/t  k’la'kuapk” 

under  the  smothering  ye  might  die.'* 
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Tchui  pa'n  Shashapamtch  mbu'shant  Tch^wamtchash  tu'la  g^na  m^- 

Then  again  Old  Grizzly  next  morning  Old  Antelope  with  went  to 

idshuk.  Tchdwamtch  lu'piak  shtdgi,  Shashapamtchash  gf  nk  md-ishi  ka'sh ; 

dig  roots.  Old  Antelope  sooner  filled  Old  Grizzly  a  little  having  dug  ipo-roots ; 

(the  basket), 

tchui  Shdshapamtch  gdldshui  Tchdwash.  Vu'la:  “gu'tash  nu'sh  ku'pga  3 

then  Old  Grizzly  went  to  meet  Antelope.  She  begged:  “lice  me  bito 

nu'sh;  kuatchaki  we  ish!”  Tchdwamtch  hem^e:  “untchdk  nu  mfsh 

on  the  bite  in  the  hair  for  me!”  Old  Antelope  said:  “a  while  from  I  you 

head ;  awhile  now 

gu'tchaluapk  tchi'sh%en  tche'k  gatpampelank.”  Pen  Shashapamtch  shatSla: 

will  bite,  homeward  when  (we)  have  returned.”  Again  Old  Grizzly  declared: 

“killank  i'sh  gu'tash  kuatchdki!”  Tchui  mdntch^gitk  Tchdwamtch  kua-  6 

“very  hard  me  the  lice  bite  in  the  hair !  ”  And  after  a  while  Old  Antelope  bit  into 

tchaga  Shashapamtchash.  Pa'n  pi  tchkash  kuatchagash  hamgni  Tchd- 

the  fur  Old  She-Grizzly.  Then  she  also  to  bite  the  hair  wanted  to  Old 

wamtchash.  Tchdwamtch  hemd^e:  “ka'gi  nush  giitash.”  Tchui  Shashap- 

Antelope.  Old  Antelope  said :  “  none  are  to  me  lice.”  And  Old  Grizzly 

amtch  ka'sh  tchdkiank  kuatchaguk  pu'kpuka,  tchui  kowaktcha  nf'sh,  Tch^-  9 

ipo-roots  putting  in  mouth  biting  cracked,  then  bit  through  (her)  neck,  the 

wash  shiuga  humasht=gfnk,  tchui  ktet^ga  nanuk.  Tchui  hunk  nanuk 

Antelope  killed  in  this  manner,  then  cut  (her)  up  wholly.  And  all  the 

ka'sh  Tch^wamtcham  fkuga  m’natant  ya'kitat,  tchuleksh  p’le'ntant  ipene'%i. 

ipos  of  Old  Antelope  placed  into  her  basket,  the  meat  on  the  top  she  placed. 

Hu'nk  toksh  nanuk  iggd-idsha,  tchu'leksh  gi'lit  tchfsh  laggd-idsha,  ldnkag  1 2 

Those  bat  all  she  stuck  on  a  pole,  the  meat  the  anus  too  she  hung  on  a  stick,  a  small 

-  portion 

tchu'leks  dmpgle  tchfshtal,  tchuyunk  m’na  wewdkash  shewana.  Tchdwam 

of  the  meat  she  took  home,  and  it  to  her  children  gave.  Antelope's 

tchish  wewdkash  tchil^ya  tchu'leks.  Tapinkani  hemd^e:  “pgfsham=shitko 

also  to  the  children  she  gave  meat.  The  younger  said:  “to  mother  alike 

toksh  ndlam  ma'sha”;  t%ewag  huk  kti-udshna:  “tchftchiks!  kd-i  nd-asht  15 

but  our  it  tastes  ” ;  the  elder  (it)  pushed :  “be  silent !  not  so 

gi !  ”  Tchila'l%a  sha  tchuleks  mbu'shant  tche'k  pd-uapkuk.  Shashapamtch 

say !  ”  Saved  they  the  meat  next  day  until  to  eat.  Old  Grizzly 

hamd%e:  “tu'hak  toks  neg  makle%a,  tu'm  ne'gsh  p’gfsha  mdlam  maklaks 

said:  “where  (she)  passed  the  night,  much  absent  to  mother  yours  the  Indians 

tchd'leks  shdwana,  nu'sh  toks  sha  gfnkak  shdwana.  Mbu'shant  pe'n  nu  18 

meat  gave,  to  me  but  they  a  little  only  gave.  To-morrow  again  I 

gdnuapk  ne'gsh  mdlam  p’gfsha  haitchnuk.”  Hu'nk  tchfsh  shash  shaplya 

shall  go  absent  for  your  mother  to  look  out.”  Also  to  them  she  said 

nd-asht:  “hu'tmalam  p’gfshap  maklg%uk  shu'dsha,  killft  hunk  laggayapksh, 

thus :  “  there  your  mother  for  passing  the  built  a  fire,  the  anus  suspending, 

night 

shu'dshash  hunkidmsham,  p’gfsha;”  gishdpa,  pan  u'nak  guhudshktcha  21 

while  had  a  camp-  these  (Indians),  mother;”  said  so,  (and)  again  early  she  started  out 

fire 

f  ktchuk  tchu'leks. 

to  fetch  the  meat. 

Tchtii  wiwalag  vifla  shashashapkash :  “shuhulukma  nat?”  Shashd- 

Now  the  young  asked  the  grizzly-cnbs:  “  shall  skip  down  from  we?”  The  bear- 

antelopes  the  house 
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shapka  hem^%e:  “p’gi'shap  nalam  kd-i  shandhule  ndlsh  shuhululdatki  glug, 

cub8  said :  “  mother  our  not  wants  us  to  go  and  skip  down, 

pdla  ndlsh  tchiskkuapsht.”  Wilag  pe'n  vuld  sliasli:  “haggat  nat  shampa- 

the  liver  us  to  have  hurt.”  “A.  young  again  asked  them:  “look  here!  we  willjump 

antelope 

3  tia%i£na!”  Shashdshapka  hem^e:  “ndlam  p’gfsliap  kd-i  shanahdle  ndlsh 

over  logs!”  The  cubs  said:  “our  mother  not  wants  us 

shampatia^ieatgi,  hualakuapkskt  ndlsh  dnkutat  ”  Pe'n  wi'l’ag  vu'la:  “hdg- 

to  jump  over  logs,  to  run  against  us  tree-limbs.”  Again  a  young  asked:  “look 

antelope 

gat  ndt  shikf^iena!”  Lu'kag  hamper  “mdlam  p’gishap  kd-i  shanaho'le 

here!  us  let  dive!”  A  cub  said:  “our  mother  not  wants 

6  ndlsh  shiki^iedtki  dmbutat;  pu'tank  nalsh  k’lekudpksht.”  Wil’hdg  vu'la 

ns  to  plunge  in  the  water;  smothering  us  to  expire.”  The  young  asked 

antelopes 

pe'nak:  “hdggat  ndd  lepleputa'na.”  Lukdg  hem^%e:  “nen  ndlam  p’gishap 

only  once  “look  here!  us  let  play  “smoke  out.”  The  cub  said:  “our  mother 

more: 

kd-i  ndlsh  shapiya;  tchd-u  hdtak  ndd  la'una  hu'masht!” 

not  us  tola  presently  here  we  will  play  thus !  ” 

(about  this) ; 

9  Tchui  wiwaldg  mu'lu  w^tli  ldtchashtat,  tsui  lu'pi  gulf,  tchui  shashd- 

And  the  young  rotten  threw  into  the  lodge,  and  first  went  into,  and  the  bear- 
antelopes  wood 

shapka  vutatchkia,  Wiwalag  na-asht  gi:  “pdlakag  a't  hutdtchkiuluapk !  n 

cubs  put  the  cover  on.  The  young  so  said:  “pretty  soon  you  must  open  again ! " 

antelopes 

“f”,  a  lu'l^ag;  tchui  wiwalag  “lepleputda,  lepleput^a,  lepleput^a . 

“yes,”  (said)  the  cobs ;  then  the  young  cried:  “two  smoke  in,  two  smoke  out,  two  smoke  in  . 

antelopes 

12  puta',  puta',  a7,  a'.”  Tchui  lu'l%ag  kaishndla,  wiwalag  tu'shkampele ;  pdn 

smotber,  smother,  5,  o!”  Then  the  cubs  opened  up,  the  young  went  out;  then 

antelopes 

lui^ag  tchkash  gulf:  “pdlakag  a't  kaishnu'luapk ”  Tchui  lu'l^ag  “lep- 

the  cubs  also  ^entdown:  “pretty  soon  ye  must  uncover.”  And  the  cubs  cried: 

leput^a:  pudshd,  puta'-a.”  P^n  wiwalag  vu’Miank:  “lepleput^  lepleput^ 

“smoke  in:  smother,  smother.”  Again  the  yonDg  went  into:  “ two  smoke  ont,  two  smoke  in 

antelopes 

15 . puta',  puta' a'”;  lhl%dg  kaishndla,  tchui  wiwalag  tu'shkampele,  lul%dg 

.  smoke,  smoke”;  the  cubs  uncovered,  and  the  antelopes  came  out,  the  cubs 

tchkash  vu’ie’li:  “lepleput^,  leplepute . puta',  puta'.”  Wiwa’hldg  kd-i 

also  ran  into:  “two  smoke  in,  two  smoke  in . smother,  smother."  The  young  ante-  not 

lopes 

kaishnuli'at  lu'l^agsh;  tchu^asht  tche'k  kaishnu'la.  Tchui  fkampglank 

would  uncover  for  tbo  cubs;  after  their  death  then  they  uncovered.  Then  taking  ont 

18  lulkdgsh  k’la'pki  fp%a  t^lishtat;  t^waksh  dnkutka  shu'm  tdkuank  shndt- 

the  cubs  red  paint  they  lined  in  (their)  faces :  to  the  elder  with  a  gag  the  snout  gagging  they  raised 

kual  ldtchashtat,  tapinikdyentch  tchish  dnkutka  tdkuank  shu'm  ga-ulu'l- 

(it)  up  on  the  lodge-top,  the  younger  too  with  a  prop  gaggiDg  the  month  on  lodge- 

kishtala  shndtkual.  Tchui  sha  shn^-ilakshtala  gut^kteha,  nanuktudlash 

ladder  they  fastened.  And  they  to  the  fire-pl  ce  went  in,  to  every  article 

21  sha  shtuli'dsha  kd-i  shdptki  giug  Lukash  gdtpampelisht ;  wdkash  pfl  sha 

they  enjoined  not.  to  report  (to)  the  Grizzly  having  returned;  the  bone-awl  alone  they 

ydmtki  dggaipksh. 

forgot  asit  stock  in  the 
ceiling. 
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Tchui  ma'ntch=gitk  Shashapamtch  g4tpamp6lank  shataMyapkuga; 

Then  after  a  while  Old  Grizzly  returned,  looking  ahead  of  herself  ; 

shawigank  k’lepgf  kekew&aksht  shash  hemd^e:  “hun  ak  sha  g^-u  k’ldpgl 

angried  red  paint  at  their  having  wasted  she  said:  “they  my  red  paint, 

kek^wel^a,  pshe-utfwashash  ge-u  anulfpkutch”!  Tchui  wikdtant  galtchd-  3 

have  wasted,  from  the  Indians  I  which  filched  ” !  Then  nearer  approach- 

wiank  shl4a  lud%ag  tchu'kapksh  legguta  ham^%e:  ‘‘at  ni'sh  tdtaksni  Tch^- 

ing  she  saw  the  cubs  to  be  dead  (and)  sobbing  she  said:  “now  me  the  children  of  Old 

wamtcham  ne-ulaktampka!”  Tchui  wiwal’aaksh  hamdasha:  “t4t  a't 

Antelope  have  punished!”  And  the  young  antelopes  she  called:  “where  ye 

tatakshni  gi?”  tsui  tataksni  vu41%a  Shashapamtchash:  “gfn  at  a  ndd  6 

children  are?"  and  the  children  replied  to  Old  Grizzly:  “right  here  we 

wawatawa  ktchal^islitat.”  Shashapamtch  hokansha  tu'sh  hai  at  tataksni 

are  sitting  in  the  sunshine.”  Old  Grizzly  ran  out  to  where  now  the  children 

wawatawa.  Pan  tdtakshni  washital  hamd^e  vu41#uk  Shashapamtchash; 

were  sitting.  Again  the  children  towards  the  spoke  in  reply  to  Old  Grizzly ; 

mud-house 

pa/n  Shashapamtch  hulhi'pele:  “  tatatataksni !  ”  Pdn  wiwalag  kani  giank  9 

again  Old  Grizzly  ran  into  it:  “children!”  Again  the  young  outdoors  being 

antelopes 

w41%a  Shashapamtchash:  “gfn  at  a  ndt  k&tni  ldwa;  Idshma  ai  f  n&lsh” 

replied  to  Old  Grizzly:  “here  we  out-doors  play;  not  find  you  us.” 

Pen  Shashapamtch  hdkansha. 

Again  Old  Grizzly  ran  out  (of  the 

house). 

Tchui  hu'k  mantch=gltk  m’ndtak  sh&kta  shapiya:  “genud  a  hu'k  un4  12 

Then  some  time  after  her  bone-awl  said:  “went  away  long 

ago 

tdtakshni,  kakiash  li'sh  i  ka-iga.”  Tchui  Shashapamtch  vu'la:  “tu'shtal 

the  children,  whom  you  look  out  for.”  And  Old  Grizzly  asked:  “which  way 

haitch  sha  gdnaf”  Tchui  shakta  shapiya  Shashapamtchash:  “gi'tal  a 

then  they  travelled?”  And  the  awl  told  Old  Grizzly:  “  through  hero 

sha  gutdkteha,  gen  Igu'm  sha  shalgidsha  gutekufshtala.  Tchui  Shasha-  15 

they  crawled,  here  coals  they  placed  opening  against.  Then  Old 

pamtch  hataktal  kutdguk  tchukt^akanka ;  kdshguk  gutdksh.  Tchui  gutd- 

Grizzly  through  it  to  crawl  in  attempted;  could  not  she  crawl  in.  Finally  getting 

gank  gdna  dmnadsha:  “mu'lu  mu'lu  te-utewa,  mudu  mudu  te-utdwa,” 

in  she  went  crying  on  her  way:  “rotten  wood  rotten  wood  breaks  easy,  rotten  wood  rotten  wood  breaks  through,” 

genuta  shudktcha  na-asht  hu'k  Shashapamtch ;  pdn  hemd%e:  “tush  gint  18 

walkiug  wept  so  Old  Grizzly ;  then  she  said :  “  where 

mdlash  nu  gdntak  shldta  tatakiash?”  hemkankatchna  gdnuk. 

ye  I  am  going  to  find  the  children  ?  ”  she  said  repeatedly  while  walking. 

Tchui  wiwalaksh  pinu'dsha  makle^apksh  ku'mdtat;  mu'  shudshank 

Then  the  young  antelopes  she  overtook  while  they  camped  in  a  cave ;  building  a  large  fire 

sku'l^a.  At  tataksni  shdmtchal%a  SMshapamtchash  pin6dshasht  m’ndlsh;  21 

she  lay  down.  Now  the  children  became  aware,  (that)  Old  Grizzly  had  overtaken  them; 

t%dwag  tapi'nkayentch  wil’hagsh  skishuda;  “at  a  nadsh  hu'ktakag  pinu'dsha; 

the  elder  the  younger  antelope  woke  up ;  “now  us  ‘she’  caught  up  with ; 

skishuli!”  hdmta  m’na  tdpla.  Tchui  s^ishula  hu'ktag.  SMshapamtch 

wake  up!”  it  said  to  its  younger.  And  woke  up  this  little  one.  Old  Grizzly 
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ktdna  kskeluyank  lu'luksktat.  “Mbu'skant  tckek  mdlsh  nu  tatdkiask  skdke- 

^rfeep0  near  the  fire.  *•  To-morrow  at  last  with  ye  I  children  will  play 

miyuapk  pshepsha  lu'lpatka  tchek”;  tchui  nd-asht  gfulank  sku'i^ank 

a  game  in  day-time,  seeing  sharp  then”;  and  so  speaking  (and)  lying  down 

3  ktdndsha.  Tckui  wi'wal’kag  ktankuisk  shutuyaki^a  dnkutka;  tamu'dsh 

she  got  asleep.  Then  the  young  antelopes  the  sleeping  one  bombarded  with  sticks ;  whether 

ktdndski  skewuk  skutuyakiea. ,  Tckui  ska  ka-i  skfktgiskt  tu'skkanska 

she  was  asleep  trying,  they  threw  (them).  And  they  not  she  moving  about  ran  oat  of 

ku'metat,  tu'sktckna  ska  palakmalank;  vu'skuk  Skaskapamtckask  m’nalsk 

the  cave,  ran  away  they  at  a  quick  pace ,-  afraid  (that)  Old  Grizzly  them 

6  pinddskuapkskt  Sku'kamtckask  ska  kamekupka,  ku'tagsk  stu'kapksli  galali- 

migbt  overtake  Old  Crane  they  hallooed  at,  minnow-fish  gigging  skirting  the 

ndta:  “nkfllank  ndlsk,  kukui,  skd'tki,  ku'ktakag  ndlsk  kpu'dskapka  pi'nod- 

water:  ‘‘very  fast  us,  uncle,  crossover,  ‘she’  us  is  chasing  (and)  will 

shuapk  ndlsk  at”  Tckui  Sku'kamtck  sku'tya  skask;  wiwalag  kasWgsha 

overtake  us  now.”  And  Old  Crane  crossed  over  them;  the  young  explained 

antelopes 

9  Sku'kskask.  Tckui  Sku'kamtck  pnmtakta  skask  skldlusktat,  ka-ukawa 

to  Old  Crane.  Then  Old  Crane  blew  them  into  a  whistle  stick,  (and)  rattled 

ska  ldtckasktat  aggdyank  ski'namsktnuk.  Wiuldgalam  skapiyask  Tckd- 

tbey  in  the  lodge  being  hung  up  for  fear.  Of  the  young  ante-  upon  the  message  (that)  Old 

lopes 

waskask  skiugskt  Skaskapamtckask,  Sku'kamtck  ndskenskkani  tckisk 

Antelope  was  killed  by  Old  Grizzly,  Old  Crane  the  yonng  ones  too 

12  skuaskuaktcka.  Sku'kamtck  skuaktcka:  “^-usk  tckiwd,  d-usk  tckiwd!” 

wept.  OldCrano  wept  (crying) :  “lake  water,  lake  water!” 

Ndskenskkani  tckisk  skuaskudktck:  “d-usk  tckftcku  tcki'tcku.” 

The  young  (cranes)  also  wept:  “lake  wa- wa-  wa-tcr” 

At  kuk  tckui  Skdskapamtck  mantck=gitk  s^isku'lank  te'lki  ku'mdtat: 

Now  then  Old  Grizzly  after  a  time  awakening  looked  in  the  cave: 

15  “ga  tud  nink  tatdkiask  skakemiyuapk  pskepska  lu'lpatka;  u'nagin  skask 

“rather  hard  myself  with  the  children  I  shall  play  a  game  in  the  day-time  when  able  to  see ;  long  ago,  after  they 

genuisk  tu'toks  ku'kska  gdtpa  Sku'kamtckamksk.”  Tckui  pdn  gukud- 

left  (the cave),  out  there  they  reached  to  Old  Crane’s  home."  Ihen  started 

sliktcka  Skdskapamtck  kaiteknuk  wiwalagsk;  kuelsli  skam  kaftekna. 

out  Old  Grizzly  to  follow  the  young  antelopes;  the  tracks  of  them  she  followed. 

18  Gdtyapskank  kdk&tat  viVla  Sku'kamtckask:  “tdm  tatdkiask  skle'skt?” 

Reaching  to  the  river  she  asked  OldCrano:  “if  the  children  he  had  seen t” 

Sku'kamtck  kame^e:  “kd-i  nu  sklaa  tdtakiask.”  Gd  a  kudntyapska  tdtakiam 

Old  Crane  said:  “not  I  saw  the  children. ”  Hero  (were)  the  ont-going  of  the  children 

tracks 

gdtyapskuisk;  ka'mtckna  nd-askt  Skdskapamtck:  “aiskiug  ta'dsk  l  skdsh 

having  reached  (there);  hallooed  so  Old  Grizzly:  “tocoDceal  then  you  them 

21  nen;  ki'llank  isk  s^u'tki!”  Sku'kamtck  kamd%e:  “kagi  gd-u  vu'nsk”;  pan 

(want);  qnickly  me  setover!”  OldCrane  said:  “Noneis  tome  canoe";  again 

Skdskapamtck :  ‘ ‘  Jdllank  sku'tgi  isk !  Mlank  i'sk  sku'tki !  ”  Tckui  mdntck=gitk 

(said)  Old  Grizzly :  “quickly  cross  me!  fast  me  setover!"  And  after  a  while 

Skft'kamtck  spu'kua  m’na  tckk'ksk,  mdkska  ndklank  (ka'liak  kk'nk  vu'nsk 

Old  Crane  spread  out  his  legs.  a  skull-cap  carrying  (on  leg)  (without  (he)  canoe 
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gfug)  tchu'kshtka  sh^u'tka.  Shashapamtch  gdlapka  tehu'kshtat;  tat^S- 

being)  on  the  leg  he  crossed  (her).  Old  Grizzly  stepped  on  the  leg ;  to  the 

lampani  g&ggutk  dmpu  pu'nua  m&kshatka.  Tchiii  wudu'pka  makshatka 

midst  (of  river)  coining  water  she  drank  from  the  skull-cap.  And  she  struck  with  the  skull-cap 

Shu'ksliam  tchu'ksh  punuTank  u’hlitchug.  Shu'kamtch  shawiguk  Shasha-  3 

Crane’s  leg  after  drinking,  to  shake  out  (the  Old  Crane  angried  Old 

water). 

pamtchash  shnindu'wa  ambutat;  tchui  nt^-ish  i'ktchapgli  Shu'kamtch, 

Grizzly  doused  into  the  water;  then  a  bow  fetched  at  home  Old  Crane, 

nge-ishan  Shashapamtchash.  Wiwalaga  tchuk  gdknank  shlu'lushtat,  Sho'k- 

shot  Old  Grizzly,  The  young  then  came  out  of  the  whistle,  Crane’s 

antelopes 

sham  wewdkalam  sha  hu'nk  taldshitko  nge-ishan  Shashapamtchash ;  tchiii  6 

of  the  children  they  armed  with  the  shot  Old  Grizzly;  then 

arrows, 

sha  shiiiga. 

they  killed  (her). 


NOTES. 

The  myth  of  the  Bear  and  the  Antelope  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  best 
stylicized  of  this  collection.  It  forms  a  whole  mythic  story  by  itself,  and  not  a  series 
of  myths  like  the  preceding  article.  The  Grizzly  Bear’s  figure  is  drawn  in  very 
natural  and  characteristic  outlines,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  animals  of 
the  story.  Some  archaic  words  seem  to  prove  that  the  myth  has  been  handed  down 
for  many  centuries  to  the  present  generation,  which  repeats  it  to  the  offspring  with  the 
same  expressions  as  used  by  the  parents.  The  archaic  terms  alluded  to  are  Shashap¬ 
amtch,  psepsha,  pshe-utlwasli,  kukui,  tckitchu;  probably  also  lepleputea. 

118,  1.  7.  Shashapamtch  alternates  in  this  tale  with  Lu'kamtch,  the  “Grizzly  Bear 
of  the  Ancients,”  and  so  does  lu'kaga  with  shashapka.  -&mtch,  -amteniksh  is  the 
usual  attribute  “old”  appended  to  mytliologic  characters.  In  the  mythologic  stories  of 
the  Indians  bear-cubs  always  appear  two  in  number,  the  older  and  the  younger  one. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of  the  other  quadrupeds ;  cf.  the  two  young  of 
Old  Antelope,  in  this  story,  and  t^ewag,  105,  9,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  personified 
powers  of  nature.  Cf.  the  term  lepleputea. 

118,  7.  119,  2.  gi'nk  or  kinka:  a  little,  not  much;  mAishi  contains  the  particle!  or 
hi:  “on  the  ground”. 

119,  9.  pu'kpuka:  she  cracked  hard  ipo-roots,  feigning  to  crack  lice  which  she  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  found  on  the  antelope’s  body.  Picking  lice  from  each  others’  heads 
(gutash  kshikla)  and  eating  them  is  a  disgusting  practice  which  travellers  have 
observed  among  all  Indians  of  North  and  South  America. 

119,  10.  n&nuk:  the  whole  of  her  body. 

119,  11.  ipene^i :  to  place  something  into  a  basket  or  receptacle  which  is  already 
filled  to  the  brim. 

119, 20.  21.  hu  t  m&lam  etc.  The  construction  is  as  follows :  “m&lam  p’gi'shap  liu't 
m&kie^uk  shu'dsha,  p’gi'sha  laggay&pkash  hu'nk  killi't,  hunkiamsham  shu'dshash” : 
your  mother  made  a  fire  out  there  because  she  must  have  passed  the  night  there,  and 
because  she  hung  up  this  anus  on  a  stick,  while  the  Indians  (who  gave  meat  to  both 
of  us)  had  a  camp-fire. 
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120,  2.  tchlshkuapsht  instead  of  tchishlcuapkasht. 

120,  10.  vutatchkia  is  also  pronounced  nt&tchkia,  hut&tchkia.  Earth-lodges  which 
open  on  the  top  can  be  closed  by  means  of  a  large  cover  placed  over  the  smoke-hole. 

120,  11.  lepleput^a  or  properly :  leplep=put£a,  “  to  play  the  smoke  out  game  with 
two  on  each  side/  is  a  compound  of  lapeni  two  in  the  shorter  form  lap,  and  puta  to  be 
smothering.  Lap  has  changed  its  vowel  into  a  shorter  vowel,  e,  on  account  of  removal 
of  accent,  and  is  here  redoubled  by  iterative,  not  by  distributive  reduplication.  Cf. 
lep^Mks  from  lap  and  k’16ka.  A  series  of  points  after  lepleput&i  indicates  that  the 
animals  repeated  this  word  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  while  the  others  were  inside 
the  lodge,  and  while  pronouncing  puta/,  they  opened  again  to  let  them  out. 

120,  17.  tchu^asht  tche'k  kaishmVla.  Literally  rendered,  this  means:  having 
perished  finally,  they  uncovered.  The  subject  of  tehu^asht,  lu'l/agsh,  has  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  what  precedes.  The  smoke  of  the  burning  rotten  wood  killed  the  cubs. 

120,  19.  ga-uliVlkish,  from  ga-ulola  to  go  out,  is  the  outside  ladder  of  the  In¬ 
dian  “  mud-house ”  or  winter-lodge,  averaging  in  length  from  10  to  15  feet;  the  inside 
ladder,  w&kish,  is  somewhat  longer  to  reach  the  excavated  floor. 

120,  21.  The  complete  wording  of  this  sentence,  in  which  shaptki  stands  for 
slidpatki,  would  be :  kd-i  shaptki  giug  Lukash,  gatpampelisht  hu'nksh  (hu'nkiash). 

120,  22.  aggaipksh,  contraction  of  aggayapkash:  agg&ya  to  be  hung  up,  or  to  be 
stuck  into ;  said  of  long-shaped  articles  only. 

121,  3.  anulipka  to  take  away  something  from  another’s  lodge  or  house  without 
asking  for  it;  the  suffix  -ipka  expressing  the  idea  of  “towards  oneself.”  Anulipkuish, 
“what  was  once  abstracted  from  others”  appears  here  in  the  contracted  form  anuli'p- 
kutch;  g6-u  “by  me,  through  me.” 

121,  9.  tatatataksni  shows  repetition  of  the  two  first  syllables  of  tat&ksni  children, 
but  at  the  same  time  means  “where  are  the  children?” 

121, 15.  shfilgidsha;  the  antelopes  placed  the  coals  there  to  secure  their  flight  from 
the  Bear;  had  the  coals  been  put  there  by  somebody  else,  Mkidsha  would  be  used. 

121,  22.  122,  7.  Mi'ktakag:  familiar  diminutive  name  given  to  the  Grizzly  Bear; 
hu'ktag,  121,  23.,  stands  for  one  of  the  young  antelopes. 

122, 1. 2.  Mbiishant  tche'k  etc.  The  sense  of  this  exclamatory  sentence  is  as  follows : 
“To  morrow  at  last  I  will  play  a  sharp  game  with  ye  children,  when  in  the  day-time 
I  can  use  my  eyes  to  advantage.”  Lulpatka  is:  lulpatko  a;  “possessing  eyes”  is  the 
primary  signification  of  lulpatko,  but  here  it  means  “  enabled  to  make  use  of  the  eyes”. 
Cf.  mukasham  nuhilpatko:  I  see  as  sharp  as  a  horned  owl.  The  distributive  form 
pshdpsha,  of  psh6,  “during  day-time”  means  “any  time  when  the  sun  shines  bright.” 
Cf.  psh^ksh,  noon  time. 

122,  9.  This  blowing  of  personified  objects  of  nature  into  sticks  etc.,  is  a  fiction  of 
which  we  have  another  instance  in  111,  1G. 

122, 11.  ndshenshkfini.  See  Note  to  71,  6.  7. 

122,  12. 13.  tchiwd,  tchi'tchu :  tchi  is  a  syllable  found  in  many  words  referring  to 
water  and  liquids,  as  tchiya  to  give  water;  tchi^ga  to  overflow.  This  radical  is  no 
doubt  an  obsolete  Klamath  word  for  water  and  recalls  the  term  tchu'k  “water”  in 
Chinook  jargon :  tltsuk  in  Lower  Chinook,  tl’tchuku  in  Clatsop ;  tchauk  in  Nutka. 
It  also  occurs  under  various  forms  in  the  Sahaptin  dialects.  By  this  lake  undoubtedly 
Upper  Klamath  Lake  is  meant.  Cf.  tchfwa  in  Dictionary. 
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122,  15.  ga  tua  nink  for  ka-a  tua  ni  giank ;  ka-a  means  here  “  vehemently,  cruelly, 
sharply”,  tud:  “in  some  way  or  other”. 

122,  16.  shash  genuish :  after  they  had  left  the  cave. 

122,20.  “aishiug  ta'dsli  i  shash  nen”.  Here  nen  stands  for  some  finite  verb; 
either  shana-uli  i:  you  want  to  conceal  them;  or  for  na-asht  i  shaplya:  “you  speak  so, 
in  order  to  conceal  them”. 

122,  23.  spu'kua.  The  spread-out  legs  of  the  Crane  had  to  serve  as  a  bridge  to 
the  Grizzly  Bear,  for  there  was  no  dug-out  canoe  at  their  disposal  to  cross  the  river. 

122,  23.  maksha  ndklank.  Old  Crane  carried  on  his  leg  a  vase  or  skull-cap  that 
belonged  to  a  dug-out  canoe,  but  did  not  possess  a  canoe  himself. 

123,  3.  u’hlitcha.  Grizzly  shook  out  the  remainder  of  the  water  to  let  the  skull-cap 
become  dry.  Skull-caps  are  used  throughout  as  drinking  vases. 

123,  6.  taldshitko.  This  sentence  has  to  be  construed :  wiwalag,  sho'ksham  wewa- 
kalam  taldshitko,  nge-ishan,  and  taldshitko  stands  for  taldshi  gitko:  “the  young- 
antelopes,  armed  with  the  arrows  of  the  Crane’s  children,  shot”  etc. 


K’mukamtchiksham  shashapkSleash. 

THE  MYTH  OF  K’MtJK A MTOH,  THE  FIVE  LYNXES  AND  THE 

ANTELOPE. 

Obtained  from  J.  C.  D.  Riddle  in  the  Modoc  Dialect. 

K’mukamtchiktch  hunk  gentko  kailatat,  kallash  shutdlan,  tunep  shlda 

K’mtikamtch  walking  earth  upon,  the  world  having  created,  five  he  saw 

shlda  ankotat  wawakayapkash.  Kailio  skutatko  K’mukdmtchigsh  shpakdga 

lynxes  on  trees  sitting.  In  a  rabbit-blanket  clad  K’mfikamtch  tore  to  pieces 

p’nd  kailio-skutash,  hempen:  “tidshf  un  gd-u  sku'tash  gftak  shlu'a  lue-  3 

his  rabbit-skin  robe,  (and)  said:  “a  good  tome  robe  will  be  the  lynxes  when 

16ka.”  Ktdi  pe-uyegan  shl6a  kai’hho'ta;  nash  shlda  hut^idslman  hudshna. 

I  kill.”  Stones  picking  up  the  he  missed;  one  lynx  jumping  down  runaway, 

lynxes 

Hempen:  “e,  kd-i  tldshi  skutash  gi-udpka!”  Pen  kai’hho'ta  ktaydtka, 

He  said:  “oh!  not  a  good  mantle  it  will  become!”  Again  he  missed  with  a  stone, 

pe'n  nash  shlda  hut%idshnan  hu'dshna.  K’mukdmtchigsh  hemd^en :  “pe'n  6 

another  lynx  jumping  down  ran  off.  K’mukamtch  said:  “again 

nash  hut^idsha;  at  gd-u  ketchgdne  skutash  gi-udpka”  Nddni  shlda  wawag- 

one  skipped  away ;  now  my  small  mantle  will  become."  The  three  lynxes  sitting  on 

gdyan  K’mukdmtch&sh  shushaluakta ;  pdn  ktaydtka  shlda  kal’hha.  Na'sk 

(trees)  at  K’lmikamtch  scoffed  ;  again  with  a  stone  the  he  missed.  Another 

lynxes 

pen  hut^ldshna  hudshna.  K’mukdmtchiksh  hamd%e :  “  kdmat,  pi'la  nish  9 

one  jumped  down  (and)  ran  away.  K’mfikamtoh  said:  "the  bock  only  tome 
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tin  w&ldshtak.”  Pen  kt&i  luyegan  shl6a  kafhha,  l&puk  htihat^fdshnan 

it  will  cover.”  (Another)  stone  picking  np  the  lynxes  he  missed,  both  sk'ppingdown 

htiMtchna.  K’mukdmtchiksh  shuaktchtampka : 

ran  away.  K’mtikamtch  crying-commenced : 

3  “l<5-i  16yan  ldyak,  16-i  16yan  16yak,” 

pen  kailio  ndandkalkdnkan  hahashtatchm&yan  rinktitka  kailio  p’na,  pen 

again  (of  bis)  gathering  the  pieces  he  pinned  together  with  splinters  blanket  his,  then 

blanket 

skti'tan  ktihdsbgdsha. 

putting  it  started  off. 

around  himself 

6  Wiga  hak  g6nan  tch6-u  kimadsham  ptitko  kladshat  gshfkla.  Kailio 

Not  far  having  an  antelope  tooth-aching  on  a  clearing  lay.  Mantle 

walked, 

p?n&  tch6-u  wdldshan  tch6wash  htink  idti'pka  tch6k6li  tilktgi.  Mbushaksh 

his  over  the  spreading,  the  antelope  he  kicked  to  make  it  bloodshot.  For  a  stone-knife 

antelope 

kayaktampka  nashgiti'tna;  tch6-u  tapittinna  hti'dshna;  le'ltki  htink  tchui 

he  began  to  search  to  skin  (it)  with ;  the  antelope  behind  (him)  ran  off ;  looking  at  it  forth¬ 

with 

9  lieme^en:  “g6-u  tchfsli  htimtchi  ki”  Tch6-u  Kmti'kamtchash  huyd- 

liesaid:  “mine  also  like  this  is.”  The  antelope  of  K’tmikamtch  ran  in 

edsha.  K’mukdmtchiksh  kailio  tch6wat  shlekl&pkash  shlea,  hem6%e:  “tg61%, 

front.  K’mtikamtch  (his)  oniheante-  lying  perceived,  (and)  said:*  “stop, 

blanket  lope 

tg61%  !  Pshe-utiwash  mish  tin  shnshaluaktantak,  ko-idsha  mish  kailiu 

stop !  The  people  yon  will  deride,  the  miserable  you  rabbit 

12  timptchiksh  g6-u  skutash  skutdpkash.” 

old  my  garment  wrapped  in." 


NOTES. 

125,  1.  kailash  is  one  of  the  few  instances  where  inanimate  nouns  assume  the 
ending  -sh  in  the  objective  case.  This  is,  however,  no  instance  of  personification.  Cf. 
p&plishash  94,  5.  Concerning  the  signification  of  kaila,  cf .  Note  to  96,  23. 

125,  2.  kailio,  kailiu,  rabbit  skins  sewed  together  to  form  a  garment,  mantle  or 
blanket.  As  the  name  indicates,  it  was  originally  made  from  the  fur  of  the  kal-rabbit. 
Skutash  may  be  rendered  here  by  different  terms,  since  many  Indians  used  their  skin 
robes,  in  which  they  slept  at  night,  as  garments  or  cloaks  during  the  day. 

125,  3.  lueloka.  The  plurality  of  the  lynxes  is  indicated  by  the  verb  ltiela,  which 
can  be  used  only  when  many  are  killed;  its  singular  form  is  shitiga.  A  similar  remark 
applies  to  pe-uyegan  and  to  wawaggtiya.  Lynxes  are  usually  spoken  of  in  the  West 
as  wild  cats. 

126,  3.  16-i  16yan  16yak  is  probably  an  interjectional  and  satiric  variation  of  the 
verb  lualui/a:  “they  make  fun  of  me”,  the  distributive  form  of  lual^a. 

126,  6.  Wigti  hak:  only  a  little  way.  Subject  of  g6nan  is  K’raukamtchiksh. 

126,  11, 12.  Pshe-utiwash  etc.  This  sentence  shows  the  following  structure :  The 
human  beings  will  laugh  at  you,  dressed  (as  you  are)  in  my  miserable,  good-for-nothing 
rabbit-fur  robe.  timtchiksh  here  means  worn  out,  old,  good  for  nothing.  This  word  is 
phonetically  transposed  from  timtch  gish:  “old  being”,  “long  existing”.  As  such  it 
appears  also  in  K’mtikamtchiksh,  a  Modoc  form  for  K’mtikamtch. 
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Ktchidshuam,  Tchasham,  Gushuam,  Washam  shashapkeleash. 

THE  STORIES  OF  THE  BAT,  THE  SKUNK,  THE  HOG  AND  THE 
PRAIRIE-WOLF 


Obtained  from  J.  C.  D.  Riddle  in  the  Modoc  Dialect. 


I. 

Ktchi'dsho  unak  sk&laps  shulti'latko  tchawal  ktdyat.  Mo-6we  hunk 

A  bat  early  a  hat  holding  under  its  sat  on  a  rock.  A  mole 

arm 

hutdpSnan ;  mo-6we  hAnk  hem6%e :  “  hdgga  mi  skdlaps  shl6-i-ek”* 

ran  past;  the  mole  (to  it)  said:  “■well,  your  hat  let  see”. 

Ktcln'dsho  vAla:  “ka-i  nu  shand-uli  s/dlaps  shl6-etki.” — “  Hagga  ta  3 

The  bat  replied:  “not  I  want  the  hat  to  show  (yon).”  “Well, 

shl6-ek”.  Ktchidsho  henR^e :  ukA-i  tche  nu  mish  nen.” — Mo-6we  ktchi- 

jthow  it”.  "  The  bat  said:  “not  I  you  as  you  The  mole  on  the 

say.” 

dshuash  hu'tnan  skdlapsh  lu't%a ;  lu't^an  kawakaga,  tchui  wa'shtat  hulhe. 

bat  leaping  the  hat  took  away;  having  ripped  (it)  with  then  into  a  den  ran. 

taken  (it)  its  teeth, 

Ktchi'dsho  hunk  &nko  turn  shiu'lagian,  tchui  wa'shtat  yank&pshtian  wi-uka.  6 

The  bat  wood  much  gathered,  thereupon  the  den  putting  (it)  before  blew  on  the 

smoke. 

MA'-Ae  pu'tan  hukansha,  pen  ndyanta  wa'shtat  hu'lhe.  Ktchi'dsho  tchui 

The  mole  smothering  ran  out,  and  another  into  a  hole  ran.  The  bat  then 

k6shga  hushakish. 

could  not  drive  it  out. 

II. 


Tchash&sh  tu'ma  watcMltko  na'sh  walta  ndnuk  wdtch  ktchmkshtat  9 

A  skunk  many  horses-owning  one  day  all  horses  into  an  inclosure 

ni-ule.  Nash  tcha'shash  tchdkash  nk6watko  gatpa.  Tchashashdaki  nanuk 

drove.  Another  skunk  (with)  a  leg  cut  off  arrived.  The  skunk-owner  all 

p’na  watch  ni'-uknan  shtutka  ni-udshna  kuke  yulalina,  kuketat  tchui  niwa. 

his  own  horses  driving  out  on  the  road  drove  (them)  a  river  alongside,  into  the  river  then  drove 

(them). 

N&nuk  watch  tchla'l%a,  pitakmani.  L 

All  horses  were  drowned,  itself  too. 


III. 

E-ukshikni  Mo'dokni  161a  k6-idsha  sku'ksh  gu'shutat  w&shtat  tchish 

The  Klamath  (and)  Modocs  believe  a  wicked  spirit  in  the  hog,  in  the  coyote  also 

Lakes 

w6nkogsht.  Tatataks  gu'shu  nanuk  mu'ni  e-ushtat  ge-upgan  wengga, 

to  reside.  That  time,  when  hogs  all  into  the  sea  rnnning  perished, 
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na  shak  pushpu'skli  gu  shu  kshfta,  t&nktehik  hunk  gu'shuash  k<$-idshi 

one  only  blaet  hog  escaped,  that  time  into  hogs  a  wicked 

shku'ksh  gatkta.  Ka-i  tadshitoksh  ku  mdklfiksh  pupaskpu'sklish  gu'sku 

spirit  entered.  Not  therefore  the  Indians  black  hogs 

3  luela. 

kill. 


IV. 

Tina  maklaks  wash  shlean  shiukash  shanahuli,  shku'ks  wdshash  yu- 

Once  a  Modoc  man  a  coyote  finding  to  kill  (it)  wanted,  a  demon  the  coyote  in- 

hiena  gi'sht  161an  ;  w&sh  padshayamat  gakayapkan  ka'kin.  P^lakag  mu'ni 

side  to  be  thinking ;  the  coj  ote  into  a  manzanita-  entering  disappeared.  Suddenly  a  large 

thicket 

3  witam  ktchikayii'la.  Keshga  kani  hunk  wita/rn  shiukash,  shtu'ishtat  gat- 

brown  bear  came  oat  of  it.  Could  not  anybody  (this)  brown  bear  kill,  a  (gopher’s)  den  en- 

pamnan  at  ka/kin  N&nka  gakankankish  shishala. 

tering  he  disappeared.  Several  hunters  became  sick. 

Tina  maklaksh  tu'ma  wash  shl^a  kshiul^&pkash  wigatan  tchish ;  tcha- 

Once  an  Indian  many  coyotes  saw  dancing  near  (his)  camp;  he  be- 

9  wika  ma/nteh  shle-uga.  Tanktchi'kni  kd-i  wash  ludlsh  hamSni.  Hu'k 

came  for  some  time  for  seeing  Since  then  not  coyotes  to  kill  they  tried.  These 

insane  (them). 

wdsh  maklaks=shltko  shldsh  gi,  tapftni  tchu'kash  nush  p&'ni. 

coyotes  men-alike  to  look  at  are,  from  behind  the  hip  the  head  np  to. 


XOTES. 

I.  In  mythology  the  bat  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  watchfulness  at 
night,  and  this  is  expressed  here  by  the  adverb  unak. 

127,  2.  3.  4.  shle-i-ek  for:  slilea  i  gi,  “you  cause  to  see;”  shl6-etki  for  shteatki  in  a 
passive  signification:  “to  be  seen,  in  order  to  be  seen”;  shl6-ek  for  shtea  gi:  “make 
it  to  be  seen,  let  it  see.” 

127,  2.  skiilaps,  a  Modoc  term  for  a  hat  of  some  kind.  The  verb  lut*a,  used  in 
connection  with  it,  indicates  its  rounded  shape. 

127,  4.  ka-i  tche  nu  mish  lien.  Tche  is  abbreviated  from  tchek,  particle  pointing 
to  the  future,  or  to  the  termination  of  an  action  or  state ;  the  verb  gi  to  do  or  shlea  to 
see  or  to  be  seen  is  omitted :  “  I  will  not  at  all  show  (it),  as  you  say.” 

127,  6.  yaukdpshtia,  to  place  into  the  entrance  in  order  to  impede  or  prevent 
egress.  The  radical  in  this  term  is  tkap,  stalk,  straw,  little  stick;  y&na,  “down,  down 
into”,  serves  as  a  prefix. 

II.  This  story  of  the  skunk  is  manifestly  a  mere  fragment  of  a  longer  one,  for  the 
omission  of  motives  renders  it  as  silly  as  can  be.  I  have  inserted  it  here  to  show  the 
various  verbs  formed  from  niwa,  “to  drive  into  the  water,  or  upon  a  level  ground”. 
This  is  a  verb  applying  to  many  objects  only ;  speaking  of  one  object,  skuwa  is  in  use. 
For  all  the  derivatives  of  both  verbs,  see  Dictionary. 

127,  12.  pitakmani  stands  for  pi  tak  m’na  hi7. 

III.  This  hog  story  is  evidently  the  result  of  the  consolidation  of  aboriginal  super¬ 
stitious  with  the  evangelist’s  relation  of  the  Gergesene  swine  throwing  themselves  into 
the  Lake  of  Galilee  from  the  headlands  of  Gadara.  In  Chapter  XVII  of  his  “  Winema  ”, 
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Meacham  has  given  several  of  these  concretionary  products  of  the  uncultivated  Modoc 
mind.  In  making  a  study  of  aboriginal  mythology  and  folklore  such  fictions  must  be 
disregarded,  though  they  may  be  of  interest  to  psychologists. 

IV.  Races  in  an  undeveloped,  primitive  state  of  mind  are  prone  to  regard  living 
animals  as  the  abodes  of  spirits,  and  most  frequently  the  wild  and  carnivorous  quad¬ 
rupeds  are  believed  to  harbor  wicked  spirits.  These  are  either  elementary  spirits,  or 
the  ghosts  of  deceased  persons.  To  see  a  spirit  means  death,  and  in  their  terrified 
state  they  often  behold,  as  here,  the  spirit  in  a  half  human,  half  beastly  appearance, 
when  coyote- wolves,  gray  wolves,  bears,  cougars  etc.  come  in  sight.  Such  a  sight  can 
cause  the  instant  death  of  the  hunter,  or  deprive  him  of  his  reason,  or  make  him  sick 
for  months.  In  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  Pan,  the  Satyrs  and  the  Fauns  retain 
something  of  these  primitive  notions  (in  the  panic  terror  etc.),  though  these  genii  were 
largely  idealized  in  the  later  periods  of  national  development.  In  every  nation  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  amount  of  superstitions  refers  to  hunting  and  the  chase  of  wild  beasts. 

128,  9.  Tanktchi'kni  is  in  fact  an  adjective,  not  an  adverb;  literally,  it  means  “those 
who  existed,  or  hunted  since  that  time”,  and  is  composed  of  tank,  a  while  or  time  ago, 
tckek,  finally,  and  the  suffix  -ni.  Cf.  13,  2.  128, 1. 


Sku'ks=KIa'm. 

HUMAN  SOULS  METEMPSYCHOSED  INTO  FISH. 


Given  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect  by  Dave  Hill. 


I. 

K4-i  hu'nk  shla'  at  kanl  kia'mat  sku'kshasli.  Hu'k  pil  unk  shla't 


Not  can  see  anybody  In  a  fish  a  dead  man’s  spirit.  Dead  men  only  can  see 

sliku'ks;  pil  maklaks  hu'k  shla't  sku'ks.  Husht,i'%ak  tsa'taks  ni'sh,  sl'uks 

spirits;  only  dead  Indians  can  see  spirits.  He  makes  dream  but  if  me,  to  kill 

only  (about  deceased)  (me) 

tche'k  sanaho'li  huk,  wakianua  shuishaltki  tcha  bants’  giug  nush.  Ha'toks  3 

then  he  wants,  or  perhaps  to  keep  the  song-  because  he  wants  me.  If 

medicine 

nl'  shla&t  k’lak&tak  nl;  ha  n’  u'nk  shla&t  sku'ks=kiam,  ha  n’  u'nk  shladt 

I  should  see  might  die  I;  if  I  it  Bhould  see,  the  spirit-fish,  if  I  him  should  see 

(the  dead), 


m&klaks  hu'nk  sko'ks  tchl'sh,  k’lak&t  n’  u'nk  shla-6k;  waki&nua  hissunuk 

the  dead  person  the  spirit  also,  may  die  I,  him  for  having  seen ;  or  perhaps  if  song-medicine 

is  applied, 

tchatch  ni'sh  ka-i  siu'gat.  Hu'masht  hu'nkash  shla-ukit,  na'd  m&klaks,  6 

then  me  not  he  may  kill.  Therefore  him  if  should  see  we  Indians, 

hu'k  tchish  kia'm,  kat  gek  w4;  k&-i  hu'nk  shla&t  hii'nkesh  kia'mat 

the  dead  also  (would  appear  which  there  lives;  not  I  can  see  it  in  the  fish 

as)  a  fish, 

skdkshash. 

the  dead  man’s 
spirit. 
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II. 

Kia'm  k’leka  tcM'shni;  tsuyunk  hu'ksa  tso%atk  pi'l  kia'm,  nanuktua 

Fish  remain  forever;  therefore  those  dead  (exist)  as  fish,  as  all  kinds  of 

dead  (people)  only 

kia'm,  n&nuktua  m&klaksni  ts6katk.  Ha7  n’  hfi'nk  hu'nkiash  shlaat  sku'k' 

fish,  all  kinds  of  Indians  dead.  If  I  (of  a  deceased)  shonld  hehold  the 

3  shash,  k’lakdt  ni  hft'nk  sla<$k;  ha'toks  ni  shufshaltk,  tchek  giug  kd-i 

spirit,  would  die  I  it  through  bnt  if  I  recur  to  magic  then  not 

seeing;  songs, 

siugat  nis. 

he  may  me. 
kill 

NOTES. 

My  efforts  towards  obtaining  exhaustive  texts  from  the  natives  concerning  their 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  human  souls  were  not  crowned  with  entire  success. 
Of  the  two  items  obtained,  No.  II  is  intended  as  a  commentary  of  No.  I,  both  treating 
of  the  presence  of  human  souls  in  fish.  The  cause  why  so  many  Indian  tribes  shun 
the  flesh  of  certain  fish  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  species  were  seen  feeding  upon  the 
bodies  of  drowned  men  and  swimming  around  them.  This  induced  the  belief  that 
man’s  soul  will  pass  into  the  organisms  of  these  finny  inhabitants  of  the  wave,  even 
when  death  has  resulted  from  other  causes  than  from  drowning.  According  to  Hill, 
the  Maklaks  believe  that  the  souls  or  spirits  of  the  deceased  pass  into  the  bodies  of 
living  fish;  they  become  inseparably  connected  with  the  fish’s  body  and  therefore 
cannot  be  perceived  by  Indians  under  usual  circumstances.  But  in  one  status  only 
they  become  visible  to  them;  when  Indians  are  bewitched  by  the  irresistible,  magic 
spell  of  a  conjurer  or  of  a  wicked  genius.  Then  they  enter  into  a  tamanuash-dream, 
and  when  they  see  a  dead  person’s  spirit  in  such  a  dream,  they  are  almost  certain  to 
die  from  it.  Only  the  intervention  of  the  conjurer  and  of  his  song-medicine  can  save 
them  from  perishing;  rigorous  fasting  and  ascetic  performances  cannot  be  then  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  and  with  all  that  no  certitude  of  his  final  rescue  is  to  be  had. 

Here  as  elsewhere  the  pronouns  huk,  hunkiash  etc.,  are  inserted  instead  of  the 
unpronounceable  name  of  the  deceased,  and  mean:  dead  person,  spirit. 

129,  2.  pil  m&klaks ;  only  dead  Indians,  not  dead  white  men,  because  during 
their  life-time  these  did  not  believe  in  the  sku'ks;  this  belief  is  a  privilege  of  the 
Indians. 

129,  2.  Hushti'/ak  etc.  This  sentence  runs  as  follows :  Tche'ktoks  hushti'^a  ak 
uish,  huk  tche'k  nish  siuksh  shanaho'li,  waki&nhua  tchek  p’ndsh  (or  pu'sh)  nu'sh  shui- 
shaltki  giug  shanaho'li:  “if  he  (the  bad  genius)  makes  me  only  dream  in  that  manner, 
then  he  iutends  either  to  kill  me,  or  perhaps  he  wants  me  to  keep  the  song-medicine 
for  myself.”  To  keep  the  song-medicine,  shuishla,  is  to  undergo  fasts  aud  ascetic  per¬ 
formances  under  the  supervision  of  some  conjurer  for  an  almost  unlimited  time,  live 
years  at  least. 

129,  3.  4.  Ha'toks  ni'  shlaat  etc.:  if  I  should  see  (the  dead)  while  1  am  awake. 

129,  4.  Skii'ksddam,  a  compound  word,  may  be  rendered  by  spirit-fish,  letiferous 

fish. 

130,  1.  Kia'm  k’leka  etc.  JThe  rather  obscure  sense  of  this  statement  may  be  made 
comprehensible  by  the  following:  “When  fish  arc  dead,  they  are  dead  forever;  hence 
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the  souls  of  all  dead  Indians  continue  to  exist  in  the  living  fish,  in  all  kinds  of  living 
fish  only.” 

130,  2.  ts6*atk.  This  refers  to  Indians  who  have  perished  by  a  violent  death,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  died  in  the  natural  way. 


THE  SPELL  OF  THE  LAUGHING  RAVEN. 


Given  by  “Captain  Jim”  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


I. 

Shuyu%alkshi  tchuyunk  .E-ukshikni  mdklaks  Mtokt  shuyu^gla,  tumi 

At  “dance-place  ”  ■when  the  Klamath  Lake  people  there  pilpil-danced,  many 

huk  h&tokt  mdklaks  gi.  K’mukamtch  hdtokt  a  g^na.  Tchui  Kd-akamtch 

there  people  were.  K’miikamtch  there  went.  Then  Old  Raven 

shash  Mtokt  w^tanta  shuyu%alpksh,  tchui  hfi  ktA-i  k’la'ka  n&nuk  mdklaks  3 

at  them  there  laughed  when  they  danced,  and  rocks  became  all  people 

shuyukaltk  Mtokt. 

dancing  there. 

II. 

Y&makni  hu'k  K&yutchish  g&tpa  Ki'uti  kuitit;  tchuyunk  i'-uag 

From  the  North  Gray  Wolf  arrived  Kiuti  "  above;  then  he  stopped 

shku'tya  kdyak  tchl'sh  gdtpenunk,  nanuk  shulfi'tamantk  Mtkok  ydmnash  6 

(and)  lay  down  not  yet  home  having  reached,  in  full  dress  at  that  spot  beads 

(to  sleep), 

wdwakshnatk  tehish;  tula  tchish  hu'k  gdkatpantk  i'uag  sha  hu'nk  tu'kgl%a. 

with  moccasins  on  too;  together  with  (him)  those  coming  stopped  they  (and)  rested. 

Tchui  SMshapamtch  hu'nk  gdldsha-uyank  KY-utchiamtchash  sku'lpkank 

Then  Old  Grizzly  approached  Old  Gray  Wolf  lying  (and) 

kt&mpsh.  Tchui  SMshapamtch  pdlla  Ke-utchishash  wdkshna  ydmnash  9 

asleep.  And  Old  Grizzly  stole  from  Gray  Wolf  the  moccasins  beads 

tchish  shulu'dshnank  wu'ksh^en  gdnuapkug.  Tchui  Ke-utchi'amtch 

also,  (and)  put  them  on,  to  the  fishing-place  for  going.  Upon  this  Old  Gray  Wolf 

syishu'lank  kti'ukuela  SMshapamtch  ash;  vud’hitakMla  ktdyat  pdllapksh 

waking  up  threw  down  hill  the  Old  Grizzly ;  he  rolled  (him)  down  orortte  for^having 

pdsh  wdkshna  ydmnash  tchish.  Tchui  hu'nk  shiuga  pi  SMshapamtchash,  12 

him  of  moccasins  neckwear  also.  Then  killed  he  the  Old  Grizzly, 

tchui  E-ukshikni  mdklaks  shellualtdmpka  Ydmakishash,  Shdshapamtchash 

where-  the  Klamath  Lako  people  commenced  fighting  the  Northerners,  (because)  Old  Grizzly 

upon 

hunk  Ka'-utchishash  shiugsht.  Tchui  K4-akamtcli  w^tanta  shash  sh<*l- 

by  Gray  Wolf  had  been  killed.  Then  Old  Raven  laughed  at  them  when 

lualpksh,  ktA-i  sha  k’Rka. 

fighting,  and  rocks  they  became. 
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III. 

K’mukamtch  hunk  ndkosh  hu'nk  tfiplalash  n^-ul%a  shne-uyal&tki 

K’mdkamtch  a  dam  the  loon  ordered  to  destroy 

shash.  K’mukamtch  hu'nk  pi  tpa'wa  tdplalash  shnewi'tki  glug,  p!  kd-i 

to  them.  K’mdkamtch  he  ordered  the  loon  to  destroy  (it),  (bat)  no 

3  tud  kia'm  lueluak.  Hu'ksha  hu'nk  nakushkshdkshni  ku-idsha  kia'm 

fish  to  kill.  Those  who  dwelt  at  the  dam  rotten  fish 

nutuyakia  nakosh  ga'tant,  K’mukdmtchish  shrnguk,  ku-idsha  kia'm  p&tki 

threw  over  the  dam  to  the  other  (for)  K’mfikamtch  to  kill,  rotten  fish  (he)  go- 

side  of, 

gfug.  Tchui  K’mukamtch  shawiguk  ku-i  sham  ndkush  shu'ta;  tchui 

ing  to  eat.  Then  K’mtikamtch  in  wrath  their  dam  spoiled ;  npon  this 

6  ndkush^enkni  shl&miuk  shti'ya  shishi'dsha  shu'ktaldshank  lak.  Tchui 

the  dam-neighbors  in  mourning  pitch  put  on  head,  cutting  off  (their)  hair.  Then 

Kd-ag  w^tanta  shash,  ktd-i  sha  k’ldka.  Tchuyunk  K’mukfimtch  lupaksh 

the  Raven  laughed  at  them,  rocks  they  became.  Hereupon  K’nmkamtoh  chalk 

shna-ulfimna  tapMlash. 

spit  over  the  loon. 

NOTES. 

I.  This  myth  intends  to  explain  the  existence  of  the  large  number  of  rocks  found 
at  the  locality  called  Shuyu^alkshi. 

131,  2.  K&akamtch.  The  adjectives  -amtch,  -&mtchiksh  appended  to  animal 
names  designate  mythologic  characters.  Adjectives  of  an  equal  meaning  occur  in  all 
the  western  languages,  as  far  as  these  have  been  studied.  Cf.  Note  to  126,  11. 12. 

II.  In  this  myth,  as  well  as  in  other  grizzly  bear  stories  recorded  in  this  volume, 
this  bear  is  always  killed,  conquered  or  cheated  by  his  quicker  and  more  cunning 
adversaries.  Nevertheless  his  clumsy  form  and  narrow,  ferocious  intellect  are  very 
popular  among  the  tribes,  who  have  invented  and  still  invent  numerous  stories  to 
illustrate  his  habits  and  disposition. 

131,  5.  Kiutiis  the  name  of  an  Indian  camping-place  situated  a  short  distance 
north  of  Modoc  Point,  on  eastern  shore  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake. 

131,  6.  li&tkok  qualifies  shku'l^a  and  y&mnash  is  the  indirect  object  of  shulu'tam- 
antk.  Shku'l^a,  n&nuk  y&mnash  shulu'tamantko,  wawakshn&tko  tchish:  “he  lay 
down  to  sleep,  keeping  all  his  neckwear  on  himself,  and  not  taking  off  his  moccasins.” 
Shulu'tamna  can  in  other  connections  refer  to  the  clothing,  but  here  it  has  special 
reference  to  the  beads. 

131,  11.  kti'ukuela.  Tradition  reports,  that  Old  Grizzly  was  pushed  over  some  of 
the  high  rocks  at  Modoc  Point. 

131,  13.  Yamakishash  etc.  In  these  words  may  be  recorded  the  reminiscence  of  an 
ancient  fight  between  the  Klamath  people  and  some  Northern  tribe  which  had  come 
South  on  a  hunting  expedition.  A  Klamath  song-line  given  in  this  volume  also  recalls 
an  ancient  inroad  made  by  the  “Northerners”.  The  grizzly  bear  represented  the 
Klamath  tribe,  the  wolf  the  Northern  Oregonians,  perhaps  as  ancient  totem  signs;  the 
bear  having  been  killed  by  an  intruder,  the  Klamaths  had  to  take  revenge  for  the  insult. 

TIT.  The  object  of  this  myth  is  to  explain,  among  other  things,  the  origin  of  the 
white  spots  on  the  head  and  back  of  the  loon  (t&plal).  But  the  myth  as  given  in  the 
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text  is  far  from  being  complete.  It  refers  to  a  locality  above  the  confluence  of  Sprague 
and  Williamson  Rivers,  called  Ktaitini,  or  “  Standing  Rock”.  A  high  rock  stands 
there  at  the  edge  of  a  steep  hill,  and,  according  to  the  legend,  the  Indians  who  put 
pitch  on  their  head  were  changed  into  that  rock.  Near  by,  a  lumber-dam  looking 
like  a  beaver-dam,  across  the  Williamson  River,  partly  resting  on  rocks  projecting 
from  the  bottom  of  the  river.  K’mukamtch  longed  for  the  destruction  of  this  dam, 
muddied  the  water  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  Ashing  and  hired  the  loon  to  destroy 
the  objectionable  structure.  The  loon  dived  into  the  waters  and  forced  its  way  through 
the  dam  by  main  strength.  The  Indians  dwelling  on  the  shore  depended  for  their 
living  on  the  fisheries,  and  seeing  their  existence  at  stake  tried  to  gig  the  loon,  but 
succeeded  only  in  hitting  its  tail-feathers.  When  the  loon  had  accomplished  his  task 
K’mukamtch  offered  to  reward  him  in  any  manner  wished  for.  The  loon  then  wished 
to  have  white  spots  on  its  back,  and  K’mukamtch  satisfied  the  request  by  spitting 
chalk  upon  the  downy  surface  of  its  body. 

132,  3.  lueluak;  formed  by  vocalic  dissimilation;  cf.  Note  to  114,  3. 
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I. 


WAsh  t%u't^atkish;  tsui  sa  lu'la  wAsham  tyu'tyash. 

■Prairie-wolf  is  soothsayer ;  and  they  believe  in  wolf’s  prophecy. 

MAklaks  hu'nk  lu'la  wAsham  pAkluipkash  k’ldkuapkskt  tche'k;  t%u'- 

Indians  believe,  prairie-wolf  when  howls,  they  will  die  after  a  while ;  pre- 


MAklaks  hu'nk  lu'la  pushish  ha'masht  1-un^gshtka,  tyu't^uk  h&na; 

Indians  believe,  the  cat  when  cries  just  aftbr  sunset,  for  presaging  it  mews ; 

death 

tchiki'n  tckish  ha'masht  i-un^gshtka  gu'lu,  tyu'tyuk  tchek  ha'ma.  Watchag 

the  chicken  also  when  crows  just  after  sunset  the  female,  for  presaging  then  it  crows.  The  dog 

death 

tchi'sh  wawA-a  i-unAgshtka,  ku-i  tchamluk. 

also  (when)  whines  right  after  sunset,  the  signs  are  had. 

WatsAg  tchi'shtat  t%6t%a  i-una'gslitka;  tsui  gAtpa  mAklaks,  gu'lki  ngd- 

Adog  at  a  lodge  howls  just  after  sunset;  then  comes  an  Indian,  attacks,  wounds 

prophetically 

isha  at  hustso'^a.  Sa-Amoks  hAtokt  tclria  tu'sht  hushtcho'^a,  kA-i  hunk 

and  kills  (the  owner).  A  relative,  (who)  there  lived  right  where  the  murder  was,  did  not  him 

shiuga;  tsui  tu'tuk  spu'nshna  lu'gshla  vu'nsh  s^&ia  witsu'ls  dna  tu'tuk 

kill;  then  seizing  (him)  they  arrest,  enslave  him,  the  canoe  row  away,  fishing-net  carry  taking 

with  them 


ktsi'k,  snAwedsh  spu'nshna  hissuaks  shlukaluk. 

oars,  his  wife  they  abduct,  (her)  husband  being  the  murderer. 

tsa'wik. 

is  demented 


Kilu'sh 

Furious 


at  k^tak  a 

he  quits  and 
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K&k  t%il't%atkish;  tsui  sa  luluk  sa  kdkam  t%u't%atkash,  tsui  sa 

A  taven  is  a  soothsayer;  and  ■  they  believing  the  raven’s  repeated  prophecy,  they 

shendtanka;  pits  hu'nk  pdn  kdk  mdklaks. 

fight  each  other ;  it  also  eats,  the  (dead)  men. 

raven, 

3  Tutlksh  mdklaks  shulna  tchu'^apkam  m’ndlam  shashdmoksham ; 

Dreams  the  natives  sing  about  dead  their  relatives; 

humasht  shdhunk  giug  kiukayunk  flags. 

for  this  same  reason  they  stick  out  flags. 

Tmdlhak  gitko  shaklo'tkish  tidsh  tin^a;  tu'm  fyaga.  Tmdlhak  ta'dsh 

A  tm6!hak-  having,  the  gambler  well  succeeds;  much  he  wins.  Thetm6lhak  (is) 

squirrel  certainly 

6  shdyuaks;  shakdlshtat  laki,  tids  sualalidmpkatko. 

of  much  account ;  in  the  game  (it  is)  well  managing  (it), 

chief; 

Tchdshash  mu'na  lushdntsnank  mbdwa  ski's;  tsiii  mdklaks  ndnuk 

The  skunk  deep  down  while  scratching  a  hole  emitted  a  blast ;  upon  this  people  all 

hushtsdga  tsdshash=kiuks.  Sndwedsh  shanahdliuk  spu'nshna  p’laiwdsham 

killed  the  skunk-conjurer.  A  wife  seeking  he  carried  off  the  eagle’s 

9  tu'paks  ktandpkash.  Shldank  tchawika  p’laiwash,  wi-udsna  dnkutka 

sister  when  asleep.  Seeing  (this)  became  furious  eagle,  beat  with  a  club 

tchdsds,  wi-udsisli  k’lakd,  tsiii  k<5-i  pflui.  Ndopdg  ktso'l  hametsipka: 

,  the  skunk,  the  beaten  one  died,  then  badly  stnnk.  Smelling  (it)  the  stars  said : 

‘ 1  pdtkal !  ”  at  p'laiwash  pdtkalp’le,  stdpatchka,  tsui  gdmp&le  tiipakshash 

“get  up!”  and  eagle  rose  up  again,  washed  the  face,  then  went  home  sister 

12  m’na  dnank. 

his  taking  with 
him. 

n. 


Ha  shaklo'tkish  pi'sham  shnu'lash  ntdggal,  shaklo'tkish  tidsh  vumi', 

If  a  gambler  of  humming-  the  nest  finds,  (and)  the  gambler  well  hides  (it) 

bird  away, 

kaitoks  kani  vuini'%i.  Ha  kd-e  shlda  pahdpkash,  pe'tch  ktdkta  ska'tish 

not  anyone  conquers  (him).  If  a  frog  he  finds  dried-up,  the  leg  he  cuts  off  left 

15  tapi'dshnish  vumi';  humashtak  shu'ta  shaklo'tkish,  kaitoks  kani  vuini'%1. 

hind  (leg),  hides  away;  (if)thus  acts  the^ambler,  (then)  not  anyone  beats  (him). 

Ha  kani  tchatchlaiptcha  shla'-a  (kinkdni  tut  wd),  tidsh  tl'n^a.  Ha  kani 

If  any  one  a  kind  of  fire-bug  finds  (scarce  there  they  are),  good  lnck  it  If  any  one 

brings. 

ma'ntchnisk  mdklaks  dm  shtap  shudlka,  pahdpkash  kaila=shushati'shash 

old-fashioned  Indian  arrow-head  saves,  dried-up  a  mole 

18  tchi'sh,  hu'kt  humdshtak  tidsh  ti'n^a  tchi'sh. 

also,  he  in  the  same  way  well  succeeds  also. 

fi-ukshikni  Mo'dokni  ldla  p’laiki'shasli  ldkiash,  shtinta  tchlsh  wengdp- 

The  Klamath  Lakes  (and)  Modocs  believe  in  the  heavenly  ruler,  revere  also  of  the  ae- 

kam  shko'kshash. 

ceased  the  spirits. 

21  Mo'dokni  shtupuyuka  tunapni  waita  tunapni  pshin  gshiulaka  kdyak 

The  Modocs  at  first  menstruation  five  days  (and)  five  nights  dance  never 

ktdkt’nan ;  wewdnuish  ta-una'pni  waita  kd-i  tchh'leks  pdn. 

sleeping;  the  females  for  ten  days  no  meat  eat. 
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Ha'  i  shma-htch&ktak  yainatat,  kd-i  1  un  k6sh  shl6-etak;  ha'-atoks 

If  you  let  your  shadow  fall  on  the  hill,  not  you  ipo  will  find but  if 

1  kd-i  shma2htchdktak,  tu'm  i  un  k6sh  shl6-etak. 

yon  not  let  your  shadow  fall,  much  you  ipo  will  find. 

Mdatuash,  k’le-ugtkiudpkasht  tchlalash  Mdatuashfim  kdketat,  kd-i  mliu'  3 

The  Pit  River  (lest)  would  cease  to  come  the  salmon  up  the  Pit  River,  not  grouses 

Indians, 

luela  sk6 ;  Mo'dokni  tcM'sh  161a  skudtash  kiam  tchfikd  shdtma,  humdstiL 

they  kill  in  spring  the  Modocs  also  assume,  sage-hens  the  fish  to  swim  up  invite,  there- 

time ;  stream 

gisht  kd-i  luela. 

tore  not  they  kill 

(them). 


NOTES. 


I.  What  is  contained  in  these  short  items  refers  equally  to  the  Klamath  Lake  and 
to  the  Modoc  people,  although  those  contained  under  I.  were  obtained  from  various 
informants  belonging  to  the  former  chieftaincy. 

133,  2.  p&ka  to  howl,  bark;  p&k’la  to  howl  repeatedly,  to  howl  for  a  while;  p&k- 
luipka  to  howl  for  a  while  in  the  distance  towards  somebody. 

133,  4.  5.  The  cat  and  the  chicken  being  but  recently  introduced  among  these  tribes, 
this  superstition  must  have  been  transferred  to  them  from  other  animals.  By  inver¬ 
sion,  the  words  tchikin  gu'lu,  the  hen ,  appear  here  widely  separated  from  each  other. 

133,  6.  Ku-i  tchamluk  has  to  be  resolved  into:  kd-i  tche  mAL  (for  malash)  hu'k: 
“bad  then  for  you  this  is!”  Cruel  fights  will  follow. 

133,  7-11.  This  story  is  not  clearly  worded,  but  we  are  taught  by  it  how  these 
Indians  are  conversing  among  each  other  with  laconic  breviloquence.  An  Indian  living 
in  the  vicinity  has  heard  the  whining  of  the  dog  which  means  death  to  his  owner.  He 
goes  there,  shoots  the  man  and  takes  to  his  heels.  A  relative  of  the  murdered  man 
comes  up  and  is  mistaken  by  others  for  the  murderer.  They  deprive  him  of  his  wife, 
his  property  and  his  liberty ;  he  becomes  a  madman  on  account  of  the  injustice  done 
to  him. 

134,  1.  2.  The  raven  (kdk)  is  supposed  to  be  a  bird  of  fatal  augury,  because  he  was 
seen  devouring  the  flesh  of  dead  Indians.  Compare :  General  Note  on  page  130. 

134,  4.  ldukayunk.  They  adjust  a  rag  or  piece  of  skin  to  a  pole  and  stick  out 
that  improvised  flag  on  the  top  of  the  lodge  to  notify  neighbors  that  they  had  a  dream 
last  night  and  desire  an  interpreter  for  it. 

134,  5.  One  of  the  legs  of  a  dead  black  tundhak-squirrel  is  cut  off  and  laid  under 
the  gaming-disk  or  the  pa/kla  to  insure  luck  to  the  player. 

134,  7-12.  Teh&shash  etc.  This  is  a  fragmentary  extract  of  a  scurrilous  skunk- 
myth,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  in  full  from  my  informant,  the  Modoc  chief 
Johnson,  who  speaks  the  Klamath  dialect.  This  myth  is  well  known  through  the 
whole  of  Oregon,  for  parts  of  it  are  embodied  in  a  popular  and  melodious  song  of  the 
Molale  tribe,  whose  ancient  home  is  the  country  east  and  southeast  of  Oregon  City 
and  Portland. 

134,  7.  8.  m&klaks  n&nuk  is  the  direct  object  of  hushtsdga;  the  skunk  killed  them 
by  his  stench. 

134,  9.  tfi'paks  stands  for  tu'pakshash ;  tupakship,  abbreviated  tupaksh,  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  younger  sister,  as  called  by  or  with  reference  to  an  elder  brother,  while  pa-Anip 
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is  the  elder  sister,  called  so  by  or  with  reference  to  a  younger  brother.  Two  other 
terms  exist  for  the  relative  age  of  sisters  among  themselves. 

134, 11.  p4tkalp’le.  The  myth  adds,  that  the  eagle  got  up  again  at  dinner-time  and 
that  after  washing  the  face  he  took  a  nap  before  taking  his  sister  home. 

II.  These  items  were  all  obtained  in  the  Modoc  dialect  from  J.  0.  D.  Biddle. 
Many  of  the  articles  mentioned  as  gamblers’  amulets  are  supposed  to  bring  good 
luck  to  the  gambler  on  account  of  their  scarcity ,  which  must  have  made  them  more 
interesting  to  the  aboriginal  mind  than  other  objects  of  a  brighter  exterior. 

134, 13.  nt&ggal,  nd4kal :  to  find  accidentally ;  shl£a :  to  find,  generally,  after  a 
search,  vumi'  is  to  hide  away  either  on  one’s  own  person  or  in  the  ground. 

134,  1C.  18.  tidsli  tin^a  is  to  succeed,  to  be  lucky ;  without  tidsh  in :  hutoks  tin- 
/antko  gi,  that  man  is  lucky. 

134,  17.  sht4p  is  a  black  arrow-head  made  of  obsidian,  a  volcanic  rock  found  in 
several  places  in  these  highlands. 

135,  1.  ha/atoks  is  formed  from  ha  toks  with  intercalation  of  the  declarative 
particle  a. 

135,  3.  k’le-ugtki-u4pkasbt  is  a  periphrastic  conjugational  form  composed  of  gi- 
u4pkasht,  of  the  verb  gi,  and  of  k’le-utka,  the  usitative  of  k’14wi,  to  cease,  stop,  termi¬ 
nate  j  -utka  has  turned  into  -ugt- by  metathesis.  Literally:  “would  habitually  cease 
to  be  in  the  Pit  Biver.”  mhu',  the  grouse,  is  called  by  the  Klamath  Lakes  tmu/. 
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Monologues  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect  by  Johnson,  Chief  of  the  Modocs 


K4-i  mish  nu  o-it  nu  tidsa'wa  ntd-ish,  shliiituk  ma/makla  p4-uk  shlink 

Not  you  I  to  let  I  like  (my)  bow,  for  shooting  docks  to  eat  killing 

have  (them) 

ndekti'shtka.  Tidsa'wa  k4-i  mish  uya,  tu  g^nuapka  uyamnank  nt^-ish 

with  arrows.  I  like  not  to  you  to  give  over  I  will  go  taking  along  bow  and 

(it),  there  arrows 

3  g^-u,  hishldtsanuapka.  Y<5-ishi !  tatala  ka'gi,  k4-i  shl4a  tatdkni  yu'1% ; 

°mv,  (and)  will  amuse  myself  Are  lostl  right  they  are  not  I  found  where  they  went 

by  shooting.  (ahead)  not,  (them)  dowft; 

y6-ishin,  ma'ns  k4-ika.  TJnds  mbusant  pen  kdyakuapk. 

they  are  lost,  for  a  long  I  searched.  Some-  to-morrow  again  I  will  look  out  (for 

time  time  them). 

Shikutchipk  tchik4  kgmutsatk;  undse'ks  s^wanuapk  patki  giiiga 

Walks  on  stiok  an  old  decrepit  ( man);  sometime  I  will  give  (him)  to  eat 

6  m^hiess;  yuydlks  tsi  p4-uk  hun  tche'k  tidsh  kf-uapk.  Ki'shtchipk  huk 

trout;  being  poor  thus  through  of  it  then  at  ease  he  will  feel.  Comes  to  me  this 

eating 

sndwedsh ;  onl'sh  kiam  sh^want  i;  tu'm  nu'sh  sliewantamnudpka  sdwalktko 

woman  ■  to  her  fish  you  may  give ;  plenty  to  me  she  will  oontinue  to  give  having  received 

’  presents. 

Kdmp’kuk  k^liak  pdsh  tia'ma.  Undse't  kdtchkal  pa-u4pk  g^-utala  steinash. 

The  indigent  without  food  is  hungry.  By  and  by  tobacco  I  will  chew  to  my  heart  s  content. 
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Sanfihole  kfitchkal  titch^wank;  fi'nds  pen  mbusant  pa-uapk  kfitckgal 

Hike  tobacco  well  enough;  by  and  by  again  to-morrow  I  will  chew  tobacco 

p&tkslank.  Kani  shld-uapka  u'ns  stoyu&pka ;  t61a  p&kuapka  u'ntch ;  pen 

while  getting  np.  Outdoor  should  I  see,  then  I’ll  cut  off  with  (me)  he  will  smoke  then ;  again 
(anybody)  (some  for  him)  j  (it) 

wutu&pka  kinkani  katchgal;  kinkani,  kfi-i  tumi,  tche'k  pen  tumi  pdkuapka,  3 

I  shall  spend  a  little  tobacco;  (but)  little,  not  much,  afterwards  again  much  I  will  smoke, 

pakdlank  s%61akuapka. 

(and)  after  smok-  go  to  bed. 

NOTES. 

Of  the  two  paragraphs  of  ‘‘Reflections”  submitted,  the  first  refers  to  the  loss  of 
some  hunter’s  arrows,  which  had  been  loaned  to  somebody  together  with  the  bow. 
The  second  speaks  in  a  rather  egotistical  sense  of  the  pleasure  which  is  afforded  by 
succoring  helpless  and  indigent  people. 

136,  3.  ka'gi.  This  refers  to  some  arrows,  which  cannot  be  found  at  the  spot,  to 
which  they  seemed  to  fly. 

136,  4.  5.  Untchek,  abbreviated  undse,  u'ntch,  finds,  fins,  points  to  some  undeter¬ 
mined  epoch  in  the  future:  by  and  by,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  some  time  from  now; 
undse7 1,  136,  8.,  through  apocope  and  synizesis,  stands  for  untse'k  at;  undse'ks  for 
untchek  tchish. 

136,  5.  Shikutchipk  tchika  kemutsfitk,  grammatically  incomplete  forms  standing 
for  skikutchlpka  t’shika  k&nutsfitko.  The  word  stick  is  not  expressed  in  the  text,  but 
the  suffix  -ipka,  united  to  shikutcha,  expresses  the  idea  of  “walking  while  leaning 
oneself  upon  something  or  somebody”.  Of.  layipka,  to  point  the  gun  at  the  one 
speaking ;  tilo'dshipka,  to  see  somebody  coming  towards  oneself. 

136,  6.  ki'shtchipka,  to  step  towards  the  one  speaking;  cf.  Note  to  136,  5. 

136,  7.  onl'sh  tor  hfinish,  cf.  o'skank  for  hu'shkanka,  65,  1.  Hfinish  is  the  objective 
case  of  hu'n;  but  this  pronoun  is  not  regularly  used  when  speaking  of  animate  beings; 
hu'nkiash  would  be  grammatically  correct. 

136,  7.  shfiwant  i.  The  words  onl'sh  kiam  shewant  i  are  supposed  to  be  directed 
to  one  belonging  to  the  speaker’s  household. 

136,  8.  The  term  katchkal,  tobacco,  expresses  the  idea  of  an  intermixture  of  several 
kinds  of  weeds  or  leaves  for  the  purpose  of  smoking  them. 

136,  8.  pa-ufipk.  A  more  appropriate  term  than  this  for  masticating  tobacco  is  : 
katchkal  kpu'yumna. 

137, 1.  titchfiwank.  This  is  in  fact  the  participle  of  a  verb :  “I  like  tobacco,  being 
fond  of  it.” 

137,  2.  stoyuapka :  I  shall  cut  off  a  piece  from  a  stick  of  pressed  tobacco  and  give 
it  to  him.  Cf.  stuyfikishka,  to  clip  the  hair. 

137,  3.  kinkani  katchgal.  If  this  and  the  following  were  not  worded  in  the  con¬ 
versational  slang,  it  would  read:  kinkfinish  kfitchgal;  kink&nish,  kfi-i  tuma,  tche'k  pen 
tfima  (or  tfi'm)  etc. 

137, 3.  ka-i  tumi.  Indians  are  not  often  seen  to  smoke  continuously  as  we  do ;  those 
inhabiting  the  Klamath  Reserve  take  a  few  whiffs  from  their  small,  often  home-made 
pipe,  then  pass  it  to  the  neighbor  and  emit  the  smoke  through  the  nose.  Sometimes 
they  swallow  the  smoke  for  the  purpose  of  intoxication,  and  the  elder  women  smoke  just 
like  the  men.  Cigars  offered  to  them  are  cut  small  and  serve  to  fill  up  their  tobacco-pipe. 
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WAILINGS  AT  THE  APPROACH  OF  THE  FATAL  HOUR. 


Given  by  Doctor  John,  or  KXkash,  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


“Nga'-ish  a.  ni  ta'tyapksh,  gd-u  ta'lak,  shlin  antsa;  shk^k  antsa  nu'sh, 

An  arrow  mo  striking,  my  arrow,  shot  they;  they  broke  (my)  head, 

sblln  nish.  K&n  ish  shlin  f  Tsuya'sh  ni  shlin,  g&i  ish  tsuya'sh  mp&ta, 

they  shot  me.  Who  me  shot?  Throngh  the  cap  I  was  struck,  this  me  cap  kills, 

3  mdsha  n’sli,  shlin  ish  nu'sh,  kd-a  n’s  ma'sh’,  guhud  nish,  a  nish  kd-a  ma'sha! 

it  pains  me,  they  shot  me  in  the  intensely  me  it  pains,  am  swollen  I,  now  me  hard  it  pains' 

head,  * 

P&sh  ish  sliewan  i;  k’ldkuapkan  pdnuk;  palak  shdwan  i,  a  nish  kd-a  ma'sha, 

Food  mo  givo  yon;  I  will  die  after  eating;  quickly  give  you,  mo  very  it  pains, 

tia'matk  kd-a,  pdlak  sha/wan  1”  At  shdwana  nu,  at  pan;  shnuk’  dt  mfclsu. 

(I  am)  hungry  very,  quickly  give  you.”  And  give  (him)  I,  and  he  eats;  he  takes  now  the  spoon. 

6  “At  k’l^ka,  ateni  k’ldka;  tsla  at,  k’lekd  taks  nu;  sblln  nish  nu'shtat. 

“Now  I  expire,  now  I  die;  Ilive  yet,  dying  but  (am)  I;  they  shot  me  in  the  head. 

A  ni  k’ldka,  a'tgni  k’lekdla.”  At  klekd.  Shu'dsha  luluksla  sa  lu'lokshtat 

Now  I  die,  now  I  am  sinking  Then  he  dies.  Kindle  a  fire  (and)  oremate  they  in  the  fire 

fast.” 

hu'nk  k’ldkapksh. 

the  deceased  man. 

NOTES. 

This  short  incident  of  war  is  full  of  the  most  dramatic  interest,  and  gives  some 
idea  of  the  oratorial  powers  of  the  average  Indian.  It  was  obtained  from  a  man  who 
undoubtedly  had  witnessed  more  than  one  similar  scene  during  the  numerous  raiding 
expeditions  made  by  bis  tribe  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  in  1864. 

138,  1.  nga'-ish  a  ni  ta'l^apksh  shlin  antsa,  forms  of  the  conversational  language 
standing  for  nga'-ish-a  nish  tal^4pkash  shlin  a  sha.  gd-u  ta'lak  “my  arrow,”  a  poetic 
symbolism  for  the  arrow  that  causes  my  death. 

138,  1.  slikek  antsa  for  slikdka  a  sha,  but  nasalized  like  shlin  antsa.  Shk^ka 
properly  means  to  pierce,  but  is  used  in  a  medial  sense. 

138,  2.  mpdta  properly  means  to  dry  up  by  heat.  The  cap  or  hat  is  said  here  to 
kill  the  man  by  exciting  an  intolerable  fever  heat  within  him. 

138,  3.  ma'sha  n’sli.  Some  impersonal  verbs  can  also  assume  the  personal  form  of 
intransitive  verbs:  ma'sha  nu  and  ma'sha  nish:  “it  pains  me”;  k^dshika  nu  and  nish: 
“I  feel  tired”.  The  Modoc  dialect  prefers  the  personal  form. 

138,  6.  7.  at£ni  for  at  a  ni.  Cf.  s6,  82,  4.  tcha'l^et  90,  11.  dt&nish,  at6ni  90,  12. 
13.  ge'nt€ni,  Note  to  93,  7.  9. 
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THE  LORD’S  PRAYER. 

I. 

Ndlam  p’tishap,  kat  p’lai  tchia:  Ndnuk  na/d  lnVnk  mi  shdshash  kdtak 

Our  father,  which  on  high  lives :  All  of  ns  thy  name  truly 

shti'nta.  Mi  hushkanksh  gu'ta  na'lsh.  1  hu'nk  vu'nhuapk  gdnta  kailatat, 

worship.  Thy  mind  come  to  ns.  Thou  wilt  achieve  on  this  earth, 

wakaktak  p’laitalkni  gi.  Shdwan  i  ndlsh  ge'n  waitash  nalam  pdla-ash  3 

equally  as  (thou)  on  high  dost.  Give  thou  us  this  day  our  bread 

ndnuk  waitashtat.  Ha  n&lsh  tua  k6-idshi  gintanuapk,  kd-i  liun,  p’laitalkni, 

every  on  day.  If  on  us  any-  wicked  should  stick  on,  not  it,  tiion  on  high, 

thing 

hu'shkank  i !  humashtak  na'd  ka-i  hu'shkankuapk,  ha  kani  ndlsh  ku-i 

mind  thou!  just  as  we  not  would  mind  it,  if  somebody  us  wrong 

gfuapk.  Kd-i  ndlsh  i  tua  shutdtki  kii-idsha,  1  inuhuashkpak  hak  ndlsh  6 

should  do.  Not  to  us  thou  any-  let  do  wicked,  (but)  keep  away  only  from  us 

thing  thoii 

tud  kii-idslia.  Humasht  giug  mi  n^-ulaks,  nki'llitk  tchi'sh,  ktchdlshkash 

any-  wicked.  For  thine  (is)  the  rule,  force  also,  glory 

thing 

tchish  tchushniak.  Humashtak  an  hun  gitk  gi ! 

also  forever.  Thus  I  it  to  be  say  1 

II. 

Ndlam  t’shfshap,  p’lai  tchia:  Mi  sh^shash  ndnuk  stinta;  mi  kd^pash  9 

Our  father,  on  high  (who)  Thy  name  all  revere ;  thy  mind 

livest: 

gdltchui  nanuka'nash  na'I.  Gitd  tchi'sh  kaila  humashtdk  gi,  wakaktoksli 

come  to  every  one  (of)  us.  Here  too  on  earth  in  the  same  be  just  as 

manner  done, 

p’lai  ki.  Ndlash  gen  waitash  shapdle  shewan  i.  Kd-i  ndlash  kd-i  shu'ta, 

on  high  is  To  us  this  day  bread  give  thou.  Not  us  wicked  render 

done.  .  thou, 

humasht  nalam  maklaks=shitko  stmta.  I  hudshgi  nalamtant  kd-idsha  12 

equally  as  our  men-kindred  (we)  love.  Thou  keep  off  from  our  bad 

steinashtat  kd^pash ;  tidsh  nalam  steinash  shuta.  Mi  tala  litchlitchli,  mi 

(from)  heart  thoughts;  good  our  heart  make  thou.  Thine  alone  (is  the)  powor,  thy 

steinash  litchlitchli  tchussak,  mu'ni  ldkiam  steinash.  Humasht  toks  tidsh. 

heart  strong  (is)  perpetually,  great  of  the  Lord  the  heart.  Thus  (it  will  well. 

be) 

XOTES. 

These  versions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  are  good  instances  of  what  can  be  attained, 
without  using  too  many  circumlocutions,  in  rendering  religious,  moral  and  other 
abstract  ideas  in  a  language  deficient  in  many  of  them. 

For  reign  and  kingdom  no  words  exist,  and  they  had  to  be  rendered  by  hu'sli- 
kanksh,  or  in  Modoc  ko^pash,  “mind”,  nd-ulaks,  “rule,  law”;  sin  and  forgive  were 
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rendered  by  “something  wicked”  and  “not  to  mind”;  for  “thy  will  be  done”  stands 
“achieve  thou”.  Power  and  glory  become  “force,  impetuosity”  and  “radiance”,  and 
daily  bread:  “flour  on  every  day”.  In  the  Modoc  version,  the  wording  of  which  is 
inferior  to  that  of  version  I,  the  use  of  similar  expedients  will  be  observed. 

!•  In  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect;  by  Minnie  Froben. 

139,  6.  inuhuaslikpak,  phonetic  inversion  for  inuhuashkapk7  i ;  see  Dictionary. 

139,  7.  ktchalshkash,  from  the  word  ktchal^a,  to  shine,  to  be  radiant,  resplendent. 

139,  8.  gitk,  in  an  hun  gitk  gi,  is  the  verbal  intentional  gitki. 

II.  In  the  Modoc  dialect;  by  the  Riddle  family. 

139,  10.  Gita  kafla  is  equivalent  to  ge'nta  kailatat ;  in  humashtdk  gi  the  verb  gi  has 
to  be  taken  in  the  passive  sense. 

139,  11.  ko-i  shu'ta:  “do  not  render  us  wicked.”  For  shuta  compare  111,  15.  and 
Note. 

139,  12.  humasht  nalam.  Between  these  words  and  the  preceding  ones  there  is  a 
lacune  in  the  text.  mdklaks=sliitko,  “our  kindred”:  those  who  look  like  ourselves. 

139,  13.  14.  In  mi  tdla  litchlitclili  the  adjective  strong  stands  for  “strength, 
power”,  while  in  mi  stemash  litclilltchli  it  is  used  in  its  adjective  signification.  In  this 
language  abstract  ideas  are  sometimes  rendered  by  adjectives  and  by  verbal  adjectives 
in  -tko. 


DIALOGUES 

I. 

Tsematk.  Tatd  lish  sha  ksiulakuapk? 

When  they  will  dance? 

Ska'lag.  Pd-ak  kd-i  an  shdyuakta!  und  a  sha  nd-asht  she-^dshtat  mat 

Not  I  know!  once  they  bo  (said),  on  Saturday 

3  sha  ndnuk  shuku'lki-uapk  kshful^ish. 

they  all  will  assemble  for  the  danco. 

Kapuak.  Tatai  tchl'k  sha  kskiulakuapk?  Ple'nkamkshi  df  tdm  hak 

Where  after  all  they  are  going  to  dance?  At  Frank’s  house  ?  perhaps 

haitch  i  hu'nk  shladtk?  kui  a  sha  nen  hunk  mdshish  gish  shapa. 

(did)  yon  him  see  ?  seriously  they  him  diseased  to  be  say. 

6  Ska'lag.  Kdyak  an  hdtokt  gatpantk,  nd-asht  ta'dsh  toks  nfl  tu'mgna  gdn 

Not  I  there  was  going,  thus  however  I  heard  this 

mbu'shant  pil,  mat  pa-ula:  gat  tdks  nu  wdtch  kayaktguk,  kiiinag 

morning  only,  (that)  he  was  eating:  out  I  of  my  while  returning  away  frotu 

there  horses  from  tbe  search,  any  bouse 

g^pgapfile. 

I  retained. 

9  Kapuak.  Tdm  haftch  i  na'gsh  shfwaksh  shlad  giini,  gdmpktch  Kuy- 

(Did)  you  absent  the  girl  see  over  there,  who  went  to 

from  home 

amts^eksh,  Ellen  Debidam  mu'kag  sh^taltchapksh  ma'shishtf 

Kh  am  Skii'ikshi,  of  Allen  David  a  baby  to  visit  having  fallen  sick? 

Ska'lag.  Kd-i  an  tu'sh  shied  push.  Kapuak.  i. 

Not  I  anywhere  saw  her.  Is  that 

80? 
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Ska' lag  guhudshktcha;  Kaptin&mkshi  tchkash  ska  vuldnkia:  “T4t  1 

Sk61ak  left;  at  the  Captain’s  lodge  also  they  inquired  “where  yon 

(of  him): 

tamnu'tka?” 

come  from?” 

Ska'lag.  Ge't  an  w4tch  kdyaktka,  ksiulaksh%en  genu'tuapkuk.  3 

Through  I  of  (my)  returned  from  towards  the  dance-  while  intending  to  go. 
mere  norse  the  search,  house 

Captain.  Tata  hai  tchl'k  sha  kshfulaktchuapk? 

Where  finally  they  are  going  to  dance? 

Ska'lag.  Mbu'shant  a  sha  she-^dshtat  kshiulaktchuapk  Mbu'shak=Shi- 

To-morrow  they  on  Saturday  will  dance  the  dwellers  at  Mbu- 

washkm,  4k  tchish  nanuk  gdpkuapk.  6 

shak-Shiwash,  prob-  too  all  will  come, 

ably 

Tchui  guhudshktcha  g^mbaluk. 

Then  he  started  off  to  go  home. 

II. 

Hlekosh.  T4t  llsh  ml  u'nak? 

Where  (is)  your  son  ? 

Pepakli.  Le-ntch61an  kanf  una  gekno'la;  le-utch6Ian  tunepa'nish  9 

For  playing  outdoors  a  while  he  went  out ;  for  playing  five 

ago 

tatakiash  tula. 

children  with. 

Hlekosh.  Wakaitch  gd-uga  kai  gdpgaple? 

Why  not  returns  he  ? 

Pepakli.  Tutaks  ati  M wa;  hdtaks  tat4ksni  waita  ldwapka;  litki  gat-  12 

Away  far  they  play ;  those  children  the  whole  will  play ;  in  the  they 

day  evening 

pampgli-u4pka. 

will  return  home. 

NOTES. 

I.  Dialogue  about  a  dance  to  be  held  on  the  Williamson  River;  in  the  Klamath 
Lake  dialect,  by  Minnie  Froben. 

140,  2.  PAak  k&i  an  sh&yuakta !  is  interpreted  by  “  what  do  I  know !  ” 

140,  9.  na'gsh  shiwaksh  gemxiktch  stands  for  negsh  shiwdkash  gen&pkash.  It  is 
very  rare  that  diminutive  nouns,  like  shiwak,  shiwaga,  assume  the  ending  -ash  in  the 
objective  case;  cf.  23,  10.  But.  shiwak  means  not  only  a  little  girl;  it  means  an  adult 
girl  also,  and  is  therefore  inflected  like  snawedsli. 

140,  9.  Kuyamts^eksh.  For  this  local  name  cf.  Page  91,  first  Note.  Frank  and 
Allen  David  live  both  at  that  place,  close  to  the  steep  western  bank  of  the  Williamson 
River,  while  the  communal  dance-house,  a  spacious,  solid  earth-lodge,  lies  further  to 
the  northeast. 

141,  5.  Mbu'shakrShiwashkni,  term  corrupted  from  Mbu'shaks^Shawalshkni :  “the 
one  who  lives,  or  those  who  live  at  the  locality  of  the  obsidian  arrowheads.”  Mbu'- 
shaks-Sh4walsh  lies  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Williamson  River.  Of.  Note  to  134, 17. 

II.  Dialogue  in  the  Modoc  dialect ;  by  Toby  Riddle. 

141,  9.  L6wa,  to  play,  forms  the  derivates  16-uteha  to  go  to  play;  16-utchna  to 
play  while  going,  to  play  on  the  way,  cf.  shuedshna  99,  2.;  le-utchola  to  go  to  play  in 
the  distance. 
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141. 11.  ge-uga  for  tlie  more  common  gluga,  gmg. 

141. 12.  16wapka  to  play  in  the  distance,  out  of  sight,  or  unseen  by  us ;  but  here 
this  term  is  more  probably  a  synizesis  of  16wuapka,  the  future  tense  of  16wa. 


NAMES  BESTOWED  ON  UPPER  KLAMATH  LAKE  LOCALITIES. 


Given  by  Dave  Hell  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


K’mukamtch  mat  kaila  shu'ta.  Tsuyunks  a'-alk  kaila  shutdlan: 

K’mfikaxntch,  so  they  the  made.  The  following  names  gave  the  after  creating: 

say,  country  he,  country 

Tuli'sh  kaila  E-ukskfshash  shuta  Kmuk&mts  kiam=luelksli'a;  Tuli'sh  tsi- 

“Tulish”  place  for  the  Lake  people  made  K’mdkamtch  to  he  their  fish-killing  Tulish, 

place; 

3  hunk  a'l^a.  “At  hu'nk  kaila  git  ktaiksi  Shuyakeksh  tchin  a'l%a;  giti 

thus  he  named  “And  that  spot  there  where  the  “  Jumping-Rocks  ”  sol  name;  here 

it.  rocks  are, 

shuy^akeks  gi-uapka”.  E-ukskisas  K’mukamts  ne-ul^ank  hemd%e: 

a  leaping  place  shall  be”.  To  the  Lake  people  K’mfikamtch  ordering  said: 

“Tu'kua  nA-asni  ka'la  na'sni  &%a  gi'ta  Tu'kua;  Gu'mbat  na'sni  git  etya; 

“Tfikua  sol  a  spot,  sol  name  here  Tfikua;  Kfimbat  sol  there  give 

name; 

6  gita  KaTalksi  na'sni  dl%a  gi'ta.  Wakaksi  spu'klishtat  gi't  i  spu'kle-uapk ; 

there  Dirt-hauling  sol  give  there.  At  Wdka  in  the  sweat-house  there  you  shall  sweat; 

place,  name 

ha'  me  w^ash  k’la'kuapk  gi't  i  spu'kle-uapk,  ha'  mi  sn&wedsh  k§14kuapk 

if  your  child  should  die,  there  you  shall  sweat,  if  your  wife  should  die, 

git  i  spu/kle-uapk  tunepni  gita;  tunepni  spu'kle-uapk  snawedsh,  ha'  mi 

there  you  shall  sweat  five  (days)  there ;  five  (days)  shall  sweat  (you)  wife,  if  your 

9  hishu&ktch  kSla'kuapk.  Tunepni  spu'kle-uapk,  tsui  killitk  tsula'ks  gi'- 

hnsband  should  die.  Five  (days)  you  shall  sweat,  then  Btrong  (your)  body  will 

uapk,  ka-i  pdlak  i  kSmutchuapk.” 

become,  not  fast  yon  will  become  old.” 

“Nasht  ni  ne-R'l^a  A-usmi  sheshuapk;  na'sni  ^l%a  gen  kaila. 

“Thus  I  ordain  JL-upbmi  to  be  called;  thus  I  give  to  this  spot. 

name 

12  Kohashti  na-ast  ni  &ka  gi'ta.  E-ukalkshi  na'sni  dl%a  gi'ta;  gi'tats  spu'kle- 

“Setout”  thus  I  call  that  E-ukalkshi  sol  name  this  here  also  you  shall 

place.  place ; 

uapk,  tuni'pni  i  spukle-uapka  weas  k’lekaluk,  tu'nipni  snawedshesh  kele- 

sweat,  five  (days)  you  shall  sweat  a  child  after  losing,  five  (days)  a  wife  after 

kaluk  hishuaksh  tchish;  kd-itoks  mi  sa-amoks  keldkst  ka-i  i  spu'kle-uapk, 

losiui;  abnsband  also;  but  not,  your  relatives  having  died,  not  you  shall  sweat, 

(then) 

15  ha'  mi  sa-amoks  ndnuktua  tsokuapk.  Ka-i  i  gitd  spu'kle-uapk  ndannantak: 

if  yonr  kinsmen  of  all  degrees  shall  have  died.  Not  you  there  will  sweat  bnt  for  throe: 

snawddshtat,  hishuakshtat,  weashtat.” 

for  wife,  for  husband,  for  child.” 
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“Nakdtk  Wftlas  kok^tat  hi  tchi'sh  lu^lks=kiam  gi'-uapk;  na-dst  she- 

“By  (its)  dam  Witlash  in  William-  there  also  a  fish-killiug  place  shall  be ;  thus 

son  River 

shask  dl%a  ni:  Ktd-i=Tupdksi.  Mbu'saks  na'st  shdshatk  maklaks  gi'-uapk; 

name  give  I:  Rocks-where-stand.  “Obsidian”  so  called  a  people  shall  exist; 

Sma'k  na'st  sdsatk  gi'-uapk  m&klaks  gi'ta.  Ka'katils  na'st  sdsatk  gi-uapk  3 

"Hairy”  so  named  shall  exist  a  people  there.  “Armpit-hairy”  so  called  shall  exist 

gi'ta  mdklaks.” 

there  a  people." 

NOTES. 

All  M&klaks  admit  that  K’mukamtch  created  their  country,  the  earth  and  the 
universe,  but  as  to  the  special  process  by  which  he  created  them  they  seem  to  have  no 
definite  idea,  though  they  possess  a  multitude  of  myths  for  special  creations. 

Most  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  item  are  situated  around  Upper  Klamath 
Lake.  That  they  are  localities  inhabited  for  centuries  past,  and  identified  with  the 
history  of  the  tribe  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  their  naming  is  ascribed  to  K’mukamtch. 
The  most  noticeable  of  them  are  no  doubt  the  three  sweat-houses,  all  of  which  are  of 
remote  antiquity,  and  were  put  to  use  only  when  families  were  mourning  the  loss  of  one 
of  their  members.  Two  of  them  are  quoted  here:  Wakdksi  or  Kailalkshini  spuklish 
on  west  side  of  Lake  and  E-ukalksi,  a  short  distance  south  of  Fort  Klamath.  The 
third  lies  about  three  miles  south  of  Modoc  Point;  it  is  called  Ka-aslikshi  spuklish. 

142,  1.  kafla.  About  the  meaning  of  this  term  in  creation  myths,  cf.  Note  96,  23. 

In  other  connections,  in  the  present  text,  kaila  or  ka/la  means  spot,  locality. 

142,  2.  3.  Tulish.  To  enable  the  Indians  to  catch  fish  at  that  place,  K’mukamtch 
built  for  them,  as  tradition  has  it,  an  obstruction  resembling  a  beaver-dam.  Cf. 
nakotk,  143,  1. ;  giti  for  gita  hi. 

142,  3. 5.  Tukua  and  KoMshti  are  camping-  and  fishing-places  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  th*e  Lake.  At  Shuyake'kish  the  Indians  leap  over  rocks  for  amusement. 

142,  5.  n&-asni,  na'sni  stands  for  na-asht  ni:  “thus  I”. 

142,  5. 11.  Gurabat  is  called  Rocky  Point  by  the  white  population,  and  lies  on  the 
western  shore  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake.  A-usmi  is  an  island  of  the  Lake. 

142,  6.  Wak&ksi  or  W&ka  is  named  after  the  tu&kish-fowl  whose  cry  is  waka  waka. 

142,  6-10. 12-16.  These  mourning  customs  are  gradually  disappearing  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  progressive  assimilation  of  the  tribes  to  American 
customs,  another  is  the  circumstance,  that  all  of  the  three  ancient  sweat-houses  are 
situated  outside  of  the  reservation  limits. 

142, 15.  ndannantak  is  composed  of  nd&unanti  or  nd&nnantat  ak:  “only  for  three 
(kinds  of  relatives) 

143,  1.  Ndkotk  is  the  instrumental  case  of  nakosh,  lumber-dam:  “on  account  of 
its  dam  Witlas  will  be  a  fish-killing  locality.”  A  loon  destroyed  that  dam  by  forcing 
its  way  under  it;  one  of  our  texts  gives  this  myth.  Cf.  132, 1-8  and  Note  to  74,  2. 

143,  2.  3.  Mbu'saks,  Sma'k  and  Ka/katils  are  names  given  in  contempt  or  derision 
of  the  respective  tribes;  the  latter  to  Indians  living  at  the  Dalles  of  Columbia  River, 
Sma'k  to  a  tribe  living  south  of  that  locality.  Cf.  103,  2.  3.  Mbu'saks  is  a  name  for 
the  Snake  Indians. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES  ON  ANIMALS. 


Given  by  Johnson,  Chief  at  YXneks,  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


Ni'l  w^ksa  puThka  maklaks  shu'lhashluk  s#5'lhok;  kt&nuapkuk 

Ths  of  mallard-  pull  out  the  Indians  to  mate  pillows  to  lie  on ;  for  sleeping 

down  duck 

s^odhank  ni'l  ikiigank  willishi'kat. 

(and)  resting  the  they  are  put-  pillow-cases, 
down  ting  into 

3  Mbu'shant  nilaksht  wis%ak  ha'ma. 

In  the  morning  at  dawn  the  wis^ak-  sings. 

bird 

Wdtsak  w4wa  a  gulindshisbam ;  le  g&xug  w&wa. 

Dogs  howl  because  left  behind ;  for  not  going  they  howl. 

(with  them) 

Yd-ukal  tchagg&ya  ankutat  a'  -unank ;  untsa'g  a-un61ank  hundshan- 

Bald  eagle  sits  on  tree  replete  with  after  a  while  after  depleting  he  will 

food;  himself 

6  uapk,  t6-ngshtant  hundsanuapk  A'-ushtat. 

fly  off,  to  the  opposite  he  will  fly  of  Upper  Kla- 

shore  math  Lake. 

Tch^-u  gankdnkatckuapk ;  ti'tnak  maklakuapk,  waki&nua  ldpgni ; 

Antelopes  (people)  are  going  to  hunt;  once  only  they  will  camp  out,  or  perhaps  twice ; 

shliuk  gdpgapluapka  pMak.  TJndsli  mbushant  pa' -uapk  s%61akok. 

after  shoot-  they  will  return  at  once.  Some  time  next  day  they  will  take  to  induce  sleep, 

ing  (antelopes)  a  cold  bath 

9  K6-i  shu'ta  wdsh,  p&lla  n’sh  wash;  k6-idshi  wdsh.  Muateli  kpe'l 

■Wickedly  acts  prairie-  steals  from  prairie-  mischievous  prairie-  A  long  tail 

wolf,  me  wolf ;  (is)  wolf. 

gi'tko,  tidsa  ne'l  gitko  w&sh.  Kinkani  w&sh  £-ushtat. 

(he)  has,  delicate  fur  has  prairie-  Scarce  prairie-  at  Upper  Kla- 

wolf.  (are)  wolves  math  Lake. 

Kai-udshish  nish  kdpka;  kilos  k^-udsis;  shld-a  nlsh  -tslatsk&gantko 

Gray  wolf  me  bites ;  impetuous  is  gray  wolf ;  (when)  me,  jumps  on  my  throat 

12  k^-udshish. 

gray  wolf. 

NOTES. 

144, 1.  ni'l  w6ksa  stands  for  ni'l  w6ksam  ;  pu'Phka  for  pul^a  or  pulka:  -’b-,  “by 
hand.” 

144,  9.  10.  These  characteristics  of  the  prairie-  or  coyote-wolf,  which  is  so  highly 
reverenced  by  the  California  tribes,  place  him  between  the  wolf  and  the  fox.  Ne'l 
stands  for  ni'l  and  muatch  for  munish.  Tidsd  is  tidsha  a. 

144,  11.  tslatsk&gantko;  the  verbal  adjective  of  tchlak&ga  stands  here  in  the  dis¬ 
tributive  form:  “each  time  when  he  sees  me,  he  jumps  on  my  throat.”  The  l  of  the 
second  syllable  is  suppressed. 
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Given  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect  by  Dave  Hill. 


Quadrupeds:  hohankankatk  lilhanks;  ndnuktua  hohdnkankatk;  wunfpa 
ts5'ks  gi'tk  kallatat  tchla  ndnuktua  lilhanks  wikts  ndkanti. 

Birds:  lasaltk  ndnuktua.  3 

Forest  birds  of  small  size:  tchikass. 

Forest  birds  of  smallest  size:  tchlliliks,  tchllilika. 

Bucks  and  geese:  ma'makli.  6 

Night  birds:  pstn  huntchna. 

Water  birds:  ndnuktua  huhdnkankatk  ^-ushtat,  dmbutat  tchia. 

Swimming  animals:  ndnuktua  ududamkanksh  sdyuaks;  ndnuktua  ud<5-  9 
damkankatk. 

Fish:  kia'm. 

Jumping  amphibians ,  toads  and  frogs:  skdskatkankatk.  12 

Snakes:  wlshink;  wdmgnigsh. 

Lizards;  lit.  “ walking  straight  out”:  uli-uldtchkankatk. 

Reptiles  and  worms:  sklskankankatk.  15 

Flying  insects:  mdnk. 

Creeping  insects ,  snails ,  some  mollusJcs  etc.:  mu'lk,  mu/lkaga. 

Grass ,  seed-grass:  kshun.  18 

Berries:  Iwam. 

Fdible  roots ,  bulbs  and  seeds:  mdklaksam  pdsh;  lutlsh. 

Trees:  dnku;  ko'sh.  21 


NOTES. 

These  generic  terms  are  quite  characteristic,  but  by  no  means  systematic.  These 
Indians  classify  animals  otherwise  than  we  do,  for  they  regard  the  mode  of  loco¬ 
motion  as  a  criterion  for  their  subdivisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  thus  sometimes 
placing  in  the  same  class  animals  which  widely  differ  in  their  bodily  structure.  The 
Indian  mind  likes  to  specify  and  is  averse  to  generalizations ;  there  are  a  few  Indian 
languages  only  that  contain  comprehensive  generic  terms  for  “animal,”  “carnivore,” 
10 
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“reptile,77  “  amphibian77  or  “plant.77  Even  tlie  English  language  had  to  borrow  these 
terms  from  Latin.  The  Klamath  Lakes  often  use  ko'sh  (pine)  generically  for  “tree,77 
and  wlshink,  “garter  snake77  for  “snake,77  the  Modoes  wamenigsh  (black  snake)  for  the 
same  order  of  reptiles,  these  species  being  the  most  frequent  of  their  kind  in  their 
respective  countries.  Birds  are  hohankankatk  as  well  as  quadrupeds,  because  they 
fly  “in  a  straight  line77. 


ALIMENTARY  SUBSTANCES. 


List  obtained  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect  from  '‘  Sergeant'’  Morgan  and  Minnie  Froben. 


Yantch  kalkali,  t%6popatpan,  pakfsh;  kak  tan:  18";  kailatat  lu'sha, 

cylindrie,  thumb  so  large  as,  eatable:  so  loDg:  18";  onground  it  lies, 

ktaiyatat  lusha.  Shlaps  pushpushli,  la7 pi  shl&psh. 

on  rocks  it  lies.  The  flowers  (are)  dark,  two  flowers  (to  it). 

3  Kapiunksam  kedsha  saigatat;  lii'k  pupashpushTkani,  lui^itk  tchfpshash. 

grows  in  the  pra'rie;  the  seeds  (are)  blackish,  larger  than  tchipash. 

MYwanuish  hunk  shta'ila  wekank  yakitka  pata=gmlshemi.  Pek- 

The  women  gather  (it)  by  beating  (it)  into  seed-  at  summer’s  end.  By 

baskets 

shank  sha  huTik  gapiunks  shuta ;  tchilala  sha  titatna.  Wu'kash- 

grinding  they  kapiunks  prepare-,  boil  (it)  they  sometimes.  Wdkash- 

6  shitk  mashetk  kapiunks. 

like  tastes  kapiunks. 

Kdshma  kedsa  walidsat,  kailatat  usha;  palpal  shlapsh,  tsrno'k  piTuitk. 

grows  on  rock  cliffs,  on  the  ground  lies;  white  (is)  flower,  after  fish  smelling. 

Kelatch  kedsha  wi-ukayant  keladshamat;  keladsh  ntchekani  mamatch- 

growB  on  the  low  keladsh-bushes;  keladsh-berry  small  bine 

9  ma/tchli  lalkaya.  Wewanuish  kel&dshla  wakslolank;  shpaha  sha 

grow  on  The  females  collect  (it)  after  wdkash-  dry  (it) 

bashes.  season they 

tchui  isliku'lank,  iT%a  sha  shpahank  i'lkshluk  luldam,  tchil&lank 

then  after  gathering,  keep  they  (it)  by  drying  to  preserve  (it)  for  winter,  boiling  (it) 

tchek  sha  pan. 

then  they  eat  (it). 

12  Kendwat  kedsha  saigatat,  tselas  ka  tanni  P,  paki/sh ;  p’lai  shlaps  pushpushli, 

grows  on  prairie,  stalk  so  long  1',  eatable ;  on  top  the  flower  is  dark, 

tidsh  pilultko. 

good  smelling. 

Kldua  palpalish  shlapshaltk  p'lai,  kedsha  koketat,  pakish,  tfds  rnasitk;  ma- 

a  white  flower  having  on  top,  grows  in  rivers,  is  eatable,  well  tasting;  the 

klaks  pan. 

Indians  eat  (it); 
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Klajoa  kdlkali,  paki'sh;  ka  tanni  3";  taktdkli  pu'dshak,  tapa%  kitchkani. 

is  cylindric,  eatable;  so  long:  throe  inches:  red  (is)  the  pridshak-  (its)  leaves  small. 

grass, 

Klu'  kdlkali  luti'sh;  kedsha  Mdatok;  paklsh. 

is  a  rounded  root  ;  grows  in  Modoc  country ;  (it  is)  eatable. 

Ktu'ks  w6kash=shltko,  kedsha  taletat;  ktu'ksam  shldpsh  pu'pash,  palpali,  3 

naphar-alike,  grows  on  straight  stalk ;  of  the  ktdks  the  bud  (is)  (its)  top,  is  white, 

paki'sh. 

is  eatable. 

Ku'ktu  u'sha  kallatat,  paki'sh;  gdm tchi  ts^las:  0. 

lies  on  the  ground,  eatable;  so  shaped  (its)  stalk: 

Ka'ls  kdlkali,  paki'sh;  mu'na  lu'sha  ambutat;  kitchkani  shlapsh  witch-  6 

globular,  eatable;  deep  down  it  lies  in  the  water;  small  is  (the)  flower  of  the 

pay  am. 

wiichpai. 

Ka's  wd-u%alks  ts^lash  gi'tk,  shldpsh  gltk;  paki'sh. 

a  forked  stem  having,  flower  having;  palatable. 

Kp'l.  Taktakli  tchdlash  gu'lam  nu'kuk.  I-ukak  maklaks  hn'mtcha  gu'l  9 

Eed  (is)  the  stalk  of  the  kol  when  ripe.  Around  Fort  the  Indians  this  kind  of  kol 

Klamath 

shta'-ila  turn,  gitatoks  kd-i  tud  kol.  Amtatka  sha  meya  pu'kgu- 

gather  in  quan-  but  here  not  there  is  kol.  With  a  stick  they  dig  (it)  to  their 

tity,  (at  agency)  any 

ishamtat  shiu'lagiank,  tchui  sha  pu'ka;  i'kagank  pa'n  shtdpka 

roasting-place  bringing  it,  then  they  roast  (it) ;  taking  it  out  again  they  pound 

(it) 

ktdyatka.  K6-i  pi'luitk,  tldshi  tadsh  pa'sh;  ha  kanf  ko'l  e'nt,  12 

with  stones.  .Badly  flavored,  good  however  a  food;  if  anybody  kol  carries 

on  him, 

lu'k  hu'nksh  shti'kok  vu'shat. 

a  grizzly  him  emelliDg  will  flee, 

bear 

L’bd.  Lupf  sha’hl mal% o'tchtat  shapashtat  l’ba  ndka;  w^wanuish  sta'-ila 

At  the  first  autumn-commencement  in  (that)  month  l  b£i  ripens;  the  females  gather  (it) 

ydkitka  wdkank  tiatka.  Tsui  sha  Itpampalank  shpaha,  shut^shluk  15 

in  baskets,  beating  (it)  with  a  And  they  bringing  it  home  dry  (it)  forcookine 

padule. 

sha  gdma;  skatka  gdma  ga'mkislitat.  Willishikat  sha  iku'ga 

they  pound  (it) ;  with  a  pestle  (they)  in  a  mortar.  Into  sacks  they  fill  (it)  in 

pound 

pa'sht,  tchui  sa  vuml  vumi'shtat  willishikat  Ikugank. 

after  drying,  and  they  bury  (it)  in  cacb6s,  in  sacks  aftm  putting  it. 

Lfhiash  kedsha  Mdatok;  gi'tatoks  £-ukshi  kd-i  l<3yash  Mshant.  Tanapsh=  18 

grows  in  Modoc  land;  but  right  here  in  Lake  not  16yash  is  growing.  Turnip 

(at  agency)  country 

shltko  shle'sh  ldyash;  wl-uka  le'ntk  ldyash;  tchdlash  toks  ld-isham 

alike  to  look  at  (is)  16yash;  not  very  lies  l*6y»sh;  stalk  of  16ya«h 

deep 

na'sh  pdteh  at!  taktdkli  shldpsh  gi'tk.  Mdatokni  shnitchi'^a 

(is)  one  foot  tall,  red  flower  having.  The  Modocs  fry  (it) 

tepuinatk  pdlash  shu'tank  ldhiash.  Ku-i  ma'shetk.  21 

in  frying  pans  into  bread  making  16yash.  Badly  tasting  (it  is). 
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Md-i.  E-ukshikni  mayalshuk  vu'nshatka  s%dna  shrank  d-ushtat.  Tchd- 

The  Lake  people  for  tule-gathering  in  canoes  row  out  finding  (it)  in  lakes.  The 

lash  sha  shnft'kank  islika,  ydnaush  pil  p-dnk  piiedsha.  Ydnakanin 

stalks  they  seizing  pall  up  their  lower  only  eating  throwaway  Each  at  the  lower 

ends  (the  rest).  end 

3  pdlpali  gi  ndp  pdnani.  Std-ila  sha  kshune'mi,  kd-i  ma'nsh  i'pka 

white  is  hand-long.  Gather  (it)  they  at  grass-time,  not  long  (can)  lie 

md-i;  pa'shtak  sha  piiedsha  ku-i  kldksht. 

tale;  as  soon  as  dried  they  cast  (it)  bad  having  be- 
away,  come. 

Nu'tak  kddsha  ntchdkayant  kshu'nat  shaigatat;  lu'k  tchipashptchi  gi. 

grows  on  small  grass-stalks  in  prairies ;  seeds  tchipash-aiibe  are. 

6  Kdpiunks=shitko  sta'-ila  uu'tak  wdwanuish  wdkank  ydkitka. 

KApiunks  just  like  gather  Dtitak  the  women,  by  heating  (it)  into  baskets. 

Pawash  a  kddsha  ait/dmdnash  ko'l,  kd-i  ku-i  pi'luitk  ku'lam=shitk,  luiluyatk 

grows  smaller  than  kol.  not  stinking  kdl-like,  sweet 

toks  kpapshash.  Yalnakshi  pil  sha  turn  shlda.  Tchdlash  pd-usham 

but  to  taste.  At  Y&nehs  only  they  ranch  find.  Stalk  of  pdwash 

(of  it) 

9  wi-ukani,  mh'kmukapsh  pdlpalsh  shldpsh  gi'tk.  Pu'ka  sha  hu'nk 

is  low,  feathered  (and)  white  flowers  having.  Bake  they 

pdwash,  tchui  sha  gdma,  shpahank  sha  i'l%a  lu'ldam  pdshluk. 

p&wash,  then  they  pound  (it),  after  drying  (it)  they  preserve  for  winter  gathering  in. 

Pu'ks  ndnukash=kalla  kddsha  tikm,  titatna  kd-i  tu'mi.  Pu'ks  kddsha 

everywhere  grows  in  quanti-  sometimes  not  in  profu-  Camass  grows 

ties,  sion. 

12  Oregon  saigatat,  tchdkenish  metsmdtslish  leld-usam  gi'tk  tchdlash; 

onOrego-  prairies,  minute  blue  flowers  having  (its)  stalk; 


15 


18 


21 


pu'ks  tchdk’ni  6nions=shitko  shldash  pdlpali  shdnkitk  giug,  pukdtk 

camass  small  onions-similarly  looking,  is  whitish  raw  being,  when  baked 

tchek  luiluyatk  ma'sha  nd^uk.  Pahdtko  ma'ntch  gfntak  i'pakt 

then  sweetly  tastes  when  it  is  When  dried,  a  long  time  afterwards  it  may 

done.  remain, 

tumSni  illdlash  kd-i  k6-i  k’ldkant.  Shldps  tsmo'k  piluitk. 

for  niaDy  years  not  spoiled  may  become.  The  flower  fish-stink  smells  after. 

Pu'l%mntch.  Plena  mdklaks  pu'l^uantchluk  pienu'tkishtka;  pu'ka  a  sha 

Scrape  up  the  Indians  for  gathering  the  chry-  with  a  paddle ;  roaBt  (them)  they 

the  ground  aalids 

ktdyatat,  kdlpokshtat  kshii'n  puetilank,  wdldsha  tchik  sha  kshun, 

with  stones  heated,  grass  patting  under,  lay  on  top  then  they  grass, 

knd-udshl  lokdptch^a,  tchdi  sha  kaila  ka'lua  pu'kug  pul^uantch. 

rough  bark  pile  up  on  top,  then  they  with  fill  up  for  roasting  the  chrysalids. 

earth 

Stopalsh.  Mdklaks  kiama'mi  gui^aksha'migshta  stdpalsha  phkshamf  tch.  Ka- 

The  people  in  fishing-season,  at  home-leaving  time  peel  trees,  in  camass-season  also. 

kowatka  sha  kiulo'la  stdpalsh ;  kdpka  sha  stdpdla.  Luiluyatk  stdp- 

With  bones  they  peel  off  the  inner  bark  ;  small  pine-  they  peel.  Of  sweet  taste  (is* 

trees 

alsh  ;  shdnks  hak  sha  pan.  Kdnt  i  hun  shlad  shtopalhui'sh  ku'sh 

the  hark  -,  jnstraw  they  eat  it.  So  many  yon  (of  them)  find  peeled  off  pine-trees 

t  tdmenug.  Kd-i  ku'sh  nanuk  tch&'ka  stdpaluish:  nduka  tchuka. 

von  when  traveling.  Not  pine-trees  all  perish  whioh  were  peeled;  some  dry  up. 
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Taksish  kdlkali,  paki'sh ;  ldwal  ka  tdnian  sldpshtat ;  ka'ilatat  lu'slia,  ka-i 

cylindric,  palatable ;  is  wide  that  much  at  the  bud ;  on  the  ground  it  lies,  not 

pi'luitko. 

has  smell. 

T6k  pa'lpali  kshu'n,  k^dsha  ^-ushtat. 

is  a  whitish  grass,  grows  in  Lake. 

Tsi'kal  atmi  kshu'n,  k^dsha  ^-ushtat. 

(is  a)  high  grass,  grows  in  Lake. 

TcM'psam  kddsha  kshu'n=ptclii  pata  tchi'k  n6ka  Tchui  maklaks  tchipash 

grows  grass-like  (and)  in  summer-time  ripens.  Then  Indians  tchipash 

shta'ila,  wdwanuish  w^ka  ula'^uga  ydkitat.  Lulukshtka  tii'ksh  a  6 

gather,  the  women  beat  (it)  haul  (it)  in  seed-baskets.  In  the  hot  coals  in  a  fire 

into 

tchipash  Simula,  tchui  tchi'k  sha  humashtgiulank  peksha  lem- 

the  tchipash  they  parch,  and  after  they  having  thus  done  grind  (it)  on  the 

atehdtka  shilaklgi'shtka  yi-ulal6nank;  a  tchi'ksh  hu'nk  pekshdlank 

metate  with  the  rubbing-stone  rubbing;  now  then  having  done 

grinding 

pan  ^wa  pdlatka  dmbu  kituinank,  tchui  sha  humasht=gi'ulank  9 

again  they  upon  a  water  pouring  into  (it),  then  they  after  thus  doing 

empty  (it)  matted  dish 

patdmpka  wawdl%ank  n^patka  hldpa.  Gi'ta  tchipash  ka-i  tu'm 

begin  to  eat  (it)  sitting  around  with  hands  sopitnp.  Bight  here  tchipash  not  in  quan¬ 

tities 

kddshant,  Mdatok  pi'la  toksh  tu'm  wawdwisli  gi. 

(is)  growing,  the  Modoc  only  however  much  productive  is 
country  '  (of  it) 

Tchua  kdlkali:  t%op6=shitko,  g^t  pi  tchud;  k&lsha  dmbutat;  ntchendshkani  12 

cylindric:  thumb-like,  so  it  (is)  w&patu;  grows  in  waters;  rather  small 

tchud,  tchuyunk  mdklaks  Ishka  tchui  tchildlank  pan ;  kukanka  sha 

(is)wdpatu,  audit  the  Indians  pulling  and  boiling  eat;  masticate  they 

out 

tutatka.  Takta'kli  tchualam  shldpsh ;  kinkdni  tchua. 

with  (tljeir)  Purple  (is)  of  wild-potato  the  flower;  scarce  wdpatu 
teeth  (is)  (here). 

Tsuak  kallatat  lu'sha,  paki'sh;  ka  tdnni  ts^las:  ldp  pe'tch;  kakalkalish  shldps  15 

onground  extends,  (is)  eatable;  so  long  is  the  two  feet;  round  flowers 

stalk : 

p’ldi  gi'tko. 

on  top  having. 

Tsuni'ka  k^dsha  kailant,  d-ushtat,  wali'dshat;  paki'sh.  Shldpsh  2"  lawd- 

grows  on  ground,  on  Lake,  on  cliffs ;  eatable.  The  flowers  2"  are 

latk,  tidsh  pilultko,  mu  lbu'ka  gltk  ;  ka'latat  lu'sha.  18 

wide,  nicely  smelling,  a  large  bulb  having;  onground  it  lies. 

Wdtkstim  mu'na  u'sha  ka'latat,  paki'sh ;  kddsa  walidsat,  pa'lpali  shldpsh. 

deep  lies  in  gronnd,  eatable ;  grows  among  cliffs,  white  (is)  flower. 

Wi'wi  atini,  kddsha  tdletat ;  paki'sh  shldpsh ;  k^tsa  pdlpali. 

is  tall,  grows  on  straight  eatable  (is)  the  bud;  grows  white, 

stalks; 

To  THE  ABOVE  ARE  ADDED  A  FEW  NON- ALIMENTARY  SUBSTANCES: 

Ku'l%amsh  tu'sh  a  td'pka  kallatat,  kd-i  paki'sh,  ptchi'nk:  kia'mduelo'tksh  21 

upwards  stands  from  ground,  not  eatable,  thus  looking :  as  a  fish-killing-article 

witsdlslank  vu'nsat  tamddsank  tdwas ;  kitchkdni  shldps. 
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Skawariks  puskpu'shlisk  shlapshaltko,  kla/kots,  kddsha  t&letat;  ku-idshi,  kd-i 

has  a  dart  flower,  (is)  a  poisoner,  grows  on  PiTaight  (tastes)  bad,  not 

stalk ; 

pdkisk.  Pu'sh^am  kdpkdlam  s^awanks  k6*idse  k’la'kotk’sli. 

eatable.  The  limbs  of  the  young  (and)  wi In  pars-  (are)  bad  poisoners, 

pine  nips 

3  Sle'ds  ka-i  paki'sh,  mukmukli  sklaps,  kia'mduelo'tksh;  witsdlslank  d-ushtat 

not  eatable,  downy  flowers,  a  fish-killing-article;  while  net-fishing  in  Lake 

shtiT^a. 

they  put  it 
into  (the  net). 

Tiflihash  k’lutsuo'tch^dnku  vu'nshtat  shtakla. 

as  a  “swimming-sucker”-  on  canoe  they  stick  up. 
wood 

6  Wakinsh  a  kddsha  pdnut.  Mdklaks  ishka  p&nut  lultampkash  shutelomd- 

grows  on  the  pan-  The  Indians  pick  it  on  pan-tree  sticking  to  smear  themselves 

tree. 

shluk,  lushnank  ska  skneTakshtat.  Tchui  tchik  sha  nuksht  wa- 

with,  roast  (it)  they  on  fire-place.  Then  they  after  baking  with 

(it). 

titka  vukutank  shushateldma  tdlish,  p’na'sh  ktchdl^ishtka  shkuk- 

knives  scraping  (it),  smear  it  on  faces,  themselves  from  sun-burns  to  pre- 

9  ludpkasht;  p’lu'  tak  sha  iwinank  shtdwa. 

serve ;  grease  they  putting  into  mix  up. 


NOTES. 

Several  plants  in  this  list  appear,  according  to  grammatic  rule,  in  the  possessive 
case  -am,  while  their  fruits  or  edible  portion  are  introduced  in  the  subjective  case.  To 
the  former  the  substantive  &nku  or  tselash  has  to  be  supplied.  Small  grasses  are 
alimentary  plants  on  account  of  their  seeds  only,  while  the  larger  aquatic  grasses  con¬ 
tain  nutritive  matter  in  their  stalks.  Of  these  notices  the  shortest  and  most  laconic 
were  obtained  from  Morgan,  who  did  not  enter  into  particulars  concerning  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  aliments.  By  this  list  the  articles  on  which  these  Indians  feed  are  by  no  means 
exhausted;  they  eat  almost  everything  found  in  nature  which  is  not  positively  obnox¬ 
ious  to  health  and  which  contains  a  particle  of  nutritive  matter,  and  hence  a  full  list  of 
their  kitchen  repertoire  would  be  at  least  three  times  as  long  as  the  one  obtained. 

146,  1.  kak  t&n  for  k4  ak  t&nni  “so  long  only”;  the  length  being  shown  by  gesture 
of  hand.  Also  expressed  by  ka  tani&ni,  149,  1.  and  Note.  The  yautch-plant  grows  to 
a  length  of  18  to  20  inches,  the  height  of  the  camass-  or  pu'ks-plant. 

146,  3.  K&piunks&m.  The  kapiunks-seed  grows  on  a  prairie-yrass,  like  the  tchi- 
pash-  and  nu'tak-seed. 

146,  7.  14.  palpal  stands  for  palpali  (originally  p41pal-li),  having  lost  its  terminal 
-i  by  apocope;  palpal ish  shlapshaltko  incorporates  the  adjective  white  into  the  verbal 
adjective  “having  flowers”.  This  phrase  may  be  circumscribed  by  palpalish  shlapsh 
gitko.  Cf.  123,  0.  and  Note,  and  150,  1. 

146,  8.  wi-ukayant  keladshamat.  Here  the  adjective  in  its  locative  case,  used 
attributively,  is  united  with  the  partitive  case  of  the  substantive,  the  original  form  of 
both  being  wi-uk&yantat  kgladshamti;  the  subjective  case:  wi-ukdni  kgladsham. 

146,  12.  Kgn&wat  or  horse  sorrel  is  mentioned  in  an  Aishish-myth  and  does  not 
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grow  so  tall  in  the  cold  Klamath  highlands  as  in  the  Californian  and  Oregonian  valleys 
adjoining  them  to  the  southwest  and  west,  where  its  height  attains  sometimes  three 
feet.  Cf.  Note  to  94,  9. 

146,  14.  Kl&na,  an  aquatic  or  tule-grass,  of  which  they  eat  a  portion  of  the  young 
stalk.  The  term  “  tule,”  from  Aztec  tolin,  serves  in  the  West  to  designate  all  kinds  of 
rushes,  stalks,  and  grass-like  plants  growing  in  the  water  and  wet  grounds.  By 
kokStat  are  meant  the  Williamson  and  the  Sprague  Rivers. 

147,  1.  KMpa  is  the  name  of  the  eatable  bulb  or  root  growing  on  the  pudshak- 
plant.  The  pudshak-grass  becomes  red  in  the  autumn,  when  dry. 

147,  3.  Ktu'ks  is  the  eatable  root  of  a  species  of  the  cat-tail  plant;  taletat,  loca¬ 
tive  case  of  tdlish  (or  Ulesh'?),  straight  stem,  from  taltali  “forming  a  straight,  unbroken 
line.”  The  ktu'ks  grows  in  the  water,  like  the  wild  parsnip  (ska wanks) ;  the  natives 
dry  the  tender  roots  of  the  ktu'ks  and  bake  them  into  a  sort  of  bread.  The  epithet: 
“like  wokash ”  probably  refers  to  the  taste  of  this  kind  of  food. 

147,  5.  Ku'ktu.  This  plant  attains  a  length  of  about  6  inches. 

147,  6.  7.  Kals  is  the  globular  bulb  of  the  witchpai  water-plant. 

147,  8.  Ka's,  ka'sh.  This  plant  produces  a  hard,  whitish,  farinaceous  bulb,  which 
is  commonly  spoken  of  as  ipo,  a  Shasti  term,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  food- 
articles  of  the  Oregonian  Indians.  To  dig  or  collect  ka'sh :  ka/shala,  ka'shla. 

147, 9-13.  Ko'l,  also  pronounced  ku'l,  gu'l,  gul,  is  a  kind  of  Aralia.  The  root  is  eaten 
only  when  roasted,  and  is  then  very  nutritious,  though  spreading  an  abominable  smell. 
This  odor  is  so  penetrating  that,  as  alleged,  the  grizzly  bear  will  attack  nobody  who 
smells  after  roasted  kol;  to  this  we  may  add  the  restriction :  “if  he  is  not  very  hungry.” 
John  D.  Hunter  mentions  in  his  “Manners  and  Customs  of  Indians,”  etc.  (Phila.  1823, 
page  370)  that  the  Osages  ascribe  to  the  plant  washoba-pesha  the  power  of  scaring 
away  the  black  bear.  This  plant  is  an  annual  growth  possessing  sudorific  and  cathartic 
properties.  Washobe  is  the  black  bear,  mitcliu  the  grizzly  bear  in  that  Southern 
Dakota  dialect. 

147,  9.  hu'mtcha  gu'l:  “the  kol  in  this  condition,”  viz:  in  the  ripe  state.  The 
kol-plant  is  ripe  when  the  stalk  becomes  red  or  reddish. 

147, 10.  meya.  Speaking  of  many  women  digging  bulbs  or  roots,  sta-ila,  sta/-ila  is 
the  regular  form;  its  proper  signification  is:  “to  fill  up”  “to  fill”  (the  conical  root- 
basket  worn  on  back,  yaki). 

147,  10.  11.  pu'kguishamtat :  “to  their  old  roasting  place”;  pukuishamat  might 
stand  instead.  The  locative  suffix  -tat,  -at  is  here  appended  to  a  verbal  substantive 
of  puka,  to  roast,  standing  in  the  possessive  case  -am,  and  -u-  is  the  infix  marking  past 
tense.  The  guttural  k  has  become  distended  into  kg. 

147, 12.  e'nt  or  e'nd  for  enat,  conditional  of  ena.  Instead  of  e'nt,  Idshant  (for 
idshnat)  may  stand  in  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect. 

147,  14.  Lupi'  etc.  The  import  of  this  sentence  is:  “L’b4  ripens  in  the  month 
when  autumn  begins.” 

148,  1.  Ma-i  is  the  common  reed  or  tule-grass  growing  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
8  to  10  feet.  The  shallow  borders  of  the  lakes  in  the  headlands  of  Klamath  River  are 
full  of  this  growth,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  economical  plants  for  the 
Indian.  Women  manufacture  from  it  mats,  dishes,  baskets,  lodge  covers,  nets,  sacks, 
bags,  and  the  young  stalk  yields  in  its  lower  part  a  palatable  marrow. 
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148,  2-4.  Y&nakanin  for  yanakanlni;  cf.  suffix  -ni,  -nini  in  Dictionary,  ma'nsh  for 
ma'ntch.  pa'shtak  for  p&haslit  ak,  cf.  pa' slit,  147, 17.  for  p&haslit. 

148,  5.  Nfi'tak.  This  grass  belongs  to  the  genus  Glyceriura,  as  identified  by  Dr. 
E.  Foreman,  and  produces  a  tiny,  grayish  bright  seed  of  tchipash  size.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  light  red  color.  The  grass  is  found  around  the  agency  buildiugs  and  grows 
about  one  foot  high. 

148,  7.  P&wash  properly  means  tongue. 

148,  11.  Pu'ks  or  camass.  Its  bulb  is  one  of  the  principal  food-articles  of  all  the 
northwestern  Indians,  but  does  not  grow  in  profusion  in  the  warmer  portions  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  is  of  the  magnitude  of  the  walnut,  very  saccharine  and  nutritious,  ripens 
in  May  and  June,  and  by  the  roasting  or  baking  process  described  in  the  text  becomes 
as  hard  as  stone.  The  M&klaks  call  it  after  pu'ka  to  roast ,  the  Shasti  name  is  sok,  the 
Pit  River  name  ahuald,  while  the  name  kamas,  “sweet,”  is  of  Nutka  origin.  The 
botanists  call  the  plant  Scilla  or  Camassia  esculenta.  Cf.  Note  to  146,  1. 

148,  14.  ipakt,  metathesis  of  Ipkat,  tne  conditional  of  ipka  to  lie  there,  to  remain. 

148,  16.  pul^uantch.  The  gathering  of  this  pupa  or  chrysalid  and  of  its  caterpillar, 
the  s^eslil'sh,  is  chiefly  done  by  the  women  of  (he  tribes,  who  find  them  imbedded  at 
no  great  depth  in  the  sandy  ground  around  pine  trees.  Another  chrysalid,  the  kull'gs, 
is  collected  and  roasted  by  them  in  the  same  way  and  tastes  like  eggs,  kshu'n  pueti- 
lank:  putting  grass  under  the  chrysalids,  not  under  the  heated  stones.  The  stones  are 
replaced  by  other  heated  ones,  as  soon  as  they  have  cooled  off;  the  larva  assumes  a 
black  color  after  roasting  and  tastes  like  eggs.  See  pul^uantch  in  Dictionary. 

148,  19.  gui^aksha/migshta.  The  season  of  the  year,  when  the  exodus  of  the  whole 
tribe  to  Klamath  Marsh  takes  place,  where  pond-lily  seed  is  collected  for  the  winter, 
is  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  ending  -ta  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  case  suffix  -tat. 
Three  seasons  are  stated  in  the  text,  when  the  peeling  of  the  inner  or  fibre  bark  of 
small  pine  trees  is  performed;  of  these  the  camass  season  precedes  the  exodus  to 
Klamath  Marsh  by  a  few  weeks  only,  and  the  fishing  season  lasts  from  February  to 
the  end  of  the  summer.  Of  course,  the  peeliug  of  the  k&pka  pine  coincides  with  the 
season  when  the  sap  ascends  through  the  young  tree.  The  bark  is  removed  from 
about  five  feet  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  and  most  of  the  beautiful 
pines  treated  in  this  manner  are  doomed  to  premature  decay,  though  many  survive 
the  operation.  The  aspect  of  a  forest  with  some  of  the  pine  trees  peeled  is  rather 
singular. 

148,  21.  shanks  hak,  contraction  of  shdnkish  hak  or  ak. 

149,  1.  ka  t&nian  for  ka  tani&ni  “so  much  in  width  or  extent.”  The  bud  of  the 
tfiksish  has  a  width  of  about  half  an  inch.  Cf.  Note  to  146,  1. 

149,  3.  4.  tok.  This  aquatic  grass  grows  about  two  feet  high ;  by  6-ushtat  is  meant, 
here  and  in  tsi'kal :  Upper  Klamath  Lake. 

149,  3.  pa'lpali,  vocalic  dissimilation  of  p&lpali  or  pa'lpali ;  cf.  takta/kli  149,  14. 

149,  5.  Tchi'psam  is  a  prairie  grass  on  which  the  brown  tchfpash-seed  grows. 
This  seed  is  extremely  small,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  before  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  is 
gathered  to  afford  a  meal  for  a  family.  Still  smaller  is  the  nutak-seed,  and  both  are 
striking  instances  of  the  persistence  of  the  Indians  in  keeping  up  their  old  mode  of 
living,  when  by  agriculture  and  stock-raising  they  could  procure  provisions  with 
infinitely  less  trouble  and  in  much  shorter  time. 
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149,  6.  tii'ksh  is  probably  the  adessive  case  of  toke  (5)  fire-place,  hearth:  tok-kshi. 

149,  12.  Tchuft  is  the  long,  cylindric  root  of  the  Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  an  aquatic 
plant  common  in  the  West  and  East  of  the  United  States.  In  Oregon  the  term  potato 
or  w&patu  (Chinook  jargon)  is  most  commonly  heard  for  it.  The  name  of  Chewaukan 
Marsh,  a  sink  and  low  ground  situated  east  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  is  a  corruption 
of  Tchua/e'ni :  “where  the  arrow-leaf  is  found.”  The  flower  of  the  wapatu  varies 
between  red,  reddish  and  whitish. 

149,  17.  Tsuni'ka.  The  flower  has  a  diameter  from  two  to  three  inches. 

149,  21.  Ku'l^amsh  is  put  on  strings  by  the  women  and  thus  serves  to  attract  the  fish. 

149,  21.  ptchi'nk:  after  this  word  ought  to  be  seen  the  picture  of  a  tiny  vegetal 
cylinder,  about  one  inch  long  and  slightly  curved. 

150,  1.  Skd  wanks  or  wild  parsnip,  a  poisonous  plant  growing  in  wet  places  to  the 
height  of  three  feet. 

150,  8.  p’na/sh,  contracted  from  p’nalash,  is  the  direct  object  (reflective)  of  shkuk- 
lu&pkasht :  to  guard  themselves  against  becoming  chapped  by  sun  burns.  The  wakinsh 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  resin  and  furnishes  a  red  paint,  as  does  also  the  k’ldpki. 


E-ukshikisham  kiuksham  shui'sh  shuino'tkish  tchIsh. 
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1 .  Introductory  song: 

Ya'ka  ni,  ya'ka  ni,  ya'ka  m  etc.  ~  |  -  -  - 

I  sing,  I  sing,  I  sing  (in  chorus). 

2.  Song,  reference  unknown: 

Wiwiwd !  ni  shdwalsh  witnank !  | - - 

Blown  off!  the  plume-crest  has  disappeared  from  me ! 


3. 


Song  of  the  wind: 

Kamtala  m’sh  u  shlewitaknu'la I  ~ ~ ~- 


ndpaksli  a-i  ni'sh  shlewitaknu'la. 


Who,  I  wonder,  is  blowing  out  of  my  mouth  ? 
The  disease  is  emanating  from  my  mouth. 


4.  The  conjurer's  song: 

Tud  ki  nil  shatashtaknu'la?  -  -  |  —  |  ~  -  I  -  - 1  ~ 
na'paks  nil  shatashtaknu'la.  — |  —  I  — L|  — Ll^ 
tud  kl'  nu  shatashtatyi'sh?  — — |  —  |  — ^-|  — L 

na'paks  nu  shatashtat^i'sh.  - 1  ■ —  |  ~  - 1  ~ 

What  do  I  remove  from  my  mouth  ? 

The  disease  I  extract  from  my  mouth. 

What  is  the  thing  I  take  out? 

It  is  the  disease  I  am  taking  out. 
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5.  Song  of  the  woodchuck: 

Kaila  nil  gutt'la  nu  j.  ~  |  a  ~  |  ±  ~  |  ~ 

I  atn  descending  into  the  ground. 

6.  Little  girVs  song: 

Shmashmayalti,  shmashm4yalti _ i  ~  | _ l  ~ 

In  quill-fringed  buckskin  dressed, 

In  porcupine-fringed  bnckskin  dressed. 

7.  Song  of  the  w ashpdl aks-fox : 

A'kala'kela  nu,  a'kala'kSla  nu 

Long  and  slim  I  am,  long  and  slim  I  am. 

8.  Song  of  the  fire-mantle: 

Luiuksash  nu  shkutiya  ± - 1  ±  _  |  j. 

In  fire-flames  I  am  enveloped. 

9.  Song  of  the  tuakish- crane: 

Nu  shnu'lashtat  nil  tgeli'wa  — _ 

I  stand  upon  the  rim  of  my  nest. 

1 0.  Song  of  the  blind  medicine- girl: 

T chatchSlushk an ka  ml  tchiutchiush  shne^i'tko 


.  I  search  the  ground  with  my  hands,  find  there  the  feathers  of  the  yellow 
hammer  and  devour  them. 

11.  Another  song  of  the  same: 

Pal4k !  ish  hu  lulpalpaliat !  ~  —  | - l  |  ~  w  ±  |  _ 

Quick!  make  ye  eyes  for  me ! 

12.  Bird’s  song: 

Nu'sh  pi'lan  til41uansha  j.  ~  |  -i  ~  |  _l  . - 

As  a  head  only,  I  roll  around. 

13.  Song,  reference  unknown: 

Tu4  pash  ml?  tu4  pash  a  nu!  — l|  — 

What  am  I  ?  what  am  I  ? 

14.  Song,  reference  unknown: 

H4  luyam’na,  nu  luyam’na 

This  rotind  thing  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

15.  Song  of  the  long-tailed  black  marten: 

A  w41%atch&ka  nu  gat^ml^a 

I  the  black  marten,  I  travel  around  this  land. 
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16.  Song  of  the  skunk: 

Ydmashtka  nu  tuituigidsha 

In  the  north  wind  I  dance  around,  tail  spread,  festive  and  gay. 

17.  Chorus  song: 

Tu a  ki  nil  k<5ga?  - 1  _l  w  ~  |  ±  ~ 
na/paks  ai  nil  k6ga.  _l - |_i  ~ 

What  do  I  suck  out  ?  The  disease  I  am  sucking  out. 

18.  Song  of  the  boards: 

Papkash  hudlta  _l~  ~ 

Lumber-boards  are  rattling. 

19.  Song  of  the  lizard: 

Ki !  kfy a  ml  aikana  _i  ~  |  z.  ~  |  ±  ~  _ 

Lo!  thus  I  the  lizard  stick  my  head  out. 

20.  Song,  reference  unknown: 

Y&mash  ai  nu'sh.  wilamnapka 

The  north  wind  has  followed  me. 

21.  Song  of  the  black  mouse: 

Tu4  ki  nu  tashuldla?  • — ^ | _l | - 

na'poks  ai  nu  tashulu'la.  _i|~  ~  -i|^ 

Through  what  do  I  pass  with  my  paws  ? 

My  paws  glide  over  the  hair  of  the  disease. 

22.  Song  of  the  washpalaks-fox  : 

L’4kish,  l’dkisli  gena  ±  ~  |  ±  ~  |  _  _i 

Crazed  I  am  wandering. 

23.  Song  of  the  weasel: 

Sha'ka  nu,  sh^ka  nu  -i  ~  ~  |  ±  ~  ^ 

I  am  squealing,  I  am  squalling. 

24.  Song  of  the  dog: 

W atchag  ai  nu  nu'kanka,  _i  ~  |  ^  ~  |  _l  ~  ^ 
y4mashtka  nu  nu'kanka.  _i  - 1  ±  ~  |  j.  w  ~ 

I  the  dog  am  straying, 

In  the  north  wind  I  am  straying. 

25.  Song,  reference  unknown: 

Shla'wish  4-i  nish  wilkua  — 1_^  ■ — 

TU©  storm  gust  dashes  right  on  me. 
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26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 


36. 


Song,  reference  unknown: 

Mft'mSni  gd-u  stu'kish  gi  -l~  ^ 

Heavy  hailstones  I  possess. 

Song,  reference  unknown: 

Nainaya!  ni'sh  shldwish  witnank! _ 

I  am  shivering !  the  wind  blows  down  on  me ! 

Song  of  the  hug: 

Shafyish  a-i  ni  k<5ga  ~  |  _l  ~  ~  |  _i  _ 

I  the  bug,  I  bite  and  suck. 

Song  of  the  mink: 

Mfi'ashtka  nil  udumulipka  _i  ~|_i  ~|_i 

I  am  swimming  out  while  the  south  wind  blows. 

Song  of  the  young  silver-fox: 

W dnam  wdash  nu  wilamndpka  _i  ~  |  _i  _  - 1 . 

The  young  red  fox  I  follow  up. 

The  incantation  sings: 

Shuf  sh  hdtak  nil  gdna  nu 

I  the  song  I  am  walking  here. 

Forts  song: 

Laldlashtala  wikd  nd  ~  ^ ^ _ 

I  am  blowing  air  from  my  flanks. 

Song  of  the  tudkish-crane : 

Tudn%i,  tudn^i,  tudn%i,  tudn/i . nil. 

Songs,  forming  refrains  to  song  No.  33. 
a-ahalnya,  a-aha-a-ahiya 
a  nd  h^-e-i,  a  nix  hd-e-i  ~  ^  |  ^  _  j.  |  _' 

Song  of  the  disease: 

Tud  nil  shlewilam’na?  -  _i  |  ~  ~  _l  |  _  ~ 
ndpaks  an  shlewilam’na.  -i  | - 1  — 

What  thing  do  I  blow  around  ? 

The  diseaso  I  am  blowing  around  in  the  air. 


Song  of  the  grizzly  hearts  cub: 
Yainatat  nu  eitaktnula,  - 
ld'kam  nd  wdash  gi. 


On  the  mountain  top  I  am  peeping  out, 
Of  the  griazly  bear  I'am  the  child. 
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37.  Song  of  the  female  wolf: 

Ka'-utchish  gu'lii  h’lllantana  _ 

I,  the  she- wolf,  am  rolling  against  (a  tree?) 

38.  Spoken  by  the  conjurer  while  manipulating: 

Net&,  net& . hahayl-la 

Nenu',  nenu' . hahayl-la 

39.  Song  of  the  tchiwititikaga-bird: 

Ku-i  witila,  ku-i  witila 

Fearfully  the  wind  blows  underneath  here. 

40.  Song  of  the  blind  girl: 

Luashtka  nu  lu'tchipka,  _i  ~  ~  ~  |  ~  ^ 

kalla  n&kant  nt  luyapka.  _  ~  |  _l  ■ —  |  _i  ^  ^ 

In  the  fog  I  am  straying  blind, 

All  over  the  earth  I  am  wandering. 

41.  Song  of  the  water -bug: 

Adshi  ddshi  tchaya,  &dshi  ddshi  tchdya  _l  ~  |  j.  _  |  _  ||  |  _l  —  |  — 

42.  Song  of  the  grizzly  bear: 

Kalla  nu  hft  shift' tila  —  —  ~  |  _i  — 

I  am  scratching  up  the  ground. 

43.  Song  of  the  little  gray  tchikass-bird: 

Yalnash  a-i  nft  skluldla  ~_|_l  ~ 

I  am  wafted  off  from  the  mountain. 

44.  Song  of  the  sko'ks  or  spirit: 

Kakd  pila  nu  la-ulftwa 

Reduced  to  mere  bones,  I  rattle  through  the  air. 

45.  Sung  by  the  disease,  found  to  live  in  water: 

Shldwishash  nu  tilutaknft'la 

Breath  I  am  emitting. 

46.  Song  of  the  grizzly  bear: 

Tundpni  g^-u  wdlwash  gt,  — — l|  — l 
p&ltko  gd-u  wdlwash  gi.  _a  |  — l  |  — l  |  — l 

I  have  five  water  springs  and  (all)  my  springs  are  dry. 

47.  Song  of  the  black  snake: 

W amnaksh  ai  i'  nft  tftnftlula  — _|  — - 

I  the  black-spotted  snake  am  hangiug  here. 
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48.  Conjurer's  own  song: 

Kailanti  ml  shi'lshila  jl  -  _  ^  |  ±  _ 

I,  the  earth,  am  resounding  like  the  roll  of  thunder. 

49.  Bird's  song: 

Nena  nu,  nen4  nu 

I  flutter  along  the  ground  (while  walking). 

50.  Song  of  the  grizzly  hear: 

Yalnalam  shuluyualsh  _i - 1  ± _ 

51.  Woman's  song: 

Shutpashultk  gun  snew^dshash  gi, 
shutpashultk  a  ni  snewddshash  gi.  _ 

Painted  I  am  on  the  body, 

I,  a  woman,  am  painted  black. 

52.  Song  of  the  weasel: 

Graikash,  gaikash  nuyamna 

Fooling,  fooling  I  run  around. 

53.  Song  of  the  gray  fox: 

N anuktua  nu  papi'sh  gi  ~_i| - 

Everything  I  can  devour. 

54.  The  conjurer  speaks  as  follows: 

Hu'masht  huk  gek  lupi'  kalkela,  hut  hunk  tchi'ka-ag  tuti^olatk 

Therefore  this  (patient)  first  was  hurt,  that  (his)  mother  after  dreaming 

un4k  p&pka.  At  tchlk  hunk  ke'k  k’lekshashtala  tdlshampka. 

early  ale.  Then  this  (patient)  to  the  spirit-land  turned  his  wee. 

55.  Conjurer  speaks: 

Kagga  wakt&la  1  nush^e'ni  m'a  h^mkanksh  wash!  liwdtchamp- 

Wbat  (and)  why  then  yon  towards  me  a  while  were  speaking  indoors  to  hold  np  (the 

ago 

kish  ? 

patient) ? 

56.  Conjurer's  song: 

Tu&tala  nish  hu  l^etknula ?  — f. | ~  —  —  | - 1 1  ~ 

gu'pal  a-i  nish  l^etknula.  — l|^ l|_lv 

What  is  coming  out  of  my  mouth  ? 

Black  substance  is  hanging  down  from  my  mouth. 

57.  Song,  reference  unknown: 

Luash  ai  nti'sh  a  lu'lamnapka  s  — |  |  _ _ 

Fog  followed  drifting  after  me. 
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58.  Song  of  the  turtle : 

Tu&  ki  nish  1^-ula ?  ~J-\ - 1 1  ~ 

Which  game  did  you  play  with  me? 

NOTES. 

This  long  series  of  shamanic  songs  in  use  on  the  Williamson  Kiver  was  obtained 
from  Mary ,  a  young  pupil  of  the  boarding  school  of  Indian  children  at  the  Klamath 
agency.  When  living  among  the  Indians  on  the  Williamson  Kiver  she  had  heard  all 
these  songs  very  frequently,  and  in  an  interesting  evening  entertainment  she  faithfully 
reproduced  the  manipulations  of  the  male  and  female  conjurers  upon  a  little  rag  baby 
lying  on  the  floor  on  a  bed  made  up  of  old  blankets,  the  figure  representing  some  poor 
suffering  Indian  patient.  The  other  Indian  girls  of  the  school  joined  in  a  lively  chorus 
every  time  when  she  had  fairly  started  any  of  these  incantations,  and  given  the  signal 
by  clapping  hands. 

On  the  day  following  these  incantations  were  dictated,  translated  and  explained 
to  me  by  Minnie  Froben ,  assisted  by  Mary,  and  though  both  persisted  in  the  statement 
that  the  order  in  which  the  songs  are  sung  was  quite  immaterial,  I  present  them  here 
in  the  order  in  which  I  obtained  them. 

Each  of  these  song-lines  is  sung  many  times  by  the  conjurer,  then  repeated  by  the 
chorus  a  dozen  times  or  more.  The  chorus  varies  the  melody  somewhat  each  time,  but 
this  musical  variation  is  so  slight  and  insignificant  that  the  general  impression  of 
monotony  is  not  dispelled  by  it.  Quite  a  number  of  these  songs  have  very  pretty 
melodies,  but  by  long  repetition  even  these  must  of  course  produce  tediousness  and 
disgust;  other  songs  have  weird  and  strange  tunes,  others  are  quaint,  but  almost 
repulsive  by  their  shrill  accents;  these  may  be  said  to  form  the  transition  to  the  mere 
howls  and  imitations  of  animal  voices,  which  are  frequent  also  in  doctoring  ceremonies, 
but  more  frequent  in  the  war-shouts  and  funereal  cries  and  wailings. 

The  animal  or  object  of  nature  to  which  the  conjurer  attributes  each  of  the  song¬ 
lines  was  not  remembered  in  every  instance.  Where  this  reference  was  obtained,  it 
was  added  at  the  head  of  the  song  or  song-line.  The  animals  mentioned  in  these  songs 
are  all  supposed  to  have  been  sent  out  by  the  conjurer  to  look  out  for  the  whereabouts 
of  the  personified  disease,  from  which  the  patient  is  suffering,  and  whatever  the  con¬ 
jurer  sings  about  the  animals  refers  to  what  he  sees  them  doing  while  on  their  errand. 
On  the  distinction  made  between  shui'sh  and  shuino'tkish  cf.  Note  to  song  9. 

Kiuksam  shui'sh  is  not  merely  a  conjurer’s  song,  but  a  mysterious  agency  con¬ 
nected  with  a  spell  of  preternatural  power.  This  spell  is  not  exclusively  attached  to 
a  song  sung  by  a  conjurer,  but  it  may  be  borne  also  by  a  dream,  disease,  by  some 
drug,  or  by  that  kind  of  witchcraft  which  is  called  elsewhere  the  evil  eye.  Kiuksam 
shul'sh  is  therefore  a  beneficial  or  destructive  tamanuash  agency,  which  when  applied 
to  a  patient  can  cure  him  or  make  him  worse;  when  appearing  under  the  shape  of  a 
dream,  it  is  a  dream  of  good  or  one  of  bad  augury. 

The  conjurer  sometimes  diversifies  his  songs,  all  of  which  are  sung  in  the  minor 
keys,  by  inserting  spoken  words  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  effects 
of  his  treatments;  specimens  of  this  are  given  in  38.  54.  55.  Parts  of  them  are  also 
repeated  by  the  chorus. 
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Many  Indians  do  not  understand  all  these  songs,  which  contain  many  archaic  forms 
and  words,  and  the  conjurers  themselves  are  generally  loth  to  give  their  meaning,  even 
if  they  should  understand  them.  Some  songs  are  of  a  stereotypic  application  in  the 
treatment  of  all  or  the  majority  of  the  maladies.  A  close  familiarity  with  the  habits 
of  animals  of  the  forest  manifests  itself  throughout,  as  well  as  in  the  mythic  tales. 

The  translations  added  by  me  are  not  literal;  they  render  the  meaning  of  the 
songs  in  a  free  and  paraphrastic  manner.  In  the  metrics  the  accentuated  syllables 
designate  a  higher  pitch  of  the  singing  voice. 

153;  2.  Literally:  “I  blew  off  the  feather-crest.” 

153;  3.  To  read:  shl6wi  wit^nu'lank,  seems  preferable  in  this  connection.  Cf.  35. 

154;  6.  On  grand  occasions  young  women  were  in  the  habit  of  dressing  in  buck¬ 
skin  robes,  fringed  with  porcupine  quills  (shm&yalsh).  In  a  myth  the  bull-frog  was 
reported  to  wear  constantly  this  kind  of  dress,  and  hence  originated  a  sort  of  pro¬ 
verbial  locution:  ko-e  shmashmayalti :  “the  bullfrog  in  the  shm&yalsh -dress.”  Cf. 
shindyam.  Zoologists  call  this  frog :  Eana  pipiens. 

154 ;  7.  This  is  called  washpalaksam  shui'sh,  the  medicine-song  of  the  washp&laks- 
fox  species,  Vulpes  velox.  The  exterior  of  this  fox  may  be  sketched  by  the  words: 
a'kela'kSla  w&tchag  hu'tchnuk,  a  long-bodied  dog  is  running  or  trotting.  Cf.  song  22. 

154 ;  9.  This  is  called  the  tuaksham  shuino'tkish  or  incantation  sung  by  the  crane 
itself  through  the  mouth  of  the  conjurer.  Nobody  could  hear  the  bird’s  voice  if  the 
conjurer  did  not  sing  its  song.  A  song,  which  the  conjurer  sings  for  himself  and  by 
which  he  does  not  interpret  any  animal  or  other  object  of  nature,  is  called  kiuksam 
shui'sh  and  is  endowed  with  magic  powers.  In  the  West  of  the  United  States  the 
tu&kish  is  popularly  known  as  shitepoke,  in  the  East  as  fly-up-the-creek. 

154 ;  10.  The  feathers  of  the  yellow  hammer  are  worn  on  neck  as  an  ornament. 

154 ;  12.  This  refers  to  a  certain  large  bird  not  specified,  which  contracts  its  body, 
so  that  the  head  seems  to  be  its  largest  part.  When  walking,  the  bird  seems  to  roll 
around  on  the  prairie.  Pilan  for  pila  nu. 

154 ;  14.  The  object  to  which  song  14  refers  is  not  known. 

154 ;  15.  Wal^fitchaga  is  very  probably,  though  not  certainly,  a  kind  of  marten. 
Mantles  were  made  of  its  fur.  This  rimed  incantation  is  called  wal*dtchkalam 
shuino'tkish. 

155;  16.  Called:  tch&shisham  shuino'tkish;  melody  very  pretty.  The  diphthong 
ui  is  pronounced  here  as  one  syllable.  Skunks,  while  running  around,  are  in  the  habit 
of  holding  straight  up  their  bushy  tails,  which  are  almost  as  long  as  their  bodies. 

155;  17.  This  pretty  song  is  chanted  by  the  choristers  while  the  kiuks  feigns  to 
suck  out  of  the  body  the  tiny  object  which  is  supposed  to  have  caused  the  disease, 
and  before  he  gets  it  out.  koga,  k6ka  means  originally  to  Ute;  bite  first,  then  suck 
the  disease  out. 

155;  18.  P&pkash  is  pronounced  almost  like  p&vkash ;  144,  11.  kopka  like  k6vka. 

155;  19.  Alludes  to  a  peculiar  nodding  observed  in  lizards  when  running  out  of 
their  holes  and  stopping  at  the  issue. 

155 ;  20.  The  animal  to  which  this  song  refers  is  not  known.  Compare  No.  16.  24. 
The  literal  meaning  is:  “The  north  wind  blows  around  me  from  the  distance.” 

155;  21.  This  song,  with  a  beautiful  melody,  is  the  shuino'tkish  of  a  mouse  species 
with  pig-like  proboscis. 
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155;  22.  l’Sksli,  kiksh,  distr.  lelaksh  crazy,  maddened,  intoxicated.  This  song  is 
sung  also :  16-e'ksli,  16-e'ksh  gen& :  ~  ±  |  ~  _l  |  ~  ^  Cf.  154 ;  7. 

155 ;  23.  The  weasel  is  squealing,  because  hunters  have  caught  or  trapped  it. 

156 ;  26.  Probably  refers  to  one  of  those  birds  to  whom  the  power  is  attributed  to 
bring  about  storms,  fog,  snow,  or  any  change  of  the  weather. 

156 ;  27.  Compare  songs  2  and  3. 

156 ;  28.  This  bug,  perhaps  a  scarabee,  bites  the  skin  to  suck  out  the  disease  from 
the  wound. 

156 ;  30.  This  is  probably  a  song  of  the  wind,  not  of  the  young  silver-fox  (as  I  was 
told),  and  I  have  translated  it  as  such.  The  song  No.  20  is  analogous  to  it  in  every 
respect;  the  winds,  which  the  Indians  constantly  compare  with  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  these  songs  as  blowing  upon  some  animal  or  other 
object  sent  out  by  the  conjurer  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  disease.  Cf.  No.  16. 
20.  24.  25.  29.  39.  43.  and  57. 

156 ;  32.  This  song  is  said  to  allude  to  the  circumstance  that  one  fox’s  howl  seems 
to  sound  like  the  cries  of  many  foxes  howling  together.  Lal&lash  are  both  sides  of  one 
and  the  same  beast. 

156 ;  33.  With  these  monotonous  sounds  the  tu&kash  or  tuakish  calls  itself  by  its 
own  cry:  tu&k,  w&k,  tu&k.  Tti&n^i  is:  tu&k  ui  gi  “tu&k  I  am  crying.”  Cf.  154;  9. 
Two  refrains  to  this  line  are  formed  by  the  two  lines  of  No.  34. 

156 ;  35.  Th e  personified  disease  spreads  the  germs  of  sickness  through  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  This  song  is  comparable  to  songs  3  and  45. 

157 ;  37.  The  signification  of  h’lilantana  could  not  be  disclosed,  but  it  seems  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  tilantana. 

157 ;  39.  This  small  bird  is  dark,  and  has  a  red  or  yellow  neck. 

157 ;  43.  Speaks  of  a  fog  drifting  away  from  the  mountains  and  turning  into  a 
cloud,  which  is  drifting  also. 

157 ;  44.  The  bones  of  a  dead  person’s  skeleton  are  supposed  to  rattle  against  each 
other,  the  spirit  being  here  identified  with  the  skeleton. 

157;  46.  Often  sung  w&washi  gi ;  epenthe  tic  syllables  are  frequent  in  these  songs, 
e.  g.  wal^atchika  in  song  15. 

157 ;  47.  The  wamgnigsh  or  wamn’aks,  a  species  of  Pityophis,  has  large  black  spots 
and  frequently  occurs  in  the  Klamath  country.  Tunulula  means  to  hang  down  over 
something  as  over  a  rock. 

150;  48.  This  is  sung  when  water  is  poured  over  the  patient.  A  more  literal 
translation  would  be:  “I  am  resounding  within  the  ground.” 

158 ;  50.  Yainalam  shuluyualsh  means  round,  cylindric  or  globiform  objects  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  row  on  a  mountain.  The  den  of  the  grizzly  bear  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
mountains  or  on  a  mountain  top.  Cf.  song  36.  My  informants  did  not  know  what  the 
objects  were  which  stood  in  a  series,  but  if  any  religious  notions  were  connected  with 
them,  we  may  compare  the  three  sacred  rocks  standing  on  a  mountain  top  in  Peruvian 
mythology.  These  rocks  were  fetishes  indicative  of  stone  worship,  representing  a 
mother  with  two  sons.  Another  myth  mentions  four  of  them,  representing  Catequil 
(the  god  of  thunder),  Viracocha,  a  sun  god  and  a  fire  god.  The  song  No.  50  is  sung  by 
the  chorus  while  the  kiuks  is  dancing. 
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158 ;  51.  The  paint  was  put  on  expressly  for  the  dance  and  smeared  across  her 
breast  or  anywhere  on  body;  gun  for  ke  nft,  ge  nu,  vowel  u  inverted. 

158 ;  54.  These  spoken  words  are  also  repeated  by  the  choristers.  The  repetition 
is  very  long  and  noisy  and  winds  up  in  a  howling,  tuti/olatko,  after  having  ceased  to 
dream.  This  would  imply,  that  after  dreams  fasting  must  be  observed  as  a  religious 
custom.  k7l6kshashtala  for  the  correct  form  k’lek&pkashtala.  This  phrase  occurs  in 
68,  8.,  and  is  explained  in  Note. 

158 ;  55.  The  meauing  is  rather  obscure,  probably  owing  to  omissions. 


KltJKSHAM  SHUl'SH. 

CONJURER’S  INCANTATIONS. 


Obtained  from  Chief  Johnson  and  Sub-chief  Dave  Hill. 


1.  Song  of  the  disease: 

Na/pakshtka  hinui  nu;  kaludshtat  nu 

By  sickness  I  am  prostrate ;  I  am  (now)  up  in  tlie  clear  sky. 

2.  Song  of  the  woodpecker: 

Kdshash  kd-a  nu  piupiut&nna  j.  ^  |  _i  ~  ~  |  ±  ~  | . 

I  am  picking  hard  at  the  hark  of  a  pine  tree. 

3.  Song  of  the  tuktukuash-hawk: 

Ku4ta  nil  tchilikd  nu  — £. |  — i- J - |  ~ 

I  am  pinching  hard. 

4.  Song  of  the  white-headed  eagle: 

Kalu&shtat  nil  tchutchua  —  —  |  — ^  | - -  - 

I  am  croaking  high  up  in  the  skies. 

5.  Song  of  the  weasel: 

Kaflash  nd  shuina  a  ni  y&na 

From  under  the  ground  I  am  singing. 

6.  Song  of  the  mink: 

Atin  tchela'wash  gdna  ~  j.  |  ~  jl  |  ~  _i 

Ripples  in  the  water-sheet  I  am  spreading  far  and  wide. 

7.  Song  of  the  skunk: 

Td-i,  td-i,  ksiul%a  _i  ~  |  ±  ~  |  ~  j.  ~ 

With  shortened  steps  I  am  dancing. 
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8.  Song  of  the  quiver: 

Yaliiash  nu  tads!  tadsf  j.  —  |  j.  ~  |  ~  |  .l 

9.  Song  by  a  companion  of  the  . old  frog: 

Ku-e  weldkash  nu  w&wasli  tchalekfya 

An  old  frog-woman  I  sit  down  at  the  spring. 

1 0.  Song  of  the  gawi-bird: 

Shdwalisk  hai  nu  shlataniya  -i  ~  ~  |  j. - |-i ~ 

A  flint-headed  arrow  I  am  ready  to  dispatch. 

11.  Song  of  the  eagle-feather: 

Mu'kash  a  gi  nu,  gend  nd,  ho 

I  am  the  eagle-feather,  I  am  going  down,  h5l 

12.  Song7  reference  unknown: 

Ku-i  hai  nen  ksiul’ka 

I  feel  too  bad  for  dancing. 

13.  Song  of  the  dwarf: 

Na’hnias  nani  nani  nani-a  a  a  nania . nani,  nani-l-a 

14.  Song,  reference  unknown: 

Kaila  nu  spi'amna  ±  ~  ±  ~  ^ 

I  am  dragging  out  dirt. 

15.  Song ,  reference  unknown: 

Shdppashti  nu  laki  gi 

I  am  the  lord  of  the  sun. 

1 6.  Song  of  the  shai%ish-bird: 

Shai^fsh  guluaga  lulamndla 

I  the  little  black  female  bird  am  lost  and  strayed. 

NOTES. 

162;  1.  By  others  this  song  was  given  as  follows:  Na'paks  kinuina  kalow&t  nft: 
u  I  the  disease  am  meandering  through  the  skies.”  This  variant  is  evidently  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  one  above. 

162 ;  2.  In  the  Sahaptin  language  of  the  Y&kima,  Washington  Territory,  a  certain 
bird  is  called  piupin ;  the  Klamath  Lakes  call  a  spotted  kind  of  woodpecker  shpiu’bpush. 
Both  terms  are  derived  from  an  onomatopoetic  radix  piu,  imitating  the  picking  at  the 
bark  by  the  woodpecker. 

162 ;  3.  The  tuktukuash  or  fish-hawk,  Pandion  carolinensis,  occurs  in  large  num¬ 
bers  on  the  lakes  of  the  Klamath  highlands.  Like  that  of  many  other  birds,  its  Indian 
name  is  derived  onomatopoetically  from  its  cry. 
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162 ;  4.  Of  the  yau^al,  white-headed  or  bald  eagle,  Haliaetus  leucocephalus,  another 
conjurer’s  song  was  obtained.  Cf.  165 ;  5. 

162 ;  5.  The  wording  of  this  song  could  not  be  obtained  with  certainty. 

162;  6.  Stands  for:  ati  tchela'wash  nu  g6na. 

162;  7.  t4-i,  t4-i  has  no  meaning,  but  simply  serves  to  beat  the  measure  when 
dancing  with  short  steps. 

163 ;  8.  This  song  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  quiver  (tokanksh)  and  its  purport  the 
same  as  that  of  No.  7.  Tahiash  is  a  kind  of  aquatic  bird. 

163 ;  9.  A  similarly  worded  song  is  in  the  Modoc  collection,  given  by  Toby  Riddle. 

163 ;  10.  SMwalsh  is  here  lengthened  into  sh&walish  for  metrical  reasons. 

163 ;  11.  This  is  a  favorite  song  of  a  kluks  on  the  Williamson  River,  called  Skukum 
Doctor  (stout  doctor).  Given  by  Dave  Hill,  also  12  and  13. 

163 ;  13.  Foot-prints  not  larger  than  those  of  a  baby  are  sometimes  discovered  in 
the  higher  mountains  of  the  Cascade  Range.  The  Indians  refer  them  to  a  dwarf  called 
na’hnias,  whose  body  can  be  seen  by  the  conjurers  of  the  tribe  only.  The  dwarf  gives 
them  his  advice  for  curing  the  sicknesses  of  others  and  inspires  them  with  a  superior 
kind  of  knowledge. 

163 ;  14-16  were  dictated  by  an  Indian  whom  I  found  at  Linkville. 

163 ;  15.  The  name  of  the  animal,  probably  a  bird,  to  which  this  conjurer’s  song 
refers  was  not  obtained.  Cf.  sh&psam  ptchiwip  in  Dictionary. 


E-ukshikisham  kiuksam  shuI'sh. 

INCANTATIONS  OF  THE  KLAMATH  LAKE  CONJURERS. 


Obtained  ebom  “  Sergeant”  Morgan. 

1.  Song  of  the  Lake: 

Kts&lui  gd-u  d-ush 

My  lake  is  glittering  in  azure  colors. 

2.  Song  of  the  rain-storm: 

Gd-u  a-i  n^paks  n^pka, 
g&lk&sh  g^-u  hu  shufsh. 

The  disease  produced  by  me  has  arrived, 

I  am  the  storm  and  wind  and  this  is  my  song. 

3.  Song  of  the  conjurers  arrow: 

G^-u  a  M't  haua'sish 

This  hero  is  my  long  magic  arrow. 

4.  Song  of  the  North  wind: 

Y&msam  ge-u  ge'-ish  kapa  J- - |  _l  • —  _ 

I  am  the  North  wind,  and  in  my  path  1  am  irresistible. 
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5.  Song  of  the  yaukal-eagle : 

P’laina  nu  kshakfdsha  ±  ~  |  j.  -  |  j.  ~ 

High  up  in  the  skies  I  describe  my  magic  ciroles. 

6.  Song  of  the  little  sucker: 

Ydnash  ai  nish  sl^wish  wita 

Now  the  wind-gust  sings  about  me,  the  yen-fish. 

7.  Words  sung  hy  the  East  wind: 

Ydwa,  y^wa,  ydwa,  ydwa  ~  |  ~  |  _i  ~  |  ~ 

Easter,  easter,  eastern,  eastern. 

8.  Song  of  a  black  snake: 

K^mtilagam  g^-u  g^nhuish 

This  is  mine,  the  black  snake’s,  gait. 

9.  Conjurer's  kat’hiaw  ash-incantation: 

Gr^-u  hut  kd-ish  kat’hidwasam 

Thus  I  walk  when  I  tie  up  the  hair. 

10.  Song  of  the  black  ground-mouse  or  kelayua: 

Mun&na  nu  shuind 

Down  in  the  dark  ground  I  am  singing  my  strain. 

11.  Conjurer’s  song  of  the  rope: 

Kdnuks  a-i  nu  stu'n%i-uapk 

I  will  pull  a  rope  from  my  entrails. 

12.  Gray  wolf’s  song: 

Kd-utchish  ai  nu  shui'sh  gi  -i  ~  ~  |  -i . —  ~  |  j.  ~ 

I  am  the  gray  wolf  magic  song. 

13.  Song  of  the  female  lizard ,  kVa  kulu: 

Sku'lala  gd-u  ka/la  kialam  kd-ish 

The  land  on  which  I,  the  female  lizard,  am  treading,  belongs  to  the  lark. 

14.  Song  of  the  male  lizard,  kVa  laki: 

Kts&lui  kfalam  gd-u  kd-ish 

When  I  the  lizard  am  walking,  my  body  is  resplendent  with  colors. 

15.  Song  of  the  kilidshiksh-duck: 

Tseldwa  gd-u  d-us  - — ^  |  — i- 1  - — l  — 

In  my  lake  ripples  I  am  spreading. 

16.  Song  of  the  yellow  jacket  or  kV nsh: 

Ntl'  ai  nen  nfitft'yamna 

Here  I  am  buzzing  around. 
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1 7.  Song  of  the  young  deer’s  claws: 

Kodsfngs  a  gd-u  wdlta 

My  deer-claws  are  rattling. 

18.  Song  of  the  kshi'kshnish-hawk: 

W  dash  d-i  nu  kshukdtkal 

I  carry  my  offspring  with  me. 

19.  Song  of  the  pelican  or  kumal: 

Hd  wlshtkak  nu  nuyamna  — j.  |  ~  -i  ~  ~ 

Noisily  I  am  blowing  around. 

20.  Song  of  the  swan: 

Kft'sham  gd-u  wltchtaks 

By  me,  by  the  swan,  this  storm  has  been  produced. 

21.  Womans  song: 

Kutchfngshka  hu'  mu'luesh 

The  feet  of  a  young  deer  are  my  medicine-tools. 

22.  Song  of  the  male  kals  or  kalxalsh-bird: 

Ka'lsam  gd-u  lumalaks 

This  is  my  song,  the  kalsh-bird’s,  who  made  the  fog. 

23.  Song  of  the  female  kals-bird: 

Kdlsam  ku'lo  gd-u  lu'malaks 

Like  my  consort,  the  kalsh-bird,  I  produce  fog  at  will. 

24.  Song  of  the  otter  or  kolta: 

Conjurer:  Gutkaks  gd-u  n^pk 

The  small-pox  brought  by  me,  the  otter,  is  upon  ye. 

Chorus:  Killiiga  k<5Itam  genuish 

The  otter’s  tread  has  whirled  up  the  dust. 

25.  Conjurer’s  song: 

K<5-idsi  ai  nti  shui'sh  gi 

I  am  a  conjurer’s  fatal  song. 

26.  Funeral  song: 

Lu'luksam  nu  sku'tchaltko 

I  am  now  wrapped  in  the  garments  of  fire-flame. 

27.  Song  of  the  mamaktsu-duck: 

Gutitgulash  gd-u  n^pka  — - 

Belly-ache  is  the  disease  which  I  carry  along  with  me. 
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28.  Song  of  mpdmpaktish- duck: 

Gutf  tkuls  g4-u  na/paks 

Belly-ache  is  the  disease  I  am  bringing  on. 

29.  Song  of  the  South  wind: 

Mu/ ash  ai  nu7  shufsh  gi,  _i~ 
kaila  nil  wik&nsha.  ±  ^  ~  |  -  _i  ~ 

I  am  the  South  wind’s  magic  song  and  sweep  over  the  earth. 

30.  Song  of  the  conjurer’s  implements: 

Tchi  hu  tch^-us  mu'luash ; 
kdltam  g^-u  hh  mft'luash, 
s/fl  gd-u  hu  mu'luash. 

So  looks  the  medicine-tool  taken  from  the  yellow  hammer ; 

This  is  my  curing-tool,  that  of  the  otter; 

This  is  my  curing-tool,  that  of  the  otter-skin  belt. 

31.  Song  of  the  Hack  nata-duck: 

NO  ai  n&ta  shufsh 

Tho  n^ta-duck  is  now  singing  about  itself. 

32.  Song  of  the  nu'  shtilansneash-bird: 

Lft'paksh  g^-u  mu'luash  _l  ~  |  ±  ^  |  _l  ~  ^ 

White  chalk  is  my  medicine-tool. 

33.  Song  of  the  pipe: 

K&tchkalam  mtfluash, 
pa'ks  g^-u  mu'luash. 

The  smoking  pipe  is  my  medicine-tool,  the  implement  for  the  tobacco. 

34.  Song  of  the  scoop: 

fi-usam  mu'luash, 
p&la  hu  g^-u  mu'luash  hti. 

This  scooping-paddle  is  my  curing-instrument,  that  tool  used  on  the  lake. 

35.  Song  of  the  pop-tchikas  bird: 

P6p=tsikas  nu'  shufsh  gl  jl  ~ |  j.  ~  |  _i  _ 

I  am  the  incantation  of  the  little  pdp-tsikas  bird. 

36.  Song  of  the  shka! -bird: 

Nu  ai  nen  ml  shufsh  gi, 

p’laina  nil  kakfdsa.  j.  ~  |  |  _i  ^ 

I  am  a  magic  song  and  circle  high  above  the  earth. 
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37.  Song  of  Old  Marten  or  Skelamtch: 

Nil'  ai  nen  aggi'dsha  j.  ~  |  j.  ~  |  ±  ~ 

I  go  up  and  stick  fast  to  the  tree. 

38.  Song  of  spirits 7  walking-stick ,  or  sku'ksam  ha'kskish: 

Sku'ks  ai  nu  si'kamba  i 

Leaning  on  a  staff,  I  the  dead  man’s  spirit  am  traveling. 

39.  Song  of  the  large  black  woodpecker: 

Sku'kashak  nu  nii'pka 

I  the  young  woodpecker  have  brought  on  sickness. 

40.  Song  of  the  strap  made  of  otter  skin  {s%i'l)  : 

S/i'l  ai  nu  mu'luash, 

s%i'l  ai  nu  shui'sh  gi.  ~  ~  |  ^  _ 

I  the  skin-strap  am  a  conjurer’s  tool,  I  am  a  magic  song. 

41.  Song  of  the  sytb-bird: 

S%fpa  nu  shui'sh 

Of  the  s^ib-bird  I  am  the  6ong. 

Or,  in  other  words  : 

I  the  s^fb-bird  am  singing  about  myself. 

42.  Song  of  the  storm-blast: 

Sl^wish  ai  nu  wuyamna 

I  the  storm- wind  I  wind  around. 

43.  Song  of  the  lark: 

N&nukash  g^-u  na'paksh, 

Skdlalam  gd-u  na'paksh. 

The  disease  brought  on  by  me,  the  lark,  spreads  everywhere. 

44.  Song  of  the  spurn  or  female  shka'-bird: 

Kailash  nu  shnoldka 

I  am  snapping  at  the  ground. 

45.  Song  of  the  sweat-lodge  stick-hole: 

Stsaiisawalks  g4- u  shui'sh  gi 

This  is  my  song,  that  of  the  stick-hole. 

46.  Song  of  the  loon  or  taplal: 

Tseldwash  nish  shialamnu  tapl&las 

I  am  the  loon  and  my  waves  follow  me. 

47.  Song  of  the  bodily  pains: 

Tatkti'sh  ai  nu  na'pka 

I  the  painfulness  have  come  upon  ye. 
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48.  Song  of  famine  or  hunger: 

Tiii'mish  ai  g^-u  nii'pka 

The  pangs  of  hunger  I  carry  about. 

49.  Song  of  the  West  wind: 

T^alarntdlkni  ku-idsi  nu 
sl^wish  hu  wids&pka. 

I  the  West  wind,  high  above  the  earth  I  blow  as  a  pernicious  wind-gust. 

50.  Song  of  the  tuktukuash  fish-hawk: 

P’laina  nu  kshak^dsha, 
kald  ni  kshdkansha. 

High  up  in  the  skies  I  soar  and  turn  my  circles. 

Through  the  clear  skies  I  am  carrying  my  prey. 

51.  Song  of  the  tsakenush,  an  aquatic  bird: 

Ka'lash  ak  nu  wuya  tsakgnush 

I  the  tsdkSnush  would  like  to  fly  over  the  country. 

52.  Song  of  a  gray  aquatic  fowl ,  called  tchakiuks: 

Shaikish  ai  nu  yu'ta  _l  ~  |  ±  ~  |  jl  ~ 

I  the  shaikish  I  walk  with  ponderous  steps. 

53.  The  little  hotfs  song: 

Ts&kiag  a-i  nu  shufsh  gi, 
l£m^-ish  a-i  nu  shufsh  gi. 

This  is  my  own,  the  little  boy’s,  song ; 

About  the  thunder  I  am  singing  now. 

54.  Song  of  the  tsdntsan-hawk  or  kingfisher: 

Ts&la-esh  nu  k<5ka  ts&ntsan - l  ~  |  _l  v.  |  _l  _ 

I  the  ts^ntsan-bird  am  eating  up  the  salmon. 

55.  Song  of  the  weasel  or  tsdsgai: 

Ktsalui  nu  g^nhuisli 

While  walking  I  shine  in  my  multiple  colors. 

56.  Weasel’s  magic  song: 

Tsaskdyam  g^-u  ka/la, 
guyiima  k^-u  ka'la. 

Mine  is  this  ground,  the  weasel’s, 

Muddy  is  my  ground,  the  weasel’s. 

57.  Song  of  the  tchawash-fish: 

Ts4was  ai  nu  shufsh  gi 

I  the  ts£was-fish  am  singing  my  own  song. 
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58.  Song  of  the  tstktu-hawk: 

Y&mash  a  nu  shul'sh; 
y&mash  a  g6- u  shul'sh. 

About  the  north  wind  I  am  singing, 

About  the  cold  winds  I  am  singing. 

59.  Tsisxixi-bird's  song: 

Nu  ai  nen  nil  shui'sh  gi 

I  am  singing  about  myself. 

60.  Song  of  the  tsiutsiwash-bird: 

Tsiutsiwa'sam  ke'sh  mulua 

The  snow  made  by  me,  the  tsiutsiwash-bird,  is  ready  to  arrive. 

61.  Song  of  the  blue  jay,  or  ts%d-uts%a! -ush: 

Sank&waltk  ai  nu  shul'sh 

High-crested  I  sing  my  song. 

62.  Song  of  the  large  black  vulture: 

Tehualsh  ai  nu  naggi'dsa 

I  the  vulture  describe  my  circles  in  the  air. 

63.  Song  of  the  wdkash-crane: 

W&kas  nl  tchekl^la 

I  the  w£k  ash-crane  crouch  on  the  water’s  edge. 

64.  Song  of  the  young  wdkash-crane: 

Wak&shak  nu  na'pka 

The  disease  brought  on  comes  from  me,  the  young  wakash-bird. 

65.  Woodpecker's  song: 

Wdkwakins  winta  walashtat 

I,  the  woodpecker,  am  holding  fast  the  tree-stem. 

66.  Song  of  the  wd’hlas-tree: 

Wal4sh  ai  nil  wawikanka  ~  |  ~  jl  |  _  j_  | _ 

I  the  pole-tree  am  shaking  my  crown. 

67.  Song  of  the  wd-u'htuash-dmk: 

Wa-u’htti'ssam  g^-u  na'pka  - 1 1  j.  ^ 

A  sickness  has  come,  and  I  the  w£-n’litn  ash-duck  have  produced  it. 

68.  Song  of  the  mallard-duck: 

Wa'-aks  ai  nl  tch^wa  ^  |  _l  —  |  _i  — 

I  the  mallard  float  on  the  water’s  bosom. 

69.  Song  of  the  weiwash-goose: 

G^-u  ai  hfi't  wltchtaks 

This  tempest  is  my  work. 
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70.  Song  of  the  little  wipSU'wash  forest-bird: 

WipSli'wash  nu  shui'sh  gl, 
wuipl^wgsh  nd  shui'sh. 

My  own  song  I  sing,  I  the  w  ipellw  ash-bird. 

I  the  wuipl^wash  am  singing  about  myself. 

71.  Song  of  the  witkatkish-hawh 

G^-u  ai  hu  tu'  sawals,  j.  ~  |  ~  - 1  ±  ~ 

witkatkfsam  gd-u  s&wals.  j.  ~ 

My  head-crest  this  is,  it  is  that  of  the  witkatkish-hawk. 

NOTES. 

The  incantations  obtained  from  Morgan  are  mostly  of  the  kind  called  shuino'tkish, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  are  attributed  to  birds.  Some  of  them  probably  exist  in 
a  more  explicit  form,  which  was  not  remembered,  and  the  rhythmic  or  musical  form 
was  obtained  of  a  part  of  them  only.  A  literal  translation  of  these  song-lines  is  an 
impossibility  in  most  instances,  if  their  sense  has  to  be  rendered  in  full;  I  have  there¬ 
fore  furnished  only  paraphrastic  interpretations.  The  list  is  alphabetic,  and  was 
arranged  after  the  names  of  the  animals,  or  other  personified  objects,  to  which  the 
incantations  are  attributed.  Many  of  these  songs  are  referred  to  in  the  u  Subject  List 
of  Incantations”  given  by  Morgan. 

164 ;  1.  Kts&lui,  to  be  resplendent  with  colors,  is  mainly  said  of  objects  showing  a 
blue  or  purple  tinge:  pu'ksam  shlaps  ktsfiluitko,  the  camass-plant  has  a  bluish  color. 
This  verb  is  also  used  when  speaking  of  the  rainbow ;  of  the  lizard :  165  ;  14.,  also  of 
the  weasel’s  fur-skin  :  169 ;  55. 

164 ;  3.  The  use  of  these  conjurer’s  arrows  is  mentioned  73,  5. 

164;  4.  Yfimsam  for  Yamasham;  cf.  Note  to  111,4.  Of  the  personified  North 
wind  the  Indians  say  u  he  lives  up  in  the  mountains”.  On  the  north  side  the  basin  of 
the  Williamson  River  is  closed  up  by  high  mountains.  GAish  and  genuish,  g6nhuish 
means  the  action  of  going  and  that  of  having  gone,  or  the  present  and  the  past  going; 
both  were  translated  by  ugaiV\  u  tread ”,  a  term  which  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
real  meaning.  Both  terms  also  occur  in  the  songs  obtained  from  u  Doctor”  John,  and 
are  mainly  used  of  quadrupeds,  amphibians,  and  reptiles. 

164 ;  4.  kapa  probably  for  gatpa  (nu),  “  I  have  come”. 

165 ;  6.  The  ye'n  sucker-fish  is  quite  abundant  in  the  lakes  of  the  Klamath  high¬ 
lands  and  has  been  identified  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope  as  the  Catostomus  labiatus. 

165 ;  7.  y6wa.  In  Morgan’s  series  of  incantations  there  are  song-lines  on  wind- 
gusts,  tempests,  rain-storms  and  on  the  winds  blowing  from  each  of  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass.  These  latter  are  not  positively  stated  to  be  producers  of  dis¬ 
ease,  though  they  are  dreaded  on  account  of  their  force  and  violence.  The  East  wind 
(y6 wash)  blowing  over  the  alkaline  or  volcanic,  arid  lands  of  Southern  Oregon  sings: 
y6wa,  y6wa  (nu)  which  does  not  only  signify  “I  blow  from  the  East”,  but  also  ‘‘I  am 
howling”. 

165 ;  11.  Feigning  to  draw  a  rope  or  string  from  their  own  posteriors  is  a  trick 
sometimes  resorted  to  by  doctoring  practitioners  to  make  a  disease  disappear. 
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165 ;  13.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  whether  the  above  is  the  full  wording  of  this 
song  or  not. 

165;  16.  nen  involves  the  idea :  “yon  hear  it  yourselves.”  Cf.  167;  36.  170;  59. 

166 ;  17.  kddsinksh  was  in  this  connection  explained  by  lflhanksam  ste'ksh.  Con¬ 
jurers’  rattles  are  made  of  deer’s  claws. 

166 ;  18.  This  hawk  is  a  kind  of  sparrow-hawk,  Falco  sparverius. 

166;  20.  Compare  the  song  of  the  wei wash-goose :  170;  69. 

166;  21.  This  song  of  a  female  conjurer  or  “doctress”  is  quite  analogous  to 
the  song  166  ;  17. 

166  ;  22.  The  k&ls  flies  around  in  cold  nights  followed  often  by  foggy  mornings, 
hence  the  belief  that  it  makes  the  fog. 

166 ;  25.  Compare  the  gray  wolf’s  song,  165 ;  12.,  which  forms  alliteration  to  this. 

166 ;  26.  Refers  very  probably  to  the  cremation  of  the  dead. 

167 ;  30.  In  line  2  the  same  object  is  alluded  to  as  in  line  3,  kbltarn  s/I'l.  This  is 
a  broad  strip  of  dressed  otter  skin,  ornamented  in  various  ways  with  shells,  feathers, 
bird-scalps,  etc.  To  all  these  objects  a  magic  power  is  attributed  severally,  and  as  they 
are  now  all  united  on  one  strip  of  skin,  this  strip  must  unite  the  magic  powers  of  them 
all.  The  conjurer  suspends  the  s^i'l  on  his  neck  and  lets  it  dangle  over  his  chest  or 
back,  according  to  the  manipulations  in  which  he  is  engaged  at  the  time.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  curing  tools  or  miiluash. 

167 ;  32.  Alludes  to  the  grayish  -  white  color  of  this  bird,  which  burrows  underground. 
This  bird  is  also  mentioned  in  154;  12.  and  Note ;  cf.  also  132,  7.  8. 

168 ;  41.  S^i'pa  is  the  abbreviated  form  of  the  possessive  case  in  -am,  as  in  w&sha 
w£ka  105,  9.  and  Note  to  105,  7.;  in:  nl7l  weksa,  144,  1.  cf,  165;  13. 

168 ;  44.  Interpreted  by  others:  “I  am  scolding  and  threatening  the  earth”. 

169 ;  50.  Another  tiiktukuash  song  is  contained  in  162 ;  3.  cf.  Note. 

169 ;  52.  Shaikish  is  another  name  given  to  the  tcMkiuks. 

169 ;  54.  The  kingfisher  or  Ceryle  alcyon  is  called  in  Klamath  Lake  teh£ntchan, 
ts&ntsau,  teh&nshan  after  its  cry:  teh&tch&tchS,  and  chiefly  feeds  on  salmon. 

169;  56.  The  second  line  was  referred  by  “Sergeant”  Morgan  to  the  otter.  Cf. 
177;  13. 

170 ;  58.  This  alludes  to  the  name  of  the  bird,  which  imitates  its  twittering. 

170 ;  62.  This  bird  circles  in  the  air  to  discover  fish  on  the  lake’s  surface  and  to 
pounce  upon  them.  The  tchualsh  is  the  red  headed  vulture  or  black  buzzard :  Cathartes 
aura.  The  Indian  name  is  an  imitation  of  the  bird’s  cry. 

170 ;  63.  64.  The  wakash-crane  is  identical  with  the  tu&kish,  the  name  being  derived 
from  its  cry.  These  birds  creep  along  the  edge  of  the  water  in  search  of  small  fish. 
Compare  the  tuakish-songs  154;  9.  156;  33.  34. 

170;  65.  This  song  is  much  better  expressed  in  the  series  of  Modoc  incantations: 
174;  13.  Here  as  well  as  there  alliteration  is  perceptible. 

170;  67.  After  ge-u,  the  subject  of  the  sentence*,  na'paks  or  the  disease,  is  omitted. 
In  the  name  of  the  duck  the  final  -s,  -sh  is  geminated  here  in  the  possessive  case,  to 
stand  for  wa-u’lith'asam. 

170;  68.  In  the  onomatopoetic  word  wa'ks  the  dissimilation  of  the  vowel  into 
wa'-aks  is  frequently  observed.  Also  pronounced  wekash. 

170;  69.  The  weiwash-  or  waiwash-goose  is  a  long-necked  white  bird,  commonly 
known  as  snow-goose :  Anser  hyperboreus. 
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Modokisham  kiuksam  shui'sh. 
INCANTATIONS  OF  MODOC  CONJURERS. 


Obtained  from  Toby  Riddle  in  the  Modoc  Dialect. 


1.  Shkd'ks  or  spirit’s  incantation: 

Plaitaldntmsh  nu  shufna  |  ~  |  ^  ^ 

I  am  singing  to  the  heavens  above. 

2.  Another  of  the  same: 

Nulidshd  nulidshd  nulidshd 
ko-idshdntala  kailatala  kailpdkshtala, — tchid. 

I  am  sliding,  slipping,  sliding, 

Towards  that  wretched  land,  towards  that  burning  region,  to  remain  there. 

3.  Another  of  the  same: 

Tud  hak  tdla?  tud  hak  tdla? 
hu'-utak  tdla,  hu'-utak  tdla ! 

What  was  it?  what  was  it.  It  was  he,  it  was  himself  1 


4.  Song  of  the  dry  water-spring: 

Wdlwash  kai  nlsh  paldlla 

Indeed  my  spring  has  dried  up. 


5. 


Song  of  the  old  frog: 

Kd-e  wela'kash  nu  tchalekiy 
welwdshtat  nu  tchalfka. 


I,  the  decrepit  she-frog,  sit  down  here  by  the  water  spring. 


6.  Song  of  the  wind: 

Shldwish  nd  vuydmna,  -  ~  |  ~  |  - 

ndnukash  nil  vuydmna,  -  ■ —  I  -  ~  I 
p’laina  nit  vuydmna.  _i  ~  |  _l  ~  |  _i 

I  the  wind  am  blowing, 

_  Uyery  where  I  am  blowing, 
In  the  skies  I  am  blowing. 
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7.  Song  of  the  five  female  elks: 

Wdti  lellwa,  lellwa;  wdti  lellwa,  lellwa 


The  knife  lying  at  the  end  of  the  knife  range. 

8.  Song  of  the  fisher ,  a  species  of  otter: 

Tudtala  nish  i  shudshi'pka?  ninid,  ninid 

ii- 

tudtala  nish  1  shudshi'pk  i?  neineyd,  nened 

~~-i — -i|— ii- 

Why  then  do  you  pursue  me  so  1  You  flutter  and  beat  your  wings. 

9.  Young  otter's  song: 

Kdltalam  nd  w^ash  gena  amputka; 
at  kd-u  gufyish  kalla  nillwa, 
at  kal  leml^ma  kalla. 


The  otter’s  offspring,  I  plunged  into  the  water, 
When  I  emerged  from  it,  the  ground  blazed  up, 
The  earth  was  shaken  to  its  foundations. 


10.  Weasels  song: 

Tchdshgai  nu  gdna,  -i  ~  ~  |  ~ 

kalla  nu  gakdla,  -i  —  - 1  -  - 
tchdshgai  ml  gakdla.  ±  —  ~  |  -i  ~ 

I  the  weasel  am  starting; 

On  the  soil  I  draw  my  circles; 

I  the  weasel  I  travel  in  circles. 

11.  Song  of  the  weasel: 

iS-eni  nd  wltka  shko'ksam  stelnash  -i  ~  —  |  ±  ~  | 

In  the  spirit-land  I  blew  out  from  me  the  heart  of  the  sko'ksh. 

12.  Mink's  song: 

Kli'pa  nu  gendlla  -i  ~  |  j.  ~  |  -i  ~ 

I  the  mink  am  starting  off. 


13.  Song  of  the  woodpecker: 

Wdkwakinsh  r\u  wlnta,  ±  ~  |  -i  -  |  -i  - 
p’lal  t^lshnan  wapalatat;  j.  -  ]  ±  ~ 1  j.  ~ 
wdkwakinsh  nu  wlnta,  ±  ~  |  ±  -  |  -L  ~ 

nd  ydna  ttHshnan  wlnta.  —  |  -^ —  | 

The  woodpecker,  I  am  sticking  fast, 

Upwards  lookiug  1  stick  to  the  tree-stump; 
The  woodjtecker,  I  am  sticking  fast, 
Downwards  I  look,  and  hold  my  sell 
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14.  Honied  owVs  song: 

Mu' ki sham  nil  ld'lpatko,  -i  . —  ~  |  ±  ~  ^ 

ude-ud&lkatko  k^-u  waki'sk  gi. 

I  possess  the  homed  owl’s  sharp  vision ;  my  roof-ladder  is  of  speckled  wood. 

15.  Spider's  incantation: 

Kdltckitchiks  nu  luyamna,  -i  ■ —  |  ±  ~  |  ±  ~ 
p’laina  nd  luyamna.  -i  ~  |  ~  |  ~ 

I  the  spider  am  going  up ;  upwards  I  travel. 

16.  Patient's  song: 

Kalla  nil  shuindlla  _i  ~  |  ^ 

I  am  singing  my  Earth  song. 

17.  Another  of  the  same: 

At  gd-u  stelnash  wakldsha! 

Now  my  heart  has  returned. 

18.  Another  of  the  same: 

Atutu  huggfdsha! 

Now  it  has  turned  I 

19.  Another  of  the  same: 

Gd-u  hu  g^pkash  kaila  shudktcha 

After  I  had  arrived  (in  the  spirit  land)  the  Earth  wept  and  cried. 


NOTES. 

The  Modoc  series  of  conjurer’s  songs  obtained  from  Mrs.  Riddle  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  collection  of  songs,  because  it  gives  them  all  in  their  full  length  and 
original  shape.  The  majority  are  in  use  among  the  Klamath  Lake  conjurers  also. 

The  songs  3.  9.  17.  18.  19.  are  delivered  rather  in  a  speaking  than  in  a  singing 
modulation  of  the  voice. 

173;  1.  Sung  by  a  “doctress”  who  has  sent  out  into  the  air  a  deceased  person’s 
spirit  to  search  after  the  disease  of  her  patient. 

173;  2.  Rime,  alliteration  and  assonance  are  combined  in  this  interesting  song, 
which  is  said  to  be  sung  by  female  conjurers.  A  spirit  is  sent  underground  to  prospect 
for  the  disease.  A  tripartite  division  of  the  song-line  is  found  in  none  of  the  other 
incantations  obtained.  Kailp&kshtala  is  a  dialectic  form  for  k^lpokshtala ;  after  this 
word  a  short  pause  is  made  in  singing. 

173;  3.  The  conjurer  asks  the  returning  spirit:  “  what  did  you  find  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  when  going  below  the  ground?”  The  answer  is:  “he  was  the  cause  of 
it”;  he  is  some  subterranean  deity,  or  genius,  probably  Munatalkni. 

173;  4.  Probably  attributed  to  a  grizzly  bear;  cf.  157;  46. 

173;  5.  The  frog  is  prospecting  for  the  disease  around  and  within  the  water.  Cf. 

163;  9. 
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173;  6.  The  wind,  while  entrusted  with  the  search  for  the  disease,  is  blowing 
through  the  skies  and  sweeping  over  the  earth. 

174;  7.  The  mythic  elks  who  sang  this  were  said  to  be  endowed  with  human 
faculties.  Allusions  not  traceable. 

174;  8.  This  is  an  incantation  which  would  seem  to  proceed  rather  from  a  duck  or 
goose  beating  its  wings  while  chasing  another,  than  from  a  fisher.  First  line  Modoc, 
second,  Klamath  Lake. 

174 ;  9.  The  animal  had  found  the  disease  in  the  water  and  chased  it  out  to  the 
shore;  when  there  it  set  the  shore  on  fire  and  the  ground  was  shaken  up  under  its 
destructive,  ravaging  steps. 

174;  11.  The  weasel,  returning  from  its  errand,  reports  to  the  conjurer,  that  having 
found  the  cause  of  the  patient’s  disease  to  be  a  wicked  sku'ks’s  heart,  this  was  brought 
by  the  weasel  to  the  spirit  land  and  breathed  out,  to  be  left  there.  This  is  the  most 
probable  interpretation  of  all  those  suggested,  for  song  11.  is  said  to  form  a  sequel  to 
the  weasel’s  song  10. 

174;  13.  The  kiuks  had  sent  the  red  headed  woodpecker  to  prospect  for  his 
patient’s  disease  in  the  atmosphere.  Alliteration  and  assonance  in  profusion. 

175;  14.  Meaning:  My  eyes  are  well  fitted  for  the  discovery  of  the  patient’s  disease, 
hovering  in  the  air,  for  they  are  acute,  being  those  of  the  owl;  I  am  just  stepping  up 
my  lodge-ladder,  the  speckled  bark  of  a  tree,  on  the  search  for  the  disease.  Allitera¬ 
tion  is  a  prominent  feature  in  this  incantation.  Of.  Note  to  122,  1.  2. 

175;  15.  Sent  by  the  conjurer,  the  spider  goes  up  in  the  web  to  prospect  for  the 
disease.  The  verb  shows  the  prefix  1-,  because  the  body  of  the  spider  is  round-shaped. 

175;  10.  On  falling  sick,  a  spirit  orders  the  patient  to  sing  and  repeat  this  Earth- 
song  line  for  hours. 

175;  17.  “I  have  recovered  the  use  of  my  senses.” 


KAkasiiam  kiuksam  shuIsh. 
INCANTATIONS. 

Given  bv  KXkash  or  “Doctor  John”  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


Kalo.  Kdlo  nd  na  sha'shatk,  sla'wish  nd  na  sha'shatk,  nd  kdlo  p’lAi  nd 
wftsa. 

3  Kaila.  Kafla  ai  nd  shui'sh  gi;  kafla  ai  ni  w&lta,  kafla  nd  ai  shawalta. 

Lu'k.  Shdshapsh  na  sha'shatk;  shdshapsham  g^nuish,  g^-u  g^nhuish  nd 
g6  na. 

6  Wita'm.  Nd  ai  wita'm  gi,  nd  ai  shdina  wita'm;  nd  ai  na  sha'shatk  an,  at  an 
g&ia:  gd na  an  atf,  g^mpgle  an. 


mCANTATIONS. 
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Wild' in  kulo.  Wita'm  ai  ni  g&ia;  nil  a  kd'luak,  kd'luak  ai  n  g^na. 

Witamaga.  Nd  a  wi'tamak,  hdtchna  n  wi'tamak;  witamdk  a  n;  1dpi  ai  nil 

wita'mak.  3 

Watsag.  Nil  ai  hu  wdtsag;  shut' shank,  nil  ai  shuind  u  wdtsag. 

Wi'hlag.  Nil  ai  wil’hdg,  hdtchna  n  wi'l’hag;  g^na  an  wi'l’hag,  ati'  ni  g^na 

nu ;  nd-asht  sha'shatk  wilhdga  n.  ® 

Wal%dtchka.  Nu  ai  wal/dtchka,  wal%dtchka  n  g^na;  kaila  ni  g^na,  nu  wal- 
kdtchka. 

Kti'Ua.  Nu  a  ku'lt  gi;  kd'lta  i  ni  gdna,  ku'ltam  at  huk  g^nuish.  3 

Pe'p.  Pa'p  a  nu  gi;  pa'p  an  a  nil  sh^shatk;  nu  a  gdtpa  pa'p,  ati  ni  hu'dshna, 
nu  a  hu'dshna. 

Tchashgai.  Tchdshgai  nil  kd-ika,  tchdshgai  nu  g^na.  12 

Kit  pa.  Klipa  nu  ai  shui'sh;  koydma  kli'pam  g^nuish. 

Gi'wash.  Nu  ai  gi'wash,  p’laina  nu  ai  ho'tsna;  la' pi  ai  ni  gi'wash,  shdshatk 

nu  gi  wash.  1 5 

Kah.  Nu  ai  ka'k  gi;  sdwals  gi-n  yd-uya. 

Wekwekash.  Wekwekash  ai  ni  shahudltampk;  nil  wekwekash  slu'ka,  shd- 

waltchnish  slu'ka  wekwekash.  18 

Tsdntsan  Nu  ai  tsdntsan  shui'sh  gi;  nu  na  sha'shatk  tsantsana-ag,  nil  ai 
tsdntsan  sha'wa  n. 

Shke.  Nu  ai  shgd  gi,  hu'ntsna  a  nd,  tia'muk  a  hu'ntsna,  nu  a  hu'ntsna,  ma  -  21 
makla  nd  shnukuapk,  liuntsdmpgluapk  a  nd;  nd  a  k£la'wi, 
tchaggdya  nd. 

Nani'lash.  Kalowat  sliidshi'yamna  nanilash.  24 

Ptshash  Nd  ai  pi'shash,  pishash  nd-aslit  sha'shatk:  hdt  na'sht  sha'shatk 
pi'shash;  guyantsa  pi'shash,  nd  guydntsa. 

Shne-ish.  Shn^-ish  an  na'sht  sha'shatk.  27 

Taplal.  Nd  ad  tapldl  gi,  nu'sh  a-i  slilawi'ta,  ka'mat  a-i  shlawita. 

Mpampaktish.  Mpampaktish  an  shiundta  nd,  k’lekdtk  an  shnaya'na. 

Kawiaga.  Nd  a-i  kdwiag,  ski'ntsn  an  kdwiag.  m  30 

Tsialsh.  Tsialsh  nd  a  hu'tsna;  gd-u  nd  kdluish. 

Tseleyash.  Nd  a  tseteyash  shui'sh  gi;  tsela'yash  mish  k<5ka. 

Tchu'pksh.  Nd-asht  tchkdsh  tsu'pkish,  nd  a  na  sha'shatk,  nd  ai  md'ni  kia'm  gi.  33 
Nxaka.  Nd  kitchkdn  nd  an  n%dka  gi  na. 

12 
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Ku' tcha-aga.  Wmua  nu  a  ku'tsag,  sli^shatk  ku'tsag;  pakisli  wak  ku'tsag. 
Weketash.  Nu  ai  weketash  gi;  weketa  nu  shahualtampka,  nu  shahualt&mpka, 
3  nu  wekdtash  shewa. 

Mdnkaga.  Nd-aslit  sha'shatk,  mankag  sha'shatk. 

Kaknolsh.  Ga  a  ge-u  kaknulsh,  ge-u  hut  kaknulsh;  nu  shla-ipele  kaknulsh, 
6  p’laiwash  kaknulsh. 

Papkash.  Papkash  walta  gd-u  a  ge-ish;  walta  ge-u  ge-ish  papksham  lu'lp; 
ka'gi  gd-u  papkash  ge-ish. 

9  Spu'klish .  Nu  ai  spu'klish,  na-asht  sha'shatk. 

Shldkdtkish.  Ge-u  a  shlako'tksh,  ga'  ki  hu  shlako'tkish ;  wudsi'tsi  anku,  turn 
udsi'tsi;  turn  tumi  anku,  tumi  ge-u  dnku  gi. 

12  Pd'ksh.  Shut' sham  ge-u  pa'ksh;  katchgal  gd-u  shui'sh. 

Welekag.  Nu  ai  wela'kag;  nu  a  tchia  wela'/atkank;  ge'k  a  lu'lp,  ge'k  a  mu- 
muatch. 

NOTES. 

The  majority  of  these  songs  are  destitute  of  any  interesting  and  characteristic 
features,  and  being  of  easy  interpretation  I  gave  them  without  translation,  adding, 
however,  the  necessary  remarks  in  the  Dictionary.  These  phrases  are  common  place 
repetitions  of  some  shamanic  ideas  current  in  the  tribe,  and  are  given  in  a  low  jargon 
or  technical  slang  redundant  in  elisions  and  contractions.  Only  a  few  of  their  number 
are  rhythmical.  The  pronoun  nu,  I,  is  often  repeated  three  times  in  one  sentence,  in 
the  form  of  ni,  nu,  an  (a  nu),  ank  (a  nu  gi),  ua  (nu  a). 

Of  the  thirty-seven  objects  which  have  given  origin  to  these  songs  sixteen  do  not 
occur  iu  the  shamanic  songs  given  by  other  informants  and  two  are  given  here  under 
other  headings:  the  sky,  paishash  (under  k&lo),  and  the  marten.  Sk61amtch  (under  pe'p). 
I  have  arranged  all  the  songs  in  categories  of  natural  objects. 

Kakash  also  furnished  a  series  of  limbs  and  organs  of  certain  animals  which  were 
supposed  to  exercise  supernatural  powers,  and  therefore  were  made  the  subject  of  a 
shui'sh,  shuinbtkish,  or  incantation.  They  are  as  follows:  of  the  black  bear,  the  head, 
snout,  paws,  fur  and  heart;  of  the  dog,  the  head,  hair,  fur,  ears,  tail  and  paws;  of  the 
weasel  (tchasligai),  the  head,  eyes,  snout,  nose,  chin,  long  hair,  paws  and  tail;  of  the 
mink,  the  paws,  snout,  fur,  tail  and  heart;  of  the  skne-ish-duck ,  the  head  and  legs;  of 
the  salmon,  the  head  and  tins;  of  the  fly ,  the  wings  (las,  black  or  white)  and  legs. 
About  the  young  antelope  and  old  woman's  spirit  (wlPhag  and  welekaga)  see  below. 

176;  2.  witsa.  When  the  clear  sky  is  said  to  blow  with  a  shrill  sound  (witsa),  and 
thifs  “to  sing  its  own  song”,  this  means  that  the  winds  are  blowing  fiercely  through 
the  air,  high  above  the  ground. 

176;  3.  This  song  on  the  grumbling  or  rattling  earth  (walta,  lmalta)  was  made  by 
Doctor  John  on  the  subject  of  his  own  imprisonment,  the  cause  of  which  I  have  related 
elsewhere. 

176;  4.  Sh&shapsh,  Shashapamtoh  is  the  raythologic  name  of  the  grizzly  bear:  118, 1 . 
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*177;  2.  “There  are  two  of  us  black  bear  cubs”  refers  to  the  circumstance  that  in 
my  thologic  tales  two  cubs  only  are  found  to  belong  to  one  bear  family!  Compare  what 
is  said  of  the  giwash,  177;  14.  and  Note  to  118,  1.  7. 

177;  5.  The  name  of  the  young  antelope  is  very  differently  pronounced.  Its  ears 
(mumu'atch  wil’hagam)  form  the  subject  of  a  sliui'sh. 

177;  13.  Koyoma.  The  same  idea  is  met  with  in  169;  56.  166;  24. 

177;  14.  giwash  (the  i  pronounced  short)  is  the  long,  gray-colored  squirrel. 

178;  7.  Papkash.  This  song  of  the  lumber-boards  was  more  completely  remem¬ 
bered  than  the  one  quoted  155;  18. 

170;  12.  Pa/ksh.  A  similar  tobacco-pipe  song  is  to  be  found  167 ;  33. 

178;  13.  welekag.  Here  as  well  as  in  all  other  portions  of  the  globe  the  idea  of 
sorcery  and  witchery  is  associated  with  that  of  old  women  (welekash,  old  woman; 
weleMga  old  woman’s  spirit).  Wela^atka,  to  travel  around  or  appear  as  an  old 
woman’s  spirit. 


NaNUKTUA  KIUKSAM  SHUl'SH. 

SUBJECT  LIST  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  INCANTATIONS  IN 
USE  AMONG  THE  KLAMATH  LAKE  PEOPLE. 


Obtained  from  “Sergeant”  Morgan. 


Y&mash  kiuksam  stiufsh,  mu'ash,  t%41amash,  ydwash,  sla/wish, 

North  wind  has  an  incantation-song,  south  wind,  west  wind,  east  wind,  gust  of  w.nd, 

palshash,  lemd-ish,  liiepalsh,  ktddshash,  gulkash. 

cloud,  thunder,  lightning,  rain,  rain  mixed  with 

snow. 


S&ppas  kiuksam  sliulsh,  shap’sam  stutfsh;  yaina,  w&lidsh,  ktff-i  su-  3 

Sun  has  a  tam&nuash-song,  mock-sun;  mountain,  rock-cliff,  rocks 

smaluatk,  ha'nuasli,  yatfsh,  s&m%a-ush,  ^-ush,  welwash,  kawam,  wayff- 

spotted,  upright  rocks,  upright  rocks,  rocks  in  river,  lake,  water-spring,  eel-spring,  floating 

smaller, 

lapsh. 

ice. 

Sn&wedsh  kidksam  shufsh,  weldkag,  ts&kiag,  ts&kiaga  tsu^at^ant;  6 

Woman  has  a  tamdnuash-song,  old  woman’s  little  boy,  little  boy  restless; 

spirit, 

k’mutcha/witk :  k6-idshi  shufsh.  g^nti  ka'ilati. 

the  old  man :  (is)  an  unto-  song  in  this  country, 

ward 

Gu/tkaks  kiuksam  shufsh,  guditguls,  shlllals,  tdtktish,  lululish,  til6- 

Small-pox  is  an  incantaiion,  belly-ache,  chr ,.nic  pain,  cramps,  cause 

sickness, 

takna,  tia/mish.  * 

of  sickness,  hunger. 

Mun&na  tat&mnish  kiuksam  shufsh,  kSl&yua,  mukukag,  w&shlaag, 

Mole  has  a  tamAim ash-song,  ground-mouse,  flt’l  ’-mouse,  chipmunk, 
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gi'wash,  tsdsgai,  tsdskaya  wdash,  kdlta  wdas,  Sk&amtch,  wal^atska,  kutc'h- 

squirrel,  weasel,  weasel’s  young,  otter’s  young,  Old  Marten,  black  marten,  deer’s 

ingsh,  wdn,  k^-utchish,  wita'm,  ld'k. 

claw,  silver-  gray  wolf,  black  bear,  grizzly, 
fox, 

3  Yaukal  kiuksam  shui'sh,  tcliuaish,  tsas^ibs,  skdlos,  p’laiwash. 

Bald  eagle  has  a  medicine-song,  black  vulture,  a  black  night-  turkey-  gray  eagle. 

bird,  buzzard, 

Nduki'sh  kiuksam  shui'sh,  wftkatkish,  tsfktu,  tsdntsan,  tuktukuash, 

Pigeon  hawk  has  an  incantation,  small  hawk.  mice-hawk,  little  fishing-  fish  hawk 

shka',  spu'm.  hawk’ 

gray  liawk  species. 

Wdkwakinsh  kiuksam  shui'sh,  shpiu’hpush,  skaukush. 

Red  headed  wood-  has  an  incantation,  spotted  woodpecker,  large  black 
pecker  woodpecker. 

Kdkan  kiuksam  shui'sh,  tsdks,  tchiutchlwash,  na -ulinsli,  shua't. 

Crow  is  a  medicine-song,  blackbird,  “snow-producer,”  black  forest  bird,  sedge-cock. 

Wihuash  ka'-ishalsh  sMyuaksh  kiuksam  shui'sh,  ka'kak-tkanf  tsfkka, 

Snowbird  in  snow  making  expert  is  a  conjurer’s  medicine,  yellowish  bird, 

9  kal^als  (k41s),  tchikass  kshlkshnlsh,  wuipld-ush,  skula,  tsfs%i%i,  tcha'-ush, 

a  spotted  night-bird,  a  mountain  forest  bird,  little  forest  bird,  lark,  tsisxix*.  yellow-hammer, 

nush=tilansndash,  ts%a-uts%a'-ush,  p6p=tsikas. 

“rollhead”,  blue  jay,  p6p-tsika». 

Kh'lla  kiuksam  shui'sh,  wdaks,  n4ta,  mpdmpaktish,  tsaolaks,  mamak- 

Red-headed  has  an  incantation,  mallard,  little  small  duck,  red-eyed  duck,  black  and 

ancK  black  duck, 

12  tsu,  kilidshiksh,  w4-u’htush,  tuiti,  mulalak,  p6p=waks. 

duck6  ^rge  dnCk’  l0Dg  legged  dnck>  yonog  shoveler-duok,  A  pbp-waks. 

Weiwash  kiiiksam  shidsh,  ku'sh,  kumal,  tsdkSnush,  tchakiuks,  taplal. 

White  goose  is  a  doctor’s  medicine,  swan,  pelican,  ts&kSnusb,  a  gray  fowl,  fcon. 

Mdhias  kiuksam  shui'sh,  ya'n,  tsudm,  tsti'lpas,  tchdwash,  kuWsh, 

Tront  is  a  conjurer’s  medicine-  small  large  sucker,  tsiilpash-  a  little  sucker  minnow?fish  ’ 

song  sucker,  fish,  ’ 

15  tsalayash. 

salmon. 

WdmSnags  kiuksam  shui'sh,  k4mtilag,  wfssink,  k^-ish. 

Black  snake,  is  a  song-medicine,  a  black  snake,  garter  snake,  rattlesnako. 

La=a-4mbotkish  kiuksam  shui'sh,  wa'katas,  k<5a,  ki'a,  sku'tigs*  laid 

“Never-Tbirsty”  Is  a  conjurer’s  Bong,  green  frog,  toad,  lizard.  lizard;  chief 

1 8  shuisham  k<5-a.  Kfnsh  kiuksam  shuish,  dmpuam  14k. 

(is)  of  songs  toad.  Yellow-  is  a  conjurer’s  medicine,  horse-hair, 

jacket 

Wh'kask  kiuksam  shui'sh,  w&ssuass,  kts^amu,  sa'l,  waktii'lash,  wa’hlas. 

Pond-lily  seed  is  a  medicine-song,  lacustrine  grass,  aquatic  grass,  arrow  shaft-wood,  pole-tree. 

*  reed, 

Wh'ns  kiuksam  shui'sh,  ktslk,  s4kuas,  ki'sh;  s*i'l,  k’nu'ks,  ndu'ks, 

Dug-ont  is  on  incantation,  oar,  fish-spear,  harpoon,  otter-skin  rope  pestle 

oaDoe  strings, 

21  p4la,  kdtchgal,  s4wals. 

scoop,  Indian  tobacco,  arrow-head. 

Tant  waki'sh  kiuksam  shui'sh,  shashtand'lols,  wash,  sMnhish,  papkas, 

Of  sweat-  Inside  ladder  la  a  conjurer’s  song.  outside  ladder  of  awoat-  excavat  ion,  rafter,  lumber 

house  floor  house,  ’ 

sts4-usa  walks,  Iu'loks,  sld'kops,  slft'mdamd=wash. 

stick-hole,  fire,  cavity,  remains  of  old  sweat-house, 
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LiVbaks,  kldpki  kiuksam  skufsh,  ts^-usam  sku/tatk,  ts^-usam  tsuyatk, 

White  chalk,  red  paint  are  doctors’  songs,  tchd-ush-dressed,  tch6-nsh-head-covered. 

tsd-usam  la'sh,  witkakfsham  la's. 

tcb6-ush-feather,  hawk’s  feather. 

Kat’sitsutsudas  kiuksam  shuish,  kat’hidwash,  lu'luks=sku'tchaltk,  3 

Snow-flake  witchcraft  is  a  doctor’s  song,  hair-tying,  in  fire-robed, 

sku'ksam  ha'kskish,  ha'nasish. 

spirit’s  walking-staff,  eonjnrer’s  arrow. 

NOTES. 

All  these  subjects  of  tam4nuash  songs  were  obtained  pell-mell  and  jotted  down  in 
a  confusion.  A  clear  insight  into  the  quality  of  the  songs  known  to  this  Indian  could 
be  attained  only  by  classifying  them  into  categories,  as  those  of  natural  agencies, 
the  winds,  rocks,  genera  of  animals,  plants,  tools  and  articles  of  native  dress.  Morgan 
had  heard  all  these  songs  sung  in  former  years,  but  when  I  met  him  he  could  remember 
the  texts  of  those  71  songs  only,  which  are  to  be  found  from  page  164  to  page  171. 
Many  songs  of  this  subject  list  are  sung  by  the  Modoc  conjurers  also. 

Certain  names  of  uncommon  species  of  animals  could  not  be  rendered  in  English 
for  want  of  information ;  to  others  the  Dictionary  will  afford  the  best  clue. 

179;  4.  kawam  or  k4wam  is  a  possessive  case,  requiring  as  its  complement  arnpu 
or  koke,  kokeaga.  To  bathe  in  eel-springs  is  deemed  to  be  of  great  influence  on 
character  and  personal  courage,  for  the  constant  peril  of  being  bitten  by  crabs,  snakes 
and  other  reptiles  must  necessarily  make  the  bathers  scornful  against  sudden  pains. 

179;  6.  tsu'/at^ant,  or  in  its  full  form:  tsu^at^dntko,  has  to  be  connected  attribu- 
tively  with  the  foregoing  word:  tsakiag  tsu'/at^antko  “a  restless  boy,  a  little  boy 
unable  to  keep  quiet  on  his  seat.” 

180;  1.  tsaskaya  w6ash,  kolta  weas  show  the  apocopated  form  of  the  possessive 
before  a  vocalic  sound.  This  is  another  example  of  the  rule  that  Klamath  seeks  rather 
than  avoids  hiatus.  Cf  sts4-usa=w41ks  168;  45;  180;  23,  and  Note  to  168;  41. 

180;  5.  spfi'm;  said  to  be  the  female  of  the  fat  shka'-bird.  There  exist  conjurers’ 
songs  about  both,  which  I  have  given  in  this  volume,  page  167;  36.  168;  44. 

180;  10.  pop-tcliikash  seems  to  mean  the  “ drinking  or  sipping  bird”  (cf.  popo-i). 

180;  17.  Laca-hmbotkish,  “the  one  which  refuses  to  drink”  seems  to  be  a  newt, 
Amblystoma,  according  to  the  description  given  of  it  by  the  Indians. 

180;  17.  koa.  The  toad  or  bull  frog  tam&nuash  song  is  reputed  to  be  the  most 
efficient  of  all  these  incantations. 

180 ;  18.  Ampuam  14k  is  a  film-like  organism  moving  rapidly  in  spirals  or  meanders 
through  the  water,  and  supposed  by  rustics  to  originate  from  the  long  hair  of  horses. 
The  primary  signification  of  4mbutka,  to  be  thirsty,  is  “to  return  to  the  water”,  and 
the  distributive  form  a-4mbutka  here  indicates  repetition. 

180 ;  19.  The  list  of  plants  is  very  small  when  compared  to  that  of  the  animals,  and 
embodies  economical  plants  only. 

180;  22.  w4sh  means  place  of  residence  in  general ;  but  since  all  the  objects  in  this 
category  refer  to  the  sweat-house,  it  may  be  referred  to  a  removal  of  earth  in  the  floor 
of  this  structure ;  luloks  is  the  fire  burning  in  the  centre  of  it. 

181 ;  1.  tse-usam  sku'tatk :  “  dressed  with  feathers  of  the  yellow  hammer  or  red 

shafted  flicker.” 
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COOING  AND  WOOING. 

I. 

1.  Yuyulinne,  yuyulinne,  yuyulinne 

I  have  passed  into  womanhood. 

2.  I-uneks^e'ni  a  yulina  ± 

After  sunset  I  get  unwell. 

3.  Gii'  lish  kani  hudshdtchipka? 

Who  comes  there  riding  towards  me? 

4.  Gdnu  i  git?,  o-61ka,  kinhia'na !  —  — 

My  little  pigeon,  fly  right  into  the  dovecot ! 

5.  Gindla  hdlakank ;  dtutu  pa/%tgi  — — 1|^_|  — 

This  way  follow  me,  before  it  is  full  daylight ! 

6.  At  mish  mbusha/aluapka  lakiam  w^ashash  gi'sht 

I  want  to  wed  yon,  for  you  aro  the  chief’s  son. 

7.  Kd-a  mish  nu  kd-a  ni  mbushdaluapka,  —  - 1 - -|~~ 

hilmdmasht  tuma  tud  gi'tkuapka.  - -| - - 1  — 

Very  much  I  covet  you  for  a  husband, 

For  in  times  to  come  you  will  live  in  affluence. 

8.  She:  Tatd  i  n’sh  tud  wo#6we,  wo%6we,  wo%6we? 

He:  j£-ukik  pi'la  dwank,  dwank,  dwank! 

She :  And  when  will  you  pay  for  me  a  wedding  gift  ? 

He:  A  canoe  I’ll  give  for  you  half  filled  with  water. 

9.  Wd warmish  kahidwuk  tdla  kdkekanka  j. - |  -  ±  «-  |  - 

He  spends  much  money  on  women  thinking  to  obtain  them  easily. 

10.  Mushmush  shudshipka  kdwantk  tchilloydga 

The  poor  youngster,  he  is  driving  one  cow  only. 

11.  Gdntala  kd-i  gaikanka  pushpushlisli  hislmdkshash ! 

It.  is  not  that  black  fellow  that  I  am  striving  to  secure ! 


COOING  AND  WOOING. 


12.  1-u  nenak  yan’w&n  1,  j.  ~  |  |  ^ 

f-u  n^nak  161al%?  1.  j.  ~  |  |  .i  _  _ 

They  say,  that  you  are  abandoned, 

They  say,  that  you  are  homeless. 

13.  N&nuk  kall'napka  w^wan’sh,  na/dshek  ’mutch^watk  tut'hi^na 

All  women  are  dead ;  only  an  old  man  is  tottering  about. 

14.  Ka-a  tidshi  snaw^dshash  nfsh  shu'-uashipk ! 

That  is  a  pretty  female  that  follows  me  up ! 

15.  W&k  1  mish  gltk  vul&lat  inotlla?  — 

Why  do  you  send  me  to  sleep  under  the  shadow  of  the  cottonwood-tree  ? 

16.  Nu'sh  ak  gfntak  1  witchnoka 

liilula  witchnoka  -i  ~  ~  |  -±  — 

That  ;s  because  you  love  me  that  you  rattle  around  the  lodge. 


17.  Tch&ki  mlsh  gunl'ta, 
tch&ki  mlsh  gunlda, 
huwali^ga  lulu-uash  skutatk, 
lulu-uash  skutatk  huwalidga. 


A  youngster  beyond  your  home,  a  young  man  beyond  your  lodge 

Ran  up  the  hill,  wrapped  in  fogs,  ran  up  the  mount  while  robed  in  mists. 


18.  Kayata  hudhe,  hudhekanka  tchaki,  (bis)  - ^  |  ^  | 

kay&ta  ludi,  ludikanka  tchaki.  (bis)  - - 1 1  ^  - 1 

Into  many  of  the  little  houses  ran  the  boy, 

Roughly  he  touched  many  of  the  little  houses,  the  boy. 


19  Gr^-n  lakl  wayo'sham  stu'tyantk  hud 

My  husband  has  the  voice  of  the  white  goose. 


20.  G^-u  lakl  ydkikam  shkutantki 

My  husband  is  dressed  in  the  feathers  of  the  jay-bird. 

21.  Yukikam  stu'tyantk  g^-u  lakl  -l  —  J-.J.  - 1  -l  ~  -  | 

My  husband  has  the  voice  of  the  mocking-bird. 

22.  P&lpali  wats&tka  hush61al%a 

He  is  bouncing  around  on  a  white  horse. 

23.  Tatsadka  w&ts  snuk&tkank  ~  ±  |  ~  _l  |  -  jl  ~ 


He  pets  the  horse  before  he  grasps  him. 

24.  Taplal  w6-a  hu'nuank  mu  stu't^antko 

Loudly  cries  the  spotted  loon  while  skimming  the  waters. 

25.  Wl-uka  hulld^ank  skude  huntchipka  -  -  - 1  ~ ±  _|  ± ~  | ±  ~ 

The  lark  flies  towards  me  grazing  the  ground  and  stopping  every  little  while. 
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26.  Wdk  i  ndsh  gfug  wetd7,  wetd7, - 1 1 - l |  — l 

i-d-uka  hd'lhiank  wetu7,  wetd7. - l  | - _l  |  ~_l 

Why  did  you  become  estranged,  estranged, 

By  running  in  neighbors’  houses  estranged,  estranged  T 

27.  Wdk  wennlluta  nusk  gftk? 
wdk  i  nusk  gi7tk  wennilota? 

Why  have  you  become  so  estranged  to  met 

28.  Kd-idsi  mdklaks  ko7lalk  tchawfk  sandholiug 

A  wicked  man  approaches  fast,  desirous  of  a  fight. 

29.  Shenuyatko  nl  wdti  luya/nitki 

I  flee  before  the  man  who  tramps  around  in  the  lodge,  knife  in  hand. 

30.  Kd-idshi  wdtsag  slikandkapka  kdkuapkug, 

kd-i  ni  shandhual  nd  kdktkinshkiuk.  -  ~  ±  |  ~  _l  |  ~  j.  > 


That  vicious  dog  assails  me  and  will  bite, 
But  I  prefer  not  to  scold  him  for  it. 


31.  KaZ-udshisk  topinkan  wdkanka, 
ydmat  tdluitgank  wdkanka. 


The  younger  brother  of  the  gray  wolf  is  howling, 
After  having  gone  North  he  is  howling. 


32.  Wdsh  a  ldka  gi'tk  gd7  n’sh  huyaha 

The  prairie-wolf  full  of  anger  runs  away  from  me. 

33.  Wdsh  lekd  gitk  washdlafy  tchfkdlank  wdtsat 


The  maddened  prairie-wolf  gets  away  riding  on  his  horse. 

34.  Wdsh  ldggaty  ni'sk  huyaha, 

wdsh  f  ldggatk’  ku  nlsh  huyaha !  ku-l-y&kd ! 

Crazy-minded  the  prairie-wolf  flees  me; 

Maddened  in  his  senses  he  runs  away  to  a  far-off  distanoe. 

35.  Kd-idshi  wdtch  genudla,  ~ ~ ^|_l_ 

hai  ydshinko,  yd-osink !  — : - |_l  ^  ^ 

A  vicious  steed  has  gone  out :  he  is  lost,  he  is  strayed! 

36.  Tatd  mish  kanl  ldpukni  ggndlla  ? 

Who  has  touched  you  at  both  places  f 


37.  A  nd  toks  shiwdga  shdwa, 

kdyutch  mish  pdtchnam  palaldant. 


I  hold  you  to  be  an  innocent  girl,  though  I  have  not  lived  with  you  yet. 


COOING  AND  WOOING. 


38.  TamMsh  p&sh  nil  tiimgna,  --|- 

w&tchagalam  wdash  sha' walsh  tiimgna.  ±  -  -  - 1  ±  ~  |  ± 

Over  and  over  they  tell  me, 

That  this  scoundrel  has  insulted  me. 

39.  Gdtala  stu'  new&l^a !  j.  ~  ~  |  j.  ~  |  ±  ~ 
tudtala  ts4yalal%’  if 

Right  ahead  I  follow  the  uphill  path ! 

Why  then  do  you  swing  the  body  around  1 

40.  W aiwash  gandila  shiw&ksliash, 
shlwamptchash  w aiwash  gandila. 

White  geese  saw  a  woman  hiding, 

Saw  an  old  maid  hiding  in  the  grass. 

41 .  Tuhush  5  willaslina,  _l  _  ~  |  _i  ~  ^ 

wilhaslasna,  willaslina.  -i-  • —  ~  |  jl  ~  — 

tuhush  5  willasla, 

wilhaslasna,  willasla.  - 1-  ^  - 

The  mud-hen  sprawls  on  the  top ; 

On  the  top  it  rests,  it  slides  from  the  top. 

42.  Wi-ilti  nu  shotelo'la,  _l  ~|_l  ^|_±  j.  ~ 

piimam  nu  u-4sh  goy4na. 

I  am  rolling  up  the  wl'l,  and  shall  walk  around  in  the  beavers’  den. 

43.  Ku'lsh  kuledtank  ki'  nak  en  gi', 

mune  kuledtank  kf  nak  6n  gi'.  ~  ~  w|_t ~| j.  — 

The  badger  entering  his  den  makes  nak,  nak,  nak, 

The  fat  (badger)  entering  makes  nak,  nak,  nak. 

44.  K&4  weh'sht  i  mish  shm&kalpsh  gi'sh  shapa; 

wdwanuish  gintak  sh4wal,  sh4wal.  j.  ~  - 

Just  now  yon  affirmed  that  hairless  you  were, 

Bnt  the  women  say,  that  hairy  you  are. 

45.  N&pal  ai  na'd  shuntdwa-udsha 

We  are  throwing  eggs  at  each  other. 

46.  E  antl4ya  m&yas  a 


II 


47.  Yuyuline'pka,  yuyuline'pka  l  —  — l 

48.  Yunigsh^e'ni  yulina 
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49.  Wdmri  taina,  wdnni  tema,  ~  ~  -i  w| - 1- 

wdnni  taina . ihT'-u-  i- I-  i-  u! 

A  different  young  woman  I  am  now;  ihf-u! 

50.  T dt  i  wdktcli  huk  a  telak  shayantildsha!  — iL|^_L|  — 1|  — 

Whence  have  you  carried  off  that  (man’s)  waistcoat* 

51.  Und  mish  sha  lueldla  tchaggdgatat  netilapkash 

Long  ago  they  killed  you  when  you  lay  under  the  serviceberry  bush. 

52.  Tchitclialuisli  kintdla,  ±  ~  - 1  ±  - 1  ±  - 

wd  warmish  ka-igoga.  —  ^|-i  — 

Young  chaps  tramp  around ; 

They  are  on  the  lookout  for  women. 

53.  Hinawala  !  hinawdla  !  - l  ~  ||  ~  l  ~ 

watchagam  weash,  watchagam  weash,  a. —  |_l 
mix' at  geno'ga,  mu7  at  geno'ga. 

Shake  your  head!  you  son  of  a  bitch,  and  go  South. 

54.  Girls  to  boys: 

Kd-i  mish  nu  witchta  tchilluydgash 

hu'kank  kaileak  skutash ; 

kd-i  nu  shandhuli  hiTmtcha  hishudtch%ash. 

Boys  to  girls: 

Kd-i  nu  shandhuli  ko-eptcha  snawddshash, 
kdkuapkash  lu'lp  gipkash. 

Girls:  Young  man,  I  will  not  love  you,  for  you  run  around  with  no  blanket  on ; 

I  do  not  desire  such  a  husband. 

Boy 8:  And  I  do  not  like  a  frog-shaped  woman  with  swollen  eyes. 

55.  Kdni  laid !  giuga  shloa  shlaniya !  — l  |  —  -l  j - 1 1  ~  -i  |  |  ~ 

Yon  say  you  are  rich !  and  you  don’t  even  spread  a  wild-cat’s  skin  ! 

56.  Ko'pe  buniVtchatko  stu'pat  wintila; 

nu'sh  shana-iilitko  nu'toks  misli  kd-i  sliand-uli. 

Lying  near  the  stove  you  are  going  to  drink  coffee ;  although  you  wanted  me  for 
a  wife,  I  do  not  want  you  for  a  husband. 

57.  Shinuitko  huyaka,  —  |  -J —  |  -^ —  |  — 

wdnuitko  huyaha.  ^ —  j  —  |  -^ —  |  — 

After  c —  she  went  to  hide ;  the  widow,  she  hid  herself. 

58.  Mu'ni  weiiuitko  gdlask  shipalkdnka 

The  stout  widow  is  stalking  around  intent  upon  the  business. 


COOING  AND  WOOING. 
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NOTES. 

I.  Erotic  songs  obtained  from  Chief  Johnson,  Minnie  Froben,  and  others,  in  the 
Klamath  Lake  dialect.  The  twelve  songs  obtained  from  Minnie  Froben  are  among  the 
prettiest  and  most  melodious,  as  for  instance  9. 16. 17. 18.  25. 26.,  and  the  eighteen  songs 
dictated  by  Johnson  are  of  importance  for  the  study  of  manners  and  customs,  viz:  6. 
7.  8.  10.  11.  19.  20.  28.  29.  41.  42.  43  etc. 

With  the  Indians  all  of  these  and  many  other  erotic  songs  pass  under  the  name  of 
pilpil  or  puberty  songs.  They  iuclude  lines  on  signs  of  womanhood,  courting,  love 
sentiments,  disappointments  in  love,  marriage  fees  paid  to  parents,  on  marrying  and  on 
conjugal  life.  Some  love  songs  have  quite  pretty  melodies.  A  few  songs  of  the  present 
interesting  series  of  song-lines  seem  to  treat  of  commonplace  subjects  only,  as  22.  to  24. ; 
28.  to  31 .,  while  others  apparently  contain  nothing  but  heartless  mockeries  and  satiric 
strictures,  like  9.  28.  40.  44.  But  they  all  refer  in  fact  to  love-making  and  kindred 
sentiments,  the  satiric  lines  confirming  the  proverbial  inclination  of  lovers  to  fight 
among  themselves.  I  have  deemed  appropriate  to  gather  all  these  songs  under  a 
heading  which  unmistakably  expresses  their  real  purport. 

182;  1.  The  accent  is  laid  sometimes  on  first,  sometimes  on  second  syllable.  This 
word  is  abbreviated  from  yuyuline'pka,  as  it  occurs  in  the  Modoc  pilpil  song.  The 
event  mentioned  here  is  followed  by  a  dance-feast ;  cf.  shuyu^alsh,  and  134,  21. 

182;  4.  ginhiena  “inside”  means  into  a  secluded  spot,  lodge  or  enclosure.  O-olka, 
o'laka  is  the  diminutive  of  o'lsh,  the  grayish  pigeon  with  the  plaintive  voice. 

182;  7.  gltkuapka,  a  contraction  of  gitko  gi-uapka  i. 

182;  8.  Pay  a  wedding  gift  is  equivalent  to  purchasing  a  girl  from  her  parents  for 
a  handsome  consideration. 

182;  11.  Sung  by  women.  The  original  as  given  to  me  does  not  contain  the 
negative  particle:  Gentala  nu  haikauka  pushpushlish  hishu&kshash. 

183;  12.  yan’w&n  i  stands  for  yanhuani  i. 

183  ;  13.  kali'napka :  they  are  not  only  “dead  but  out  of  sight”,  as  the  suffix  -apka 
indicates.  This  being  an  erotic  song-line,  kallnapka  simply  means  that  the  females 
looked  for  are  either  asleep  or  absent,  and  not  deceased,  as  kalina  would  seem  to 
indicate,  ’inutclffiwatk  for  k&Qiutehewatko ;  cf.  136,  5. 

183 ;  14. 15.  These  two  songs  follow  a  purely  anapaestic  metre,  No.  15  adding  two 
acata.'ectic  syllables  to  its  three  anapaests.  Compare  also  the  first  line  of  182 ;  7.  with 
one  supernumerary  syllable.  As  for  the  contents  of  183 ;  15.  compare  the  analogous 
Modoc  song  186;  51. 

183;  17.  Melody  very  engaging.  In  luluash  the  second  u  is  redoubled  for  metrical 
reasons.  Dactylic  rhythm  prevails  here,  in  16,  and  in  182;  11. 

183;  18.  That  is,  while  he  was  seeking  young  girls  inside  the  kayatas.  Melody 
very  beautiful. 

183;  19.  wayosliam,  possessive  case  of  waiwash,  q.  v. 

183;  20.  shkutfintki  stands  for  skutatko  gi  or  shkutan&tko  gi:  “he  is  wrapped  iu.” 

183;  21.  The  much  more  so,  because  he  is  in  his  festive  garb,  the  patash  and  Ms 
stuck  on  his  headdress. 

184;  26.  Melody  very  pretty.  A  young  woman  addresses  these  words  to  a  lover. 

184;  27.  Sung  by  young  women  who  have  fallen  out  with  their  beaux. 
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184 ;  28.  Said  to  be  an  erotic  song. 

184;  29.  luya/nitki  contracted  from  luya'nitko  gi.  Cf.  Note  to  183 ;  20. 

184;  30.  koktkinshkiuk.  The  proper  meaning  of  this  verb  is  “to  set  upon  like  a 
dragon-fly ”.  Shan&hual  is  an  uncommon  form  for  shanahd'li,  the  long  6  being  resolved 
into  its  component  sounds.  Cf.  n&wal,  and  184 ;  35. :  genu&la  for  geno'la. 

184 ;  31.  Why  did  the  wolf  howl?  The  reason  given  is  that  he  could  not  meet  any¬ 
body.  This  wolf  is  a  loving  young  man  who  was  looking  out  for  women. 

184 ;  32.  Sung  by  one  woman  and  repeated  by  a  female  chorus.  This  song-line 
treats  of  the  abandonment  of  a  female  by  her  husband  or  lover  for  some  reason. 

184 ;  33.  Pretty  melody.  The  song  refers  to  a  lover  disappointed  in  his  affections. 

184 ;  33.  tchlkla  w&tsatka  is  preferable  to  and  more  frequent  than  w&tsat,  w4tchtat, 
cf.  183 ;  22.  Alliteration  is  perceptible  in  this  song-line. 

184 ;  34.  The  w&sh  is  the  lover  of  the  girl  who  sings  this  song;  the  lover  is  com¬ 
pared  to  a  prairie-wolf  on  account  of  his  importunity  and  lack  of  moderation.  Com¬ 
parisons  of  lovers  with  quadrupeds  and  birds  are  frequently  met  with. 

184 ;  35.  yoshinko  for  yo-ishiank  o,  yo-ishink  ku:  he  is  running  astray. 

184;  37.  shiwdga.  In  the  objective  case  sometimes  inflected  like  sn&wedsh  woman 
80,  11.  sometimes  as  a  diminutive  noun,  as  here,  and  33,  10.  In  185;  40.  shiw&kshasli 
stands  incorrectly  for  shiw&gash,  through  phonetic  analogy  with  shiwamptchash  in  the 
same  song- 

185  ;  39  to  44,  perhaps  including  45,  have  a  literal  and  direct  meaning,  and  besides 
this  are  intended  to  convey  an  indirect  meaning,  which  is  of  an  obscene  character. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  songs  15  and  51. 

185;  41.  This  melodious  song  alludes  to  the  habit  of  mud-hens  to  rest  and  sprawl 
on  the  top  of  the  waves ;  wllhaslasna  depicts  their  motions  while  on  the  wave-top, 
willaslina  the  sprawling  observed  while  they  sail  down  from  it.  With  slight  phonetic 
variations,  this  same  melody  is  also  sung  as  follows :  Tdhosli  o  willaslin;  willaslasna, 
willaslina;  willasliin. 

185 ;  42.  wl'l  seems  connected  with  the  diminutive  word  wlPhaga,  young  deer. 

185 ;  43.  ki'  nak  8n  gi',  stands  for  gi'  nak,  nen  gi :  “  he  cries  nak,  so  he  cries 77 ; 
assuming  that  6n  is  abbreviated  from  nen. 

185 ;  45.  This  is  a  “dream”  song. 

185 ;  46.  Pilpil  song  worded  in  another  than  the  M&klaks  language. 

II.  Erotic  songs  obtained  from  Toby  ltiddle  and  J.  C.  D.  Kiddle  in  the  Modoc 
dialect.  The  Modoc  pilpil  songs  obtained  are  all  of  a  satiric  character. 

185;  47.  See  Klamath  Lake  pilpil  songs  182;  1. 

185 ;  48.  See  Klamath  Lake  collection  of  pilpil  songs  182 ;  2. 

186 ;  49.  Pilpil  tune  sung  by  girls.  Taina  is  equivalent  to  t’6na,  teiniw&ash  etc. 

186 ;  50.  A  song  repeated  for  hours  by  young  Modocs;  it  is  of  the  true  pilpil  kind. 

186 ;  51.  Originally  a  pilpil  song,  but  sung  now  by  children  playing  hide  and  seek. 

186 ;  52.  This  is  a  very  popular  and  prettily  tuned  Modoc  song. 

186 ;  53.  Sung  by  Modoc  girls  who  feel  themselves  importuned  by  their  lovers. 
Often  the  boys  join  them  by  singing  it  in  chorus.  This  well-meant  advice  of  sending 
the  boys  to  the  South,  no  doubt  to  the  Pit  Kiver  country,  is  to  keep  them  at  a  distance, 
for  the  song  refers  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  signs  of  puberty.  Watch&galam  is 
ftill  form  of  watch  5  gam,  for  which  w5  toll  am  is  sometimes  incorrectly  »nbstitnted. 
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186 ;  54.  This  satiric  carmen  ameebceum  is.  one  of  the  longest  pieces  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  contains  words  of  reprobation  addressed  by  disappointed  girls  to  their  ad¬ 
mirers.  Sung  in  chorus  by  both  sexes,  with  frequent  dacapos  after  different  tunes. 
The  suffix  -ash  repeats  itself  at  the  end  of  every  line  and  in  kokuapkash. 

186 ;  55.  This  little  iambic  improvisation  is  very  aphoristically  and  indistinctly 
worded,  but  is  endowed  with  perhaps  the  prettiest  tune  of  all  songs  in  this  collection. 
It  is  an  apostrophe  of  a  newly  married  wife  to  her  husband,  seeing  herself  deprived 
even  of  the  most  common  comfort,  a  small  tanned  fur-skin,  to  repose  on  and  to  avoid 
the  dampness  of  the  bare  soil. 

186 ;  56.  A  lover  is  taunted  on  account  of  his  predilection  for  the  white  man’s 
habits.  The  Modocs  say  this  is  a  song  of  the  Klamath  Lakes. 

186 ;  58.  Admits  of  no  literal  translation. 


SONGS  OF  SATIRE. 

I. 

1 .  K&tchkal  fi'y  ank  ammy amna 

He  goes  around  giving  away  sticks  of  tobacco,  and  is  very  noisy  about  it. 

2.  Get  geno'la  tsi&lash  patso'k  Yamakfshamkshi 

This  man  has  started  out  to  feed  on  salmon  among  the  northern  Indians. 

3.  Tu'sh  hu  wikd  n^nu  shdsha  walwash  tchllamnu  ? 


Where  is  it,  that  close  by  on  a  hill  wafw ash-geese  are  crowding  together? 

4.  Gd-u  k&ni  vu'lkashti  w&tch  hushdtcliipka? - l  | - l  |  — l  |  ^ — l  |  - — 

WTio  rides  up  to  me  on  my  horse,  borrowed  of  me  ? 

5.  Tidshd  kdkatk  i  shdwa,  hashu&tan’  i!  - i| - - 

You  think  you  are  finely  dressed;  then  mind  your  own  dress! 

6.  Vli'l/ashti  kili'wash  shkutatk  u’hlutnina 

He  dresses  in  a  borrowed  woodpecker-blanket  and  trails  it  along  on  the  ground. 

7.  K&  tal  hu'k  mft  shdtaluatk?  s  ~  |  -t  ~  |  ±  ~  _ 

Ke'  lish  tok  wal^&tchkatko  gull  - |~_i 

Who  is  he,  the  alleged  wealthy  man  ? 

She  has  entered  the  house  of  a  poorly  dressed  husband. 

8.  Lelahdwitko  w&tck  wu^dyi  -  - 

Slow-running  horses  he  paid  for  his  wife. 
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9.  Ameta  tewank  vu'ya  teiniwash  ± [  _l  _  |  _l  _  |  _l  _  _ 

The  young  girl  shakes  her  body  when  planting  the  caruass-stick  into  the  ground. 

10.  Amgta  ya/kuank  vuyamna  j. ~  ~|_l  _  ~|_l  _ 

Shaking  her  body  she  broke  the  camass-spade. 

11.  Lakiam  pe-ia  mat  sha  kiiila  kiwalapata 

The  chief’s  daughter,  they  say,  was  dragged  along  the  ground. 

12.  1  haktchampesk  wenni  tchikolal^a, 

klitisham  w^ash  wenni  tchikol41%’  i.  .  _ |_f _ 

You.  always  strangely  stride  on  on  your  long  legs. 

The  crane’s  progeny,  you  walk  strangely  long-legged. 

1 3.  E-ukski  wash  tenuyaga  ha/la-a  k&la  _ (_l _ _ |  —  — 

A  young  woman  from  Klamath  Marsh  is  swallowing,  swallowing. 

14.  Wika-t^lantko  tcka'lish  pawa  hu 

Short-faced  like  a  porcupine  that  fellow  is  eating. 

15.  Liielat  ku'nksh  hi't ;  yanta,  yanta 

Kill  ye  that  fellow  on  the  spot !  down  with  him,  down,  down ! 

1 6.  Ka/utehish  gu'lo  samenaki’  wo'n  lakl  _ i|_. _ l| _  _ 

When  the  female  wolf  has  devoured  the  elk-buck  she  cries  for  more. 

1 7 .  Shun ul-uya  shu&ktcha  ~  ~  jl  |  ~  ■ _ l ] ;  ~ 

I  feel  unwell  and  hence  am  sobbing. 

II. 

1 8.  Ledsh&ntak  wiwakni'ka ;  galgaikanka _ _ _ 

They  whipped  a  telltale ;  he  is  now  sobbing. 

19.  Bl'nash  mut  hu  hlivash  tilankansha ! 

The  root-basket,  they  say,  is  swinging  to  and  fro  on  Bi'ns  back. 

20.  L6-i  loyan  16yak,  16-i  loyan  loyak 

2 1 .  fi-ukshikni  tenuy£ash  hald,  hala-a  ^  - - l  | _ _ l  _  | _ l  | _ l  _ 

A  maiden  of  the  Klamath  Lakes  is  swallowing,  devouring. 

22.  Nfgga  heug  h^yo,  ni'gga  hdyo  h^we  _ ~| a ~  _ |_l  , _ 

tumi  niggS,  tiimi  m'gga  | _ ||  ^  _  | _ 


NOTES. 

The  feelings  which  dictated  these  sarcastic  song-lines  are  those  of  derision,  satire 
and  criticism.  The  majority  are  of  a  drastic,  some  even  of  a  crude  and  very  offensive 
character,  scourging  mercilessly  the  infirmities  observed  on  fellow-men.  Many  of  them 
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also  pass  as  puberty  songs,  but  I  have  preferred  to  class  these  uuder  the  heading  of 
songs  of  satire.  Some  are  sung  with  melodies,  others  are  spoken  and  recited  only. 

I.  Satiric  songs  obtained  in  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect  from  Chief  Johnson,  Minnie 
Froben  and  others. 

189;  1.  u'yank.  In  this  term  the  prefix  u-  gives  the  shape  in  which  the  tobacco 
was  given  away. 

189;  2.  Refers  to  somebody  going  to  the  Dalles  or  other  place  along  the  Columbia 
River.  Cf.  page  93,  Note. 

189 ;  3.  In  this  verse  there  are  four  particles  pointing  either  to  distance  or  to  eleva¬ 
tion  (altitude) :  tu'sh,  hu,  the  -u  suffixed  to  nen  (nen  hu)  and  to  tchflamna.  This  song 
is  sung  by  a  woman,  who  hears  (nen)  for  the  first  time  of  this  assembling  of  geese; 
sh4sha  waiwash  stands  for  sheshash  waiwash,  or  sheshatko  waiwash:  birds  called 
waiwash=geese. 

189;  5.  A  young  woman  is  the  object  of  this  song-line. 

189;  6.  Woodpecker-scalps  of  shining  colors  are  still  in  use  for  ornamenting  vari¬ 
ous  articles  of  dress,  implements,  &c.  u’hlutulna :  he  flaunts  it  and  parades  in  it. 

189;  7.  Ka  tal?  who  then?  who  after  all?  abbreviated  from  kani  tala.  Dresses 
made  of  wal^atchka-skins  passed  for  the  poorest  and  meanest  of  all  garments. 

190 ;  9.  This  is  sung  by  men  only. 

190;  13.  A  satire  on  feminine  voracity.  Sung  by  Klamath  women  from  Klamath 
Marsh.  Cf.  below,  190 ;  21. 

190;  12.  haktch&mpesh ;  -pesh  is  the  suffix  ptchi  phonetically  altered,  the  word 
introducing  a  comparison  of  the  “  striding  one  ”  with  the  young  klitisKcrane  in  the 
same  song.  A  sarcasm  on  a  long-legged  person  with  swinging  gait. 

190;  16.  Regularly  worded,  this  proverb-like  verse  would  read  as  follows:  Ka'- 
utchish  gu/lu  wo'nJ&kiash  shamenakia. 

II.  Satiric  songs  obtained  in  the  Modoc  dialect  from  Toby  Riddle  and  J.  C.  D. 
Riddle. 

190;  18.  A  tatler  has  received  the  deserved  bodily  punishment  for  his  gossip-tales. 
Of  the  first  word  no  grammatic  analysis  could  be  obtained  in  either  tribe. 

190;  19.  The  business  of  gathering  edible  roots  devolves  exclusively  on  women, 
but  here  an  old  man,  Bin,  who  still  lives  among  the  Modoc  at  Yaneks,  is  indulging  in 
this  useful  pastime.  That ’s  where  the  point  of  the  satire  lies.  Hlivash  is  a  word 
unknown  to  the  Klamath  Lake  people  in  the  signification  of  “basket”. 

190;  20.  Sung  by  the  national  deity  when  foiled  in  the  attempt  of  killing  five 
lynxes  by  throwing  stones  at  them ;  repeated  from  the  shashapkSleash,  page  126,  3. 
Cf.  Note. 

190;  21.  To  be  found  in  another  version  among  the  Klamath  Lake  songs;  there  it 
refers  to  a  female  living  on  Klamath  Marsh,  not  on  Klamath  Lake. 

190;  22.  This  tune  was  with  many  similar  ones  improvised  by  the  Modocs,  who 
visited  the  East  a  short  time  after  the  Modoc  war,  on  seeing  crowds  of  blacks  filling 
the  streets.  All  Indians  feel  at  first  a  peculiar  very  strong  aversion  against  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  race,  though  subsequently  they  often  become  friends  and  intermarry. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SONGS 


Obtained  in  the  Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc  Dialects. 


1.  K6-i  ak  a  na'pka  Ydmatkni  gatpam’ndka 


Disastrous  times  we  had  when  the  Northern  Indians  arrived. 

2.  Na'mi  wika=slntko  mukash  ha'ma  _ - 1  ±  ~  ^  |  - 

I  hear  the  owl’s  cry  and  very  near  it  seems  to  he. 

3.  Mbu'shant  kaila  hamo'la,  -l  ~  |  ±  ~  |  ±  ~  _ 

shitchdkta  na/ts  kaila, 
shiukuapkuka  na'ts  ka'la.  _ l  | _ ■  —  |  — 

In  the  morning  the  Earth  resounded, 

Incensed  at  us  was  the  Earth, 

For  to  kill  us  wanted  the  Earth. 


4.  Wdkaptch  nen  hl'tksh  fi-ukshi  ne'pka, 
nu'  kam  hftksh  telu'lit. 

To  see  how  Klamath  Marsh  appears  from  there, 

I  wish  to  look  down  on  it  from  that  height. 

5.  Kii-idshi  nil  kfpash  nu  lulina 

Dressed  in  poor  garments  I  stray  around. 

3.  Tutfyash  nu  lulina  ~ j.|_ 

I  am  going  astray  while  dreaming. 

7.  Kapkdblandaks !  o'kst  a  tkaldga  nddwa 

Be  silent !  her  body  arises  from  the  dead  to  scream ! 

8.  Mti'ni  nu  laki  gi,  kd-i  kdnam  shldkish ;  -~\- 

kd-idsha  ne-ul%6ga  kaila  tilangddsha.  _i  ~  ~  | . 

I  am  a  potent  chief,  nobody  controls  me ; 

The  mischief-doing  world  I  upset. 


9.  “Kaila  nd  shulgmoke'dsha”, 


ke'nta  kailatat  tgi'kdlan  shuina.  -  -  - 1 - 


“I  take  the  Earth  up  in  my  arms  and  with  it  whirl  around  in  a  dance 
On  this  soil  I  am  standing  and  singing  [the  above  words]. 
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10.  Aishish  kai  nil  sha-ulo'la,  - |_l~ 

yuhaneash  kai  nu  sha-ulo'la.  ~~\j.  ~|_l^ —  |-i~ 

I  Aishish  I  shall  brandish,  I  shall  brandish  my  huge  sword. 

1 1 .  Aishishash  hun  g&ldshui,  ±  ~  ~  |  -  ±  ~ 

hu'  mish  hh'  shnekshituapka.  ±  ~  - 

Go  to  meet  Aishish ;  he  will  save  you. 

12.  Tidsh  hun  liulekdn  tchidlash  shakatchdala ! 

Halloo!  let  us  form  a  circle  and  screen  the  salmon  against  sun-heat! 

13.  Kilidshi'ga  sh^polamna  -■ — ^ 

They  carry  long-necked  ducks  on  their  backs. 

14.  Kaukdtsi  Yaina  wo'n  a  shu-u'dshant  i! 

Follow  up  the  elk  and  chase  him  upon  Kauk^tsi  Mountain  ! 


NOTES. 

The  first  eight  songs  are  worded  in  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect,  the  third  is  of  a 
mythic  character.  Songs  7-12  are  worded  in  Modoc;  8  and  9  are  K’muk&mtchiksh 
songs.  A  few  songs  or  fragments  of  such,  which  would  come  nearest  to  what  we 
call  nursery  or  Mother  Goose’s  songs,  will  be  found  in  the  Myth  of  the  Bear  and  the 
Antelope:  120,  11.  12.  13.  121,  9.  17.  122,  12. 13. 

192 ;  1.  This  song  is  sung  by  women  only,  and  seems  to  point  to  an  ancient  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  country  by  tribes  from  the  North  or  from  Columbia  River. 

192 ;  2.  The  owl’s  cry  is  of  fatal  augury. 

192;  3.  Girls’  song.  When  at  sunrise  a  haze  or  fog  extends  over  the  country,  this 
is  supposed  to  be  a  sign  of  the  Earth’s  wrath  against  men. 

192;  5.  ki'pash  is  no  word  at  all,  but  seems  to  stand  for  gitko-ptchi. 

192;  7.  The  Indians  were  reticent  about  the  meaning  of  this  song,  and  hence  I 
presumed  that  o'k  was  intended  to  mean  some  deceased  person,  since  these  are  spoken 
of  as  hu'k,  he,  she.  Then  the  sense  would  be:  “Be  silent!  that  dead  squaw  is  arising 
to  sing  a  loud  song.”  One  Indian  informed  me  that  o'ksta  meaut  a  squaw,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  it  o'ksht  (hunkishtU).  Cf.  Note  to  35,  8  and  page  130,  second  Note. 

192;  8.  These  trochaic  verses  are  called  the  K’mukamtchiksh-song,  and  a  variant, 
t  ad-lam,  exists  for  k&nam.  The  alliteration  of  the  k’s  and  n’s  is  very  conspicuous. 
The  meaning  was  given  as  follows:  “I  the  omnipotent  and  unseen  ruler  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  will  chastise  and  turn  it  over  for  the  manifold  crimes  committed  in  it  by  Indians 
and  men  of  other  races.” 

192;  9.  This  is  another  K’mukamtch-song,  in  which  he  menaces  to  destroy  the 
world  for  its  misdoings.  I  have  put  the  first  line  in  quotation  marks,  because  it  forms 
the  words  or  text  of  the  song.  The  first  line  is  sung  about  a  dozen  times  before  the 
second  is  sung  once. 

193 ;  10.  Christian  song,  referring  to  the  day  of  last  judgment.  Aishish,  who  is 
a  deity  representing  the  powers  of  nature  with  animal  attributes,  has  been  in  the 
mind  of  some  Modocs  identified  with  Jesus. 

13 
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193;  11.  Song  of  Christian  origin,  in  which  Aishish  is  also  identified  with  Jesus 
for  no  other  reason  than  a  fancied  similarity  of  names. 

193;  12.  When  of  a  party  of  fishing  girls  one  catches  a  salmon  or  other  large  fish, 
all  the  others  quit  their  lines,  arrive  on  the  spot,  roast  the  fish  while  singing  these 
words  and  eat  it  up. 

193 ;  13.  This  song  is  common  to  Modocs  and  Klamath  Lakes  and  is  descriptive 
of  children  amusing  themselves  with  ducks.  Pretty  melody. 


TUNES  AND  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS. 

WAR  WHOOPS. 

wdaha  wea  wdyaha,  kawe'ha  kaweiha,  kawe'ha 
ka'  ka'  ka',  wdha  wea  wdyaha 

3  n6ke  n6ke  n6ke . 

howiena'  howiena',  tehdlam  tchalam  widna  wiena 
howiena'  howiena',  tehdlam  etc. 

6  hi  ellovd  hi  ellovd  hi  ellovd 

nkeiha  n^eiha  n^eiya,  nkeiya . n^d-u. 

a'-oho  a'-oho  e-oh6 . i-ihi,  i-ihi-I,  i-uhu 

HUMMING  TUNES. 

9  diainaini  dianandna,  diatainia  diatanana 

tananani  nannanani,  taninanani  tanni  naninanani 
taindnni  tanindnna,  tainaina  taninaini,  tananana 
12  tani  tayandni  tani  na'nenani 

nanatd  tdannana  nanatd  nanatdana  nateana 
kanenatdna  nenankandna  tenandnate 
15  nianaindn  kianaindn,  kianainia  nainan  nainian 
kalena  tend,  kalena  tend,  kalena  tend 
nawetana  nawetiya,  nawetana  nawetia 
18  liggaiha  liggaiha,  ha'hai  liggaiha, 
e  bi  tchuima,  liggaiha  liggaiha. 
widshiggaya  hi'a,  widshiggaya  hi'a 
21  ha'  ho  widshiggaya  ho;  ha'  ho  ha'  ho,  widshiggaya  ho. 
yuhili'  yiihali'  gdya,  yuhill'  yuhali'  gdya 
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ta7-inanndn  na7-inndnn&n,  ta7-inndnn&n  na7-inndnndn 
ta  nanianai  naniana,  td  nanidnai  ndniana 

walwildga  palpildga,  walwildga  palpildga  3 

pdlpilega  pdlpilega,  pdlpilega  etc. 

DANCING  TUNES. 

A.  Tunes  heard  during  Puberty-Dances 

ho7-wina  we'na  tclidlam  tchdlam  wdna 
uha  u-ai  hai  hai  hdvdl&li, 
hdhai  u-ai  hehai  hdvdldli. 

witcha  kenna,  witcha  kdna  keno7,  wftcha  kenna  ken6 
nft  kdno  kdno  kdno,  n’o  kdno  n’o  keno  kdno 

B.  Tunes  adopted  from  Shasti  Indians. 

hui'no  ho  hotino  hu-h  huino  hu7tnino  ku'ino  ho-o 
wfnna  hadina  hdwina,  hd-ina  a-a,  hdwina  nd-ina 
tdyo  wfnno  lioyo  wfnna  nd,  weyawinna  nd,  heyowinnd 
ho  owfuno  heya'nlia  kina  ho-owfnna  heya'nlia  kena 
he-annowinnd,  innatd  lowinna,  he-eanno  wfnna 
hewii7  iwinnand  o  wi'nna  dho  hana  wfnna  dho 
hiinnandwiya  nd-uya  ndyua  hannand-uya  o-uya 
hc'wa  enna  hd-au  wennda  hd-aunnd  heya  wennd 
ha  wenn5  hahiyd  wennd  wennd  ha  wenna,  awend  hewd 
h6  ninu  henu  hend  inu7  ho-inu  hdnino-u  henfi7 

C.  Dance  and  war  tunes  adopted  from  Snake  Indians. 

hd winna  had-inna  no7,  l'nna  hawfnna  hdwinna  no7 
hd-a  wenne,  a  hda,  heahe,  hda  wenne  21 

hawed7  wenna,  hau-d,  hawennd  e'nna,  hawd 

D.  Dancing  tune  heard  from  Warm  Spring  Indians. 
kanf  Iuya . uya  tasf  wene  nasi 
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E.  Modoc  dancing  tunes. 

h(k>  h^o  h4o  lieo,  h&>  heo  h^o  heo 
haudidusa  haudidusa  haudidusa  haudidusa  ' 

3  stan  st&n  st&ni  assi  st&ni  assi 
hoyd-inna  hoyd-inna, 

hoyd  winna  hoyd  winna,  hoyd  winna'-a/. 

6  Mwdnen-i'  hawgnndnaha,  hawdnndn&ha  hawen@n-f 
iwop  tcharle  komtuho' 

TUNES  HEARD  AT  FUNERALS. 

kdlakennu  kdlakennu  kdlakennu  kdlakenu . kelaya-a 

9  1  aha  ha  ldhaha  l&haha  ldhaha . 

hihihi . yuyaya  yuyaya . hihihi . 

hdya  hetia  hdya  heua  hdya  heua 


NOTES. 

194;  1-8.  These  whoops  and  times  were  sung  by  Modoc  warriors  when  on  the 
war-path,  or  after  their  return  in  remembrance  of  their  exploits.  The  whoops  were 
chanted  and  howled  while  going  round  in  a  circle  for  one  to  two  hours;  even  now 
they  are  heard  on  solemn  occasions.  This  uniform  performance  was,  however,  inter¬ 
rupted  sometimes  by  feigned  attacks  on  a  supposed  hostile  force  lying  in  ambush  or 
inarching  past.  A  scalp-dance  tune,  beginning  with  nkeiha,  is  added,  also  battle  cries. 

194;  2.  The  ka/  ka/  ka/  refrain  serves  as  an  incidental  interruption  of  the  w6aha- 
and  other  whoops.  They  pronounce  it  almost  voicelessly  by  tapping  their  hands  upon 
the  blown-up  mouth  or  cheeks  in  a  quick  measure. 

194 ;  3.  The  n6ke  n6ke  is  sung  either  as  an  introduction  to  the  howiena'- whoop,  or 
as  a  conclusion  to  it.  It  is  pronounced  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  ka'  ka/,  and  often 
accentuated  noke'. 

194 ;  7.  This  scalp-dance  tune  is  one  of  the  many  heard  at  these  dances  during  the 
earlier  Modoc  wars.  A  peeled  tree,  sometimes  twenty  feet  high,  was  planted  into  the 
ground,  otter  and  rabbit  skins  fastened  on  or  near  the  top,  and  below  them  the  scalps 
of  the  enemies  killed  in  battle.  Forming  a  wide  ring  around  this  pole  (wdlash)  the 
tribe  danced,  stood  or  sat  on  the  ground,  looking  sometimes  at  solitary  dancers,  moving 
and  yelling  (ya/ka)  around  the  pole,  or  at  others,  who  tried  to  shake  it,  or  at  fleet 
horses  introduced  to  run  inside  of  the  ring.  Circular  dances  are  of  course  performed 
by  joining  hands. 

194;  8.  These  are  the  war-whoops  alluded  to  in  23,  15.  Of.  aohou'tchna  in 
Dictionary. 

194;  9  etc.  1  include  under  the  heading  “humming  tunes”  lively  tunes  of  short, 
ever  returning  periods  of  words  whose  signification  is  generally  obliterated.  Some 
of  them  may  include  archaic  words  and  forms  no  longer  understood  by  the  present 
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generation,  while  others  contain  words  of  the  language  actually  in  use  but  ground  down 
or  defaced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  unintelligible.  The  variations  in  which 
these  songs  are  sung  are  infinite  in  number,  since  they  are  fancifully  produced  at  the  will 
of  the  singer.  I  thought  it  sufficient  to  give  a  few  of  these  variations  only,  and  took 
care  to  mark  the  higher  pitch  of  the  voice,  a  sort  of  musical  arsis,  by  the  accentuation. 
The  majority  of  them  form  an  accompaniment  to  the  motions  made  while  gambling. 

194 ;  9-17  were  obtained  from  a  young  Indian,  Frank,  living  on  the  Williamson 
River.  Cf.  page  91,  second  Note. 

194 ;  1G.  kalena  tend  is  rendered  by :  “ye  are  all  dead  at  once’7;  which  means:  all 
of  you  have  lost  in  the  game. 

194 ;  18-195 ;  4.  Playing  tunes  sung  by  Modoc  and  Klamath  Lake  Indians  when 
sitting  at  a  spelshna  or  other  game,  also  while  musing,  travelling  or  working ;  given  by 
Jeff.  C.  D.  Riddle.  The  person  who  deals  the  sticks  in  the  spelshna- game  is  the  one 
who  sings  the  tune. 

194 ;  18  and  19.  20  and  21.  22.  Melodious  tunes  sung  by  Modocs  and  recently 
introduced  among  these  Indians. 

195 ;  2.  3.  These  are  among  the  most  frequent  tunes  hummed  while  playing  the 
spffishna-game.  Like  3  and  4, 1  and  2  are  often  sung  alternately. 

195 ;  3.  4.  These  words  are  made  up  from  the  terms  by  which  butterflies  are  called: 
walwilegash,  yapalpuleash. 

A.  These  dance-tunes,  195 ;  5-9,  are  in  use  among  the  Klamath  Lake  people  and 
were  obtained  from  Minnie  Froben.  The  first  of  them  sounds  almost  like  194 ;  4.  5. 
Little  bells  are  often  rung  while  dances  are  performed  and  dance-tunes  are  sung. 
Women  and  girls  of  the  Modoc  tribe  end  their  songs  with  a  protracted  i  n,  while  the 
men  habitually  conclude  them  with  a  loud  u-o'hu. 

B  and  D.  Obtained  from  Dave  Hill;  sung  among  the  Klamath  Lake  people. 

0.  Given  by  Long  John’s  Ben.  They  begin  with  the  sound  h-,  like  the  majority 
of  the  Shasti  tunes. 

E.  All  obtained  from  Jeff.  0.  D.  Riddle. 

196;  1.  Repeated  indefinitely,  as  soon  as  dancing  assumes  a  quicker  measure. 
Compare  with  it  the  song  of  the  skunk  162 ;  7,  that  of  the  quiver,  163 ;  8,  and  Notes. 

196 ;  3.  st4ni ,full,  seems  to  allude  to  the  formation  of  a  ring  for  dancing.  Cf.  st/i 
hash&mpka  23,  12.  and  what  is  said  of  196 ;  7. 

196 ;  4.  5.  The  last  group  in  this  tune,  hoyo  winna/  a',  serves  sometimes  as  a  refrain, 
sometimes  as  a  stop. 

196 ;  7.  Of  foreign  introduction,  as  shown  by  the  sound  r.  Sung  in  alternation 
with  stan,  stan  196;  3  and  said  to  come  from  Warm  Spring  Indians.  196;  2  sounds 
very  much  like :  “ how  do  you  do,  sir?” 

196;  8.  Probably  contains  the  words:  k’lekd  a  hfi,  “he,  she  is  dead”;  kelayAa 
serves  as  a  refrain,  sometimes  as  a  stop. 

196 ;  9.  The  day  before  the  funeral  of  Pukish,  mentioned  in  Doctor  John’s  trial,  I 
heard  his  aged  mother  sing  this  tune.  Other  mourners  in  the  funeral  tent  sang  what 
is  contained  in  196 ;  8. 10. 

196 ;  10.  Funeral  tune  heard  from  Snake  Indians  at  Y&neks,  on  Klamath  reserva¬ 
tion.  They  join  hands  and  sing  this  melancholy  tune  for  hours ;  the  higher  the  deceased 
stood  in  his  tribe,  the  longer  lasts  the  wailing. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  structure  of  American  languages,  and  on  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  their  study,  will,  I  presume,  be  acceptable  to  the 
studious  at  a  time  when  the  first  grammar  of  the  Klamath  language  ever 
composed  is  presented  to  them. 

Students  entering  into  the  vast  domain  of  American  languages  find 
themselves  puzzled  and  bewildered  by  many  facts  and  peculiarities  which 
never  occurred  to  them  during  their  study  of  the  classic  tongues  in  which 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  delivered  their  orations.  Like  other  illiterate 
languages,  those  of  America  bear  within  themselves  phenomena  which 
appear  to  us  as  strange  peculiarities  and  mysterious  fancies,  but  also  pre¬ 
sent  a  grand  and  fascinating  aspect  like  any  product  of  nature  undefiled 
and  unaltered  by  the  artifice  of  man. 

Superficial  minds  are  easily  repelled  by  the  oddities  of  Indian  sounds, 
some  of  which  are  croaking  or  strongly  nasalizing,  partly  faucal  or  other¬ 
wise  unpronounceable,  and  disagreeing  in  their  phonetic  rules  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  from  all  their  former  notions  of  language.  But  the  educated,  who 
at  once  perceive  that  they  have  to  deal  with  a  problem  of  natural  science, 
readily  comprehend  that  these  freaks  of  human  speech  are  worth  a  pene¬ 
trating  study.  The  phonetic  side  of  an  Indian  language,  in  fact  of  any 
language  whatever,  can  be  but  very  imperfectly  acquired  from  books,  and 
what  I  offer  below  under  “Pronunciation”,  “Mode  of  utterance”,  in  the 
phonologic  section  of  the  Grammar,  should  be  considered  as  only  an 

attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  real  utterance  of  this  upland  language. 
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More  diversity  may  be  discovered  in  the  morphologic  structure  than 
in  the  phonetics  of  the  languages  of  America.  This  variety  is  so  bewilder- 
ing,  so  disagreeing  with  our  old-time  notions  of  language,  that  the  classify¬ 
ing  tendency  of  our  age  has  endeavored  to  simplify  this  apparent  chaos  by 
imagining  a  general  category  under  which  all  American  languages  could 
be  classed.  Fr.  Lieber  styled  them  holophrastic;  Du  Ponceau  called  them 
incorporating,  but  applied  this  characteristic  only  to  those  languages  of 
America  the  verbal  inflection  of  which  he  was  able  to  investigate.  The 
truth  is,  that  no  general  characteristic  can  be  applied  to  them  that  would 
clearly  distinguish  them  from  many  other  tongues  spoken  in  both  hemi¬ 
spheres;  like  these,  they  are  all  agglutinative,  many  of  them  polysynthetic, 
though  in  very  different  degrees;  their  transitive  verb  is  governed  by  its 
object,  the  intransitive  by  its  subject;  the  distinction  between  noun  and 
verb  is  morphologically  but  an  imperfect  one,  though  this  imperfect  dis¬ 
tinction  varies  in  degrees  between  the  various  linguistic  families.  Many 
American  tongues  do  not  possess  any  form  for  the  plural  in  nouns,  while 
others  have  one  regular  plural  ending  or  a  variety  of  such,  or  a  distributive 
form  answering  to  some  extent  to  a  plural.  Some  languages  have  no  ad¬ 
jectives,  strictly  considered,  but  use  participial  forms  instead;  others  possess 
real  adjectives,  and  to  form  their  plural  reduplicate  the  latter  part  of  the 
term.  Synthesis  is  carried  to  an  extreme  wherever  the  verbal  inflection 
is  no  longer  the  vehicle  of  purely  relational  categories,  but  associates  with 
them  material  ideas  as  those  of  beginning,  continuation,  distance  and  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  object  spoken  of,  negation,  desire,  approximation,  and  others 
which  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  sphere  of  verbal  inflection.  The  verb 
with  its  incorporated  subject-  and  object-pronoun  then  becomes  a  whole 
sentence,  and  its  derivational  affixes  often  accumulate  in  a  degree  which  is 
quite  perplexing.  Other  languages  run  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction, 
that  of  analytic  development  They  separate  the  pronouns  from  the  verb 
governing  them,  possess  only  two  tenses,  but  very  few  modes  and  voices, 
express  by  separate  terms  what  other  languages  indicate  by  derivation,  and 
reject  the  apparent  luxury  of  nominal  cases,  of  the  dual  and  of  the  various 
forms  for  the  plural. 

The  diversity  of  American  languages  shows  itself  in  their  syntax  not 
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less  than  in  their  morphology.  Generally  the  structure  of  a  sentence  is 
simple,  being  based  only  on  the  coordinative  and  adversative  principle.  But 
where  there  is  a  lack  of  the  relative  pronoun,  or  an  inadequate  supply  of 
conjunctions,  as  in  the  dialects  of  the  Mask6ki  family,  verbals  are  necessary 
to  supplant  them.  This  produces  encapsulated  sentences,  which,  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  verbal,  soon  become  tiresome  through  monotony, 
and  diminish  the  perspicuity  and  comprehensibility  of  the  spoken  word. 

A  continued  study  of  the  Klamath  language  has  convinced  me  that  it 
occupies  a  middle  position  between  the  extremes  of  synthetic  and  analytic 
structure  just  referred  to,  but  that,  nevertheless,  it  shows  very  plainly  all 
the  characteristics  of  agglutinative  tongues.  The  distinction  between  the 
noun  and  the  verb  is  made  pretty  clear,  although  most  substantives  can  be 
considered  as  nomina  verbalia ;  the  verb  is  not  overloaded  with  forms  point¬ 
ing  to  material  ideas,  neither  with  tenses,  modes,  nor  voices,  and  possesses  no 
real  personal  conjugation.  As  to  derivation,  Klamath  is  undoubtedly  poly¬ 
synthetic  in  its  affixes,  the  suffixes  preponderating  largely  over  the  prefixes, 
and  differing  from  them  in  their  functions.  Outside  of  Klamath  and  the 
dialects  of  the  Dakota  stock,  but  few  languages  have  been  discovered  in 
which  the  prefix  indicates  the  exterior  form  of  the  verbal  subject  or  object, 
or  even  the  quality  of  the  verbal  action.  Keduplication  for  inflectional 
purposes  is  as  well  developed  here  as  it  is  in  Pima  and  Selish  and  forms 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  language.  As  to  its  syntax,  Kla¬ 
math  may  be  called  analytic;  a  profusion  of  conjunctions  relieve  it  of  the 
too  frequent  use  of  participial  and  similar  constructions,  as  does  also  the 
relative  pronoun  hat,  and  the  use  of  the  substantive  verb  gi  simplifies  the 
verbal  inflection  to  a  great  extent. 

These  and  other  characteristics  impart  to  the  language  of  the  MA- 
klaks  a  well-defined  type,  and  approach  it  to  some  of  the  tongues  of 
modern  Europe,  in  which  analysis  has  not  preponderated  over  synthesis. 
An  attentive  study  of  the  numerous  texts  obtained  from  the  Indians,  paired 
with  constant  comparison  of  Klamath  structure  with  the  structure  of  many 
foreign  and  American  languages,  could  alone  furnish  a  solid  basis  for 
establishing  the  grammatic  rules  of  this  'upland  tongue.  The  rhythmic, 
stately,  and  energetic  tenor  of  its  periods,  especially  those  of  the  larger 
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mythologic  pieces,  will  please  every  student  who  has  ever  lent  his  attentive 
ear  to  the  well-poised  periods  of  Roman  historians,  and  will  even  evoke 
comparison  with  them,  not  as  to  their  contents,  but  as  to  the  flow  of  the 
well-constructed  sentences,  which  appear  in  these  narratives. 


Oral  language  is  formed  of  voiced  and  audible  units  of  thought,  called 
words,  which  consist  of  sounds  grouped  together  and  possess  definite  and 
conventional  meanings.  To  be  understood  by  the  tribe,  people,  or  race 
which  converses  in  it,  a  language  must  necessarily  follow  certain  laws, 
which  are  partly  of  a  logical,  partly  of  a  conventional  nature. 

The  scope  of  a  scientific  grammar  therefore  consists  in  presenting  these 
laws:  (1)  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  the  present  status,  or  some  given 
historic  stage  of  the  language,  in  a  systematic  form;  (2)  to  deduce  these 
laws  from  the  previous  historic  status  of  that  language,  and  from  its  cog¬ 
nate  dialects,  as  well  as  from  the  comparative  study  of  other  tongues,  viz., 
from  the  science  of  linguistics. 

Not  only  does  every  language  possess  a  stock  of  words  and  idioms 
peculiar  to  itself,  but  also  a  peculiar  character  in  its  phonetic  rules,  pro¬ 
nunciation,  and  mode  of  thought,  which  impresses  itself  upon  the  senses 
and  memory  even  of  persons  who  have  never  become  familiar  with  the 
language,  and  prompts  them  to  distinguish  it  readily  from  other  tongues. 
The  causes  to  which  every  language  owes  its  peculiar  stamp  are  the  om¬ 
nipotent  climatic  influences  of  the  country  which  the  forefathers  of  the 
people  have  inhabited,  and  also,  wherever  migrations  have  occurred,  of 
the  country  present^  occupied  by  it. 

Grammars  are  usually  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  laws  or  rules, 
restrained  by  an  equally  large  array  of  exceptions.  Many  of  the  latter 
are  only  apparent  and  not  real  exceptions;  when  they  are  real,  they  gen¬ 
erally  show  that  conflicting  phonetic  laws  have  been  at  work,  or  that  the 
principle  of  grammatic  analogy  or  some  other  conventional  element  has 
prevailed  over  the  logical  formative  principle  of  language.  Had  all  lan¬ 
guages  been  evolved  through  the  logical  principle  alone,  grammar  would 
contain  rules  only  and  no  exceptions.  More  real  and  perspicuous  regu- 
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larity  can  however  be  claimed  for  the  large  majority  of  American  languages 
than  for  those  of  the  Indo-European  family,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
former  are  of  the  agglutinative  type,  while  the  latter  are  built  up  after  the 
principles  of  the  inflective  tongues.  This  distinction  is  founded  upon  the 
difference  in  degree,  by  which  the  fusion  of  the  affixes  to  the  radix  has 
taken  place  in  the  earlier  stages  of  linguistic  evolution;  a  fusion  which  has 
been  much  less  energetic  in  agglutinative  languages,  as  the  name  itself  of 
these  latter  purports. 

A  “Grammar  of  the  Klamath  or  M&klaks  language  of  Southwestern 
Oregon’7  must  hence  be  defined  as  a  scientific  or  systematic  exposition  of 
the  natural  laws  which  have  been  active  in  forming  and  evolving  the  above 
Western  American  language,  in  its  whole  as  well  as  in  its  two  dialects,  that 
of  the  Klamath  Lake  and  that  of  the  Modoc  people. 

The  subject  matter  I  divide  as  follows: 

The  first  and  fundamental  part  treats  of  the  Phonology;  it  enumerates 
the  sounds  composing  its  phonetic  material  and  expounds  the  laws  presiding 
over  the  composition  and  alteration  of  the  sounds. 

The  second  part  treats  of  the  Morphology;  it  enters  into  a  statement  of 
the  laws,  logical  and  conventional,  observed  in  the  inflection  and  deriva¬ 
tion  of  words,  and  of  the  application  of  the  phonetic  laws  to  these  elements 
of  speech. 

The  third  part  deals  with  the  Syntax ;  it  defines  the  laws  according  to 
which  words  are  arrayed  into  sentences  or  units  of  speech;  it  also  explains 
the  relations  of  words  among  themselves  and  to  the  sentence,  and  of  one 
sentence  to  another. 

The  abbreviations  of  the  Grammar  are  those  indicated  on  the  first 
pages  of  both  dictionaries. 
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PHONOLOGY. 

The  sounds  or  phonetic  elements  of  language  are  either  vowels  or 
consonants  or  clicks.  The  former  two  are  uttered  by  expiration  of  air 
through  the  vocal  tube.  The  vowels  or  voiced  breaths  are  either  simple  or 
compound.  Compound  vowels  may  either  combine  by  passing  into  diph¬ 
thongs  or  triphthongs,  or  when  coalescing  into  one  vocalic  sound,  become 
softened  vowels,  “Umlaute.”  Consonants  are  sounds  uttered  without  voice; 
they  are  either  checks,  momentaneous  sounds,  or  breaths,  sounds  of  dura¬ 
tion.  Clicks ,  or  sounds  produced  by  inspiration  of  air,  do  not  occur  in  the 
Klamath  language  as  parts  of  words,  though  they  are  occasionally  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  form  of  inteijections.  Cf.  o,  o’  in  Dictionary  and  Note  to 
194;  2. 


VOWELS. 

The  five  simple  vowels  of  the  Klamath  language  given  in  the  order  as 
they  increase  in  pitch  of  voice,  are:  u,  o,  a,  e,  i;  each  of  them  can  be  pro¬ 
nounced  short  and  long,  and  this  makes  up  in  all  ten  vowels.  Only  three 
of  them,  however,  are  primary  vowels  when  pronounced  short:  the  guttural 
vowel  a,  the  palatal  vowel  i,  and  the  labial  vowel  u.  They  are  called 
primary  vowels  because  the  large  majority  of  the  radical  syllables  in  Kla¬ 
math  contain  one  of  them,  which  may  also  be  said  of  a  large  number  of 
affixes.  When  pronounced  long,  the  five  simple  vowels  are  often  the 
product  of  synizesis  or  other  sort  of  vocalic  coalescence.  In  pitch,  o 
stands  between  a  and  u,  e  between  a  and  i ;  a  rapid  pronunciation  of  au 
and  ai  has  produced  o  and  e,  as  we  observe  it  also  in  French. 

The  softened  vowels  or  11  Umlaute ”  are  it,  o,  a,  as  in  German,  and  can 
be  pronounced  short  and  long.  They  originated  through  a  coalescence  of 
different  vocalic  components  into  one  sound,  as  can  be  shown  in  many, 
though  not  in  all,  instances.  Only  one  of  them,  a,  is  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence,  and  is  observed  to  alternate  constantly  with  e,  both  being  a  product 
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of  a+i:  a-i,  ai,  a  or  e.  Concerning  the  occurrence  of  o  and  ii,  cf.  below: 
Frequency  of  Sounds. 

Nasalizing  of  the  vowels,  as  in  the  French  an ,  in,  un ,  is  unknown  in 
pure  Klamath  speech,  although  consonants  are  frequently  nasalized.  At 
times  it  occurs,  however,  in  the  conversational  form  of  Klamath  speech. 
Where  words  from  other  Indian  languages  are  quoted  for  comparison  in 
this  volume,  the  nasal  utterance  of  their  vowels  is  indicated  by  n  superior, 
as:  un  iin  on  on  a11  a11  en  in. 

The  deep ,  obscure,  hollow  pronunciation  of  the  simple  and  softened 
vowels  should  be  sharply  distinguished  in  this  and  in  other  languages  from 
the  clear ,  high-pitched,  or  ringing  utterance  of  the  same  sounds.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  opening  the  glottis  to  a  wider  passage  of  the  voice  than  for  the 
clear  pronunciation,  and  is  as  common  in  Klamath  as  it  is  in  English  unac¬ 
cented  syllables,  or  in  syllables  closing  in  consonants;  compare:  a  in  father 
(clear  pron.)  and  in  water  (deep),  i  in  marine  and  in  fill ,  u  in  shoe  and  in 
lung.  To  call  these  deep  vowels  short  will  do  for  English  only,  where 
these  sounds  usually  are  met  with  in  syllables  brief  in  quantity.  But  it 
would  be  a  misnomer  in  the  terminology  of  other  languages,  for  they  can 
be  protracted  to  any  length  as  well  as  the  clear-sounded  vowels.  With  a 
and  o  this  distinction  cannot  be  made;  a  deep  utterance  of  the  other  vowels 
was  marked  in  this  volume  by  circumflexing  them.  The  vowel  a  (in  fall , 
tall)  coincides  with  5,  and  6  was  hence  omitted.  The  spontaneous  or  primi¬ 
tive  vowel,  “Urvocal”,  was  given  the  letter  g  instead  of  e  (the  deep  e). 
Thus  I  use  the  circumflex  only  on  a,  i,  u  (&,  1,  fi);  it  may  be  used  also 
on  the  softened  vowel  ii.  Examples: 

t&pmi  second  to,  subsequent. 
shtflta  to  announce,  report. 
bu'nua,  pu'nua  to  drink. 

To  obtain  a  full  insight  into  the  phonetic  character  of  Indian  lan¬ 
guages,  the  difference  between  the  clear  and  the  deep  pronunciation  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of;  i  and  u  are  generally  sounded  deep  in  final  syl¬ 
lables  followed  by  one  or  more  consonants.  Cf.  Alternation  of  Sounds, 
Quantity,  and  Introduction  to  Texts,  p.  9. 
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The  genesis  and  mutual  relations  of  the  vowels  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  table: 

a  a  1 1  u  u 

a4  it  u  ft 


o  o 


oizzo 

DIPHTHONGS. 

The  vowels  i  and  u  placed  before  or  after  a  vowel  and  pronounced  in 
one  and  the  same  effort  of  the  vocal  organs,  form  diphthongs.  In  a  true 
diphthong  the  position  of  the  organ  necessarily  changes  wdien  passing  from 
one  component  to  the  other,  and  when  it  stands  at  the  commencement  or 
in  the  midst  of  a  word,  the  i-  and  u-  component  assumes  the  consonantic 
nature  of  y  and  w.  The  word-accent  may  rest  either  on  the  first  or  second 
vocalic  component,  and  when  the  two  are  pronounced  separately  the  com¬ 
bination  changes  from  a  true  to  an  adulterine  diphthong. 

Thus,  Klamath  possesses  a  series  of  diphthongs  which  can  be  uttered 
in  two  different  ways: 

(a)  as  dissyllables  or  adulterine  diphthongs,  with  hiatus  intervening. 
This  pronunciation  bears  an  archaic  type  and  can  be  best  observed  in  the 
Spanish  language.  Ex. :  spd-utish  poison 

( b )  as  monosyllables  or  true  diphthongs.  Ex.:  spautish. 

In  a  limited  number  of  terms  diphthongs  always  remain  adulterine, 
and  sometimes  insert  even  an  h  between  the  two  components:  knd-udshi 
outside  bark  of  tree;  shana-uli,  shana-61i,  and  shandholi  to  desire;  muimuya 
and  muhimuya  to  skiver.  A  few  other  terms  are  constantly  pronounced 
with  the  genuine  or  true  diphthong,  as  stafnaksh  keel ,  while  the  large 
majority  may  be  pronounced  in  both  ways:  ktd-i,  ktaf  stone ,  ku-idshi, 
kuidshi  mischievous.  The  simple  hyphen,  e-i,  a-u,  etc.,  was  used  instead  of 
the  usual  mark  of  diseresis  (ei,  aii)  to  mark  the  hiatus  in  adulterine  diph¬ 
thongs.  In  some  grammatic  forms  of  the  language  the  two  parts  of  a  diph¬ 
thong  become  separated  from  each  other,  a  fact  which  will  be  observed 
especially  in  the  study  of  distributive  reduplication. 
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The  series  of  diphthongs  is  as  follows: 
ui,  oi,  ai,  ei ;  in  writing  they  often  appear  as  uy,  oy,  ay,  ey. 
iu,  io,  ia,  ie ;  appear  more  frequently  as  yu,  yo,  ya,  ye. 
au  or  aw,  eu  or  ew ;  ou  coincides  with  au,  aw. 
uo,  ui,  ua,  ue;  appear  more  frequently  as  wo,  wi,  wa,  we. 
ai  (in  staila,  sta'-ila  to  collect). 
lii  (in  tchuitchuili  sorrel). 

Triphthongs  are  not  frequent,  since  Klamath  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
accumulate  consonants  than  vowels.  Ex.:  shufu/a  to  drive  out  of  shue  ush 
angling  line ,  weweshaltko  having  offspring ,  g^wa,  tydwaga,  tchuyunk,  aggaya, 
tchuafsh,  wafta,  etc.  Some  of  these  terms  contain  adulterine  groups  which 
cannot  properly  be  called  triphthongs. 

CONSONANTS. 

Consonants  are  divided  in  two  classes:  checks,  or  mute,  explosive 
consonants  ;  and  breaths,  semivowels  or  fricative  consonants. 

MUTE  CONSONANTS. 

Their  full  list  is  as  follows: 

Gutturals:  k,  g,  x  Dentals:  t,  d 

Palatals:  tch,  dsh  Labials:  p,  b 

Linguals:  k,  g 

Here  the  surd  sounds  are  placed  first;  follow  the  sonant  checks  or 
“ mediae ”  mutes,  then  the  aspirate  class,  represented  by  one  sound  only  (%). 
The  surd  checks  or  “ tenues ”  are  equal  in  number,  though  more  used  than 
the  sonant  checks.  As  for  the  series  of  the  aspirates,  the  two  dental  aspi¬ 
rates  of  English  (Anglo-Saxon  jj  and  d)  and  the  labial  aspirate  f  are  want¬ 
ing  here,  and  are  rather  scarce  also  in  the  other  American  languages.* 

The  two  lingual  sounds  are  k  and  g.  The  former  is  produced  by 
resting  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  middle  or  fore  palate,  by  bending 
it  either  back  or  forward  when  in  that  position  and  then  trying  to  pronounce 
k;  g  is  brought  forth  in  the  same  manner,  though  the  tongue  has  to  be  placed 
less  firmly  against  the  palate  in  order  to  let  pass  more  breath.  Both  sounds 

*  Th  surd  occurs  iu  SMwano,  in  some  western  dialects  of  Yuma  (Mohave,  etc.),  and  in  Tehua 
dialects,  New  Mexico. 
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are  uttered  with  difficulty,  the  latter  especially,  by  strangers,  and  when  first 
heard,  seem  to  proceed  from  the  lower  throat.  A  short  stop  of  the  voice 
always  follows  them,  and  they  usually  stand  before  vowels  or  the  “Urvo- 
cal”  g.  Modocs  use  them  more  frequently  and  pronounce  them,  like  the 
Warm  Spring  Indians  on  Des  Chutes  River,  more  forcibly  than  Klamath 
Lake  Indians.  These  sounds  may  be  called  just  as  well  palatalized  gut¬ 
turals. 

Nasalized  mutes ;  see  Semivowels. 

Of  mute  palatals  there  are  two  only,  tell  (JEng.  and  Span,  ch)  and  its 
sonant,  dsh  (Eng.  j).  They  alternate  in  every  instance  with  ts  and  ds.  In 
some  terms  they  have  originated  from  s,  sh,  and  at  times  alternate  with 
these  spirant  sounds. 


SEMIVOWELS. 

The  semivowels,  breaths,  or  consonants  of  duration  are,  but  for  a  few 
exceptions,  identical  to  those  found  in  English.  While  the  trills  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  sound  only,  the  nasal  series  is  fully  developed. 


Spirants.  Nasals  and  nasalized  Trills. 


mutes. 

Gutturals .  li  n g,  nk,  u/ 

Palatals . .  .  y  ndsb,  ntcli 

Liuguals  ...  .  sh  uk  1 

Deutals .  s,  z  n,  nd,  nt 

Labials  . . . .  v,  w  m,  mb,  inp 


Among  the  spirants  the  laryngeal  class  is  represented  by  h,  which  is 
often  pronounced  with  great  emphasis,  like  hh.  Scientific  alphabets,  like 
the  one  used  by  me,  employ  no  silent  letters,  and  hence  I  have  placed  an 
apostrophe  before  each  h,  when  closing  a  syllable,  to  remind  readers  that 
it  has  to  be  sounded.  V  often  passes  by  alternation  into  the  consonanticT 
w  (in  wire)  and  the  more  vocalic  w  (in  water ,  wall)]  it  sounds  like  our  v, 
but  has  evidently  a  different  origin,  for  Klamath  Indians  pronounce  David 
as  Debid,  and  v  is  found  only  in  the  combination  vu  Y  is  used  by  me 
as  a  consonant  only;  zh,  the  sonant  of  sh,  does  not  occur.  Ts  and  ds, 
which  are  compound  sounds,  may  be  classified  with  the  dentals. 
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Nasals.  In  many  of  the  nasalized  mutes  mentioned  in  the  table  above, 
the  nasalization  is  often  scarcely  audible;  cf.  Alternation  of  Sounds.  The 
ny  or  Spanish  n  is  so  seldom  heard,  and  only  resulting  from  alternation 
with  other  sounds,  that  I  have  preferred  not  to  burden  the  alphabet  with  a 
separate  type  n.  With  initial  mutes  nasalizing  is  observed  extensively,  but 
in  certain  words  only;  puka  to  roast  may  be  pronounced  mbuka,  tulshna  to 
run  through ,  ntulshna,  tchdtch  hark ,  ndshcdsh;  pdta  cheek  is  also  pronounced 
mpata,  but  pata  summer  is  always  pronounced  in  the  same  manner,  and 
ndani  three  is  never  pronounced  ddni,  tfinni.  Vu-  and  the  vowel  u-  can  be 
supplanted  in  a  few  terms  by  a  nasal,  if  standing  before  a  mute:  uba-ush 
skin:  mbd-ush;  uduyua,  vuduyua  to  heat ,  nduyua. 

An  instance  of  a  medial  mute  becoming  nasalized  is  sank&-a  for  saka-a 
to  he  raw. 


PHONETIC  TABLE. 

The  following  classification  of  the  vocalic  and  consonantic  sounds 
occurring  in  Klamath,  tabulated  after  the  quality  of  their  tone  and  the 
organs  producing  them,  will  largely  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the 
numerous  phonetic  figures,  contractions,  and  alternating  processes  to  be 
described  hereafter.  For  the  classification  of  the  vocalic  sounds,  see: 
Vowels  and  Diphthongs. 


CONSONANTS. 

ation. 

VOWELS. 

Momentaneous  or  mute  sounds. 

Breaths  or  sounds  of  dur 

Not  aspirated. 

Aspirated. 

Spirants. 

Nasals. 

Trills. 

Surd. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

Sonant. 

Sonant. 

Sonant. 

Gutturals  .  . 

Palatals .... 
Lingnals  . . . 
Dentals  .... 

Labials  .... 

k 

teh 

k 

t 

p 

g 

dsh 

g 

d 

b 

X 

sh 

s 

V 

h 

y 

z 

w 

ng,  nk,  nx 
ntch,  ndsh 

uk 

n,  nd,  nt 
m,  mb,  mp 

1 

4  “Pe  « 

i  i  ) 

o  6 

u  u  _ 
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PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE  SOUNDS. 

My  scientific  alphabet  is  based  on  the  original  pronunciation  of  the 
letters,  which  is  still  in  use  in  some  countries  of  the  European  continent 
The  English  pronunciation  of  the  letters  is  entirely  unfitted  for  transcrib¬ 
ing  unwritten  languages,  and  readers  of  this  volume  will  have  to  discard  it 
and  adopt  the  value  of  the  alphabetic  signs  as  given  below.  The  conso¬ 
nant  y  had  to  be  placed  after  the  vowel  i,  its  usual  position  in  the  conti¬ 
nental  alphabets. 

a  as  in  alarm ,  wash ;  German  Schwamm,  Tatze ;  French  flanc ,  sung. 

a  longer  sound  of  a,  as  in  smart ,  tart ;  German  Krahn,  Schwan ; 

French  sage. 

a  as  in  fall ,  tall,  taught. 

a  as  in  chat,  fat,  slash;  French  pin,  saint. 

b  as  in  blab,  bulk;  German  bald;  French  beau. 

d  as  in  did,  do  ;  German  dass ;  French  dieu. 

dsh  as  in  jealous,  junk,  George. 

e  as  in  met,  sell ,  tell;  German  erst,  es;  French  sells. 

6  as  in  last  syllable  of  lodger,  bungler ;  of  German  dieser,  Manner ; 

French  ce ,  que. 

e  longer  sound  of  e,  as  in  fade,  main,  trail;  German  Speer,  Wehr; 

French  frele,  maire. 

g  as  in  gig,  gore;  German  gelb;  French  gras;  never  has  the  palatal 

sound  of  dsh. 

g  pronunciation  given  on  p.  209. 

h  as  in  house ,  hut;  German  hoffen;  never  used  as  a  silent  letter, 

i  as  in  marine;  French  abri,  ici;  Italian  lido ;  Spanish  gridar. 

I  longer  sound  of  e,  as  in  fee,  stream,  sleep ;  German  kriechen,  siech. 

i  deep,  as  in  fit ,  grit ,  mitten;  German  rinnen ,  Sinn ;  when  long,  it  is 

i  in  German  ihn,  Siegel. 

as  in  yoke,  beyond;  German  Jalir ,  jucken;  French  yeux;  Spanish 
ayudar,  yerno.  Used  as  a  consonant  only. 
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k  as  in  kick ,  kettle,  core ;  German  kennen,  Koter ;  French  coque ,  soc; 

Spanish  cavar ,  quedar,  querir. 
k  pronunciation  given  on  p.  209. 

%  not  occurring  in  English,  French,  or  Italian;  German  ch  after  a, 

in  Bach ,  lachen ,  flach ,  Nacht;  Scotch  Spanish  brujo ,  degmr. 
This  sound  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  English  x. 

1  same  in  all  languages. 

m  same  in  all  languages 

mb  as  in  nimble ,  stumble;  German  Stammbaum. 

mp  as  in  imp,  thumping;  German.  Bump/;  Italian  stampa. 

n  same  in  all  languages. 

nd  as  in  stand ,  asunder ,  squander ;  German  Jiunde;  French  amende . 
ndsh  the  palatal  dsh  nasalized. 

ng  as  in  cling ,  rang,  singing ,  not  as  ng  in  finger;  German  hangen , 
springen. 

nk  as  in  prank,  spunk;  German  tranken;  French  cinquante. 
nk  the  lingual  k  nasalized. 

n%  the  aspirated  guttural  nasalized. 

nt  as  in  rent,  want;  German  drunten,  Lunte;  French  crainte,  ereinter. 

o  short  and  clear,  as  in  oracle,  proxy ;  German  Hopfen,  Stoppel;  French 

folle,  sotte;  Spanish  pelota,  rodilla. 

6  longer  sound  of  o,  as  in  note ,  roast ,  rope;  German  Koth ,  Moor,  roth; 

French  eau,  oter ,  sauter. 

o  as  in  bird,  burn,  surd;  German  losen,  sir  omen;  French  fleur,  setd. 

p  same  in  all  languages, 

p’  explosive  p,  described  on  p.  216. 

s  as  in  seek,  sore  ;  German  Sack;  French  salle. 

sh  as  in  shell,  shingle;  German  schicken,  Schutz ;  French  chcrcher,  echoir. 
t  same  in  all  languages. 

t’  alveolar  and  explosive  t;  explained  on  p.  216. 

tch  as  in  charred,  chicken,  catch;  German  hatscheln,  Klatsch;  Italian 
cicerone,  cielo;  Spanish  hacha. 

u  as  in  forsooth,  truth;  German  Gruss,  muss ;  French  loup,  sous,  ecrou; 

Spanish  tuna,  uno. 
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u  longer  sound  of  u,  as  in  nude,  bloom,  loom;  German  Uhr ;  French 

cour,  sourd. 

u  deep,  as  in  pun,  ruff,  slum ;  German  krumm,  Seim  ft,  Stunde;  Italian 

lungo. 

ii  not  in  English,  Spanish,  or  Italian;  German  Dune,  suhnen;  French 

*  lune,  nu,  sucre. 

v  as  in  velvet,  vivid;  German  Wesen,  wirken;  French  veau,  vont. 

w  is  the  u  before  the  vowel  a,  as  in  water,  walk,  watch ;  in  German  it 

corresponds  to  short  u  before  vowels;  nearly  ou  in  French  oui, 
ouate . 

z  as  in  zinc,  frozen;  German  Hase;  French  zero,  zigzag. 

The  English  x  is  rendered  by  gs  or  ks,  the  German  z  by  ds  or  ts; 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  components 

More  examples  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  above  sounds  will  be  found 
in  Dictionary,  pp.  6-8. 

For  the  pronunciation  of  diphthongs  see  the  statements  made  on  p.  208, 
and  the  examples  given  in  Dictionary,  p.  8.  The  difference  between  ai 
and  ei  can  be  shown  to  best  advantage  by  quoting  German  words: 

ai  as  in  Kaiser,  Bain,  Haiduck. 
ei  as  in  heiser ,  leise,  reiten,  schleichen. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  other  diphthongs  not  mentioned  in  Diction¬ 
ary,  p.  8,  can  be  easily  inferred  from  that  of  the  vowels  which  compose 
them.  Adulterine  diphthongs  are  hyphenized,  as  in  a-i,  i-a,  i-A,  i-u,  u-i. 

GRAPHIC  SIGNS. 

2-  arrested  sound ,  a  pause  brought  about  by  the  altered  position  of  the 

vocal  organs;  t-^pa  species  offish ,  k-lewidsha  to  quit,  depart, 
apostrophe  marking  elision  of  a  vowel,  of  8,  or  any  other  sound : 
k’ldwi  to  cease,  for  k$h±wi;  ’mpetlaldna  to  float  down  stream,  for 
ampetlaldna ;  met’tAms^a  to  excavate  between  or  near,  etc.  The 
apostrophe  also  stands  before  h,  when  not  beginning  a  syllable. 
hiatus,  separating  two  vowels  as  belonging  to  two  different  sylla¬ 
bles  :  me-utkish  digging  tool ,  sha-apA-a  to  provoke. 
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separates  compound  words  into  their  components :  wika=telantko 
short-featured ,  161oks=wa'genam=stu  railroad ,  lit.  “fire-wagon’s 
road.” 

acute  accent;  the  only  sign  used  for  emphasizing  syllables:  t^lish 
face,  tila  and  tila  to  roll,  to  flood. 

vowel  pronounced  long:  ta'^tki  to  blush,  tchla/l%a  to  be  drowned, 
wo'ksla,  etc. 

vowel  pronounced  short :  ma'sh  species  of  plant,  s&lkakish  necktie. 


LARYNGEAL  MODE  OF  UTTERANCE. 

The  phonetics  of  the  majority  of  American  languages  cannot  be  fully 
understood  without  taking  in  consideration  their  mode  of  pronunciation 
from  the  throat.  It  may  be  defined  as  an  utterance  produced  by  a  power¬ 
ful  gusli  of  breath  emitted  from  the  lungs  and  forming  its  sounds,  through 
the  glottis  widely  opened,  in  the  rear  portion  of  the  mouth  rather  than  in  its 
fore  parts.  The  war-whoops  and  dance-songs  of  the  Dakota  and  other 
Mississippian  tribes  are  but  a  series  of  vocal  strains  due  alone  to  the  action 
of  the  lungs  and  windpipe,  and  ejected  through  the  open  glottis.  This  gives 
a  peculiar,  weird  character  to  their  vocal  music.  Of  the  Cayapd  Indians, 
who  inhabit  the  Brazilian  province  of  Goyaz,  travelers  report  that  their 
language  sounds  “as  coming  from  the  upper  throat,  and  that  they  speak 
with  the  mouth  closed.”*  The  real  cause  of  these  peculiarities  has  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  Indian  mode  of  living,  and  may  also  in  part  be  attributed 
to  assumed  habits  of  pronunciation. 

The  pectoral  or  laryngeal  pronunciation  of  the  Klamath  Indian  is 
attended  by  the  following  phonologic  consequences: 

1.  Guttural  and  laryngeal  (h,  arrested  sound)  sounds  preponderate  in 
frequency  over  dentals  and  labials,  being  formed  in  the  rear  part  of  the 
vocal  tube.  The  palatal  and  alveolar  sounds,  which  by  the  lifting  of  the 
tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  tend  to  confine  the  sound  to  the  rear,  are 
not  unfrequent  in  this  and  other  languages,  while  in  most  of  them  f,  th, 
r,  and  others,  which  are  produced  in  its  fore  parts  only,  do  not  exist.  The 


*  Dr.  Phil,  von  Martius,  “Beitriige  zur  Etbnographie  Amerikas”;  Vol.  II,  p.  134. 
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Sbasti,  Snake,  and  Modoc  tunes  printed  in  Texts,  pp.  *95.  196,  are  fair 
specimens  of  a  thoroughly  laryngeal  substratum  to  Indian  song-music. 

2.  Interchangeability  or  alternation  of  the  sounds  pronounced  with  the 
same  vocal  organ  is  naturally  favored  by  the  pectoral-laryngeal  pronunci¬ 
ation,  and  is  observed  as  well  among  vowels  as  among  consonants.  Cf. 
Alternation  of  Sounds. 

3.  Diaeresis  of  vocalic  sounds  into  two  vowels  forming  or  being  parts 
of  different  syllables;  the  frequent  insertion  of  the  laryngeal  li,  and  of  the 
“arrested  sound,”  between  these  two  vowels,  and  between  a  consonant 
and  a  vowel;*  the  prothetic  h-  figuring  as  initial  in  certain  terms;  the 
existence  of  the  “explosive”  mute  consonants,  as  p’,  t\  A  curious  parallel 
to  this  inserted  h  is  found  in  Pit  River  and  Northern  California  generally; 
the  natives  often  interrupt  their  speech  by  inserting,  often  in  the  midst  of 
words,  a  sigh  or  melancholic-sounding  breathing,  seemingly  produced  by 
inspiration  of  air.  In  Tuscarora  I  heard  the  inserted  h  distinctly  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  same  noise.  Examples  from  Klamath :  yain&ga  and  yaina- 
&ga;  Sa't  and  SM-at;  gua,  gu-ua,  gfihua;  sh&lam,  sha’hlam;  sko'sh,  sko'’hsh; 
klala,  klalha;  ldyash,  Rhiash;  walta,  hualta;  ld-a,  hld-a;  ibdna,  hip^na, 

4.  The  arrested  sound,  or  “sound-catching,”  consists  in  a  sudden  inter¬ 

ruption  of  the  voice  while  speaking,  and  leaves  the  impression  of  a  mo- 
mentaneous  deficiency  in  breath.  It  is  heard  in  the  commencement, 
midst,  and  end  of  words,  and  after  mute  consonants  only.  It  is  always 
heard  after  the  linguals  (which  in  the  Modoc  dialect  sometimes  disappear 
before  it),  and  frequently  after  t  and  p;  it  always  follows  the  explosive 
t?  and  p’,  well  known  through  grammars  of  Central  American  languages. 
Dr.  Wash.  Matthews  describes  in  his  manuscript  Modoc  vocabulary  his 
“marked  t”  as  being  uttered  like  English  t  with  an  extra  pressure  of  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  gums  or  teeth,  and  mentions  the  following 
terms  in  which  he  distinguished  it  after  the  initial  t:  t&pak,  tdlalui,  tullsh, 
t’sfn,  tsuleks.  This  t  is  therefore  an  alveolar  sound.  The  Indians  of  many 
western  tribes  often  apply  the  arrested  sound  when  vocabularies  are  taken, 
and  Aztec  grammars  describe  it  as  the  saltillo  accent,  marking  the  syllables, 
where  it  is  heard,  with  the  gravis  accent :  This  curious  peculiarity 


*  This  epenthetic  nse  made  of  h  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  affix  ’h  by  hand.  Cf.  below. 
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has  been  noticed  by  travelers  among  the  rude  and  hunting  tribes  of  other 
parts  of  the  globe;  it  seems  to  have  a  physiological  cause,  and  not  to  be 
intended  for  rhetorical  effect. 

FREQUENCY  OF  SOUNDS. 

The  frequency  of  each  alphabetic  sound  or  class  of  sounds  in  a  given 
language  largely  depends  on  their  mutual  phonetic  relations  with  neigh¬ 
boring  sounds  within  the  body  of  the  word,  and  will  be  treated  of  elsewhere. 
A  few  hints  on  this  subject  are  as  follows: 

The  three  primary  vowels ,  short  u,  a,  i,  are  the  most  frequent  of  all 
vocalic  sounds;  then  follow  a  and  e  (both  interchangeable),  S,  o;  the 
softened  vowels  o  and  li  are  rather  scarce:  to'dshitodshi,  and  Modoc  po'sh, 
steldpgosh;  utiissusd-ash,  tii'ksha. 

Of  all  vowels,  u  commences  most  words,  and  a  terminates  a  much 
larger  number  of  them;  it  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  vocalic  sounds  in  this 
upland  tongue.  Of  the  diphthongs  ai,  au,  ua  (wa),  ui  (wi),  ia  (va)  occur 
much  oftener  than  ei,  yi,  yu,  or  wo,  and  oi  may  be  called  a  rarity. 

The  most  ubiquitous  of  all  consonants  is  probably  s,  sh  •  then  follow  the 
gutturals,  g,  k,  k,  % >  the  laryngeal  h,  the  palatals  tch,  dsh,  y,  the  surd  mutes 
p,  t,  the  nasals  m,  n,  and  the  trilling  sound  1  Unfrequent  are  g,  b,  d,  z; 
also  v  in  the  midst  of  words.  None  of  the  Klamath  words  end  in  g,  y,  ng, 
nk,  v,  mb,  mp,  z,  and  a  very  restricted  number  in  b,  d,  7h;  cf.  s%i'b,  e'nd 
(for  dnat),  nad  (or  nat).  Every  sound  of  the  alphabet  can  begin  words, 
but  initial  dsh,  %,  and  z  are  rather  exceptional.  Over  one  fourth  of  the 
terms  in  our  Dictionary  begin  with  s,  sh. 

On  the  phonetic  structure  of  the  syllable,  see  below. 

GROUPING  OF  SOUNDS. 

We  are  prompted  to  call  a  language  harmonious  when  the  quality  and 
intonation  of  the  sounds  strikes  our  ear  agreeably,  and,  when  the  grouping 
of  the  several  sounds  in  the  word-unit  appears  to  be  even,  rhythmical,  and 
musical.  In  due  time  high-pitched  vowels  have  to  follow  those  of  a  lower 
pitch,  consonants  produced  with  one  vocal  organ  should  vary  at  short 
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intervals  with  consonants  pronounced  with  another.  We  also  expect  that 
consonants  do  not  crowd  upon  each  other  in  dense  clusters,  but  that  they 
be  supported,  upheld,  and  separated  by  the  true  vocal  element  of  the 
human  voice,  the  simple  and  compound  vowels,  and  we  deprecate  the 
presence  of  croaking,  clicking,  or  whirring  sounds  or  sound-clusters. 

Americans  may  be  prejudiced  in  calling  such  vocalic  languages  as 
Italian,  Odshibwe,  Tarasco,  Arawak  harmonious  in  preference  to  conso- 
nantic  ones.  For  if  a  tongue  replete  with  consonantic  clusters  groups  its 
component  sounds  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  offend  the  ear  by  too  abrupt 
transitions  and  freaks,  and  subordinates  them  closely  to  the  vowels  or  diph¬ 
thongs  as  is  done  in  Russian,  Creek,  Aztec,  Kechhua,  and  in  numerous 
other  languages,  we  have  no  palpable  reason  to  deny  to  these  the  predi¬ 
cate  harmonious .  A  large  portion  of  the  Indian  languages  spoken  within 
the  United  States  answers  to  this  description,  and  one  of  their  number  is 
the  Klamath  of  Southwestern  Oregon. 

Considering  all  the  various  elisions,  diaereses,  syncopes,  and  apocopes 
subsequently  occurring,  the  syllables  of  this  language  were  originally  built 
up  on  the  following  fundamental  types: 

1.  Vocalic  sound  only  (vowel  or  diphthong). 

2.  Vocalic  sound  preceded  by  one  or  several  consonants. 

3.  Vocalic  sound  preceded  or  not  preceded  by  one  or  several  conso¬ 
nants,  but  followed  by  one  consonant  only. 

These  items  typify  only  the  present  state  of  the  language,  and  refer 
in  no  manner  to  the  structure  of  its  radical  syllables.  Phonetic  processes 
have  altered  the  primitive  aspect  of  this  and  all  other  tongues  considerably, 
and  many  sound-groups  now  make  up  one  syllable  which  previously  formed 
two  or  three  of  them.  In  some  words  vowels  largely  preponderate,  as  in 
lewe-uola,  le-u-e-u-61a  to  cease  to  prohibit ,  yayaya-as  bewitching  power; 
while  in  most  others  consonants  exceed  in  number  the  vocalic  elements, 
excessive  groups  occurring  in  ldigl^a  to  kneel  down ,  shle'shltcha  to  go  visiting , 
shtchushtcb%apksh,  d.  obj.  case  of  shtchu'katko  one-eyed. 

Gemination  of  simple  vocalic  or  consonantic  sounds  frequently  occurs, 
and  with  vowels  it  is  produced  through  a  sort  of  emphasis  or  the  distributive 
reduplication  (dnku  tree,  d.  4-anku),  with  consonants  through  the  preee- 
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deiice  of  a  short  vowel,  as  in  gen&'lla  to  start ,  km&'kka  to  boh  about ,  udi'tta 
to  whip .  More  about  this  under:  Phonetic  Figures. 

The  collision  of  sounds  of  a  different  character,  produced  by  two’ 
different  parts  of  the  vocal  tube,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  phonetic  alterations, 
whenever  the  natives  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  pronounce  them  in 
succession.  No  language,  we  may  safely  say,  is  exempt  from  phonetic 
changes  produced  by  immediate  collisions  of  this  kind.  Thus  the  Klamath 
suffixes  -tka,  -tki  will  frequently  appear  as  -tga,  -tgi,  but  never  as  -dga,  -dgi 
or  -dka,  -dki. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  disposed  various  clusters  of  sounds  after 
their  initial  sounds,  without  taking  notice  of  the  fact  whether  the  components 
belonged  to  one  or  more  syllables;  y  and  w  being  counted  as  vowels.  Many 
of  these  clusters  form  parts  of  distributive  reduplicated  forms. 

CLUSTERS  COMPOSED  OF  VOWEL  SOUNDS. 

u  clusters :  wawakogsh,  wawawafha,  tchuafsh,  luelualoya,  wu-utclffiwa, 
shu^-usham,  waita,  w^wafeks,  vufvui. 
o  clusters :  kuloya/na,  6ya,  o-6akgi. 

a  clusters :  u%ai-i%ftko,  sk&wanksh,  kdwantko,  ka-uk&-uli. 
a  clusters :  a-a&l^a. 
e  clusters :  wewilina,  shewana,  ffiyash. 
i  clusters:  yukiaka,  shftiaika,  tsliuyagdtkish. 

CLUSTERS  COMPOSED  OF  CONSONANTS. 

k  clusters:  shlepdktgi  (or  shlep&ktki),  shaktakt%a,  kma'kka,  kpakpa, 
tsa'ktsika,  ktchidshu,  tchligdktchktchka,  ktch&ktchak, 
ntfkshktcha,  bdxtka  (for  bdkstka),  pnfuksla,  utchfkl%a, 
shektlaldna,  hishtchdktna. 

X  clusters:  mpetla%sh 
g  clusters :  pipSl&ngshta,  lu'gshla. 

t  clusters :  tl6%o,  t%6po,  tk&p,tgaki&mna,  Tmdkila,  tatktish,  ffishuatysh. 
tch  and  dsh  clusters:  litchlftchli,  vulak&tchktcha,  tchvu'ntka,  kftitchna, 
tslats[l]kagantko  144,  11,  ts^e-uts^e-ush ;  ndshdndsh^a, 
sliudshna,  vuggfdshlin. 

p  clusters:  k’lcikapksh,  g^pktak,  taps%oya,  lapkshapta,  nshfptchpa. 
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s  and  sh  clusters :  humashtgi,  Uiikashtka,  ga-ishtnula,  shtchia^fya,  shtchi- 
shtchak’l^a,  shnu'shn^a,  shushpashka,  tgasha'shgish. 
h  clusters :  sha’hmdka,  hlalila,  tsu’hltsu’hli. 

n  clusters:  shutanktgi,  medshantko,  nd’hult^aga,  ntdntiag,  ndshindshalo, 
nxin^tcha, 

m  clusters :  shnumps^la,  wamla,  hut&ms/a,  udiimtchna,  drutchiksh. 

1  clusters :  s^ulpka,  tm^lhak,  tdls%a,  y&shaltko,  ndult%aga,  lkappa,  lslukl^a, 
Itchama/shka. 

The  inspection  of  this  list,  which  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  shows 
the  great  adaptability  of  sounds  in  this  language,  and  the  limit  for  the 
clustering  of  consonants  is  a  very  wide  one.  Some  of  the  terms  are  real 
“jawbreakers”,  but  none  of  the  group  is  unpronounceable  for  us,  for  they 
are  all  subordinated  to  one  vowel  or  diphthong  and  are  not  discordant  among 
themselves,  so  as  to  offend  our  ear.  Some  sounds  appear  more  apt  to 
begin  clusters  as  initials,  while  others  prefer  to  stand  second  or  third  in 
order  The  language  shuns  initial  clusters  of  more  than  two  consonants, 
three  being  a  rarity ;  but  it  favors  their  clustering  after  the  vowel  to  any 
pronounceable  extent. 

FOREIGN  TERMS  AND  THEIR  PRONUNCIATION. 

The  pronunciation  of  words  by  the  natives,  from  the  investigator’s 
own  tongue,  or  from  other  foreign  languages,  gives  a  valuable  clue  to  the 
physiology  of  their  sounds.  Many  Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc  individuals 
converse  with  tolerable  fluency  in  English,  and  a  difference  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  between  the  English  pronunciation  of  the  pure-blood  and  that  of 
the  mixed-blood  Indians. 

The  Maklaks  learned  a  few  French  and  English  terms  through  the 
Chinook  Jargon,  a  medley  speech  from  the  Northwest,  in  which  these 
Indians  are  far  better  versed  than  in  English  They  obtained  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  jargon  from  the  Indian  population  on  the  Lower  Columbia 
and  Willdmet  Rivers  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  it  had  been  in  vogue 
for  the  last  hundred  years.  According  to  G.  Gibbs,  who  wrote  a  mono¬ 
graph  of  it*,  two-fifths  of  its  vocabulary  was  taken  by  the  Indians  flora 


*  G.  Gihbs  ;  a,  Dictionary  of  the  Chinook  Jargon,  or  Trade  Language  of  Oregon.  New  York,  1S63. 
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Lower  Chinook,  one-fifth  from  English,  less  than  one-fifth  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  traders’  French  and  the  Missouri  patois,  and  the  rest  from  Chehali, 
Kalapuya,  and  other  tongues.  The  sounds  %  and  the  palatalized  1  in 
Lower  Chinook  terms  were  the  only  ones  materially  altered  by  the  Kla- 
maths.  In  every  section  of  territory  where  Chinook  Jargon  is  spoken 
dialectic  differences  can  be  distinguished.  Thus  the  French  sauvage  be¬ 
came  sauvash  on  Columbia  River,  but  changed  to  safvash  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Oregon. 

Distinction  must  be  made  between  the  European  terms  introduced  at 
an  earlier  date  into  Klamath,  through  the  use  of  the  -Chinook  Jargon,  and 
the  more  recently  (chiefly  since  1864)  adopted  English  terms,  for  they  differ 
slightly  in  their  phonetics.  Of  English  and  French  words  the  language 
forms  inflections,  derivatives,  and  reduplications  almost  as  easily  as  from 
its  own  words,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  lists  following: 

FRENCH  TERMS  OBTAINED  THROUGH  CHINOOK  JARGON. 

kapo  coat ,  dress;  F.  capot  overcoat;  kapopele  to  dress  oneself,  and  other 
derivatives. 

lilapai  ribbon;  F.  le  ruban;  Ch.  J.  lilobe  (G.  Gibbs). 

liml'i  mule;  F.  le  mulet  or  la  mule;  limflman  mule-driver ,  packer. 

mitash,  mltas  legging ,  d.  nnmdash;  F.  mitasse. 

shuggai  sugar ;  F.  le  sucre;  Ch.  J.  lisuk,  shuga,  shukwa. 

ENGLISH  TERMS  OBTAINED  THROUGH  CHINOOK  JARGON. 

Bdshtin  (d.  Boboshtin,  rarely  used)  American,  white  person ;  E.  Boston.  Cf. 
Dictionary,  p.  26. 

King  Dshudsh,  Mod.  Sking  Dshiidsh,  Englishman ;  E.  King  George, 
kdpe,  E.  coffee. 

pot  boat,  vessel,  ship;  E.  boat. 

shi'l  cloth,  especially  cotton  cloth,  calico;  G.  Gibbs  derives  it  from  sail. 
so'lt,  shb'lt,  shul,  E.  salt. 

stick  stick,  wood ,  pole,  tree;  E.  stick;  stickshui  boot ,  stfckman  carpenter. 
sunde  week;  Sunday ;  E.  Sunday. 

t&la  dollar,  cash,  coin ;  E.  dollar;  tfilaltko  having  money,  rich,  wealthy 
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ENGLISH  TERMS  OBTAINED  DIRECTLY  FROM  AMERICANS. 

a'plgsh,  a/puls,  poss.  a'pulsham  apple,  bi  lee,  bfsam  wax  leeswax. 
box,  instr.  bdxtka  box,  coffin.  Debid,  E.  David.  Do'tchman,  Mod.  Dotch- 
mal,  German;  from  vulgar  E.  “Dutchman”.  Dshiep,  nom.  pr.,  Jefferson; 
E.  Jeff,  ha'nkertchip,  instr.  hank@rchip&tka  87,  14.,  handkerchief;  cf.  kftch- 
kam.  hint  wheat,  grain,  cereals ;  E.  wheat,  yaiiksman  physician;  a  hybrid 
term,  kapa  cup,  teacup,  saucer,  dim  kap&ga;  E.  cup.  kftti  domestic  cat;  E. 
kitten,  kitty;  Mod.  for  pushish  Kl.  ku&ta  quarter  of  a  dollar,  25  cents;  E. 
quarter,  lakish  in  lakish=shushatish  locksmith  may  be  as  well  the  E.  lock  as 
the  Kl.  l&kish  knob  on  door — doubtful,  lfpin,  E.  ribbon;  lflapai  is  also  used. 
Lanktchan,  nom.  pr.,  Long  John,  our  hour  (of  the  day),  pi'nsh,  E.  beans 
pipa  tobacco  pipe ;  from  E.  pipe,  not  from  Ch.  J.  lapfp.  ple'k,  pla/g  flag, 
banner;  E.  flag.  Plenk,  nom.  pr.,  Frank.  Pot  KUrnat,  nom.  pr.,  Fort 
Klamath;  for  Kl.  l-ukak.  pushish  domestic  cat ,  Kl  ;  E.  puss,  not  from  Ch. 
J.  pusspuss.  shawel,  E.  shovel,  shllba,  E.  silver,  sho'p,  sop,  E.  soap. 
Spanio'lkni  Mexican,  obtained  probably  from  California,  st^ginsh,  E. 
stocking;  st^ginshala  to  knit  stockings,  shup,  instr.  shupatka,  E.  soup 
shuldshash,  poss.  shiildsham,  E.  soldier,  shdshap,  E.  jewsharp.  tanapsh, 
PJ  turnip,  ta-uni,  E.  town,  tausen,  E.  thousand,  tebul,  loc,  t^bullat,  E. 
table;  not  from  Ch.  J.  lata/b.  tu=pitch  quarter  of  a  dollar ;  E.  “two  bits”, 
tel  uken,  obj  tchfkinash,  E.  chicken. 

It  appears  from  this  list  that  Klamath  drops  the  final  r  of  foreign 
words,  converts  f  into  p,  v  into  b,  r  into  1,  and  sonant  mutes  generally  into 
surd  mutes. 

ALTERNATING  OF  SOUNDS. 

Permutation  of  sounds  of  the  same  phonetic  class  has  been  observed 
to  exist  in  the  two  classic  languages,  which  belong  to  the  same  linguistic 
family,  several  centuries  ago.  It  was  plainly  seen  that  a  connection  ex¬ 
isted,  with  mutation  of  certain  sounds,  between  Svgd  and  duo,  rerrape?  and 
quatuor,  EG§rjs  and  vestis,  ixvpo?  and  socer,  and  some  suspected  even  affinity 
with  the  corresponding  terms  in  the  Germanic  and  Slavic  languages.  After 
J.  Grimm  had  formulated  his  law  of  sound-shunting,  the  process  of  permu¬ 
tation  became  a  matter  of  evidence  for  the  Germanic  and  Indo-European 
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languages,  but  only  as  far  as  the  transition  of  words  from  one  dialect  to 
another  is  concerned.  But  in  illiterate  languages  the  same  interchange ,  often 
a  more  extensive  one,  tabes  place  within  one  and  the  same  dialect. 

So  much  did  this  fact  contradict  the  time-honored,  ancient  ideas  of 
grammar  lodged  in  the  heads  of  missionaries  and  school-teachers,  and  so 
little  did  it  conform  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  models,  that  the  puzzled 
grammatical  writers  on  American,  African,  or  Oceanic  languages  bluntly 
denied  the  existence  of  certain  sounds  which- they  knew  to  be  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  but  found  to  alternate  with  others  for  no  apparent  causes.  This 
relieved  them  from  the  necessity  of  accounting  for  this  puzzling  phonetic 
fact.  The  existence  of  the  sonant  mutes  was  flatly  denied  to  many  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  tongues,  and  the  Mohawk-Iroquois*  alphabet  was  proclaimed 
to  possess  sixteen  sounds  (or  “ letters”,  as  they  were  called)  only,  while  in 
reality  it  has  over  twenty-four,  all  of  which  are  easily  expressed  by  the 
Roman  alphabet. 

I  have  observed  alternation  of  sounds  in  all  the  North  American 
languages  which  I  have  studied  personally  with  the  aid  of  natives,  and 
have  also  hinted  at  one  of  its  hidden  causes,  viz.  the  laryngeal  or  pectoral 
pronunciation  of  the  red  man.  Even  those  Indians  whose  languages  have 
been  reduced  to  writing  for  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  back,  and  in  whose 
books  all  traces  of  this  interchangeability  were  suppressed  by  the  mission¬ 
aries,  etc.,  as  the  Creeks,  Cha’hta,  and  Iroquois,  permute  their  consonants  and 
vowels  with  the  same  liberty  as  if  these  books  had  never  appeared  in  print. 
It  would  be  exactly  so  with  us  if  our  ancestors  had  not  had  a  literary 
training  for  the  last  thousand  years  at  least. 

I  have  recorded  the  alternations  observed  by  me  in  the  Kayowe  (or 
Kiowa)  language  in  a  monograph  published  in  the  American  Antiquarian, 
IV,  pp.  280-285,  under  the  title:  “Phonetics  of  the  Kayowe  Language”, 
the  results  obtained  there  being  almost  identical  to  those  to  be  given  below. 

This  permutability  of  cognate  sounds  forms  one  of  the  prominent  pho¬ 
netic  features  of  Klamath,  and  occurs  in  initial  as  well  as  in  medial  or  final 
sounds.  Still  there  are  words  in  which  certain  sounds  do  not  interchange 
with  others.  This  is  especially  observed  in  homonyms,  where  permutation 

*  This  dialect  of  Iroquois  locks  b,  p,  and  f. 
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would  cause  confusion;  shkbks  ghost  is  never  pronounced  shkbks,  which 
means  tick;  giwash  is  kept  distinct  from  giwash,  usha  from  vusha,  shi- 
kantela  from  shikantila.  Cf.  Homonymy. 

Vowels  alternating: 

u  with  wu,  vu,  hu  :  udumtchna,  vudumtchna;  u-un,  vun,  wun;  ut&tchkia, 
vutatchkia,  hutatchkia. 

u  with  o:  luk,  16k;  lapuk,  lapok;  hutchna,  ho'dshna;  pul^uantch,  pblbku- 
antch;  luloks,  161oks;  tamenu,  ffim’no,  but  not  huye%a  with 
hdyg^a. 

u  with  a:  putputli,  patpatli;  kftdkuli,  kalkali. 
u  with  a:  mukash,  m&'kash;  cf.  nat,  nut. 

u  with  ii:  nduyua,  udu'yua  (by  dissimilation);  shuyu^alsh,  sii'yii/alsh. 
ua  with  o,  u:  genudla,  genoda,  genuda. 

a  with  6:  maklaks,  m&kloks  (Modoc);  kalkali,  kblkoli  and  kudkuli;  skan- 
shna,  skbntchna;  hishpUmna,  hishplbmna ;  suffix  -ubpka, 
-udpka. 

a  with  a :  taktakli,  takta'kli,  and  in  many  other  adjectives  of  color  (by  dis¬ 
similation);  yaka  for  ya'ka,  is  considered  vulgar  slang;  cf. 
shldank  for  shlbank  66,  13. 

e  with  a:  nep,  nap;  pbn,  pe'na,  pa/n;  tchbl/a,  tsad%a;  hem6%e,  harub^e; 

shlayaks,  shla-ika,  shla/yaksh,  shla'-ika. 
e  with  i  and  a:  61^a,  fl/a,  ad/a;  kbtcha,  kidsha,  ga'dsa;  shetchakta,  shi- 
tchdkta;  A-ushme,  A-ushmi.  Cf.  also:  mukasham,  mukisham 
175;  14. 

e  with  5:  ned,  nld;  e-e,  i-L 

i  with  iy,  y  before  vowels:  slilama,  shlanfya;  i-amnash,  ydmnash. 

The  circumstance  that  many  of  these  alternations  occur  in  accented  syl¬ 
lables  proves  that  they  constitute  a  fundamental  law  of  Indian  articulation. 
In  diphthongs  very  few,  if  any,  changes  of  this  kind  are  noticed,  neither  do 
long  vowels  alternate  often,  dffie  most  frequent  alternating  processes  are 
observed  between  a  and  o,  e  and  a,  u  and  wu,  vu,  u,  and  o.  In  many 
words  vowels  can  be  attenuated  into  £. 
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Consonants  alternating: 

k  with  g,  gg :  kd-u,  gd-u;  kitchkani,  kitchg&ni,  gitchg&ni;  wak&ya,  wagg&ya; 
lutatk&tki,  lutatg&tki;  ke'k,  ge'g. 

k  with  k:  kaitua,  kaitua;  maklaks,  makloks.  This  permutation  is  usually 
attended  with  a  change  in  signification.  Cf.  Pronouns, 
k  with  %  :  hushkalka,  hushkalka;  hishkalul%a,  hish^Slul%a. 
k  with  x  •  k^mkem,  %(^m%em,  cf.  Dictionary,  p.  176;  lk&n,  l%£n.  Initial  k, 
omitted  by  aphseresis,  is  replaced  in  Modoc  by  the  arrested 
sound:  k6ke,  -oke.  A  similar  process  is  observed  in  some 
Polynesian  languages  when  k  is  elided, 
k,  g  with  h,  hli:  gaikanka,  haikanka;  taktd-ash,  ta’htAash. 
k  with  g:  ko'l,  gud;  kulu,  gulu. 

k,  k  with  nk,  nk,  n%  and  other  nasals:  kila,  nkila,  nkila,  n%illa;  kdwa, 
nk^wa,  n%a'wa;  k&ta,  ngata. 

tch  with  dsh,  when  not  initial,  and  with  ts,  ds:  titchi,  tidshi,  tidsi;  tchd- 
shish,  ts&sis;  nutch  (for  nu  tcluii),  nuts,  nuds;  geluantcha, 
g^luandsha,  g^luandsa. 

tch,  dsh  with  sh:  ntultchna,  ntuldshna  with  ntulshna;  tddshui,  t&shui; 

na'dsh,  na'sh;  willatslina,  willashlina.  Walidsh  for  w&lish, 
and  pawatch  for  p&wash  are  considered  vulgarisms.  Ta- 
pinik&yentch  for  tapinikaydnash  120,  19.  121,  22  ;  kushga 
tcha  for  kushga  sha  9',  17.  Changes  from  one  dialect  to  the 
other:  ska,  Mod.  tchgd;  shgumla,  Mod.  tchgumla;  sho'ksh, 
Mod.  tsgo'ksh;  spal,  Mod.  tchpdl. 

tch  with  ntch,  ndsh:  tchekani,  ndshdkani;  tch^tch,  ndshe'dsh;  tchishtya, 
ntchishl%a,  ndshishlka. 

ts  witli  ds,  in  every  instance  except  when  beginning  words:  k^tsa,  k^dsa. 
t  with  t’,  d:  telish,  t’elisli,  delish;  e'nt  (for  dnat),  e'nd;  shataltfltamna,  sha- 
taldildamna;  tankatch,  dankatch. 

t  with  nt,  nd:  tunshna,  ntunshna;  nt^-ish  from  tdwi;  tega,  cf.  nddga,  but 
not  nd^wa  and  t^wa ;  nd6pa,  cf.  tupesh. 
p  with  p’,  b:  pahalka,  p’&hhalka,  bah&lka;  pupanuish,  bubanuish. 
p  with  mp,  mb:  pakuish,  mpakuish,  mbakuish. 

15 
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p  with  m:  suffix  -ptchi,  -mtclii,  -tciu ;  suffix  -pena,  -mna;  pronouns  p’nA, 
p’nalam,  Kl.  m’na,  m’n&lam 
p  with  w :  paklkish,  waklkish. 

s  with  sh,  in  every  instance :  stei'nas,  slitamash;  ste'ks,  shte'ksh;  nil's,  na'sk. 
s  with  z,  chiefly  initial :  saiga,  zaiga. 

s,  sh  with  ss :  shashaplamtch,  sassaplamteh ;  shishdka,  sissoka. 
m  with  u,  before  labials:  mba-ush,  uba-ush. 

n  with  u,  before  a  dental  or  palatal  :  ndupka,  udupka;  nduka,  vudiika, 
uduka;  ntchaya,  ntchaya. 
ndsli  with  ntch :  ndshdka,  ntchoka. 

n  with  t:  natnApenapsh  for  nan’napenapsh;  netnolpdsh  for  nen’ndl^ish. 

1  with  n:  ntulshna,  tunshna;  kildshna,  klntchna,  ldnshna,  Mod.  kilshna; 

ltchama'slika,  ntchama/shka;  hesheliota,  sheniuta;  tslipal, 
tchnipal;  tchikeman,  Mod.  tchikemal;  pniukshla,  pniuksna; 
but  not  tiunola  and  tiulola. 

1  with  hi :  la-a,  hla-a ;  laklakli,  hlakhlakli. 

A  few  more  of  these  alternating  processes  will  be  found  mentioned, 
with  examples,  in  the  Dictionary,  pp.  9-1 1 . 

As  to  their  frequency ,  consonantic  alternations  differ  very  largely.  S 
interchanges  with  sh  in  every  instance,  and  the  permutation  of  k  with  other 
gutturals,  especially  g,  gg,  %,  and  of  tch  with  ts,  ds,  dsh  is  extremely  fre¬ 
quent.  The  substitution  of  k,  g  for  other  gutturals,  though  frequent,  is  not 
exactly  the  rule,  for  these  sounds  are  linguals  while  the  rest  of  the  k-series 
are  pure  gutturals.  About  the  difference  in  signification  produced  by  this 
change,  cf.  Pronouns.  H  becomes  frequently  disconnected  phonetically 
from  vowels  or  consonants  preceding  it,  by  the  arrested  sound  -,  and  when 
pronounced  with  emphasis,  undergoes  gemination:  -hh;  cf.  hlflantana, 
sha:hm6ka,  kalha .and  kafihha.  S  and  ts  are  heard  much  oftener  than  sh, 
tch  in  the  conversational  form  of  language,  and  before  %  the  assibilated  sh 
scarcely  ever  occurs :  s^ena  to  row,  hutams^a  to  rush  between.  Words  with 
initial  t  and  p  that  can  pass  into  d  and  b,  may  also  change  these  initials 
into  explosive  sounds:  p:,  t-.  The  whole  series  of  consonants  through 
which  a  term  as  tchAJamna  can  pass  is:  tch,  ts,  fish;  a  word  like  patadsha 
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may  also  be  pronounced  patatcha,  pat&tsa,  pat&dsa,  but  pad&tcha  or  ba- 
ddtsa  is  scarcely  ever  heard  from  natives.  Some  terms,  as  pipa  paper , 
ndani  three ,  undergo  no  vocalic  or  other  changes  whatever,  while  others 
cannot  assume  certain  alternations  without  a  change  of  signification.  Cf. 
Homonymy. 

All  these  conversions  of  cognate  sounds  often  impart  to  certain  words 
a  quite  different  appearance,  which  renders  them  unrecognizable  to  the 
unexperienced.  Still  the  interchange  of  sounds  is  more  extensively  devel¬ 
oped  in  some  dialects  of  the  Carib  or  Galibi,  as  well  as  in  Kay  owe,  Hi- 
datsa,  and  other  languages  spoken  on  the  Mississippi  plains. 

Like  all  phenomena  in  nature,  this  interchangeability  is  not  produced 
by  the  fancy  or  option  of  the  natives,  but  is  based  on  natural  laws,  and  as 
language  is  one  of  the  effects  of  nature,  we  must  look  to  physiology  and 
not  to  psychology  to  discover  its  latent  causes.  One  of  these  is  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  rendering  pronunciation  easier;  this  we  perceive,  e.  g.,  in  the 
dropping  of  the  laryngeal  sound  li  in:  mi-ut  for  mi  hut,  atunk  for  at  hunk, 
n’unk  for  ni  (or  nu)  hunk,  and  also  in  a%ut  for  a  hu't.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  h  can  be  dropped  even  when  belonging  to  the  body  of  the  word. 
In  97,  1,  hunk  kiuliga  has  probably  been  nasalized  into  hunk  n^fuliga  to 
avoid  the  collision  of  two  identical  sounds.  Another  cause  of  these  permu¬ 
tations  is  the  laryngeal  utterance  of  the  Indians,  which  I  have  discussed 
under  that  heading  (pp.  215—21  7);  it  also  accounts  for  the  circumstance  that 
permutation  among  sounds  originating  in  the  rear  mouth  are  much  more 
frequent  than  those  produced  by  the  action  of  the  lips  and  the  fore  part  of 
the  vocal  tube. 


PHONETIC  FIGURES. 

Besides  the  phonetic  changes  spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  section,  there 
are  other  alterations  in  the  sounds  of  words  which  generally  affect  the 
body  of  the  words  more  thoroughly,  and  occur  in  all  the  languages  ex¬ 
plored.  These  alterations  are  produced  by  various  causes,  as  the  shifting 
of  the  accent  from  one  syllable  or  word  to  another,  the  attenuation  or 
increase  in  quantity,  the  habit  of  fast  speaking,  etc.,  and  chief  of  all,  the 
desire  of  saving  vocal  exertion.  The  tendency  for  retrenchment  is  more 
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energetic  in  this  upland  language  than  that  for  the  increase  of  sounds,  and 
thus  the  chapters  on  elisions  and  contractions  will  be  more  extended  than 
that  on  phonetic  additions. 

I  have  classed  the  phonetic  figures  into  the  following  distinct  groups: 

A. — Addition  of  plrwmetic  elements  other  than  affixes,  to  the  word. 

1.  Prothesis ,  or  the  addition  of  vowels  or  consonants  at  the  commencement 

of  the  word :  v  in  vuhupi<%a,  vuduka,  etc.,  for  u-upiega,  uduka ; 
Sking  Dshu'dsb,  Mod.  for  King  Dshu'dsh.  Ylkashla  for  fkashla 
may  be  considered  simply  as  alternation  of  sound. 

2.  Epithesis ,  or  the  addition  of  vowels  or  consonants  at  the  end  of  the  term: 

ta-uni,  from  English  town. 

3.  Epenthesis,  or  the  insertion  of  vowels  or  consonants  in  the  midst  of  a 

word.  Some  of  the  inflectional  affixes  are  epenthetic,  and  will  be 
considered  under  the  heading  of  affixes.  The  insertion  of  n  in 
tuankshi  for  tuakshi,  kailantala  for  kail&tala,  tia'mantko  (a  verb 
tia'mna  does  not  exist)  for  tia'matko  had  better  be  considered 
a  nasalizing  than  an  epenthetic  process.  Epenthetic  v  is  ob¬ 
served  in  lgvuta  for  le-uta,  l’uta.  Epenthetic  h  has  to  be  care¬ 
fully  distinguished  from  the  -h-  of  the  verbal  suffix  -ha,  as  in 
skulha  to  lie  on  something,  compared  to  skiil^a  to  lie ,  to  sleep , 
and  from  the  ’h  which  indicates  an  act  done  by  hand  (see  below). 
We  find  the  epenthetic  h  in : 
tsials’ha'mi  in  the  salmon  season ,  for  tsialsa/mi,  tsialse'mi. 
gahipa  to  catch  air  with  a  grunt ,  for  ga-ipa. 
shawalhina'a  to  accompany  somebody,  for  shawalina'a. 
muhiinuya  to  shiver,  tremble ,  for  muimuya. 

4.  Nasalizing  or  nasal  pronunciation  takes  place  in  regard  to  certain  con¬ 

sonants  only,  when  initial  or  medial  Nasalization  of  vowels  in 
the  manner  as  observed  in  French  and  Dakota  does  not  belong 
to  the  features  of  the  Klamath  language.  The  deep  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  %  i,  u  has  nothing  to  do  with  nasalizing.  The  gutturals 
g,  k,  k,  %  are  thereby  transformed  into  ng,  nk,  nk,  n%;  the  dentals 
d,  t  into  nd,  nt;  the  palatals  dsh,  tell  into  ndsh,  ntch;  the  labials 
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b,  p  into  mb,  mp.  This  process  was  discussed  under  the  heading: 
“Alternation  of  Sounds,”  and  examples  from  the  Dictionary  will 
be  found  there  to  illustrate  it  more  fully.  Instances  where  no 
alternation  takes  place  are  shempeta  to  argue ,  for  shep^ta;  shik&mba 
to  tvalk  on  a  stick,  for  sliikapa  (radix:  kap  in  tkap). 

B. — Dropping  of  phonetic  elements  from,  the  word. 

All  the  causes  that  are  productive  of  decay  will  also  operate  in  favor 
of  sound-removals,  as :  fast  and  indistinct  pronunciation,  shifting  of  the 
accent,  etc.  Elisions  of  all  sorts  are  especially  frequent. 

Elision,  or  removal  of  a  phonetic  element  within  the  word,  is  frequent 
in  all  languages.  In  Klamath  it  is  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  tendency 
to  bring  vowels  into  close  contact  with  vowels,  even  identical  ones,  and 
consonants  with  consonants,  whether  identical  or  not;  a  tendency  which 
causes  elimination  of  intervening  sounds.  Cf.  Assimilation.  The  various 
kinds  of  elision  make  a  subdivision  desirable  into  syncope ,  ekthlipsis,  and 
elision  of  a  whole  syllable. 

5.  Syncope ,  or  elision  of  a  vowel  before  a  consonant.  Ex.: 

l'tkla  to  collect,  gather  up,  for  ltkala. 
lulpaltko  provided  with  eyes ,  for  lulpalatko. 
hunsak,  n^nsak  to  no  purpose,  for  hundshak,  n^nashak. 
t^lshna  to  look  out ,  for  telishna. 
tchkash  also,  too ,  for  tche'kash. 

k’lekapksh  dead,  for  k’lekapkash;  k’le'ksht  for  kldkasht. 

E-ukshkni  Klamath  Lake  Indian,  for  E-ukshikni. 
tatamnish  traveler ,  for  tatamnuish. 

6.  Ekthlipsis,  or  dropping  of  a  consonant  from  the  midst  of  a  word. 

(a)  When  standing  before  one  or  more  consonants.  Ex.: 
shelluashe'mi  in  the  war  time,  for  shellualshe'mi,  cf.  56,  1  and  Note, 
puekampgle  to  throw  out  again,  for  puel%ampele. 
ktcbak  avlone  shell,  for  ktchalk;  basis,  ktch&tya. 
shldtpampeli  to  return ,  bring  back ,  for  shlaltpampgli. 
shtchush%apkam ;  cf.  Note  to  109,  6. 
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(b)  Before  vowels  consonants  are  elided  in  the  following  terms: 
nt^-ish  bow  with  arrows ,  for  ntdwish. 
hushutanka  to  approach  on  the  sly ,  for  hush’hutanka. 
samenakia  to  wish  for  oneself  for  sh’hamenakia. 
sakuash  fish-gig ,  spear,  for  shtchakuash. 
rouatch  large,  tall  (obj.  case),  for  munish. 

7.  Elision  of  a  syllable ,  accented  or  unaccented.  Ex.: 

pa'patchle  to  step  down  from,  112,  6.  9,  for  pepatclidle. 
kshulo'tch  mowing  scythe,  for  kshuldtkish. 
shaldllish  Pan's  flute,  jewsharp,  for  shalalalish. 
hunkimsham  theirs ,  abbr.  from  hunkelamsham. 
wdwanshasli,  wdwansh  women,  for  wewanuishasli. 
messam  in  the  season  of  trout,  for  mehiasha/mi. 
nakanti  everywhere,  for  nanukanti. 
vulkashti  borrowed  189;  4,  for  vul^dpkashti  or  -tat. 

Cf.  also  puksla,  wo'ksla  with  their  longer  forms,  and  st^lapksh  87,  13, 
for  steldpkishash. 

8.  Aphaeresis,  or  the  retrenchment  of  an  initial  sound.  Ex.: 

kdp,  Mod.  for  tkap  stalk  of  plant;  dim.  kapka,  Kl.  for  tkapaga. 
mhu,  Mod.  for  tmu  KL,  grouse. 

’mutchaga  little  old  man ,  ’mutch^watko  old ,  for  k’mutchaga,  k’mutch^- 
watko. 

’mbute'^e,  for  himbute'^e  to  jump  over  something. 

-6ke,  -dlkoli,  -o'sh,  Mod.  forms  for  k6ke  river,  kolkoli  round,  ko'sh  pine- 
tree  This  aphaeresis  before  the  lingual  k,  which  substitutes  is 
heard  in  the  Modoc  dialect  only. 

uk,  unk,  pron.  that,  and  adv.,  for  huk,  hunk;  cf.  hu'ksht  and  o'ksht. 

9.  Apocope  of  sounds. — Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  the  retrenchment  of 

single  sounds  at  the  end  of  words;  the  quality  of  the  initial  syl¬ 
lable  of  the  word  following  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  this,  though 
more  frequently  it  is  brought  about  by  the  location  of  the  accent 
upon  a  distant  syllable : 
shitk,  sitk  alike  to,  for  shltko,  sitko. 
tchl'shtal  towards  home ,  for  tchl'shtala. 
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na-ash,  nash,  thus,  so,  for  na-asht,  na'slit. 

na  we;  a  ye,  Mod.  for  na't,  na/d;  at. 

kalo  clear  shy ,  for  kalo-u,  as  seen  by  the  inflection. 

Cf  im  for  i  mi,  59,  9;  turn  before  consonants,  13,  14.  19,  1.  20,  19. 

10.  Apocope  of  syllables. — In  the  conversational  form  of  language  these 

apocopes  are  frequent  and  often  very  puzzling,  as  l%al%am  luli- 
nash  instead  of  l^al^ammsliti  lulinash  in  74,  10.  Ex.: 
nakant  coming  from  everywhere,  for  nakantkni. 

gum'gshta  on  opposite  side  of,  for  gunfgshtana,  with  many  other  pre- 
and  postpositions,  as  wiga't,  etc. 
paha,  n%itsa  dried ,  partic.  pass,  for  pahdtko,  n^itsatko. 
maklaks  laki  tribal  chief,  for  maklaksam  laki. 
yuyalks^shitk  wretched-looking,  for  yuyalkishaslnshitko. 

C. — Contraction  and  dilatation  of  phonetic  elements. 

Here,  as  well  as  in  other  tongues,  contraction  is  chiefly  limited  to  vo¬ 
calic  sounds,  and  although  Klamath  seeks  rather  than  avoids  hiatus,  there 
are  instances  enough  of  two  vowels  becoming  contracted  into  one.  A  special 
sort  of  vocalic  contraction  is  the  weakening  of  a  vowel  into  the  primitive 
vowel  e,  generally  when  unaccented.  Instances  of  consonantic  synaeresis 
are  Moatokish  for  M6atok=gish,  tatdtli  for  tat-tdtli,  ka'kakli  for  kak-ka/kli, 
shuluaktcha  for  shuluakt-tcha,  etc. 

Dilatation  or  expansion  of  the  vowels  of  a  word  is  called  diaeresis;  that 
of  consonants  is  usually  gemination  or  redoubling. 

1 1 .  Synaeresis,  or  “gathering  up,”  as  the  name  has  it,  is  a  figure  drawing  to¬ 

gether  vowels  into  one  sound  (eventually  into  a  diphthong)  to  avoid 
hiatus.  This  coalescence  of  distinct  vocalic  sounds  is  quite  fre¬ 
quent  and  usually  produces  long  vowels,  whether  accented  or  not. 
ga/shtish  door  of  lodge,  for  kd-ishtish. 
talak,  d.  tatalak  straight  out,  for  tdlaak  etc. 
ke'sh  rattlesnake,  for  ke-ish,  %d-ish. 

nge'sh  arrow,  shenge'sha  to  shoot  at  oneself  for  ngd-ish,  shengd-isha. 
shenotatko  confluence ,  for  shenudtatko,  shenewdtatko. 
pandpka  to  desire  to  eat,  for  panudpka. 
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ndkosh  stoppage  of  waters ,  for  nakuash. 

shu'dshna  to  chase  each  other ,  for  shu-udshna,  shuhudshna. 

wd-ulta  to  permit,  for  wewalta. 

gaggutko,  123,  2,  crossed  over ,  for  gdkuatko. 

liukiamna  to  gather  around ,  for  liwakidmna. 

12.  Krasis  or  “intermixture”  is  the  union  of  vowels  forming  part  of  differ¬ 

ent  syllables  into  one  vowel  sound  (or  diphthong)  to  avoid  hiatus. 
The  sound  h  is  easily  dropped  if  it  stands  between  the  vowels, 
shea  they  of  course,  for  slia  i-a,  sha  ya,  93,  6. 
ti'dshak  good  if  to  he,  for  tidshi  ak,  tidshi  ha  gi,  93,  9.  and  Note, 
miut  yours  that ,  for  mi  hut. 

13.  Vocalic  attenuation  or  shortening,  weakening  of  unaccented  syllables 

into  the  primitive  vowel  e  forms  the  transitory  stage  to  the  figure 
called  syncope.  We  find  it  in  : 
skdtkela  to  carry  on  hack ,  for  skdtkala. 
shulemokddsha  to  swing  around,  for  shulamok^dsha. 
shukpeli  to  withdraw ,  for  shiikpali,  cf.  68,  8  and  Dictionary. 

Weakening  of  an  accented  syllable:  te'kish  sword ,  for  tdkish. 
Attenuation  taking  place  between  words  is  observed  in:  ge'ntSni  I 
would  fain  go,  for  ge'nt  a  ni;  atenen  for  at  a  nen  ;  tatdtenat  wherever  we,  for 
tat&t  a  nat;  tatatdkse  spuklia  when  they  sweat  in  it,  82,  3.  4.,  for  tatatak  sha 
spuklia.  To  this  may  be  added  the  weak  pronunciation  of  -am,  -lam,  the 
suffix  of  the  possessive  case,  especially  frequent  in  the  Modoc  dialect,  and 
almost  equivalent  to  -em :  maklaksam,  sudntcham,  etc. 

14.  Diaeresis  or  vocalic  diremption  takes  place  when  a  vowel,  which  is  gener¬ 

ally  a  long  one,. is  redoubled  or  even  tripled,  and  when  a  diphthong 
is  pronounced  with  hiatus,  that  is,  as  an  adulterine  diphthong. 
a.  Diaeresis  of  a  vowel: 
kf-intch  wasp,  for  kfntch,  kfnsh. 
mo-6we  woodchuck,  for  mdwe,  muwe. 
nd-as  one,  a  single  one,  for  na's,  na'dsh. 
shld-eta  to  discover ,  find,  for  shldta. 
ki-i-ia  to  tell  lies,  for  kia,  kiya  64,  4. 
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These  examples  involve  simply  rhetorical  emphasis,  but  there  are 
instances  implying  a  change  of  signification  as  a  consequence  of  the 
diaeresis:  sha-apa-a  to  dare ,  provoke,  from  shapa  to  tell ,  count;  i-iulina,  yi- 
ulina  to  send  over  the  edge ,  compared  to  yulina  to  menstruate. 

b.  JDiphthongic  diaeresis ,  as  in  i-uta  for  yuta,  nd-i  for  ndya, 
E-ukshi  for  Euksi,  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  article 
on  Diphthongs,  p.  208. 

15.  Gemination  or  doubling  of  consonants  occurs  only  after  vowels  short 
in  quantity : 

sessalolish  warrior ,  for  sheshaldlish;  vussa  to  fear ,  for  vusha  ;  genalla 
to  start ,  for  genala ;  nellina  to  scalp ,  for  nelma;  wetta  to  laugh ,  for 
weta,  cf.  w^tanta;  uditta  to  whip,  for  udita;  limlimma  to  be  dark, 
for  limlima;  tchimma-ash  string-game,  for  tchima-ash ;  ku'mme 
cave,  for  ku'me ;  summatka  with  the  mouth ,  bill,  for  shumatka; 
tchaggaya  to  sit  upon ,  for  tchakaya. 

D. — Phonetic  changes  through  contiguity. 

These  changes  mainly  occur  in  unaccented  syllables,  and  are  produced 
by  the  influence  of  sounds  either  preceding  or  following  immediately,  or 
forming  a  part  of  the  syllable  preceding  or  following.  It  is  generally  the 
subsequent  sound  which  tries  to  weaken  and  then  to  assimilate  or  dissimi- 
late  its  predecessor.  The  altered  position  of  the  accent  sometimes  produces 
a  similar  result.  In  Latin  we  find  similar  changes  accomplished  in  meridies 
for  medidies,  medius  fidius  for  me  Dius  films,  occupare  for  obcapare,  occiput  for 
obcaput,  exultare  for  exsaltare,  appono  for  adpono,  doceor,  audior  for  doceo-se , 
audio-se. 


16.  Assimilation — Vowels  and  consonants  of  the  same  vocal  class,  either 
standing  beside  each  other  or  belonging  to  adjoining  syllables, 
assimilate  more  closely  or  become  identical.  This  process  forms 
just  the  opposite  of  the  dissimilation  to  be  described  below,  both 
of  them  being  the  result  of  pronounced  tendencies  of  the  language 
wayfilapsh  icicle,  piece  of  ice,  for  wealapsh. 

Waita'ngish  Warm  Spring  Indian,  for  Waita/ngish. 
yfyu^oga  to  shove  into,  for  iyu^oga,  i-u%oga. 
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shukatonolotkish  skin-strap  tied  into  the  hair ,  for  sliukatanolotkish. 
t&laat  tgalamtitala  due  west ,  29,  10,  for  talaak  etc. 
tsuitsam  lawish  urine-bladder ,  for  shuidsham  lawalsh. 
tillmdsha.  to  abandon ,  for  tinlindsha. 

ntulshampkash  flowing  down  (obj.  case),  for  ntulshdntkash,  ntulshdn- 
pkash;  cf.  gemptchi  for  gemptchi. 
ha  nem  (for  nen)  wa'g’n  kii'git,  87,  5.  and  Note. 

17.  Dissimilation. — This  phonetic  law,  which  is  directly  opposite  to  that  of 
assimilation,  consists  in  avoiding  the  repetition  of  a  vowel  or  con¬ 
sonant  standing  in  contiguous  syllables,  and  converts  one  of  the 
two,  generally  the  first  one,  into  a  cognate  sound  pronounced 
with  the  same  organ  of  the  vocal  tube.  Dissimilation  is  more 
frequent  than  assimilation,  but  applies  only  when  the  sounds 
referred  to  do  not  stand  in  the  same  syllable.  It  operates  also  from 
one  word  to  the  next  one,  as  in: 

huhasht&pkuak  they  stabbed  each  other  only,  for  huhashtapka  ak,  114,  3. 

Vocalic  dissimilation  is  frequently  observed  in  terms  formed 
by  iterative  reduplication  : 
l&mlemsh  dizziness,  inebriation,  for  lamlamsh. 
heihai  red  fox ,  silver  fox,  Mod.  for  helhei. 

kdtchkatch  littte  gray  fox,  derived  from  ketchk&chli  rough-furred. 
ka'lkali  round ,  for  kalkali,  kdlkoli. 

ka/kakli,  kaka/ldi  yellow,  for  kiika/kli,  and  all  other  adjectives  of  color, 
in  the  absolute  as  well  as  in  the  distributive  form. 

Instances  of  vocalic  dissimilation  in  distributive  reduplication: 
wewa'kala,  for  wew^kala,  d.  of  wekala  to  give  birth. 
pepu^l%a,  for  pupuel^a,  d.  of  pu^l%a  to  throw  down. 
shka'shkatkala,  for  shk&shkatkala,  d.  of  sk&tkala  to  carry  on  back. 
kiikaka/kli  yellow,  for  kakaka/kli,  d.  of  kaka/kli ;  also  all  the  other  adjec¬ 
tives  of  color,  and  many  of  those  descriptive  of  surface-quality. 

Other  instances,  where  vowels  become  dissimilated,  are  as 
follows : 

wa'-aks,  we-aks  mallard  duck,  for  wd-eks;  cf.  wdkash. 
yanakanini  being  at  the  lower  end,  for  yanakardni,  148,  2. 
kiama'mi  in  the  fishing  season,  for  kiama'mi. 
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sliiwakuash  to  the  girls ,  for  shiwaga-ash,  80,  11. 
udu'yua  to  heat,  whip,  for  udiiyua. 

Consonantic  dissimilation  is  observed  in  the  following  terms 
formed  by  iterative  reduplication: 
kedshamkedshalkda  to  wheel  around  on  onds  feet. 
palakmalank  with  rapid  gait ,  for  palakpdlak ;  cf.  palak. 
tchlptchiina,  Mod.  to  drizzle  down,  for  tchimtchima  or  tchiptchipma. 

18.  Metathesis  is  an  inversion  or  transposition  by  which  a  vowel  or  conso¬ 
nant  mutually  exchange  the  position  which  they  normally  occupy 
in  the  word.  This  may  take  place  in  one  and  the  same,  or  in  con¬ 
tiguous  syllables,  and  is  a  figure  of  euphony,  since  it  renders  the 
pronunciation  easier  in  that  connection  where  the  word  is  applied. 
Vowels  can  exchange  their  location  with  other  vowels  or  with 
consonants,  and  consonants  with  consonants, 
shiunota  to  sing  in  chorus,  for  shuindta. 
shufla,  sliuilla  to  shake  oneself,  for  shiula. 
insh,  insh  me,  to  me,  for  me,  for  nish,  nish. 
shnewddslika  little  girl,  for  shnawedshka. 
kmdkumka  to  growl  (dogs),  for  kmokmuka,  d.  of  kmuka. 
samtchakta  to  comprehend ,  for  samtchdtka. 
wal’hka  to  look  out  for,  for  wa’hlka. 

amtchiksh  old ,  former,  for  amtch=gish,  this  probably  for  ma'ntch-gisli. 

shuipuklash  s?nall  cushion,  for  shuipkulash  Mod. 

shakptaksha  to  cluck  with  the  tongue,  for  shakapslitaka;  from  kapata. 

t%fi  t%a  to  presage  death  or  mischief,  for  tu'kt^a,  from  tuka  to  frighten. 

leshuatyaskyhw,  sport,  joking,  for  ldwasht/ash. 

ne-u%alpeli  to  order  again,  for  ne-ul^4peli. 

liishgapeli  to  go  and  take  off,  for  luktchapeli. 

There  is  another  form  of  phonetic  inversions  taking  place  through  the 
agency  of  verbal  or  nominal  inflection  and  derivation ;  examples  of  it  are 
as  follows: 

kd-akt  for  kakat,  d.  of  kdt  who,  which,  pron.  relat. 
shdyuaksh  for  shayiikash  knowing,  shrewd. 
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waltaksh  promiscuous  talking ,  for  waltkash  Mod. 

hashtaksh  perforation  of  earlobe,  for  hashtkash . 

ipakt  it  may  stay,  remain,  for  l'pkat,  148,  14. 

wiulalek !  strike  it!  for  wiulal^’  i ! 

hutan,  nge-ishan  they  ran,  they  shot,  for  hutna,  nge-ishna. 

shulutamantk  being  dressed  in,  for  shulutanmatko. 

Ihese  inverted  forms  may  be  explained  by  metathesis,  but  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  correct  to  derive  them  from  supposed  forms  as  kd-akat,  shdyua- 
kash  or  -kish,  waltakash,  h&shtakash,  fpakat,  wiuldlak  i!  hutana,  ng^-ishana, 
etc.,  which,  under  the  weight  of  the  receding  accentuation  or  other  influ¬ 
ences,  lost  their  second  vowel  (a).  This  explanation  is  sustained  by  forms 
like  n^-ulakuapka,  fut.  of  nd-utya  to  order ,  which,  compared  to  genuapka, 
fut.  of  g&ia  to  go,  pekshudpka,  fut.  of  peksha  to  grind,  shows  that  the  end¬ 
ing  -a  of  the  “infinitive”  does  not  appear  in  the  future,  but  that  the  first  -a- 
in  n^-ulakuapka  existed  there  previously,  and  induces  us  to  presuppose  an 
ancient  form  ne-ulaka,  nd-ula%a. 

19.  Anathesis  is  a  new  grammatic  term,  by  which  I  call  a  sort  of  vocalic 
metathesis,  almost  entirely  confined  to  derivative  verbs  and  inflec¬ 
tional  verbal  forms  with  their  derivatives.  Numerous  instances  of 
it  are  found  among  the  verbs  beginning  with  the  prefixes  sh-  and 
h-sh-.  This  subject  will  be  developed  in  full  in  Morphology , 
Section:  Radical  Syllable. 

ACCENTUATION. 

I. - LOCATION  OF  THE  ACCENT. 

The  accented  syllable  of  a  word  is  uttered  with  a  stronger  effort  of  the 
voice,  and  frequently  with  a  higher  pitch  than  the  syllables  surrounding  it. 

Long  words  have  a  principal  accent  and  a  secondary  accent.  The 
only  sign  used  in  this  volume  for  accenting  syllables  is  the  acute  accent, 
as  in  ib^na,  tupka. 

A  curious  difference  is  observed  in  American  languages  as  we  proceed 
from  the  South  to  the  North.  For  in  many  parts  of  South  America,  espe¬ 
cially  the  eastern  and  northern,  the  accent  is  placed  towards  the  end  of  the 
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word  and  accentuation  of  the  penult  and  final  syllable  must  be  considered 
as  the  rule.  In  Central  America  the  emphasized  syllable  begins  to  shift 
towards  the  radix,  and  in  most  North  American  languages,  which  are  rather 
suffix-  than  prefix-languages,  the  accent  has  a  tendency  to  rest  on  the  root 
or  at  least  on  the  first  syllables  of  the  word. 

In  Klamath  the  emphasizing  of  the  radix  is  the  natural  and  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  accentuation,  but  it  is  so  often  interfered  with  by  other 
agencies  that  it  seems  rather  to  be  the  exception  Many  short  particles 
have  no  accent  of  their  own,  and  in  terms  formed  by  iterative  reduplication 
each  of  the  doubled  radicals  has  an  equal  right  to  the  accent;  so  the  accent¬ 
uation  is  here  decided  by  rhetoric  convenience. 

To  obtain  an  insight  into  the  mutual  conflict  of  the  accenting  princi¬ 
ples  and  the  variability  of  accentuation,  distinction  must  be  made  between: 

(1)  accenting  the  radical  syllable. 

(2)  accenting  by  means  of  the  secondary  accent. 

(3)  accenting  through  quantity. 

(4)  accenting  through  syntactic  emphasis. 

In  polysyllabic  terms  the  root  or  radical  syllable  alone  is  invested 
with  an  intrinsic  notative  signification,  while  the  other  syllables  or  sounds 
of  the  word,  verb  or  noun,  express  only  its  relations  to  other  parts  of  the 
sentence.  Hence  the  root  is  the  most  appropriate  place  for  the  word- 
accent  ;  nevertheless  we  find  it  constantly  shifting  in  American  and  other 
illiterate  languages  under  the  guidance  of  certain  phonetic,  logical,  and 
rhetoric  considerations.  This  establishes  a  great  contrast  with  the  accent¬ 
uation  of  English,  Herman,  and  the  classic  languages,  but  in  French  we 
see  the  accent  shift  to  and  fro  with  almost  the  same  liberty  as  here  Thus 
we  find  in  Klamath,  e.  g . :  tula,  tul4  in  company  of ;  t&wipka,  tawipka  to 
bewitch;  shnuka,  shnuka  to  grasp;  vunepni,  vun^pni  four  times;  hemkanka, 
hemk&nka  to  speak;  itpampgli,  itp&mpeli  to  carry  home;  ktayalshtala,  kta¬ 
yalshtala,  ktayalshtala  into  the  rocks;  shewanap’litki,  shewanap’litki  in  order 
to  restore.  In  the  readings  placed  first,  the  accent  rests  on  the  radix,  and 
in  the  second  readings  shifts  toward  one  of  the  formative  syllables  of  rela¬ 
tion.  Very  often  a  prefix  is  invested  with  the  accent,  as  in  hi'shuaksh 
husband ,  d.  lnhashuaksh. 
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In  words  of  four  syllables  or  more,  our  ear  is  not  satisfied  by  the  subordi¬ 
nating  of  so  many  unaccented  syllables  under  one  syllable,  but  seeks  relief 
by  accentuating  another  of  their  number  by  what  is  called  the  secondary 
accent.  In  the  same  way  as  the  spoken  sentence  hurries  towards  its  end, 
the  main  accent  of  long  words  will  also  follow  this  forward  rush;  thus  the 
secondary  accent  increases  in  strength  and  tends  to  bring  down  the  main 
accent  to  the  level  ot  the  other  unaccented  parts,  unless  its  quantity  offers 
resistance  to  this  leveling  process.  Thus  shliutuapkuga  in  order  to  shoot 
with ,  with  the  secondary  accent  on  -ug-,  may  under  the  influence  of  the 
following  words  become  shliutuapkuga,  the  vowel  i  of  the  radix  being  short. 
The  same  holds  good  of  terms  like  shnfulatchganka  to  glance  off  from , 
lulukshaluapkuga  for  the  purpose  of  cremating.  Shifting  of  the  accent  can 
also  take  place  when  proclitic  and  enclitic  words  crowd  around  accentu¬ 
ated  words,  especially  verbs. 

Long  vowels  are  not  always  accented;  that  is,  quantity  exercises  no 
decisive  influence  on  accentuation.  Cf.  vfiksh%eni  toward  the  angling  place , 
where  -u-is  a  contraction  of  -uya-;  but  in  saiga^eni  to  the  prairie,  the  suffix 
has  the  accent.  Nishtak  during  the  same  night  (from  mshta  ak)  is  just  as 
possible  as  nishta'k. 

The  syntactic  accent,  as  determined  by  the  sense  of  the  clause  or  sen¬ 
tence,  constantly  interferes  with  the  other  principles  of  accentuation  and 
imposes  its  own  laws  There  are  two  sorts  of  syntactic  accentuation;  one 
lays  the  stress  of  the  voice  on  that  term  of  the  sentence  which  seems  of 
paramount  weight  to  the  speaker,  while  the  other  lets  it  fall  on  certain  syl¬ 
lables  of  one,  two,  or  several  words  of  one  sentence.  This  latter  accent  is 
the  one  to  be  studied  more  carefully,  the  other  needing  no  commentary. 

In  using  the  terms  friendly,  plurality,  selfishness  we  think  of  them  as 
whole  words  only,  and  do  not  concern  ourselves  about  the  real  meaning  of 
their  roots  or  suffixes.  Indeed,  very  few  of  us  know,  that  in  friendly  the 
radix  fii-  means  to  love,  cherish ,  that  -end-  represents  the  old  Saxon  form  of 
the  present  participle,  and  that  -ly  is  our  like,  alike  to,  originally  lie  body, 
flesh,  form.  But  in  Klamath  this  is  different,  for  these  and  many  other 
Indians  possess  an  intuitive  if  not  a  real  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  their 
affixes  A  verb  like  gutilapkapSli  to  make  turns  while  descending  suggests  at 
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once  many  ideas  to  the  native.  Gu-  recalls  the  radix  ga-,  ge-  to  go ,  -tila  a 
motion  downward ,  -apka  an  occurrence  taking  place  in  the  distance ,  -pSli  return , 
repetition ,  redoubling.  Shnahualp4kta  to  cause  echo  is  composed  of  the  me¬ 
dial  sh-  “for  somebody,  or  for  oneself,  or  by  itself”,  -n-  in  shn-  forms 
causatives,  -a-  is  a  vowel  repeated  from  the  syllable  following,  -hual-  is  the 
radical  syllable  to  sound ,  resound ,  be  noisy \ hualta,  walta  to  sound ,  rattle )  -pka, 
the  simplex  of  -pakta,  is  a  suffix  of  verbs  indicating  repetition,  iteration. 

Still  better  is  the  Indian  acquainted  with  the  meanings  of  inflectional 
endings,  and  though  unable  to  give  abstract  names  to  the  grammatic 
categories  as  we  do,  the  correct  use  of  innumerable  simple  and  compound 
prefixes  and  suffixes  is  constantly  present  to  his  mind  and  guides  him 
through  this  labyrinth  of  forms  which  can  be  joined  to  every  radical  syl¬ 
lable  of  his  agglutinative  language.  Now  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  accent¬ 
uate  every  syllable  or  affix,  which,  as  he  thinks,  exceeds  in  importance  the 
other  components  of  the  word  for  expressing  his  idea.  If  in  the  first  ex¬ 
ample  given  he  lays  stress  on  the  distance  from  himself,  then  he  accent¬ 
uates  gutiMpkapeli ;  if  descent  is  more  important  to  him,  gutilapkapeli ;  in 
the  second  example  shnahualpakta  would  express  strength  of  the  effort  to 
cause  echo.  Cf.  heshs%dlpeli  Gl,  8  with  heshs^alpeli  61,  9;  ktuyaga  96,  21 
with  kiuydga;  skuyu'i  29,  11  with  the  usual  skuyui. 

Even  monosyllabic  particles  can  be  lengthened  into  two  syllables  by 
diaeresis,  and  either  of  them  may  receive  the  accent  with  a  shade  of  differ¬ 
ence  on  the  meaning:  ha-4,  ha-a;  hi-i,  hi-f;  or  pronouns:  i,  i-f,  f-i. 

This  feature  adds  largely  to  the  natural  expressiveness  of  the  tongue, 
and  saves  many  circumlocutions  which  the  less  pliant  languages  of  modern 
Europe  would  have  to  specify  by  words.  It  is  the  idea  of  actuality,  of  being 
done  right  then  and  there,  that  distinguishes  shlda,  shla-a,  and  shla-4  to  see , 
find ,  g^wa  and  gewa  to  go  into  water ,  guka  and  guk4  to  climb  up,  guhua,  guha, 
guha  to  swell  up,  etc.  Verbs  in  which  the  last  syllable  usually  bears  the 
accent  are:  shi6  to  bet,  stuli  to  report ,  vumf  to  bury,  vula  to  inquire;  gulf  to 
go  into,  is  always  oxytonized,  but  its  d.  form  kilhi  is  not. 

In  terms  where  no  syntactic  or  rhetoric  influences  affect  the  location 
of  the  word-emphasis,  a  shifting  of  the  accent  is  often  caused  by  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  word  through  inflectional  or  derivative  affixes.  In  short 
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woids  the  accent  may  then  settle  upon  a  prefix;  when  the  term  becomes 
lengthened  by  suffixation,  the  accent  may  shift  towards  its  final  syllables. 
Examples : 

h^shla  to  show  itself,  from  shlea  to  see . 

hishlan  to  shoot  at  each  other ,  from  shim  to  shoot. 

lakiamkshi  at  the  chief’s  house ,  from  lakf  chief. 

shuktampka  to  begin  fighting,  from  shiika  to  fight. 

yamatala  eastward,  from  yamat  east. 

tataksniptchi  childlike,  from  tat&ksni  children. 

skukluapkasht  from  possible  chapping,  from  skukla  to  be  chapped. 

In  the  four  last  examples  the  secondary  accent  has  entirely  eclipsed 
the  accent  originally  laid  on  the  radical  syllable. 

Oxytonized  terms,  as  guli  and  others  given  above,  will  not  shift  their 
accent  unless  increased  by  two  or  more  syllables. 

When  a  word  of  more  than  one  syllable  is  increased  by  distributive 
reduplication,  the  accent  will  usually  shift  away  from  the  initial  syllable 
by  the  length  of  this  increase: 

lnkl^a  to  shatter,  split,  d.  hihakl^a. 
ngumshka  to  break,  fracture ,  d.  ngumgamshka. 
lemewll^a  to  drift  away,  d.  l6melemewil%a. 
ul&ksha  to  lap,  lick,  d.  ula-ulaksha. 

Instances  where  the  accent  gravitates  back  upon  the  beginning  of  the 
word,  respectively  upon  the  radical  syllable  through  apocope,  contraction, 
or  elision : 

mdssam  in  the  trout-season,  for  mehiasha'mi. 
pdllapksh  the  stolen  one,  for  palUpkash. 

k’la/ksh  telsh&mpka  to  be  moribund,  for  k’lekapkashtala  telsh&mpka. 

The  appending  of  enclitic  pronouns  and  particles,  which  form  a  pho¬ 
netic  whole  with  the  term  governing  them,  sometimes  effects  a  shifting  of  the 
accent,  but  at  other  times  has  no  effect  whatever.  Examples  of  shifting: 
na-ulapkuapka  m’s  ni  I  shall  punish  you ,  51),  3. 
stildsamp6ldk  sas  in  order  to  announce  to  them ,  22,  15. 
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txop<$=shitko,  t%opo=sitk  like  a  thumb ,  149,  12. 

shliuapka  m’sh  sha  they  will  shoot  you ,  30,  3. 

gepgapelissa  they  returned  home ,  for  gepg&pSli  sha. 

Cf.  ki-iiks  gi,  42,  12 ;  kakd  bela,  101,  7;  humtchi  ki,  126,  9;  siunotfsh 
tchkash,  83,  4. 

Instances  where  enclitic  terms  have  not  affected  the  position  of  the 
accent  are  as  follows : 

shna'-uldsha  nat  we  galloped  off,  29,  12. 

tchi'-ishtat  m’na  to  their  camp ,  29,  16. 

tsu'shni  m’sh  ni  I  forever  from  you ,  61,  2;  but:  tsushni  m’sh  ni,  69,  20. 

In  ha  ni  skuyu'shkuapka  m’sh  if  I  should  separate  (her)  from  you ,  61,  1, 
the  proclitic  ha  ni  may  have  retained  the  verbal  accent  in  its  usual  place. 

II. - PROCLISIS  AND  ENCLIS1S. 

A  number  of  particles,  mostly  conjunctions,  some  pronouns  and  adjec¬ 
tives,  or  rather  adjectival  suffixes,  are  liable  to  lose  their  accent  if  placed  in 
certain  positions,  while  others  among  them  always  appear  unaccented. 
These  are  monosyllabic ;  those  composed  of  two  syllables  are  capable  at 
any  time  of  reassuming  accentuation,  and  hence  can  be  classed  here  only 
under  restrictions. 

These  unaccented  terms  may  be  said  to  lean  either  forward  on  the 
coming  accented  word — to  be  proclitic;  or  to  lean  backward  on  the  accented 
word  just  spoken — to  be  enclitic.  Their  influence  on  the  accentuation  of  the 
main  word  is  only  a  casual  one;  cf.  Accentuation,  pp.  237,  240. 

Proclisis  is  less  frequent  than  enclisis;  all  proclitic  words  are  capable 
of  assuming  the  accent.  A  list  of  them  reads  as  follows : 

at  now ,  then;  mu,  mu  greatly ,  largely  (not  when  apocopated  from  muni 
large)',  ha  if,  when;  tarn,  interrogative  particle;  wak?  how f  how  so?  A  few 
personal  pronouns  in  their  subjective  cases,  as  nu,  nl,  i,  pi,  huk,  hu,  etc., 
and  the  possessive  pronoun  mi  thy,  thine. 

Enclisis  is  frequently  observed  and  generally  appears  when  a  personal 
object-pronoun  is  connected  with  a  transitive  verb.  Two  enclitic  monosyl- 
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lables  can  be  placed  after  an  accented  word,  and  one  of  them  frequently 
elides  its  vowel.  Enclitic  terms  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

Suffixed  adjectives  are  unaccented  terms  of  an  adjectival  function  quali¬ 
fying  a  noun  attributively,  not  predicatively ;  two  of  them,  gitko  and  shitko, 
possess  a  non-enclitic  distributive  form  and  are  inflected  through  all  cases, 
dmtchiksh  ancient ,  old,  used  up,  in  its  abbreviation:  -amtch. 

=gitko,  =gitk,  d.  =giggatko  possessed  of. 

=kani  some  one ,  any  one;  cf.  GO,  13,  and  the  Dictionary. 

-ptchi,  -mtchi,  -tchi,  -tch  alike  to,  appearing  like. 

=shitko,  =sitk,  d.  =shishatko  alike  to,  resembling. 

=tkani  a  little,  somewhat. 

More  will  be  found  concerning  these  forms  under  “Adjective,”  below. 
Pronouns  All  the  monosyllabic  personal  pronouns,  subjective  and 
objective,  are  appended  enclitically  to  the  verb  which  they  govern  or  upon 
which  they  depend.  Subjective  personal  pronouns:  ni,  nu  I;  i,  ik  thou; 
huk,  hun,  hu,  pi  he,  she,  it;  nad,  nat,  na  we;  at,  a  ye;  sha,  pat  they.  Ob¬ 
jective  personal  pronouns:  nish,  nush,  n’sh,  n’s  me,  to  me;  mish,  m’sh,  m’s 
thee,  to  thee;  hun,  hu,  pish,  push  him,  her,  it;  to  him,  to  her,  to  it;  nalash  in 
the  form  nash,  nats,  n’s  us,  to  us;  m&lash  in  the  form  malsh  ye,  to  ye;  shash, 
sas  them,  to  them;  sham,  sam  of  them.  Enclitic  possessive  pronouns  are  mi 
thine,  thy ;  p’na,  Kl.  m’na  his,  hers,  its;  sham,  sam  theirs.  Demonstrative 
and  relative  pronouns  generally  preserve  their  accent,  but  among  the  in¬ 
definite  pronouns,  tu&  some  kind  of,  loses  it  in  compounding  words:  n&nuktua 
every  kind  of;  cf.  =kani  any  one. 

Particles,  when  monosyllabic,  are  enclitic  unless  some  particular  em¬ 
phasis  is  laid  on  them  in  connection  with  the  whole  sentence.  The  more 
frequent  of  them  are:  a;  aka,  ak,  ka;  at;  ha;  hak;  ya,  yu;  -la,  -le;  lish; 
mat;  nen;  pil;  tak,  tok,  taksh,  toks;  tcha,  tche,  tsi;  tchish,  abbr.  -tch,  -ts; 
tchkash;  un,  un.  Their  signification  and  use  will  be  indicated  below. 

The  verb  gi,  to  be,  do,  say,  has  several  monosyllabic  inflected  forms  which 
may  become  enclitic,  as  gi,  gink,  gish,  glsht,  and  the  participle  gitko,  which 
will  then  usually  cast  off  the  ending  -o.  The  simple  gi  often  abbreviates 
into  -k,  -g :  na'stg  so  he  said;  E-uksni  toks  l&pik  but  of  the  Klamath  Lake 
men  there  were  two. 
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Instances  of  enclisis  of  various  descriptions  are  as  follows: 
shnekeluapkd  m’sli  ni  I  will  remove  you  from  your  position. 
tumi  huk  hatokt  maklaks  gi  many  persons  are  there . 
unaka  tchkash  m’na  shtilta  he  also  informed  his  son. 
pallank  mish  robbing  thee:  vussok  sas  afraid  of  them. 
wewdga  pil  tchishi  the  children  only  were  in  the  lodge. 
ka'ktsnash;  luluagslash  they  fled;  they  enslaved  (-sh  for  sha  they). 
pi  tchish  he  also;  ndn/atch  some  also ,  16,  7. 

K’muk-amtch  the  Old  Man  of  the  Ancients;.  Shu'k-amtch  Old  Crane. 
ka'kak=tkani  a  little  yellow ,  yellowish. 

A  term  may  become  accented  on  two  syllables,  as  in  Greek,  by  en¬ 
clisis*,  the  first  being  the  natural  accent,  the  second  the  accent  thrown  upon 
the  word  by  the  existence  of  the  enclitic  term:  tu'tenipni'  sha,  111,  2; 
shahiashtala  m’na,  112,  13. 

QUANTITY. 

The  language  clearly  distinguishes  between  long  and  short  syllables  or 
vowels.  Two  stages  may  be  distinguished  in  short  syllables:  very  short  and 
short;  two  also  in  long  ones:  long  and  very  long.  The  usual  sign  of 
brevity,  and  of  length,  “,  was  added  to  the  vowels  only  when  they  were 
uttered  very  short  or  very  long  Thus  monosyllabic  nouns  ending  in  a 
vowel  pronounce  this  vowel  very  short  in  Kl.:  kma/  skullcap,  turn',  mhu' 
grouse ,  lba'  seed  species,  kpe'l  tail ,  kpa'  poker,  ska/  pestle,  ska  to  blow  cold  or 
strong ;  and  also  in  ya'ki  seed-basket,  ku'itsia  duck  species,  ndshe'dsh  shell, 
pod,  ga't  sage  brush.  Many  of  these  are  pronounced  longer  by  Modocs. 
The  vowel  is  still  short,  though  longer  than  in  the  terms  above,  in  l%ash 
billow,  shim  to  shoot,  nush  head.  As  to  long  syllables,  a  difference  may 
be  observed  between  m&ntch  long  ago ,  muni  great,  large  (radix  long  in  both 
terms),  and  their  emphatic  pronunciation:  ma'ntch  quite  long  ago ,  mu'ni, 
mu-uni  very  large ,  enormous.  A  difference  exists  also  between  tank,  tankni, 
and  ta/nk,  ta'nkni,  and  between  washla  and  wa'shla.  Of.  Homonymy.  The 
quantity  of  words  is  often  added  in  parenthesis:  yutetampka  (-  ~  ~), 

tchmuksh  (-),  ka/mat 

Almost  any  short  syllable  may  be  made  long  when  a  strong  rhetoric 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  it:  pa's  and  pa'sh/ood,  cf.  101,  20;  gS/ma  and  ga'ma, 
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to  crush  with  a  stone.  Words  with  long  vowels  are  m'l,  ne'l  fur,  feathers, 
nflka  to  dawn ,  ma/sha  to  he  sick ,  na'dsh,  na'dshak  one,  at  one  time. 

For  the  quantity  of  each  word  the  Dictionary  may  be  consulted. 

The  character  of  the  language  prompts  the  Indian  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  long  and  short  syllables,  and  no  other  phonetic  figure  is  so  produc¬ 
tive  of  long  vowels  than  vocalic  contraction  (synaeresis,  etc.).  In  n&kosh  dam , 
the  synaeresis  of  ua  into  o  is  remembered,  and  though  the  accent  rests  on 
the  first  syllable,  the  second  is  pronounced  long.  Many  syllables  with  e, 
o,  and  other  long  vowels  are  not  pronounced  short,  because  the  people  use 
the  uncontracted  form  besides  the  contracted  one:  geno'la  and  genuala, 
hl^kosh  and  hl^kuish,  no'kla  (from  ndkala),  shukatonolo'tch,  tchl'sh  and 
tchf-ish. 

A  vowel  does  not,  as  a  general  rule,  alter  its  quantity  through  position , 
viz.,  through  a  cluster  of  consonants  gathering  after  it.  The  short  a  in 
ktiipka  remains  short  even  in  ktupkantko  and  in  ktupk&pksh.  But  before 
-dsh  a  vowel  generally  sounds  longer  than  before  -tch:  tama'dsha  and 
tam&tcha,  laka'dsha  and  lakatcha. 

Nor  does  a  vowel,  generally  speaking,  alter  its  quantity  through  be¬ 
coming  emphasized  by  accentuation :  in  h^mkanka  to  speak,  e  is  pronounced 
as  short  as  in  hemk&nka,  i  in  hita  as  short  as  in  hita  at  this  spot;  but  becomes 
long  through  apocope:  hfd,  hi't. 

Syntactic  or  rhetoric  emphasis  sometimes  modifies  syllabic  quantity: 
gen  him ,  1 14,  2  ;  na-a'sht  gi  so  said,  95,  21;  sa'gs’  ish!  tell  me!  (a  long),  78,  4; 
lala'ki  chiefs,  65,  14. 

Neither  quantity  nor  emphasis  by  accent  is  necessarily  associated  with 
a  higher  pitch  of  the  voice. 

HOMONYMY. 

Homonyms  are  terms  sounding  exactly  alike,  but  having  a  different 
signification;  paronyms  are  terms  which  seem  to  sound  alike  to  inexpe¬ 
rienced  ears,  but  in  reality  differ  in  accentuation,  quantity,  or  pitch  of 
voice  when  uttered  by  natives,  and  also  differ  in  their  meaning. 

Some  Klamath  homonyms  are  the  following : 

kisli  fish-spear,  kfsh  sundown. 

na'sh,  na  s  species  of  bulrush,  also:  one,  single;  also:  thus,  so. 
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ska'  pestle,  ska'  to  blow  cold  or  strong. 
tchl'sh  settlement,  lodge,  tchfsh  inhabitant. 
wash  prairie-wolf,  wdsh  hole,  den,  excavation. 
wika  near,  wika  to  blow. 

lmna  to  stand,  crowd  inside ,  liuna  to  produce  a  noise. 

Paronyms  differing*  in  quantity  only: 
kish  fish-spear,  ki'sh,  ki'sh  a  lie. 
shuina  to  run  a  race,  shui'na  to  sing. 
tchish  also,  too,  tchi'sh  lodge ,  inhabitant. 
ni,  ni  I,  myself,  ni'  snowshoe. 

Paronyms  differing  in  one  or  more  sounds  of  the  alphabet : 
giwash  bluish  squirrel,  Giwash,  nom.  pr.,  Crater  Mountain. 
laki  chief,  Mki  to  be  stolen ,  gone,  l&ki  forehead. 
lu'k  seed,  kernel,  luk,  16k  grizzly  bear. 
p’hushka  to  tear  off  by  hand,  pushka  to  cut. 

shikant61a  to  pile  upon  each  other,  shikantila  to  show  something  on  feet. 

yulina  to  menstruate,  yiulina  to  send  over  the  edge. 

skutash  mantle,  skutash,  s%utash  bunch,  string. 

shul%a  to  tie  together,  shule%a  to  roar,  growl. 

shko'ks  ghost,  spirit,  shkoks  sheep-tick. 

ka'sh  ipo-root ,  ke'sh  rattlesnake,  ka'sh  excrement. 

k6ka,  k6ke  river,  stream ,  k6ka  to  bite. 

n6wa  to  extend,  v.  intr.,  n6wa  to  drive  into  the  water. 

g6na  to  go  away,  walk ,  k6na  it  is  snowing. 

vuduka  to  strike  with  a  stick,  vutdka  to  swing  around,  v.  trans. 

Some  of  the  above  terms  (yulina  etc.,  skutash  etc.)  are  etymologically 
identical,  but,  because  differentiated  in  their  meanings,  they  now  differ  in 
their  pronunciation.  This  we  observe  also  in  English :  to  pat  and  to  pet, 
secure  and  sure,  loyal  and  legal,  leal;  disk,  dish,  desk;  warrantee  and  guarantee ; 
as  well  as  in  the  French:  naif  and  natif  Noel  and  natal,  entier  and  integre. 
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MORPHOLOGY. 

Morphology  is  a  part  of  grammar  which  gives  a  systematic  account  of 
the  changes  experienced  by  its  material  units  or  words  through  becoming 
parts  of  a  sentence.  Morphology  in  its  descriptive  portion  has  to  present 
the  word  in  its  forms  altered  by  inflection ,  as  they  occur  in  the  language; 
in  its  systematic  part  it  has  to  explain  the  origin  and  function  of  these  forms. 
The  phonetic  changes  considered  under  “Phonology”  are  largely  brought 
about  by  the  changes  which  the  words  are  undergoing  through  being  placed 
into  mutual  relations  to  each  other  in  forming  parts  of  a  sentence.  Deri¬ 
vation,  a  process  analogous  to  inflection  in  many  respects,  is  another  import¬ 
ant  part  of  linguistics  to  be  dealt  with  systematically  by  morphology. 

Languages  greatly  differ  among  themselves  in  the  degree  of  the  energy 
which  unites  or  binds  together  its  elementary  parts.  Where  the  parts  do 
not  unite,  the  position  of  the  words  in  the  sentence  alone  points  out  their 
mutual  relation,  and  few  or  no  phonetic  changes  occur.  These  are  the 
monosyllabic  languages.  In  the  agglutinative  tongues,  certain  syllables 
which  indicate  relation  cluster  around  other  syllables  which  retain  the 
accent.  After  gathering  up  the  other  syllables  to  be  their  affixes,  and 
uniting  them  into  one  body,  the  accented  syllables  gradually  become 
radical  syllables,  and  phonetic  laws  begin  to  manifest  themselves  in  the 
alteration  of  colliding  sounds,  in  the  abbreviation  of  the  affixes,  etc.  Here 
the  original  function  of  the  relational  or  affix-syllables  is  still  recognizable 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  but  in  languages  reaching  a  third  stage,  the 
inflective  languages,  the  affixes  become  so  intimately  fused  with  the  radix, 
that  they  serve  as  mere  relational  signs  and  may  be  considered  as  integral 
parts  of  the  whole  word.  Through  this  accretion,  or  by  other  causes,  the 
root  itself  becomes  modified,  chiefly  in  its  vocalic  part,  for  inflectional 
purposes. 
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The  structure  of  Klamath  is  decidedly  agglutinative;  nevertheless,  in 
some  particulars,  to  be  considered  later,  it  approaches  the  tongues  of  the 
inflectional  order.  An  important  characteristic  of  it,  syllabic  duplication, 
is  observed  in  the  prefix-  and  radical  syllables.  Two  other  features  per¬ 
vading  every  part  of  Klamath  speech  are  the  pronominal  syllables  used  as 
radicals  and  as  affixes,  and  the  figure  called  anathesis.  Compound  words 
are  in  fact  the  result  of  a  syntactic  process  and  will  be  discussed  in  the 
Syntax. 

In  subdividing  the  affixes  into  prefixes  and  suffixes  according  to  their 
location  before  or  after  the  radix,  and  into  inflectional  and  derivational 
affixes  according  to  their  functions,  we  obtain  the  following  general  scheme 
for  our  morphology : 

I.  — Radical  syllable. 

1 .  Its  structure.  2.  Its  origin  and  classification.  3.  Its  phonetic  alter¬ 
ations.  4.  Its  increase  by  the  reduplicative  process.  5.  Anathesis. 

II.  — Radical  syllable  connected  with  affixes. 

1.  Inflectional  affixes;  suffixation.  2.  Derivational  affixes:  A.  Prefix¬ 
ation;  B.  Suffixation.  3.  List  of  prefixes.  4.  List  of  infixes.  5.  last  of 
suffixes. 

III.  — Inflection  and  derivation. 

1.  Verbal  inflection;  verbal  derivation.  2.  Nominal  inflection;  nomi¬ 
nal  derivation:  a,  of  substantives;  2>,  of  adjectives  and  participles;  c,  of 
numerals;  d ,  of  pronouns;  e,  of  postpositions. 

IV.  — Particles  or  words  without  inflection. 

I.— THE  RADICAL  SYLLABLE. 

A  root,  radix,  or  radical  syllable  is  a  sound  or  group  of  sounds  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  inherent  signification.  By  the  processes  of  inflection  and 
derivation  affixes  cluster  around  the  radix,  which  may  undergo  phonetic 
changes;  the  meaning  of  the  radix  then  remains  either  unchanged  or  passes 
into  another  signification  cognate  and  closely  related  to  the  original  mean¬ 
ing.  Languages  have  been  studied  in  which  the  radix  is  composed  of  two 
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syllables;  in  Klamath  monosyllabism  is  the  only  form  in  which  radicals 
exist,  just  as  in  the  literary  languages  of  Europe,  although  some  Klamath 
terms  seemingly  attest  a  dissyllabic  origin. 

With  a  few  onomatopoetic  exceptions,  the  roots  are  no  longer  trace¬ 
able  to  their  origin ;  hence  we  do  not  know  why  such  or  such  sound-groups 
have  been  conventionally  assigned  certain  functions  in  the  different  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  world.  Grammatic  affixes  are  roots  also,  whether  they  be 
still  recognizable  as  such  or  be  ground  down  from  syllables  to  single  sounds, 
mostly  consonantic,  and  mere  fragments  of  what  they  had  been  once. 
When  used  as  signs  of  relation,  they  belong  to  the  class  of  pronominal 
roots  and  are  recognized  as  such  with  less  difficulty  in  agglutinative  than 
in  inflectional  languages. 

The  roots  are  the  microcosmic  cells  from  which  the  macrocosmos  of 
language  is  built  up ;  for  it  results  from  the  above  that  all  elements  in  lan¬ 
guage  are  either  radical  syllables  or  fragments  of  such.  Formation  and 
quality  of  sounds  are  no  secrets  to  us,  but  how  and  why  they  came  to  be 
selected  for  their  present  functions  in  each  linguistic  family  is  beyond  our 
conception.  The  cause  why  linguistic  families  differ  among  themselves  in 
grammar  and  dictionary  is  the  disagreeing  of  their  pronominal  and  notative 
roots. 

Root-inflection  or  regular  alteration  of  the  root- vowel  to  indicate  change 
of  relation  is  most  prominent  in  the  Semitic  languages  and  also  in  the 
Germanic  branch  of  the  Indo-European  family.  In  America  only  traces 
of  this  “Ablaut”  are  discovered  in  a  few  languages,  and  what  could  be 
considered  analogous  to,  or  resembling  it,  will  be  discussed  under  “Phonetic 
alteration  of  the  root.”  See  pp.  253  et  sqq. 

1.  PHONETIC  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ROOT. 

Three  fundamental  forms  are  traceable  in  the  elementary  composition 
of  the  Klamath  radix;  it  consists — 

Of  one  vowel: 

a  in  dna  to  carry  off. 

i  in  ika  to  extract ,  fta  to  put  on,  i'wa  to  befall. 

u  in  uya  to  give ,  wa  to  be  seated,  we'k  arm,  limb ,  litish  long-shaped  fruit 
(cf.  lutisli  round-shaped  fruit). 
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Of  a  single  or 'double  consonant  followed  by  a  vowel: 

ha-,  he-  in  ha'ma  to  emit  voice;  ka-  in  k&ta,  ng&ta  to  break ,  v.  intr.;  ku- 
in  kiika  to  bite;  kta-  in  kt&-i  stone ,  rock ;  mu-  in  muni  great ,  muna 
deep  down.  A  diphthong  appears  in  tchuitchuili  sorrel ,  kaukauli 
brown. 

Of  a  vowel  preceded  by  a  consonant  and  followed  by  a  consonant: 

kal-  in  kcilo  sky,  k&lkali  round;  tak-  in  taktakli  red,  scarlet,  ta/%tgi  to 
blush;  tip-  in  tiptipli  dark-colored;  yal-  in  y&lyali  limpid. 

It  is  appropriate  to  call  this  third  category  of  roots  ending  in  conso¬ 
nants  thematic  roots.  The  terminal  consonants  bear  great  analogy  to  some 
nominal  and  verbal  affixes,  and  a  number  of  words  formed  in  a  similar 
manner  can  be  actually  reduced  to  roots  of  the  second  class:  vowel  pre¬ 
ceded  by  consonant,  as  lakl4kli  slippery,  not  to  lak-,  but  to  la-  in  141a  to  be 
steep,  to  slope  downwards ,  cf.  hl4-a  to  foal,  lel^dshi  brood;  lushlushli  warm,  hot, 
not  to  lush-,  but  to  lu-  in  luloks  fire,  lukua  to  be  warm,  hot;  pushpushli  black, 
not  to  push-,  but  to  pu-,  po-,  in  po'ksh  mud  In  the  terminal  consonant  of 
pal-  in  p411a  to  steal ,  ila  to  lay  down ,  the  analogy  with  the  suffix  -la,  -ala  is 
obvious.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  all  these  roots  of  the  third 
class  are  formed  by  accretion,  and  those  containing  diphthongs  seem  to 
have  been  formed  by  a  similar  process. 

Some  radical  syllables  commencing  with  mute  consonants  are  nasalized 
occasionally,  as  kata:  ng4ta  to  break,  pdtash:  mpdtash  milt ,  spleen. 

There  ar,e  radicals  found  in  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  k,  t,  u, 
which  reduplicate  the  two  initial  syllables  when  placed  in  their  distributive 
form,  and  thus  may  be  suspected  of  being  originally  dissyllabic.  But 
neither  of  the  two  kinds  of  reduplication  proves  anything  for  the  condition 
of  the  radix,  for  all  the  prefixes  invariably  reduplicate  with  the  root,  al¬ 
though  they  do  in  no  manner  belong  to  it.  Compare,  for  instance  : 

Prefix  k-  in  kmel%a  to  lay  down,  d.  k^kmel^a  and  kmekmal^a,  rad.  e-. 

Prefix  1-  in  lawdla  to  place  upon,  d.  lalawdla. 

Prefix  sh-  in  ska  to  blow  strongly,  d.  shk4ska,  rad.  ka. 

Prefix  u-  in  uldgsha  to  lap  up,  d.  ula-ul4gsha. 

Some  radical  syllables,  chiefly  pronominal,  are  found  to  figure  in  two 
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capacities:  as  roots  of  predicative  signification,  and  as  roots  of  relation 
forming  affixes.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  i,  hi  on  the  ground ,  in  fta  to 
put  on ,  fl^a  to  lay  down  into;  of  u,  hu  he,  she,  it  and  above ,  far,  in  huta  to 
run  at,  huwa  to  jump  up  in  the  water,  uya  to  give  a  long  object. 

2.  ORIGIN  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ROOTS. 

Although  we  are  precluded  from  unraveling  the  origin  of  the  majority 
of  radices  it  is  preposterous  in  our  present  state  of  linguistic  knowledge 
to  derive  all  the  radicals  of  a  language  from  onomatopoetic  attempts  to 
imitate  the  sounds  and  noises  heard  in  outdoor  life,  like  the  note  of  birds, 
the  rustling  or  blowing  of  the  wind,  or  the  roll  of  thunder.  To  ascribe  a 
pronominal  origin  to  all  the  roots  which  do  not  represent,  or  do  not  seem 
to  represent,  natural  sounds  has  been  a  favorite  theory  of  some  scientists 
who  have  studied  languages  of  the  so-called  savages.  As  to  the  Klamath 
language,  the  most  appropriate  classification  of  roots  will  distinguish  four 
sources  for  their  possible  origin:  onomatopoetic,  inteijectional,  pronominal, 
predicative. 


RADICES  OF  ONOMATOPOETIC  ORIGIN. 

They  have  formed  a  large  number  of  bird  names,  a  few  names  of 
other  animals  and  objects  of  nature.  They  also  occur  in  verbs  denoting 
sounds  and  disturbances. 

Birds:  aM-ash,  kAk,  tuktukuash,  tu&kash  or  w&kash,  o'lash,  takfiga, 
uddkash. 

Other  objects:  hefhai,  mbaubawash,  Mmbam,  tfntan,  cf.  udfntSna. 

Verbs:  ka-uk&wa,  kushkusha,  tushtusha,  todshito'dshi,  udlnt£na. 

RADICES  OF  INTERACTIONAL  ORIGIN. 

a'-oho,  i-uhu,  a-ohutchna,  i-uhdash ;  ha/,  ha'ma ;  kapk&blantaks, 
k^mkem,  kapkapagfnk  i! 

RADICES  OF  PRONOMINAL  ORIGIN. 

9 

Pronominal  roots  originally  indicate  location  in  space,  proximity,  dis¬ 
tance  or  motion  in  space  and  subsequently  in  time,  then  relative  location, 
and,  finally,  relation  in  general.  They  appear,  therefore,  as  well  in  pre- 
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fixes  and  suffixes,  pronouns  and  pronominal  particles,  as  in  predicative 
significations,  which  have  gradually  evolved  from  the  pronominal  ones  and 
make  up  a  large  portion  of  the  vocabulary.  These  roots,  which  are  in  fact 
demonstrative  pronouns  and  demonstrative  adverbs,  have  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  language  become  devoid  of  any  special  significations,  and  this 
quality  eminently  fits  them  for  expressing  relations  between  the  different 
parts  of  speech.  Whenever  they  form  derivatives,  the  meaning  of  these 
radices  becomes  more  specialized;  thus  hu-  forms  a  large  number  of  verbs 
with  the  signification  of  running,  tu-,  ti-  verbs  and  nouns  referring  to  mo¬ 
tions  of  liquids,  water,  as  spreading,  dripping,  soaking,  ti-,  tin-  to  motions 
performed  by  a  plurality  of  subjects.  All  roots  consisting  of  one  vowel 
only  belong  here,  and  a  number  of  lengthy  words  are  entirely  composed 
of  pronominal  roots. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  class  of  radicals,  I  subjoin  speci¬ 
mens  of  them  and  their  derivatives,  but  do  not  claim  any  completeness  for 
the  list: 

a,  ha,  ha  appears  in  particles  a,  at,  dtui;  in  suffix  -ha;  in  dna,  ansha. 

h-  connected  with  all  the  vowels  forms  reciprocal,  reflective,  causative 
verbs  and  their  derivatives. 

hu,  hu,  u,  o  in  prefix  u-,  suffixes  -u,  -ui  (-uya),  -wa,  -uish;  in  pron.  and 
adv.  hu,  hut,  hun,  hunk,  in  pron.  hunksht,  hukag;  in  wd, 
we'k,  utish  or  otish;  una,  una/k,  huta,  hudshna,  huntchna, 
lniwa. 

i,  hi,  hi  in  suffixes  -i,  -la;  in  lwa,  iwf%a,  fta,  fdsha,  i- a  (ya),  ydna,  yama, 
i-u  (yu),  yuta. 

k-  appears  in  three  forms:  ka,  ke,  ku;  ke  being  originally  ki. 

ka,  ga  in  suffixes  -ka,  -ga,  -l%a,  -tampka,  etc.,  in  demonst.-relat. 
pron  kat  who;  interr.  kanf  whof  in  gat,  kd-a,  kd-ag,  shkd, 
kdtak,  gdyue. 

ke,  ge ,  ge,  yonder,  reduplicated  in  kek,  geg,  kdku,  forms  prefix  ki-, 
k-,  and  the  verb  gi;  gdna  to  go  away ,  and  its  numerous  deriv¬ 
atives,  as  g^kansha,  gdmpgle,  seem  to  point  to  the  radix  ga, 
for  some  of  them  begin  with  ga-,  ka- :  gdyaha,  gake'mi,  ga- 
ula,  ka-uldktana;  in  kdka,  tkdka. 
ku,  gu  in  ku  and  kui  far  off,  kuinag,  k6-i,  k6-idshi,  skuyui. 
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la,  l-  in  suffixes  -16,  -lam,  -la,  -ala,  -l#a,  -Mmna. 

ma  in  prefix  in-,  suffix  -ma. 

na,  n-  in  the  locative  suffix  -na;  in  nu,  nl,  nat. 

P~  appears  in  several  forms:  p,  pa,  pi,  etc. 

1 pa,  in  prefix  p-  and  suffixes  -p,  -pa,  -ap;  pron.  pash;  particles  pa, 
pash,  p&ni,  -peli,  shep&lua,  p’laf,  hishpldmna,  p4na,  pe'ntch, 
p’n&na. 

pi,  demonstr.  and  reflect,  pron.;  in  the  prefixes  pe-,  p’-,  sp-;  in  the 
suffixes  -p6na,  -tpna;  in  p’na,  Kl.  m’na. 
sha,  sh-,  s-  in  pron.  sha  they ;  also  of  reflective  function;  in  medial  pre¬ 
fix  sh-  (sha-,  she-,  etc.);  in  suffixes  -sha,  -asha,  -ansha,  etc., 
-sh,  -ash,  -tch;  in  sh&pa. 
t-  appears  in  three  forms:  ta,  ti,  tu. 

ta  in  prefix  ta-,  t-;  in  suffixes  -ta,  -tala,  -tana;  in  tawi,  st&wa,  sta, 
stani;  std,  st^na,  std-ila,  tapka,  tiipak. 
ti  in  prefixes  ti-,  te-,  t’-  and  suffix  -ti;  in  tina,  tfla,  tilalu&nsha,  tfl^a, 
shtilta. 

tu  in  prefixes  tu-,  tush-,  suffix  -tu;  in  particles  tu,  tula;  in  ntultpa. 

RADICES  OF  PREDICATIVE  SIGNIFICATION. 

This  class  comprehends  all  roots  which  cannot,  from  our  present  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  language,  be  referred  to  one  of  the  three  categories  preceding. 
Their  signification  is  more  concrete  and  specific  than  that  of  the  pronom¬ 
inal  roots,  and  points  to  some  action  or  quality.  We  include  here,  also, 
the  thematic  or  secondary  roots,  as  lak  in  lakl&kli,  etc.  Cf.  p.  249. 
Instances  of  predicative  roots  are  as  follows: 
pat  in  patp&tli,  mp&ta.  Ma  in  ktd-i. 

shu  in  shum.  le  in  shl^a,  l^ltki,  etc. 

litch  in  litchlitchli,  litchtakia.  mets  in  metsmdtsli. 

The  adjectives  formed  by  iterative  reduplication  and  by  the  suffix  -li 
probably  all  contain  thematic  roots,  ultimately  reducible  to  shorter  forms; 
cf.  “Phonetic  structure”,  pp.  248  sqq ,  “Phonetic  alteration  of  the  root”, 
pp.  253  sqq. 
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A  remark  upon  the  alleged  priority  of  the  verbal  over  the  nominal 
roots  may  be  appropriately  inserted  here.  In  many  languages,  especially 
the  monosyllabic,  noun  and  verb  do  not  distinguish  themselves  from  each 
other  in  their  exterior  form,  and  even  in  Klamath  we  find  words  like  p4ta, 
petila,  ndslushl^a,  which  are  verbs  and  nouns  at  the  same  time,  and  verbal 
suffixes  which  are  nominal  suffixes  also.  In  many  other  languages  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two  categories  is  at  least  an  imperfect  one,  and  must 
have  been  more  so  in  their  earlier  stages  of  development.  When  the  sen¬ 
tence  had  reached  a  stage  in  which  the  predicative  idea  in  the  verb  began 
to  distinguish  clearly  between  subject,  object,  and  verb,  noun  and  verb 
commenced  to  assume  distinctive  affixes,  and  the  position  of  these  parts  in 
the  sentence  became  more  free.  Noun  and  verb  therefore  originated  simul¬ 
taneously,  not  successively. 

A  single  instance  taken  from  the  present  status  of  the  Klamath  lan¬ 
guage  may  give  us  an  idea  how  in  its  earlier  stages  the  two  categories 
could  have  differed.  Ktchal^a  means  to  shine  and  to  emit  heat ,  ktch&k  (for 
ktchalka)  mother-of-pearl  shell,  ktchalui  to  be  resplendent  and  to  be  hot , 
ktchalta  to  reverberate ,  ktchalua  to  shine  and  to  reflect  sunrays,  ktch&l%ish 
sunshine  and  heat  of  sunrays ,  sunburn ,  ktchdlshkash  radiance ,  ktcho'l  star, 
etc.  Evidently  the  root,  either  simple  or  thematic,  is  ktchal  ( a  short),  and 
the  idea  of  heat  is  secondary  to  that  of  light,  radiance;  but  nobody  is  able 
to  decide  whether  its  original  meaning  was  the  nominal  one  of  ray,  radiance , 
or  the  verbal  one  of  to  radiate ,  or  of  both  at  the  same  time,  for  both  the 
derivatives  are  equally  long  or  short  in  their  affixes.  If  in  the  minds  of 
the  earliest  people  who  formed  this  language  a  distinction  has  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  as  a  vague  feeling,  we  can  no  longer  follow  its  traces.  Even 
nouns,  to  be  considered  as  having  been  substantives  from  a  very  early 
epoch,  as  sun,  moon,  water,  fire ,  were  in  some  languages  shown  to  be  deriva¬ 
tives  of  radicals,  but  not  of  radicals  of  a  distinct  nominal  or  verbal  signifi¬ 
cation. 

3.  PHONETIC  ALTERATION  OF  THE  ROOT. 

Of  some  languages  it  has  been  said  that  their  consonants  were  com¬ 
parable  to  the  skeleton  and  bones  of  the  animal  organism,  while  their 
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vowels,  as  the  fluid  and  variable  element,  were  likened  to  its  soul.  This 
furnishes  a  graphic  picture  of  the  structure  observed  in  the  Semitic  family 
of  languages,  and  in  a  less  degree  applies  also  to  the  languages  of  the  Indo- 
European  family.  The  permutability  of  consonants  and  vowels  among 
themselves  in  unwritten  languages  has  been  described  above  (“Alternating 
of  Sounds”),  and  does  not,  generally  speaking,  alter  the  signification  of  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  observed.  But  the  case  is  different  with  the  radical 
vowels  of  Klamath  under  certain  conditions,  for  here  we  observe  something 
analagous  to  Semitic  vocalization,  when  vocalic  changes  occur. 

A  few  similar  instances  from  other  American  languages  are  as  follows: 

In  the  Nipissing-Algonkin,  I  love  him  is  rendered  by  ni  sakiha;  in  four 
“inodes”  of  the  verb  the  long  vowel  a  changes  into  -aya-,  -aia-:  savaki- 
hak  I  who  love  him ,  sayahakiban  I  who  did  love  him ,  sayakihak  the  one  loved 
by  me,  sayakihakin  when  I  just  happen  to  love  him.  In  the  same  manner 
verbs  with  the  radical  vowels  a,  e,  I,  I  will  alter  them  respectively  into  e, 
aye,  e,  a.  In  Ch&’hta  we  meet  with  vocalic  changes  in  radical  syllables 
like  the  following :  tcheto  to  be  large ,  tchito  to  be  quite  large,  tchieto  to  be  de¬ 
cidedly  large.  In  other  instances  of  the  kind  the  vowel  becomes  nasalized. 
In  Creek  some  verbs  lengthen  their  radical  vowels  almost  imperceptibly 
to  form  a  preterit  from  the  present  tense. 

The  study  of  alterations  observed  in  the  Klamath  roots  is  highly 
important  for  illustrating  the  formation  of  the  language,  and  also  throws 
light  upon  the  radical  changes  occurring  in  the  inflectional  languages  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  The  vocalic  changes  are  of  greater  importance  than 
the  eonsonantic,  and  are  brought  about  in  various  ways. 

VOCALIC  ALTERATION  OF  THE  RADIX. 

Vocalic  changes  occur  only  in  certain  words  of  the  language  and  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  regularity.  They  are  produced  either  by  the  intrusion  of 
another  sound  into  the  radix,  or  by  an  independent,  as  it  were  spontaneous 
change.  Some  of  these  changes  appear  only  from  one  dialect  to  the  other, 
while  the  majority  occurs  in  words  belonging  to  the  same  dialect,  and  then 
they  are  always  attended  by  a  change  in  the  signification  of  the  term. 
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1 .  Change  by  substitution. 

The  primitive  vowels  a,  i,  u  are  sometimes  substituted  to  each  other  to 
indicate  a  change  in  the  local  or  temporal  relation  of  the  words  of  which 
they  form  a  component  part.  They  represent  the  pronominal  roots: 
a,  ha  here ,  on  hand ,  by  hand;  temporally:  now,  just  now. 
i,  hi  on  the  ground ,  at  home,  for  somebody ;  temporally :  at  the  time  of. 
u,  hu  up,  above,  far  off,  on  the  person,  in  the  water;  temporally:  in  the 
past,  previously. 

Thus  the  personal  pronouns  ni,  nish,  pash  change  to  nu,  nush,  pish, 
push  and  in  particles  and  suffixes  the  change  through  all  the  three  vowels 
is  sometimes  observed: 

-ks&ksi,  -ksh&kshi,  a  locative  nominal  suffix  of  the  northern  dialect,  is 
altered  to  -ksiksi  in  Nakdsksiks(i),  nom.  pr.,  11  right  where  the  pile- 
dam  is”;  to  -ksu'ksi  in  Slankoshksu'ksi,  nom.  pr.,  “ where  the  old 
bridge  once  was” 

tcM  now,  presently,  tchfk  (or  tche'k)  at  last,  finally,  until;  tchuk  at  last 
out  there. 

We  may  also  compare  the  changes  observed  in  the  pronominal  roots 
ka,  ki  (ke),  ku ;  ta,  ti,  tu. 

Vocalic  changes  in  predicative  and  pronominal  roots  are  the  following: 
kpadsha  to  extinguish  by  hand,  kpitchtchna,  Mod.  to  spit,  kputcha  Kl. 
to  squirt  from  the  mouth. 

spatcha  to  tear  asunder ,  spitcha  to  pidl  to  the  ground ,  extinguish  the  fire, 
sputchta  to  cause  somebody  to  part  or  lift  the  legs :  to  frighten.  Cf. 
p&dsha,  pitcha,  puedsha. 

spatadslia  to  stretch  out,  spit&dsha  to  stretch  out  a  part  of  the  body.  Cf. 

put6ga,  putdva,  sputuya. 
paha  to  be  and  to  make  dry ;  piika  to  roast,  bake. 

sma'k  hair  on  belly,  smo'k  hair  of  beard,  mukash  down,  downy  feather. 
litki  evening ,  viz.  “decline;”  lut%i  to  come  down  to  the  ground. 
ska  cold,  adv.,  sgu'mla  hoar  frost  forms ;  cf.  skukla. 
tchak-  in  tchaktchakli  sharp,  pointed ;  tchi%tchi%a  to  tickle;  cf.  tchakgla, 
shtchiyak^ka,  shtchi'kt^ish. 
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w41%a  to  be  sitting ,  w%a  to  squat  down. 
tatkta  to  feel  pain,  tika  to  cause  pain ;  cf.  ffikteka. 

ika  to  remove ,  trans. ;  ei%a  (for  d-ika)  to  put  out  the  head,  spuka  to  put  out 
the  feet;  shnuka  to  take  away.  Cf.  nika. 
kidsha  to  dive ,  kidshash  fin,  kiidska  gudgeon. 
shim  to  shoot,  shlo'kla  to  shoot  at  the  mark. 
k&lkali  round,  kil%a  to  become  humpbacked. 

Cf.  also  Ida  with  lula,  ptchakl^a  with  Kl.  ptclnktya,  shlatchka  with 
shlitchka.  Of  vocalic  changes  observed  in  suffixes  the  following  may  be 
added  for  comparison: 

hinua  to  fall  on,  upon,  hinui  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

tchalamna  to  sit  on,  or  against,  tchalamnu  to  sit  high  up,  above,  or  at  a 
distance. 

tiitash  stump  of  tree;  tutish  stump  of  tail  or  limb. 

sha  kiukayank  they  are  sticking  out,  sha  kiuk&yunk  they  are  sticking  out 
above,  134,  4. 

2.  Change  through  addition  of  a  vowel. 

When  the  vowel  of  the  radical  syllable  is  joined  by  another  vowel 
suffixed  to  it,  the  result  of  the  combination  may  be  either  (1)  vocalic  synsere- 
sis  or  lengthening  of  the  vowel,  when  both  are  coalescing;  or  (2)  a  softened 
vowel,  Umlaut. 

The  intruding  vowels,  which  become  suffixed  to  the  radical  vowel, 
seem  to  be  no  other  but  a,  i,  u  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article;  i  added 
to  a  produces  e. 

Vocalic  synseresis: 

latcha  to  build  a  lodge,  viz.,  “to  intertwine”,  l^tcha  to  knit. 
ana  to  abstract,  e'na  to  bring,  carry ;  cf.  dnsha,  anulipka. 
lama  to  be  dizzy,  lemlema  to  whirl  about. 
shAtma  to  call  to  oneself,  Mod.  sh^tma 
nawal  and  ndwal  to  lie  upon. 

Lengthening  of  the  vowel: 

pdlpela  to  work,  pe'lpela  to  work  for  (oneself  or  another), 
kteldshka  to  push  away ,  kteleshkapka  to  push  away  forcibly. 
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Softening  of  the  vowel : 
ya-a  to  howl ,  ya'ka,  ydka  to  howl  while  dancing. 
sta  to  he  full ,  st&ni  full,  sta'-ila  to  fill  down  into ,  to  gather  (roots,  etc.). 

3.  Change  through  accretion. 

Accretion  takes  place  when  the  radix  or  basic  syllable  is  increased  by 
prefixes,  suffixes,  through  syllabic  reduplication  or  through  the  formation 
of  a  compound  word.  The  usual  consequence  of  accretion  is  the  removal 
of  the  emphasis  from  the  radix  to  another  syllable,  the  secondary  accent 
becoming  often  preponderant  over  the  primary  one;  another  consequence  is 
the  weakening  or  shortening  of  the  radical  vowel.  The  frequent  change  of 
u  ,{o)  to  a  in  the  radical  syllable  has  to  be  ascribed  to  this  cause, 
shnuka  to  seize ,  shnakptiga  to  seize  with  pincers. 
tchuka  to  expire ,  tch&kle^a  to  lose  children  hy  death. 
koka  to  hite,  ka-uldsha  to  erode ,  gnaw. 

nuta  to  hum,  trans.  and  intr.;  shnuitampka  to  keep  up  the  fire ,  niliwa  to 
hlaze  up,  n&tkolua,  Mod ,  to  burn  in  the  distance,  shnatkalka  to  set  on 
fire,  n&tspka  to  he  charred,  shndka  to  burn,  to  shine. 
nuka,  ndka  to  he,  become  ripe,  slmfkanua  to  let  ripen. 
shim  to  shoot,  shlatanfya  to  make  ready  for  shooting. 
tchia  to  remain,  sit,  tchel%a  to  sit,  tcheklela  to  sit  on  the  side  of,  tchawal, 
tchaggaya  to  he  seated  upon,  tchawaya  (from  tchia  and  wafha),  to 
wait,  expect. 

hema,  ha'ma  to  emit  voice,  hamdasha  to  call  to  oneself 

tddsha  to  wash,  shatashpapkfa  to  make  the  gesture  of  washing  (the  face). 

pelpela  to  work,  lulpalpalfa  to  make  eyes  for  somebody. 

This  shortening  or  weakening  also  occurs  in  prefixes ;  cf.  sh&lakla,  Mod. 
shdlakla ;  shnapempema,  Mod.  shnepdmpema ;  and  in  suffixes :  yutetampka 
for  yutatampka. 

4.  Elision  of  the  radical  vowel 

Is  brought  about  by  the  same  causes  as  the  change  through  accretion, 
and  hence  is  but  another  form  of  No.  3  : 

nuka  to  roast,  hake,  n%tita,  n^utagia  to  burn  at  the  bottom  of  the  cooking 
utensil  (for  nukuta,  nukutagia). 
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lama  to  reel,  viz,  “to  move  in  a  circular  line”;  lem^na,  l’mdna,  lmdna. 
it  thunders,  lematch,  lmdteh  mealing  stone,  the  motion  made  on  it 
being  circular. 

ha'ma  to  emit  voice,,  sha’hmiilgi  to  call  together. 

kal-  in  kalkali  round ,  hish%elul%a,  hishklul%a  11  to  measure  all  around ,” 
to  make  of  the  same  length,  width.  Cf.  skilul^dtkish. 

5.  The  change  of  a  radical  vowel  into  a  cognate  vowel  has  been  fully 
treated  in  the  chapter  on  “Alternation  of  Sounds,”  and  requires  no  further 
discussion.  Examples :  y^ka,  ya/ka ;  e-una,  a'-una ;  d'Jash,  udsh  ;  steinash, 
stafnas. 

CONSONANTIC  ALTERATION  OF  THE  RADIX. 

Changes  occurring  in  the  consonantic  components  of  the  radix  are 
caused  by  the  interchangeability  of  cognate  consonants,  cf.  “Alternation  of 
Sounds,”  and  do  not  usually  imply  any  change  in  the  signification  of  the 
radix.  Examples  :  bunua  and  punua,  ddlish  and  tdlish. 

Instances  of  a  radical  consonant  becoming  nasalized  are  pata,  mpata ; 
sakd-a,  sankd-a. 

A  change  in  the  signification  is,  however,  produced  by  the  changing 
of  a  guttural  k,  g  into  k:  kil%antko  humpbacked  person,  kil^dntko  humpbacked 
person ,  when  imitated  by  children,  etc.  (radix  kal-  in  kalkali  round). 

4.  REDUPLICATION. 

The  repetition  of  syllables  in  immediate  succession  within  one  and  the 
same  word  is  technically  called  reduplication,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  for  emphasizing  or  otherwise  individualizing  ideas  expressed 
in  words,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  orator  repeats  twice  or  three  times  in 
succession  certain  words  to  be  emphasized  above  all  others.  Reduplication 
has  been  recognized  as  an  efficient  grammatic  figure  from  the  earliest  times; 
in  rude  and  illiterate  tongues  we  see  it  more  frequently  applied  than  in  the 
refined  speech  of  cultured  nations,  and  in  the  earlier  periods  of  European 
languages  much  more  than  in  their  present  stages  of  development — facts 
which  point  with  certainty  to  a  high  antiquity  of  this  special  mode  of  gram¬ 
matic  synthesis.  If  we  except  the  monosyllabic  languages,  reduplication  is 
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.a  feature  common  to  all  languages  of  the  globe,  although  they  may  greatly 
differ  in  the  mode  of  applying  it. 

Thus,  in  the  English  terms  gewgaw ,  riffraff,  tiptop,  syllables  were  doubled 
for  some  augmentative  purpose;  the  Sahaptin  family  reduplicates  for  form¬ 
ing  diminutives,  as  mu%limu%li  fly ,  kussikussi  dog.  English  and  German 
show  traces  of  syllabic  duplication  to  designate  a  preterit  tense,  a  feature 
once  common  to  all  the  dialects  of  the  Indo-European  family:  fell,  held, 
slept ,  are  forms  of  an  imperfect  tense  which  are  the  remnants  of  ancient  forms 
parallel  to  the  Gothic  faifal,  haihald,  saislep. 

Some  languages  reduplicate  their  radical  syllables  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  onomatopoetic,  iterative,  frequentative,  or  usitative  verbs  and  nouns, 
indicating  gradation  in  the  adjective  and  adverb,  or  of  forming  certain 
derivatives ;  other  tongues,  again,  indicate  in  this  manner  the  ideas  of  sev¬ 
eralty,  plurality,  totality,  or  collectivity,  and  purposely  modify  the  redupli¬ 
cated  terms  phonetically  for  each  of  the  several  morphologic  functions  to 
which  they  may  be  applied. 

Syllabic  duplication  has  exercised  a  thorough-going  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  Klamath  language  of  Oregon,  giving  origin  to  delicate 
and  ingenious  grammatic  and  lexical  distinctions.  Its  workings  can  be 
studied  to  more  advantage  in  a  few  languages  only,  although  linguistic 
development  has  taken  a  similar  turn  in  the  Malay-Polynesian  family  and 
in  the  forms  of  speech  disseminated  along  the  western  coast  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  especially  in  the  Nahuatl  and  Selish  stocks  of  languages. 

The  reduplicative  process  has  originated  in  the  idea  of  repetition  or 
iteration,  applied  to  space,  surface,  intensity,  time,  and  other  categories. 
The  stage  immediately  preceding  syllabic  reduplication  was  that  of  repeat¬ 
ing  the  entire  word,  as  we  see  it  in  the  Hebrew  t6b  t6b,  ugi.^d  good,”  for 
very  good,  and  in  Mohave,  where  the  adverb  accompanying  the  adjective 
is  repeated  to  indicate  gradation:  v&ltaye  great,  large;  valtai  tahana  larger; 
v&ltai  tahan  tah&n  tah&na  the  largest  one.  Although  the  latter  is  a  triplica¬ 
tion,  a  twofold  mention  of  the  adverb  is  just  as  frequent  in  Mohave,  where 
the  elements  have  not  yet  coalesced  into  a  single  word.  All  the  different 
and  most  varied  shapes  of  reduplication  of  the  radix  can  be  brought  in  two 
classes:  iterative  reduplication,  when  used  for  the  derivation  of  words;  dis¬ 
tributive  reduplication,  when  used  for  inflectional  purposes. 
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A. — ITERATIVE  REDUPLICATION. 

In  Klamath  iterative  reduplication  redoubles  the  entire  radical  syllable 
without  any  consonantic  alterations,  and  serves  in  forming-  from  simple  or 
thematic  roots  various  sorts  of  derivative  terms,  as  onomatopoetic,  iterative, 
and  frequentative  verbs  and  substantives,  also  adjectives  descriptive  of  exte¬ 
rior  form,  surface-quality,  color,  intensity. 

This  sort  of  reduplication  differs  from  the  distributive  (a)  by  being 
derivational  and  not  inflectional ;  ( b )  by  duplicating  the  radix  in  its  totalit}r 
and  not  partially ;  (c)  by  duplicating  always  the  radix  and  not  the  first 
syllable  only,  although  the  radix  may  become  reduplicated  with  its  prefix, 
when  this  prefix  consists  of  a  vowel  or  single  consonant  only.  No  word 
reduplicates  more  than  two  of  its  initial  syllables;  words  which  do  so 
usually  begin  with  the  initials  k,  1,  n,  t,  and  u  (or  vu,  w),  and  some  contain 
an  adulterine  diphthong :  te-uktd-uksh,  kaukduli. 

Western  languages  offer  sundry  parallels  to  this  sort  of  reduplication. 
It  prevails  in  the  adjectives  of  color  in  Porno,  Cal.,.  in  Olamentke  and  Chu- 
meto,  dialects  of  Mutsun,  Cal.,  in  Cayuse  and  several  Oregonian  languages. 
When  applied  to  color,  surface-quality,  exterior  shape,  etc ,  this  mode  of 
synthesis  is  evidently  equivalent  to:  “red  here  and  red  there,”  “prickly 
here  and  prickly  there,  and  prickly  all  over.” 

Examples  of  derivatives  formed  in  this  manner  could  be  gathered  in 
large  numbers  and  from  every  language  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  the  Union. 
We  confine  ourselves  to  the  mention  of  a  few  terms  of  the  Tonto  dialect, 
Yuma  family  (Arizona),  most  of  which  show  a  dissyllabic  radix  or  base: 
toltol  guitar,  toltolia  flute  tibitivi  pregnant 

solsoli  to  scratch  midimidi  straightways 

ogi-ogi  to  yawn  dubbidubbi  button 

topitope  circle ,  circuit  yudiyudi  blanket 

wiliwilfva  pulse  yudiediedui  checkered 

In  Klamath  several  terms  are  met  with  which  are  compounded  from 
two  words,  word-stems,  or  roots,  and  of  which  only  the  second  is  undergoing 
iterative  reduplication.  The  first  component  is  very  frequently  a  prefix,  as 
sh-,  u-,  etc.,  and  vocalic  dissimilation  is  often  observed  here  This  class  of 
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terms  will  be  more  properly  spoken  of  under  “Composition  of  Words”;  it 
embraces  terms  like  yapalpul^ash,  k&ltchitchiks,  ulaplpa,  etc. 

Words  formed  by  iterative  reduplication  possess,  just  like  other  terms, 
a  distributive  form  to  mark  severalty ;  they  form  it  by  undergoing  another 
kind  of  reduplication  to  be  described  below.  Thus,  kalkali  round ,  becomes 
kak&lkali,  tiptfpli  dusky :  titaptipli. 

Many  terms  formed  by  this  means  of  synthesis  have  tlie  power  of  dis- 
similating  the  vowel  of  one  from  that  of  the  other  syllable,  as  ka'kakli  green , 
yellow,  which  may  be  also  pronounced  ka'kakli  and  k&kakli,  v^hile  the  dis¬ 
tributive  form  would  be  kaka'kakli  or  kakakakli.  The  change  from  the 
normal  vowel,  which  is  a  in  this  example,  is  more  frequently  heard  in  the 
second  part  than  in  the  first:  taktakli  red:  takta'kli;  ketch katch  little  gray 
fox ,  from  ketchk^tchli  rough.  Dissimilation  is  a  figure  which  was  spoken  of 
at  length  on  pages  234  and  235. 

The  following  list  of  terms  is  classified  after  categories  of  origin,  and 
exhibits  all  the  various  forms  of  iterative  reduplication  : 

1.  Onomatopoetic  terms  produced  by  imitating  peculiar  noises  perceived  on  ob¬ 

jects  of  nature,  or  the  cry  of  some  bird  or  other  animal:  kafkaya 
to  sob,  snore,  Mlak  brant,  tuktukuash  fish-hawk,  wawa-ush  little  bell , 
wekw^kash  magpie,  yauyawa  to  be  noisy. 

2.  Iterative,  frequentative,  usitative  terms,  mostly  verbs: 

leml&na  to  reel,  to  be  dizzy,  drunk;  dissimilated  in  la/mlemsh. 

muimuya,  muhimuya  to  tremble,  shiver. 

pcdpela  to  work,  to*  busy  oneself  at. 

popo-i  to  drink,  said  of  babies. 

shi&kshiaga  to  shake  up,  v.  trans. 

tu^ktueka  to  stare  at,  from  tu^ka  to  pierce. 

tushtushla  to  shiver  from  cold;  cf.  Lat.  titubare. 

litk’utka  and  wankwanka  to  nod. 

wftwita  to  writhe ,  struggle. 

Dissyllabic  reduplication  occurs  in : 
kokalkokdltko  weak  in  the  joints. 
loteldtash  greenish  excretion  of  snakes. 
nidshonfdshua  to  make  faces,  to  grimace. 
ulagshul&gsha  to  lap  up,  as  water. 
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3.  Adjectives  of  color.  The  original  color  adjectives  terminating  in  -li  are, 

for  the  largest  part,  formed  by  the  reduplication  of  a  radix  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  consonant  (an  exception  is  ka-ukd-uli,  Mod.  ke-ukd-uli 
brown).  Thus  we  have  kaka/kli  (for  kak-ka'kli)  green ,  yellow , 
pushpushli  black ,  metsm^tsli  sky-blue,  purple. 

4.  Adjectives  descriptive  of  surface-quality ,  with  their  adverbs  : 

kitchkitchli  rough  to  the  touch ,  from  k^tcha  a  little. 
ldklakli,  hlakhlakli  smooth ,  polished ,  even. 
putputli  of  level  but  coarse  surface ;  adv.  piitput. 
tatatli  (for  tdt-tatli)  flat,  level,  planed  off. 

5.  Adjectives  describing  external  shape ,  form: 

k alkali  spherical ,  circular,  cylindric. 
mukmukli-  downy ;  cf.  miikash  down,  plume. 
wakwdkli  conical,  high-pointed;  cf.  wakalwakdlsh,  wdkwak 
witch witchli  rigid,  stiff. 

B. - DISTRIBUTIVE  REDUPLICATION. 

Characteristics  and  function. 

The  phonetic  characteristics  of  the  distributive  reduplication  are  the 
following : 

It  redoubles  the  first  or  the  two  first  syllables  of  a  term.  The  vowel 
and  all  the  sounds  preceding  it  become  reduplicated,  but  the  reduplication 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  vowel.  In  monosyllabic  distributive  redupli¬ 
cation  the  initial  syllable  only  is  redoubled,  whether  it  represents  or  includes 
a  prefix  or  not.  In  regular  monosyllabic  duplication  the  vowel  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  syllable  is  a,  if  the  vowel  of  the  initial  syllable  is  a  short  one. 

This  grammatic  form  pervades  all  parts  of  the  language,  for  it  exists 
not  in  nouns  and  verbs  only,  but  also  in  a  large  number  of  particles.  Sub¬ 
stantives  not  possessing  this  form  are  either  collective  terms  or  are  prevented 
by  phonetic  laws  from  duplicating.  This  feature,  so  characteristic  of  the 
language  of  which  we  treat,  expresses  the  idea  of  severalty  or  distribution, 
and  not  primarily  that  of  plurality  or  collectivity;  this  accounts  for  its  exist¬ 
ence  in  all  the  abstract  nouns.  Wherever  this  form  is  indicating  plurality 
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it  does  so  only  because  the  idea  of  severalty  happens  to  coincide  with  that 
of  plurality  in  the  peculiar  instances  which  will  be  specialized  below. 

Thus  n^p  means  hands  as  well  as  hand ,  the  hand ,  a  hand,  but  its  distrib¬ 
utive  form  ndnap  means  each  of  the  two  hands  or  the  hands  of  each  person 
when  considered  as  a  separate  individual.  Ktcho'l  signifies  star,  the  star,  a 
star ,  the  stars ,  comtellation  or  constellations ,  but  d.  ktchoktchol  means  each 
star  or  every  star  or  constellation  considered  separately.  Shenolakuish  is 
engagement,  compact,  or  compacts  in  general,  d.  sheshndlakuish  the  compacts 
made  with  each  party.  Ktekna  means  to  cut  a  hole  into  one  object  and  to  cut 
holes  into  many  articles  by  one  cut  or  turn  of  the  instrument;  d.  ktektakna  points 
to  cutting  holes  into  different  or  separate  objects  by  cuts  repeated  at  different  times 
or  for  every  object  separately.  Padsha  1 :  you  became  blind  of  one  eye ;  d.  papa- 
dsha  i:  you  are  totally  blind,  you  lost  the  use  of  each  of  your  eyes.  Lutatka 
means  to  interpret  one  sentence  or  to  serve  as  interpreter  at  one  council  or  sitting ; 
but  d.  lultdtka  to  interpret  repeatedly  at  councils  or  interviews,  to  serve  as  a 
regular  interpreter.  This  also  applies  to  the  nomen  verbale:  lutatkish,  d.  lulta- 
tkish.  A  regular  interpreter,  lultatkish,  can  be  spoken  of  as  lutatkish  also, 
when  he  is  referred  to  as  having  interpreted  just  at  a  certain  day,  or  some 
special  meeting.  The  sentence :  kanf  g^-u  w&tch  palla?  means  either  who 
stole  my  horse  f  or  who  stole  my  horses  f  and  when  used  in  the  latter  accepta¬ 
tion  would  imply  that  they  were  all  stolen  at  once  by  one  person;  but  kanf 
g^-u  watch  papalla?  implies  that  some  person  stole  my  horses  severally  or 
that  thefts  had  been  committed  on  single  horses  at  different  times,  or  that 
the  one  and  single  horse  which  I  possess  was  repeatedly  abstracted.  She- 
kt&kta  is  to  cut  in  two ,  d.  sheshaktdkta  to  cut  the  two  pieces  in  two  again,  or 
into  smaller  portions. 

Inflectional  reduplication. 

In  order  to  give  a  full  illustration  of  that  kind  of  reduplication  which 
serves  for  inflectional  and  not  for  derivational  purposes  we  mention  a  few 
instances  from  other  American  languages.  Phonetically  they  are  parallel 
to  the  distributive  form  observed  ‘in  Klamath,  for  the  radical  does  not  re¬ 
double  beyond  its  vowel ,  but  the  grammars  of  these  languages  declare  this 
form  to  be  a  plural  and  not  a  distributive  form,  as  we  have  it  here. 
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In  the  extensive  Nahua  family,  which  embraces  Aztec,  Tarahumara, 
Tepeguana,  Cora,  Cahita,  Opata,  Eudeve,  and  Pima,  we  can  trace  it  through 
the  nominal  and  verbal  portions  of  every  language,  although  other  plural 
forms  occur  there  also.  When  we  meet  Aztec  vocables  like  the  following, 
we  remark  that  the  idea  of  severalty  is  the  ruling  idea  in  at  least  some  of  the 
Aztec  reduplicated  verbs: 

intchan  oyak6  they  went  into  their  house  (all  having  one  house  only); 
intchatchan  oyayake  they  went  into  their  several  houses  (every  man  entering 
his  own). 

kotona  to  cut ,  kokotona  to  cut  in  many  pieces,  ko’-kotona  to  cut  many 
articles  in  pieces  * 

The  dialect  of  Pima  spoken  on  the  Yaqui  River,  State  of  Sonora 
(Pima  bajo),  reduplicates  in  the  same  manner,  as  does  also  the  Pima  alto 
spoken  on  the  Gila  River,  Arizona.  The  Nevome,  a  dialect  of  the  Pima 
bajo,  inflects,  e.  g,  maina:  mamaina  palmleaf  mat,  bava:  bavpa  cliff,  high 
rock,  tucurhu:  tutcurhu  owl ,  stoa:  stostoa  white. f 

Plurals  of  nouns  and  verbs  are  formed  by  duplication  of  the  radix  in 
some,  perhaps  in  all,  the  dialects  of  the  Shoshoni  or  Numa  family. 

This  holds  good  also  for  the  dialects  of  the  Santa  Barbara  family,  whose 
tribes  reside  on  the  coast  of  the  southern  part  of  California.  On  Santa  Cruz, 
e.  g.,  substantives  were  forming  their  plurals  as  follows:  pu:  pupu  arm,  hand , 
alapami:  alalapami  body,  tupau:  tutupau  bow.  Duplication  of  the  consonant 
after  the  vowel  also  occurs:  ulam:  ululam  river,  wutchu:  wutchwutcho  dog.% 

In  one  of  the  dialects  of  the  wide-stretching  Selish  family,  that  of  the 
Flatheads  of  Idaho  and  Montana,  we  find  that  the  reduplicated  verb  indicates 
severalty  and  not  plurality.  If  our  knowledge  of  the  other  numerous  Selish 
dialects  was  more  thorough,  we  would  probably  discover  there  the  same 
fact.  Rev.  Gregory  Mengarini  gives  the  following  instances  in  his  “Gram- 
matica  Linguse  Selicse:” 

ieskbm  I  receive  many  things  at  once,  ieskmkom  I  receive  many  things  at 
different  times. 


*  Quoted  from  H.  Steiuthal,  Characteristic  page  212. 
t  Arte  del  idioma  Pima  6  Nevome,  in  Shea’s  Linguistic  Series. 

$  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology,  vol.  iii,  pp.  560-506. 
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ihsJ  h  azgam  I  look  at  all  (of  them)  at  once,  iks’  az’azgam  I  look  at  each 
(of  them)  separately. 

That  Selish  dialect  is  able  to  reduplicate  its  nouns  and  verbs  in  two 
different  ways,  thereby  conveying  different  meanings.* 

Similar  forms  appear  in  dialects  of  the  Dakota  family.  In  Omaha 
sab6  is  Mack,  said  of  an  object  near  by  and  seen  distinctly,  shabe  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  object;  sasabe,  shdshabe  when  the  black  objects  differ  among  themselves 
in  size  or  other  qualities;  so  also  dshfde:  dshidshfde  red,  dshinga:  dshiDdshinga 
small,  little ,  g$ez6  striped,  g<fezaza  striped  here  and  there  or  all  over ,  g^ezhe 
spotted ,  g <feh  alia  spotted  all  over. 

There  are  examples  of  another  sort  of  reduplication  observed  in  the 
languages  of  North  America,  that  of  duplicating  the  last  syllable  of  the 
word  or  its  basis,  either  in  part  or  in  its  whole  length.  In  this  manner  are 
made  distributive  forms  of  the  adjectives  in  the  various  dialects  of  the  Sahap- 
tin  and  Maskoki  families.  As  this  feature  does  not  occur  in  the  Klamath 
language,  a  simple  mention  of  it  will  suffice. 

Judging  from  the  facts  enumerated,  it  becomes  quite  probable  that 
inflectional  radical  reduplication  is  in  many  other  languages  of  the  West  a 
mark  to  indicate  distribution  or  severalty,  not  plurality.  Closer  investiga¬ 
tion  alone  can  give  an  ultimate  decision  concerning  this  obscure  point  in 
Indian  linguistics. 


Terms  with  twofold  reduplication. 

A  closer  study  of  the  reduplicative  process  in  Klamath  reveals  the  fact 
that  several  terms,  especially  verbs,  can  reduplicate  in  a  twofold  manner. 
They  have  to  be  divided  in  two  classes;  the  first  embracing  the  terms  of 
which  the  reduplicated  forms  are  identical  in  their  origin,  and  phonetically 
reducible  upon  each  other;  the  second  class  embodying  the  terms  of  which 
the  reduplicated  forms  differ  in  their  function  and  point  to  a  different  pho¬ 
netic  origin. 


*Mengarini,  Gramm,  p.  84 :  Unica  res  pluribus  pertinens,  reduplicatur  tantum  vocalis  sobstantivi, 
non  aliter  ac  in  tertia  persona  plurali  verborum  dictum  est.  Vel  agitur  de  rebus  pluribus  ad  singulos 
pertinentibus,  tunc  tantum  radix  etiam  nominis  duplicabitur  jnxta  naturam  substautivorum  in  plurali. 
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Of  the  first  class  we  give  the  following  instances: 
km&ka  to  look  out ,  d.  kak’mka  and  kmak’mka. 
km&^a  to  lay  down ,  d.  kdkmetya  and  kmdkmal^a. 
kt&na  to  sleep,  d.  kakta  and  kt&kta. 
puedsha  to  throw  away ,  d.  pepudsha  and  pue'pudsha. 
tm^shka  to  abstract,  d.  tetm&shka  and  tmetmashka. 
tchlfka  to  pinch  with  nails,  d.  tchftchl%a,  KL,  and  tchitchhlka,  Mod. 
wa-ish  productive ,  d.  wawfi-ish,  KL,  and  wawawish,  Mod. 

No  difference  in  signification  is  stated  between  the  two  reduplicated 
forms  of  the  terms  above  given,  except  for  kmaka  and  km<%a;  here  kak’mka 
and  k^kmel^a  refers  to  a  few  objects  only,  from  two  to  four,  but  the  second, 
more  complete  forms  refer  to  many  objects.  The  same  is  stated  of  the  verbs : 
Mktcha  to  cut,  sever,  d.  Mlaktcha  and  lalk&tcha. 
t^kua  to  break,  d.  tetakua  and  tetktiwa. 

Here  the  second  form  is  evidently  derived  from  lak&tcha  and  teke'wa, 
verbs  which  through  the  shifting  of  the  accent  gradually  became  laktcha, 
t^kua.  Hence  the  difference  in  the  functions  of  the  two  reduplicated  forms 
is  a  purely  conventional  one  and  not  founded  on  etymology.  K^kmel^a 
has  originated  from  kmtikmel%a,  kmdkmal^a  by  the  ekthlipsis  of  the  sound 
m  from  the  first  syllable. 

Other  verbal  forms  are  as  follows: 
kawak&ga  to  rip  up  with  the  teeth,  d.  kakaukaga  and  kawakauk&ga. 
ul&gsha  to  lap,  d.  ula-ul&ksha  and  ulakshulaksha. 
utchdya  to  split  (as  wood,  etc.),  d.  u-utch&ya  avid  utcha-utchaya. 

With  these  and  others  formed  in  the  same  manner  it  is  evident  that 
the  first  form  alone  is  a  distributive  and  the  second  an  iterative  verb,  and 
therefore  a  derivative  of  the  radix  or  stem  and  not  an  inflectional  form  of  it. 
Numerous  terms  beginning  with  u-,  vu-,  exhibit  both  modes  of  duplication 
The  second  class  of  terms  showing  a  twofold  reduplication  are  those 
which  possess  two  distributive  forms,  of  which  the  second  is  formed  from 
the  first  one. 

shiukish  fighter,  d.  shishokish,  2d  d.  shish’sh<5kish. 
sh&lgia  to  put  or  place  against,  d.  shaslmlgia,  2d  d.  shash’sh&lgia  to  quarrel, 
viz.,  to  lay  to  the  charge  of. 
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hid;  d.  hMhla,  ldla  to  slope  downwards ,  2d  d.  lala'la.  The  original  mean¬ 
ing  of  hid  (see  Dictionary)  must  have  been  that  of  putting  or 
placing  on  the  flank  of,  to  the  side  of,  or  intr.  to  he  on  the  slope ,  flank. 
Cf.  hla-a,  ldl’laks. 

tina  once,  d.  titna  some  time,  2d  d.  titatna  a  few  times. 
sh^talkash  one  who  stands  on  his  head,  d.  sh^shtalkash;  2d  d.  sheshdshtal- 
kash  funny  fellow,  wag. 

&%a  to  lay  down,  e-al%a,  a'-al%a  to  read,  d.  a-a'-al^a. 

upi^ga  to  sweep,  vuhupi^ga  to  stir  up,  said  of  winds;  d.  vuhuhapi^ga 

shlna,  d.  shishna  to  enter  the  flesh ,  2d  d.  shishdshna. 

The  difference  between  the  two  distributive  forms  as  to  signification 
follows  from  the  nature  itself  of  these  forms;  shiukish  is  one  who  is  or  has 
been  a  fighter  on  one  occasion,  shishdkish,  on  several  occasions,  or  a  habitual 
fighter ,  shisb’shdkish  one  who  fought  many  times  or  habitually  on  many  occa¬ 
sions.  Instances  like  these  show  that  the  language  has  the  power  of  form¬ 
ing  two  (or  perhaps  more)  distributive  forms,  one  from  the  other,  for  every 
term  in  the  language,  as  it  is  done  in  Flathead-Selish.  But  experience 
shows  that  the  second  form  occurs  but  in  a  few  instances  in  the  spoken 
language,  and  that  wherever  it  could  be  formed  it  often  becomes  phoneti¬ 
cally  unwieldy,  and  is  therefore  replaced  by  some  adjective,  numeral,  or 
pronoun;  cf.  sheshdlkosh  spectacles,  pi.  tumi  sheshdlkosh.  This  is  not  a  dis¬ 
tributive  but  simply  a  plural  form  Cf  also  shushatish,  shushutdnkish. 

There  is  a  limited  number  of  terms  which  reduplicate  distributively 
only  after  the  prefix,  and  therefore  have  to  be  considered  as  compound 
terms: 

hiapat^oksh  stocking,  d.  hiapaipat^oksh. 
humasht  thus,  so,  d.  humdmasht,  Kl. 
naishlakgish  beetle-species,  d.  naishlashldkgish. 

shekaktcha  to  return  blows ;  a  term  which  is  a  d.  form  by  itself,  and 
assumed  the  above  form  instead  of  sheshkdtcha  to  avoid  being 
confounded  with  sheshkdtcha,  d.  of  sh^katcha  to  become  divorced. 
u’hlutua  to  let  reach  the  feet,  d.  u’hlulatua. 
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Different  inodes  of  reduplication. 

Of  all  words  of  the  language  not  debarred  from  distributive  reduplica¬ 
tion  through  phonetic  or  other  causes  perhaps  not  one-third  shows  this  fea¬ 
ture  in  its  regular  form.  Phonologic  causes  will  account  for  the  fact  that 
so  many  terms  have  deviated  from  the  regular  standard  form  through 
elision,  contraction,  accent-shifting,  and  the  like.  As  to  the  accent,  it 
usually  remains  in  the  distributive  form  as  many  syllables  remote  from  the 
word’s  end  as  it  was  in  the  absolute  form. 

There  are  but  a  limited  number  of  terms  in  which  the  two  dialects  of 
Klamath  differ  as  to  their  distributive  form.  But  many  terms  of  both  dia¬ 
lects,  owing  to  the  fluctuating  phonetics  of  the  language,  use  an  uncontracted 
and  a  contracted  or  apocopated  form  for  it  simultaneously  and  without  any 
difference  in  their  meaning  or  functions.  Examples : 

guka  to  climb ,  d.  gu'kaka  and  gug’ka,. 

kldsha  to  dive ,  crawl ,  d.  kik&dsha  and  luktcha. 

n^ta  to  fix  on ,  d.  n^n6ta  and  ndnta. 

shuldtish  garment ,  d.  shushaldtish  and  shushldtish. 

t’shin  to  grow ,  d.  t’shft’shan  and  tlt’shan,  tft’sha. 

tu  there,  yonder ,  d.  tuta  and  tu't. 

Compare  also  atini  long ,  tall ,  d.  a-atini  and  a-itini,  and  its  abbreviated 
form  ati  (in  Dictionary). 

It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  these  are  formed  from  terms  which  even 
in  their  absolute  forms  are  not  always  pronounced  in  the  same  manner.  In 
the  examples  given  below  we  will  make  it  a  rule  to  mention  only  the  most 
frequently  used  distributive  forms. 

There  are  many  terms  of  which  the  distributive  form  is  but  rarely  used, 
being  generally  replaced  by  the  absolute,  accompanied  by  some  term  indi¬ 
cating  plurality.  Instances  are  the  distributive  forms  of  g^na,  lalago, 
mdklaks,  nanka,  tk&p,  etc. 

Two  different  modes  of  reduplication  have  to  be  distinguished  through¬ 
out,  the  monosyllabic  and  the  dissyllabic.  The  latter  is  less  frequent  than 
the  former 

Monosyllabic  reduplication,  on  account  of  the  intricate  phonology 
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manifested  by  its  forms,  necessitates  a  careful  and  minute  classification  into 
several  categories.  Terms  with  prefixes  almost  invariably  belong  to  the 
classes  No.  1  and  No.  2  below. 

MONOSYLLABIC  DISTRIBUTIVE  REDUPLICATION. 

1 .  Reduplication  in  a. 

The  regular  and  most  frequent  form  of  monosyllabic  distributive  dupli¬ 
cation  takes  place  when  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  is  short  (or  was  so 
originally),  and  is  marked  by  a  short  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  redupli¬ 
cated  form.  The  vowel  of  the  first  syllable,  provided  it  is  short,  is  of  no 
influence;  the  accent  usually  remains  on  the  same  syllable.  In  case  the 
vowel  is  a  diphthong,  cf.  Diphthongic  reduplication. 

hashtya  to  pierce  the  nose ,  d.  hahasht^a. 
h^shla  to  appear ,  d.  heh&shla. 
fl%a  to  lay  down,  d.  i-&l%a,  yal%a. 
kp6k  gooseberry ,  d.  kp6kpak. 
kupkash  torchlight ,  d.  kuk&pkash. 
ldfgl/a  to  kneel  down ,  d.  ldildagl^a. 
ne'p,  ne'p  hand,  d.  n&iap. 
punua  to  drink,  d.  pupdnua. 
tiptfpli  dusky,  d  titaptfpli. 
tchunua  to  vomit ,  d.  tchutchanua. 

2.  Reduplication  with  syncope  of  a. 

When  the  short  a  of  the  duplicated  or  second  syllable,  as  described 
under  No.  1  above,  remains  unaccented,  and  is  left  standing  between  two 
consonants,  it  becomes  easily  elided.  No  syllabic  increase  taking  place, 
the  accent  keeps  the  place  it  occupied  in  the  absolute  form. 

heshemesh  jewsharp,  d.  heh’shemesh,  instead  of  hehash&nesh. 

lioyeka  to  leap,  d.  hohie/a,  instead  of  hohaye^a. 

katak  truly,  d.  kaktak,  instead  of  kakatak. 

lalago  pine-gum ,  d.  laPMgo,  instead  of  lalalago. 

mbu'ka  to  raise  dust ,  d.  mbu'mb^a,  instead  of  mbu'mba^a. 
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nfto  to  suppose ,  d.  ninto,  instead  of  ninato. 
shnikda  to  hurl,  d.  shnishnkda,  instead  of  shnishnakoa. 
stdwa  to  starve ,  d.  shtdshtua,  instead  of  sht&shtawa. 
tS'ke  fire-place ,  d.  t5't%e,  instead  of  t6'ta%e. 

Shlda  to  see ,  find ,  forms  shl^shla  and  not  shldshla-a,  because  the  suffix 
-a,  as  a  particle,  does  not  really  form  a  part  of  the  verb.  In  shl^shla  the  -a 
is  therefore  the  product  of  the  reduplicating  process  and  not  the  final  -a  of 
shl^a.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  many  verbs  in  &-a  keep  this 
suffix  in  their  distributive  forms,  it  being  secured  there  by  the  accent  rest¬ 
ing  on  it. 

3.  j Reduplication  without  vocalic  change. 

The  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  is  long  through  synizesis  or  other  causes, 
though  it  is  not  pronounced  long  in  every  instance.  The  vowel  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  or  reduplicated  syllable  becomes  long  also,  for  it  is  the  repetition  of  the 
preceding  vowel.  Many  terms  beginning  with  a  vowel  reduplicate  in  this 
manner,  and  I  know  of  no  instance  of  this  sort  of  reduplication  in  which 
the  first  syllable  is  not  the  radical  syllable, 
ilfna  to  take  down ,  d.  i-ilma. 
ita  to  put  on  (long  obj.),  d.  f-ita. 
k^dshna  to  sprinkle  (for  kd-idshna),  d.  kekddshna. 
klipa  mink ,  d.  klikllpa. 

ku'shka  (for  ku-ishka)  to  brush,  d.  kuku'shka. 

kiwash  whippoorwill ,  d.  kikiwash. 

ldkanka  to  go  astray ,  d  lolo'kanka. 

lu'sh  (for  luash,  cf.  lushlushli)  wild  goose,  d.  lulosh. 

mhiV,  Kl.  tmu'  grouse,  d.  mhu'mhil,  Kl.  tmu'tmft. 

m'sh  (from  nlwa)  neck,  d.  nfnish. 

no'kla  to  roast  on  coals,  d.  ndnukla. 

sho'dshna  (for  shu-fdshna)  to  carry  in  hand,  d.  shoshd'dshna. 
shu'dsha  to  build  a  fire,  d.  shushu'dsha. 
shutanka  (for  sh’hutanka)  to  come  together ,  d.  shushutanka. 
t’^pa  sunfish ,  d.  t’etwpa. 

tudshna  to  carry  on  head  (for  tii-idshna),  d.  tutudshna. 
wda,  vu-ua  to  howl,  as  wolves,  d.  wowda,  vu-u-ua. 
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4.  Reduplication  of  diphthongic  syllables. 

Several  modes  are  observed  in  the  reduplication  of  diphthongs  which 
are  very  instructive  for  the  study  of  the  real  nature  and  origin  of  diphthongs 
in  this  language.  Diphthongs  do  not  occur  in  prefixes,  but  when  redupli¬ 
cated  they  are  so  only  because  they  stand  in  radical  syllables. 

a.  The  whole  diphthong  reappears  in  the  second  syllable,  but  the  sec¬ 
ond  component  undergoes  a  change  into  a,  as  follows : 
lueldya  to  stand  around,  d.  luelualdya. 
shuipkulish  head-flattening  cushion,  d.  shuishuapkulish. 

Compare:  kuanka  to  limp,  d.  kuakuanka. 

h.  The  whole  diphthong  reappears  in  the  second  syllable,  but  in  an 
unchanged  form: 

hiuhiwa  to  he  elastic,  d.  hiuhiuhiwa,  abbr.  hihiuhiwa 
tu^ktueka  to  stare  at,  d.  tuetu^ktueka. 

Cf.  shui  to  give  in  a  cup,  d.  shushui  for  shuishui. 

c.  The  whole  diphthong  reappears  in  the  second  syllable,  but  in  a  con¬ 
tracted  form: 

shuikina  to  drive  away  from  water,  d.  shuishukma. 
tu&gga  to  evaporate ,  d.  tu&tuga,  instead  of  tuatuaga. 
tueka  to  perforate,  d.  tu&o%a,  instead  of  tu^tua%a. 

d.  In  the  distributive  form  the  diphthong  of  the  absolute  form  is  sepa¬ 
rated  into  its  two  component  parts,  of  which  the  first  stands  in  the  initial, 
the  second  in  the  following  syllable : 

yauyawa  to  he  noisy,  d.  yayoyawa,  yayuyawa. 

k&-i,  kaf  white  rabbit,  d.  k&ki. 

ktiukish  latch ,  holt,  d.  ktiktukish. 

mewa  to  miaul,  d.  memuwa. 

p’laiwash  gray  eagle ,  d.  p’lap’liwash. 

p’t^wip  niece,  aunt,  d.  p’t^p’tuip. 

t^-ini,  telni  recent ,  d.  tetini. 

tchuyesh  hat,  cap,  d.  tchdtchiesh. 

tchuydmash  idler,  d  tchutchi-6mash. 

wafwash  snow-goose,  d.  w&wiwash  ( and  waweiwash). 

wiulala  to  strike,  d.  wiwul&la. 
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e.  A  similar  process  is  observed  also  in  some  distributive  forms,  in 
which  a  diphthong  beginning  with  a  semi-vowel  (y,  w)  is  reduplicated: 
yahi  beads ,  d.  yayahi,  contr.  into  yd-ihi. 
yaki  seed-bashet,  d.  ydyaki,  contr.  into  ya-iki. 
wakish  inside  ladder ,  d.  wawakish,  contr.  into  wa-ukish. 
wik&ni  short ,  d.  wiwakani,  contr.  into  wi-ukani. 

This  sort  of  reduplication  properly  belongs  to  No.  2  above. 

5.  Reduplication  with  vowel  inverted. 

This  mode  of  reduplication  is  not  frequent;  it  mainly  occurs  in  terms 
containing  a  combination  of  vowels  which  are  not  real  diphthongs, 
kuatchdki  to  bite ,  itch ,  d.  kakutehdki;  cf.  kudtcha 
mbute'%e  to  jump  over ,  d.  mbambute'^e,  for  mbumbate7%e. 
puedsha  to  cast  away ,  d.  pepudsha  and  pudpudsha. 
pudl^a  to  throw  down ,  d  pepudl^a,  for  puepu41%a. 
shewokdga  to  wag,  d.  shashewokdga,  for  sheshawokdga. 
tia'ma  to  be  hungry,  d.  tetia'ma,  for  tiatia'ma. 
tchuaish  buzzard,  d  tchdtchuish,  for  tcliutcha-ish. 

Cf.  shashuakish,  84,  1,  and  Dictionary. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  class  is  made  up  of  several  different  modes  of 
forming  the  distributive,  and  that  puedsha,  pu^l^a,  tia/ma  properly  belong 
to  No.  4  b. 


6.  Reduplication  with  elision  of  consonant 

Terms  reduplicating  in  this  manner  do  not  change  the  position  of  their 
accent  from  the  absolute  to  the  distributive  form ;  it  remains  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  end  of  the  word.  They  drop  in  the  first  syllable  their 
second  initial  consonant;  in  several  of  them  the  first  consonant  does  not 
belong  to  the  radix  of  the  word,  but  is  a  prefix  after  which  a  vowel  or  6 
has  once  been  standing. 

I  have  found  this  sort  of  reduplication  only  in  terms  beginning  with 
k-,  p-,  t-,  and  tch-  (ts-),  followed  by  consonants  like  g,  1,  m.  Many  terms 
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beginning  with  the  same  groups  of  consonants  reduplicate  in  other  ways. 
Cf.  List  of  Prefixes. 

kmutch&tko  old,  decrepit ,  d.  kuk’mtchdtko. 

kt&na  to  sleep ,  d.  kdkta  and  ktakta. 

p’ldntant  on  the  top  of,  d.  pepldntant. 

tl6%o,  tel6%o  train,  d.  t6tl%p. 

tmoydga  to  begin,  d.  tot’my^ga. 

tmdkil  green  lizard ,  d.  tdt’mkil. 

tindlo,  temdlo,  tomdlo  wild  plum,  d.  tot’mlo. 

tchgu'mla,  shgu'mla  to  form  hoarfrost ,  d.  tchutchgdmla,  shgushgdmla. 
tchmdya  to  taste  sour,  d.  tchotchmdya. 
tchld^atko  smooth,  d.  tchutchld^atko. 

7.  Beduplication  with  apocope  of  suffix. 

In  a  limited  number  of  terms  the  suffixes  -na  and  -a  after  vowels  are 
dropped  in  their  distributive  forms.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  tendency  of 
pronouncing  words  as  short  as  possible  and  hence  of  dropping  unaccented 
final  vowels  and  syllables. 

a.  Verbs  in  -na,  when  this  suffix  is  not  abbreviated  from  -6na,  -ina,  as 
in  gasaktchna  to  follow,  usually  drop  the  -na;  the  suffixes  -mna,  -pna,  being 
contractions  from  -mena,  -pena,  do  not  lose  the  -na  in  the  duplicating 
process. 

g^na  to  go  away,  d.  gdka,  for  gdka,  gdgga. 

ksh^na  to  carry  on  the  arms,  d.  kshdksha,  for  kshdkshana. 

ktdna  to  sleep,  d.  ktdkta  and  kdkta. 

ldna  to  move  in  a  circle ,  d.  ldla. 

p&na  to  dive ,  plunge ,  d.  p&pa. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  verbs  in  -n,  which  drop  the  -n  (originally 
-na)  even  in  the  absolute  form:  pan  to  eat,  pdi,  p^tko;  shlfn  to  shoot,  shla't, 
shlftko,  etc.  Cf.  Verbal  inflection. 

b.  Verbs  in  -a  preceded  by  a  vowel. 

mdwa  to  camp  out,  d.  mdmu,  me’mu;  cf.  m^va  to  mew,  d.  memuwa. 
ndya,  nd-i  to  hand  over,  d.  ndni. 
shlda  to  see,  find,  d.  shldshla. 

18 
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DISSYLLABIC  DISTRIBUTIVE  REDUPLICATION. 

The  terms  which  duplicate  two  initial  syllables  to  form  a  distributive 
are  composed  with  prefixes,  as  i-  (yi-),  and  chiefly  with  u-  (vu-).  These 
prefixes  have  coalesced  with  the  radix  so  firmly  as  to  become  inseparable, 
and  are  now  reduplicated  with  it  without  any  alteration  in  sound. 

There  are  as  many  phonetic  modes  of  reduplicating  dissyllabically  as 
there  are  of  monosyllabic  reduplication;  to  be  brief,  we  will  treat  of  them 
as  belonging  to  two  classes  only,  as  follows : 

1.  Reduplication  in  a. 

Instances  of  it  are  : 
ud<%atko  checkered ,  d.  ude-udalgatko. 
udfta  to  chastise ,  d.  udi-udata. 
udshikl^a  to  fall  while  stumbling ,  d  udshi-udshdkl^a. 
udupka,  vudupka  to  whip ,  beat ,  ududdpka. 
udumtchna  to  swim  on  surface ,  udud&mtchna. 
ulal,  vulal  cottonwood  tree ,  d.  ula-ulal. 
ul&plpa  to  flicker  about ,  d.  ula-ul&plpa. 
utchfn  to  fish  with  net ,  d.  utchi-utch&n. 

2.  All  other  modes  of  reduplication. 

Gathered  under  one  head,  this  list  contains  instances  of  the  phoneti¬ 
cally  altered  modes  of  distributive  reduplication  described  under  “Mono¬ 
syllabic  distributive  reduplication.” 

Reduplication  with  syncope  of  a: 
ud&ma  to  cover  a  vase ,  d.  ud&-udma. 
udo^dtkish  whip,  d.  udo-ud^dtkish. 

Reduplication  without  vocalic  change: 
hiludshna,  yilddshna  to  push  away ,  d.  hilu-hiludshna. 
yime'shka  to  abstract ,  d.  yime-ime'shka. 
uyo^Atko  striped ,  streaked,  d.  nyo-uyo^dtko. 
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Reduplication  of  diphthongic  syllables: 
ul&yue  to  scatter,  d.  ula-ulfwe. 
ulawa  to  spear  through  a  hole ,  d.  ula-iilhua. 
utawa  to  shake  off,  d.  utd-utua. 

Reduplication  with  apocope  of  suffix: 
ibena  to  dig ,  d.  ib^pa,  hipdpa  (for  ib^-ipa). 

Distributive  forms  in  -ishap. 

Contrary  to  the  linguistic  principle  of  reduplicating  the  initial  syllable, 
or  part  of  it,  to  indicate  severalty,  a  class  of  nouns  comprehending  terms  of 
relationship  by  consanguinity  or  marriage  appends  the  terminal  -ishap. 
These  forms,  which  in  many  instances  seem  to  have  also  the  function  of 
plurals,  are  formed  in  this  manner:  To  the  terminals  -ap,  -ip,  of  the  absolute 
form  is  substituted  the  uniform  ending  -ishap.  There  are  even  a  few  terms  in 
-sh,  which  through  the  law  of  analogy  have  adopted  the  above  ending  in 
the  distributive,  simply  because  they  belong  to  the  terms  of  relationship,  as 
pa'ktish  brother’s  child,  d.  pa'ktishap. 

The  suffix  -shap  is  evidently  a  compound  of  the  nominal  ending  -sh  and 
the  suffix  -p;  the  intervening  vowel  -a-  seems  duplicated  from  -i-  in  -ishap 
and  altered  to  -a-  by  dissimilation.  The  suffix  -p  points  to  intransferable 
ownership;  cf.  List  of  Suffixes. 

Instances  of  these  forms  are: 
mulgap  brother-  and  sister-in-law ,  d.  mulgishap. 
pa-4nip  elder  brother  or  sister ,  d.  pa-anishap. 
p’klshap  mother,  d.  p’kishishap. 
pkulip  grandmother  etc  ,  d.  pkulishap. 
plugship  grandfather  and  grandchild ,  d.  plugshishap. 
pshaship  stepmother,  stepchild,  d.  pshashishap. 
ty^-unap  elder  brother,  d.  tye'-unishap. 

Other  terms  possess  two  distributive  forms;  one  in  -ishap,  the  other 
being  formed  in  the  regular  manner: 

makokap  aunt,  niece  etc.,  d.  makokishap,  mamkokap. 
pffiwip  grandmother  etc.,  d.  pt^wishap,  ptepffiwip. 
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ptishap  father,  d.  pti'shishap,  ptiptashap. 

ptchii'kap  brother-in-law  etc.,  d.  ptehoptchashap,  ptchuptchkap,  and 
others,  like  ptiitap,  etc.  Ptchdptchashap  is  the  result  of  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  both  forms  of  reduplication. 

The  ending  -ni  is  another  instance  where  the  language  reduplicates  the 
end  and  not  the  initial  parts  of  a  term  to  form  distributive  reduplication,  as 
in  nepnini,  yanakanini.  Cf.  Suffix  -ni. 


Nomina  verbalia  formed  by  distributive  reduplication. 

By  appending  -ish  to  the  stem  or  basis  of  a  verb  generally  of  the  tran¬ 
sitive  voice,  verbal  nouns  are  formed  indicative  of  animate  beings,  persons, 
animals,  or  personified  things  performing  the  action  enunciated  in  the  verb. 
When  -uish  is  appended,  the  substantive  noun  thus  formed  indicates  that 
the  subject  in  question  has  been  performing  the  action  in  time  past.  The 
forms  in  -ish  and  in  -uish  may  undergo  the  process  of  distributive  redupli¬ 
cation,  like  the  verb  itself,  and  then  indicate  an  animate  being  that  is  or 
was  performing  the  action  at  different  times  or  occasions  repeatedly,  habit¬ 
ually,  or  gradually.  A  few  intransitive  verbs  like  t&mgnu  form  similar 
derivatives,  but  with  transitive  verbs  this  feature  is  much  more  common. 

Examples: 

lutdtkish  one  who  interprets  or  expounds. 

lutatkuish  former  interpreter ,  one  who  was  expounding. 

lultatkish  habitual  interpreter  or  expounder. 

lultatkuish  former  habitual  interpreter  or  one  who  employed  himself  regu¬ 
larly  in  expounding. 

tdmnuish  one  traveling  (here  -u-  belongs  to  the  verb  itself). 

tat&nmuish  constant ,  habitual  traveler;  tramp;  kaila-tatdmnuish  mole,  lit, 
“  walker  in  the  ground .” 

Many  nouns  of  this  class,  called  nomina  agentis ,  or  “performer’s  nouns,” 
are  found  to  occur  in  the  absolute  form,  as  shnantatchl^ish  trapper;  but 
they  are  used  more  frequently  in  the  distributive  form,  and  then  should  be 
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called  nomina  actons.  Indeed,  the  larger  portion  occurs  only  in  the  redu¬ 
plicated  shape;  thus  we  have: 

ldldsish  house-builder ,  architect ,  from  Mtcha  to  build. 
p&pish  devour er,  from  p&n  to  eat;  cf.  m&klaks=papfsh. 
papatalish  parasite,  cf.  pat&dsha  to  stretch  the  hand  out. 
papalish  thief,  from  palla  to  steal. 

p^puadshnish  prodigal,  spendthrift,  from  puedsha  to  throw  away. 
shashapkeffi-ish  rhapsodist,  narrator,  from  shapa  to  narrate. 
shushatish  ( and  shutesh)  worker,  maker,  from  shiita  to  make. 
tet&dshish  launderer,  laundress,  from  tedsha  to  wash. 
tetemashkish  pilferer,  from  tem^shka  to  abstract. 

Exactly  in  the  same  manner  are  formed  a  number  of  substantives  desig¬ 
nating  inanimate  objects  (or  abstractions),  which  are  the  result  of  reiterated 
acts  and  appear  in  the  distributive  form.  They  are  formed  by  means  of  the 
suffix  -ash,  and  are  nomina  acti: 

papkash  lumber,  club ,  from  paka  to  break. 
k6%pash  mind,  from  k6pa  to  think  (Mod.), 
shashapkgffiash  narrative,  story,  from  sh&pa  to  narrate. 

The  form  of  the  preterit  in  -uish  also  occurs: 
shuffidshanuish  plow'' s  furrow ;  from  shuffidshna  to  perform  on  one's  way. 

Like  this  word,  the  largest  number  of  the  nomina  acti  do  not  show  the 
reduplicated  form  of  the  first  syllable. 

Distributive  reduplication  also  occurs  in  the  absolute  form  of  a  few 
verbs,  which  are  suggestive  of  collectivity,  severalty,  or  distribution.  Some 
of  them  show  phonetic  irregularity  in  their  formation. 

a'-al%a,  d.  aa/-al%a  to  read,  from  &%a  to  lay  down. 
leliwa  to  stand  at  the  end  of,  from  l&wa  to  project. 
papia'na  to  have  a  picnic,  from  p&n  to  eat. 
shesh^eda  to  act  extravagantly ,  from  ka/la  to  disport  oneself. 
shdshatui  to  barter,  sell,  from  sh^tua  to  count. 
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ANATHESIS. 

Another  change  affecting  the  vocalic  element  of  the  radix  in  verbs  and 
their  nominal  derivations  occurs  when  the  verbs  pass  over  into  their  reflect¬ 
ive  and  reciprocal  forms,  and  it  may  be  sometimes  observed  also  in  their 
causative  and  medial  derivatives.  These  forms  are  produced  by  prefixing 
either  s-,  sh -,  shn-,  the  medial  prefix,  or  h-s-,  h-sh h-shn -,  which  is  the 
medial  prefix  increased  by  the  pronominal  demonstrative  particle  hu  abbre¬ 
viated  to  h -,  and  pointing  to  an  object  in  close  vicinity  or  contiguity. 

The  process  of  vocalic  anathesis  consists  in  the  following:  Whenever 
a  verb  forms  derivatives  by  means  of  the  above  compound  prefix  h-sh-,  these 
derivatives  are  vocalized  like  the  distributive  form  of  that  verb;  the  first 
syllable  assumes  the  vocalic  sound  of  the  radix  (diphthongs  have  their  own 
rules),  the  radical  syllable  assumes  the  vocalic  sound  of  the  second  syllable 
of  the  verb’s  distributive  form.  Many  derivatives  formed  simply  by  the 
medial  prefix  s-,  sh-,  shn-  do  not  show  this  anathesis,  but  merely  exhibit 
the  vocalization  of  the  simple  verb,  as  sh&lgia  from  Mkia,  spitcha  from 
pitcha,  shtalaka  from  talaka,  shtchu^atko  from  tchuka. 

I. — Anathesis  in  terms  formed  by  the  medial  prefix  s-,  sh-,  shn-  : 

kgl^wi  to  stop,  d.  k^kSlui,  caus.  shn^kelui  to  remove  from  position. 
kilua  to  be  angry,  d.  kikalua,  caus.  shnfkalua  to  irritate . 
kshiul^a  to  dance,  d.  kshikshul%a,  caus.  slmikshul^a  to  make  dance. 
k^lpka  to  be  hot,  d.  kekalpka,  caus.  shnekalpka  to  heat. 
kdka  to  bite,  d.  kokdka,  refl.  shukdka  to  bite  oneself 
ndshama-a  to  look  on,  d.  ndshandsh&ma-a,  caus.  shnandsh(a)ma-a  to 
amuse  by  tricks,  lit.:  “to  cause  to  look  on.” 
nge'sha  to  shoot  arrows,  d.  ngenge'sha,  refl.  shenge'sha. 
pnfwa  to  blow,  d.  pni'pnu,  refl.  shfpnu  to  be  full  of  air ,  cf.  shipnush. 
ptchikap  sister-in-law,  d.  ptchik’shap,  refl.  shiptch^alaltko  related  as 
brother-in-law  or  sister-in-law. 

te'dsha  to  wash,  d.  tetadsha,  refl.  shetatcha  to  wash  one’s  head. 
tupakship  younger  sister,  d.  tiitpakship,  refl.  shutpaksaltko  related  as 
brother  and  sister. 
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II. — Anathesis  in  terms  formed  by  the  compound  prefix  h-s-,  h-sh -,  h-shn- : 
hinui  to  fall  down,  d.  hih&nui,  caus.  hishfinui  to  fell. 
kintchna  to  travel  in  file,  d.  kik&ntchna,  recipr.  hishkantchna. 
nuta  to  burn,  d.  nunata,  nunta,  refl.  hushn&ta  to  burn  oneself 
shiuga  to  kill,  d.  shishuka,  recipr.  and  refl.  hishu'ka. 
shim  to  shoot ,  hit ,  d.  shlishlan,  recipr.  and  refl.  hishlan. 
shmo'k  beard ,  refl.  hushmo'kla  to  shave  oneself,  from  an  obsolete  shmo'kla. 
shnuka  to  seize ,  d.  shmishn%a,  recipr.  hushn%a  to  shake  hands. 
spuli  to  lock  up,  d.  spushpali,  refl.  hushpali  to  lock  oneself  in. 
strnta  to  love,  cherish ,  d.  stistanta,  recipr.  and  refl.  hishtanta. 

II.— EADICAL  SYLLABLE  CONNECTED  WITH  AFFIXES. 

In  polysyllabic  languages  we  do  not  often  meet  with  radical  syllables 
in  their  original  and  nude  shape,  and  forming  words  for  themselves.  When 
the  process  of  word-formation  increases  in  energy  and  extent,  the  radix  is 
beset  and  preyed  upon  more  and  more  by  its  affixes  through  shifting  of 
accent,  vocalic  and  consonantic  alterations,  elision  of  sounds,  and  other 
necessary  concomitants  of  advanced  agglutination.  In  languages  where 
the  phonetic  laws  have  great  sway  it  often  becomes  difficult,  as  to  certain 
terms,  to  recognize  the  elements  belonging  to  the  radical  syllable. 

Affixes  are  the  links  of  relation  connecting  the  radical  syllables  of  the 
words  which  compose  a  sentence.  They  are  real  or  altered  radicals  them¬ 
selves,  and  when  they  no  longer  appear  as  roots  it  is  because  they  were 
phonetically  disintegrated  into  fragments  by  the  continual  wear  and  tear  of 
the  process  of  word-formation.  Their  function  is  to  point  out  the  various 
relations  of  the  radix  to  the  words  it  is  brought  in  contact  with;  thus  being 
exponents  of  relation  they  derive,  for  the  largest  part  at  least,  their  origin 
from  pronominal  roots  or  roots  of  relational  signification.  In  Klamath  some 
of  them  exist  also  as  independent  radicals,  and  figure  as  pronouns,  pronom¬ 
inal  particles  or  conjunctions  (hi,  hu,  ka,  ka-4,  etc.). 

Affixes  do  not  always  express  pure  and  simple  relation,  or  strictly 
formal  connection  between  the  various  parts  of  the  sentence,  as,  e.  g.,  the 
idea  of  possession,  of  subject  and  object,  of  person,  number,  and  tense;  but 
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many  of  them,  in  American  languages  especially,  express  categories,  as  that 
of  exterior  shape,  dimension,  and  proportion  of  the  object  or  subject  spoken 
of,  of  its  distance  from  the  speaker,  or  of  the  special  mode  by  which  an  act 
is  performed.  Such  particular  notions  qualifying  the  function  of  the  radix 
are  of  a  material  or  concrete  import,  and  frequently  result  in  polysynthesis 
or  triple,  quadruple,  etc.,  compounding  of  the  affixes.  These  combinations 
of  several  affixes  may  contain  only  relational  affixes  of  a  purely  grammatlc 
character,  but  in  Klamath  more  frequently  contain  affixes  of  both  classes — 
the  relational  and  the  material.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  this. 

A  word  composed  of  a  radical  and  of  purely  formal  or  relational  affixes 
only  is,  e.  g.,  shflalsht  when  having  fallen  sick.  Here  i-  in  fla  to  lay  down 
represents  the  radix,  sh-  is  the  medial  prefix  which  makes  out  of  fla :  shfla 
to  lay  oneself  down,  though  used  only  in  the  sense  of  to  he  (chronically)  sick 
The  suffix  -al-,  -ala,  implies  the  “becoming”,  “falling  into  a  state  or  con- 
dition”,  and  is  here  of  an  inchoative  signification;  -sh  is  a  suffix  forming 
nouns  and  verbals,  -t  the  suffix  of  the  conditional  mode. 

Terms  composed  of  a  radix  and  of  material  and  relational  affixes  are  as 
follows: 

Lupatkuffia  may  be  translated  by  to  produce  a  scar ,  but  the  term  has 
its  special  use.  The  radix  pat  appears  in  mpata  to  heat,  strike  upon  with  a 
tool,  upata  to  wound ,  u’hlopatana,  patpatli,  etc.,  and  the  prefix  lu-  shows  that 
the  blow  is  inflicted  with  a  round  article.  The  suffix  -ka  (here  -k-)  is  that 
of  factitive  verbs,  -utda  adds  the  idea  of  downhill,  downward  to  verbs  of 
motion,  and  thus  the  full  import  of  the  above  verb  is  that  of  producing  a 
wound,  or  more  frequently  a  scar ,  being  forced  downward  or  to  the  ground  hy 
a  round  article,  as  a  wheel. 

N^-upka  to  empty  into  is  said  only  of  the  influx  of  a  watercourse  into  an 
extended  sheet  of  water,  as  a  lake,  not  of  the  confluence  of  two  rivers  un¬ 
less  very  wide.  The  radix  of  ne-upka  or  newapka  is  <3wa  to  he  full,  as  of 
water,  the  prefix  n-  is  indicative  of  something  spread  out,  level,  or  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  horizon,  and  the  suffix  -pka  usually  refers  to  distance. 

Shlel^tchanolatko  left  behind  while  walking.  The  radical  is  here  e,  of 
pronominal  origin,  which  we  also  find  in  fla  (ffia),  d.  i-ala  to  lay  down.  With 
the  suffix  -l^a,  which  generally  points  to  a  downward  motion,  e-  forms  <d#a 
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to  deposit ,  to  lay  down.  The  compound  prefix  shl-,  si-  referring  to  garments 
or  other  flexible  articles  for  personal  use,  and  the  derivation-suffix  -tchna 
(here  inverted  as  tchan  )  pointing  to  an  act  performed  while  marching, 
moving,  are  joined  to  shlel^a  and  make  shl61%tclma  of  it.  To  this  is  added 
-61a,  the  completive  suffix,  which  can  be  fitly  rendered  here  by  “altogether”, 
and  the  participial  suffix  of  the  passive  -tko,  so  that  the  whole  term,  for 
accurate  rendering,  necessitates  a  circumscriptive  phrase  like  the  following: 
dropped  and  left  behind  altogether  something  garment-like  while  walking. 

Talual^ank  ly  ing  on  ground  face  turned  upward.  Radix  ta-,  thematic  root 
tal-,  occurring  with  change  of  vowel  in  t61ish  face,  tdlshna  (for  ffilishna)  to 
behold;  basis  talu-,  u  meaning  upward ;  -al%a,  compound  word-formative 
suffix  of  a  factitive  nature  (-ka);  -ank,  inflectional  termination  of  the  parti¬ 
ciple,  usually  referring  to  the  present  tense. 

In  the  examples  given  the  affixes  pointing  to  round  articles,  sheet-like 
objects,  distance,  and  downward  direction  are  of  the  material  order;  all 
others  I  call  relational  affixes.  The  perusal  of  the  words  in  the  Dictionary 
affords  the  best  method  of  distinguishing  the  two. 

An  affix  is  called  a  prefix  when  placed  before  the  radical  syllable,  an 
infix  when  inserted  into  it,  and  a  suffix  when  appended  to  it.  Affixes  fulfill 
two  purposes  of  grammar:  that  of  inflection,  nominal  and  verbal;  that  of 
derivation  or  formation  of  derivative  words.  Not  always  can  a  strict  line 
be  drawn  between  these  two  processes  of  forming  the  units  of  speech,  and 
in  Klamath  there  are  affixes  which  are  in  use  in  both  categories.  Some 
pronominal  roots  figure  at  times  as  prefixes,  at  other  times  as  suffixes,  as 
hi  (i),  liu  (u),  ma,  p,  and  others,  while  nominal  affixes  like  -tana  are  verbal 
affixes  also,  a  fact  which  is  partly  due  to  the  imperfect  distinction  between 
verb  and  noun. 

But  a  thorough  distinction  between  the  prefixes  and  the  suffixes  of  this 
language  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  former  are  used  for  derivation 
only,  while  the  suffixes  possess  either  derivational  or  inflectional  functions, 
or  both  simultaneously.  I  therefore  present  the  affixes  of  Klamath  in  two 
alphabetic  lists,  that  of  the  prefixes  and  that  of  the  suffixes.  More  facts  con¬ 
cerning  them  will  be  considered  under  the  caption  of  “Verbal  Inflection.” 
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The  function  of  Klamath  prefixes  is  to  form  derivatives,  not  inflectional 
forms,  from  radicals.  Prefixes  are  not  so  numerous  as  suffixes,  nor  do  they 
combine  into  compound  prefixes  so  extensively  as  suffixes.  There  is  no  safe 
instance  on  hand  where  a  combination  of  more  than  three  prefixes  occurs. 
A  triple-compound  is,  e.  g.,  ktchiutchatchka  to  trample  upon ,  said  of  one  sub¬ 
ject;  it  stands  for  kshiutchatchka  (ksh-,  ya-,  u-),  cf.  yushtchka  to  put  the 
foot  on  something.  Another  is  shu-islitch&ktchka  to  turn  the  head  for  a  bite , 
from  hishtehakta  to  be  angry.  The  prefix  ino-,  inu-  may  be  considered  as 
triple  also;  but  such  combinations  are  rare.  Suffixes,  however,  are  found 
to  combine  into  groups  of  four  or  five. 

The  remarkable  fact  is  presented  by  the  vocalic  prefixes,  preceded  or 
not  by  a  consonant,  that  they  often  become  the  radical  syllable  of  the  word 
(verb  or  noun).  Thus  in  luta  to  be  suspended ,  said  of  a  round  subject  only, 
lu-  is  as  well  the  prefix  (not  1-  only)  as  the  root.  This  may  be  observed 
in  words  beginning  with  a-,  e-,  i-,  ksh-,  t-,  and  with  other  prefixes. 

A  large  number  of  intransitive  verbs  change  their  initial  syllable  or  syl¬ 
lables  to  indicate  a  change  in  the  number  of  the  subject,  as  hudshna  to  hurry , 
run,  speaking  of  one;  tushtchna,  speaking  of  two  or  three,  tinshna  of  many 
subjects.  The  syllables  undergoing  the  change  should  rather  be  considered 
as  radical  syllables  than  as  prefixes,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  analogy  of 
many  transitive  verbs  which  undergo  similar  or  still  more  thorough  changes 
when  passing  from  one  number  to  another. 

All  the  prefixes  will  be  found  classified  below  under  the  caption  “Re¬ 
capitulation  of  the  Prefixes.’*  The  function  of  each  prefix  found  in  verbs 
extends  also  to  the  nomina  verbalia  formed  from  these  verbs.  The  catego¬ 
ries  of  grammar  which  are  chiefly  indicated  by  prefixation  are  the  genus 
verbi;  number ,  form  or  shape ,  attitude  and  mode  of  motion  of  the  verbal  subject 
or  object.1 

a^-,  verbal  and  nominal  prefix  referring  to  long  and  tall  articles  (as 
poles,  sticks),  also  to  persons  when  considered  as  objects  of  elongated  shape 

*A  short  stay  in  the  Indian  Territory,  Modoo  Reservation,  has  supplied  me  with  a  new  stock  of 
Modoc  terms.  Many  of  these  have  been  inserted  as  examples  in  the  Grammar  from  this  paje  oiward,  and, 
though  ob'ained  from  Modocs,  the  majority  of  them  form  part  of  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect  as  well. 
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Like  u-,  the  prefix  a-  originally  referred  to  one  object  only,  plurality  of 
objects  being  expressed  by  i- ;  but  this  now  holds  good  for  a  few  terms  only. 
It  differs  from  tg-,  tk-,  now  occurring  only  as  part  of  a  radical  syllable  des¬ 
ignating  immobility  of  one  subject  standing  upright,  by  pointing  to  long 
things  which  need  not  necessarily  be  in  an  erect  position. 

aggaya  to  be  suspended  and  to  hang  up ,  pi.  of  long  obj.  igg&ya ;  cf.  its 
derivatives  agga-idsha  etc. 
agg^dsha  to  describe  a  circle ,  as  the  hand  of  a  watch, 
akatchga  to  break ,  as  sticks,  poles, 
amniamna,  amnadsha  to  speak ,  erg  aloud  on  one's  way. 
alahia  to  show ,  point  out ,  as  a  tree, 
dtpa,  pi:  of  obj.  ltpa  to  carry  away. 
atchiga  to  wring  out ,  twist. 

Prefix  a-  occurs  in  the  following  substantives : 
arnda  digging-tool ,  from  m(ia,  m^ya  to  dig. 
adshagotkish  violin ,  fiddle. 
awalesh  thigh  of  a  quadruped's  hind  leg. 

The  prefix  a-  also  appears  in  ai-  or  ei-,  a-i-,  e-i-,  the  initial  syllable  of 
verbs  referring  to  a  motion  performed  with  the  head.  In  ai-,  ei-,  the  vowels 
a-,  e-,  point  by  themselves  to  a  long  or  tall  object. 

aika,  eix a,  and  aikana  to  stick  the  head  out ,  from  lka. 
aityamna  to  be  or  grow  smaller  than ,  said  of  plants  only,  the  tops  of  which 
are  considered  as  heads;  from  ft%amna. 
eilaka  to  lay  the  head  down  upon;  from  11a,  cf.  fl^a. 
eitakta  to  hide  the  head  under ,  to  place  it  between  two  things,  as  blankets  etc. 

e-,  prefix  pointing  to  long-shaped  objects,  sometimes  when  single,  but 
more  frequently  when  in  quantities.  Cf.  also  ei-,  ai-,  under  prefix  a-. 

^lktcha  to  leave  behind ,  as  a  rope. 

$%a  to  lay  down ,  deposit ,  as  a  rifle. 

^rntchna  to  carry ,  as  an  infant  tied  to  its  board. 

4pka  to  fetch ,  to  bring ,  as  arrows. 

etle'^i  to  lay  crosswise ,  as  logs;  pi.  of  obj.  itle7%i,  Mod. 
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There  is  difference  in  signification  between  ddsha  to  suck  and  idsha  to 
cause  to  go ,  t^pka  to  bring  and  lpka  to  lie  upon,  to  keep,  ^wa  and  fwa  etc. 
Substantives  with  prefix  e-  are:  ^lhuish  backbone,  ^pat  a  tall  grass 

ll-  is  a  prothetic  sound  found  in  many  words  beginning  in  vowels  and 
consonants,  which  is  deciduous  and  without  any  distinct  grammatic  functions, 
except  that  of  emphasizing.  Cf.  hla-a  and  la-a,  hiwfdsha  and  iwidsha, 
hut&tchkia  and  utatchkia.  Therefore  h-  cannot  be  considered  as  a  prefix, 
unless  connected  with  the  medial  prefix  sh-  in  the  form  of  h-sli,  q.  v.  Cf. 
-h-,  under  “Infixes.” 

h-sh-,  h*-,  h-shn-,  compound  prefix  serving  for  the  derivation  of 
reflective,  reciprocal,  and  causative  verbs  and  their  nominal  derivatives. 
The  intransitive  verbs  formed  by  means  of  this  prefix  are  but  few  in  number. 
The  derivation  is  performed  by  means  of  the  vocalic  anathesis  described,  pp. 
278,  279.  As  stated  there,  the  prefix  h-sh-  is  composed  of  the  demonstrative 
radix  h  in  hu,  pointing  to  contiguity,  and  of  the  medial  prefix  sh-,  q.  v. 
The  vowel  standing  after  h-  is  that  of  the  radical  syllable,  and  no  instance 
occurs  where  a  diphthong  occupies  this  place.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
the  medial  form  in  sh  ,  from  which  the  other  originated,  is  still  preserved  in 
the  language;  but  there  are  a  few  where  the  stem  without  prefix  has  sur¬ 
vived  alone.  These  few  verbs  are  all  of  a  causative  signification: 

h&shpa  to  feed,  li&shpkish  fodder,  der.  p(m  to  eat.  Cf.  spalala. 

heshtcha  to  suckle,  der.  ^dsha  to  suck. 

heshuampSli  to  restore  to  health ,  der.  wempeli  to  recover. 

hishanui  to  fell ,  cut  doivn,  der.  hfnui  to  fall. 

hushpanua  to  give  to  drink,  der.  piinua  to  drink. 

The  following  verbs  and  nouns,  classified  according  to  the  genus  verbi  to 
which  they  belong,  form  an  addition  to  the  examples  given  above,  p.  278  sq.: 

CAUSATIVE  VERBS: 

hashla-i%a  to  smoke  (meat),  der.  shla-ika  it  smokes. 
hash'ka  to  perforate  the  nose,  ear,  der.  stuka  to  stab ,  pierce. 
hashpankua  to  ford  a  river  on  horseback,  der.  pankua  to  wade  through. 
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h^shla  to  show ,  exhibit ,  der.  shlea  to  see. 
heshe'gsha  to  complain ,  der.  she'gsha  to  report. 
hishtadsha  to  bring  up,  educate ,  der.  t’shfn  to  grow 
hishunua  to  apply  song -medicine,  der.  shuina  to  sing 
hushno^a  to  bake,  cook,  der.  shnu%a  to  parch,  dry. 
hushpatchta  to  scare,  frighten,  der.  sputchta  to  scare. 
hushti%a  to  make  dream,  der.  tui%a  to  dream. 
hushaka  to  drive  out  of  a  den  etc.,  der.  slnika  to  drive  out. 

RECIPROCAL  VERBS: 

h^shku  to  make  mutual  bets,  der.  shi6  to  bet. 
heshtod^a  to  live  as  man  and  wife,  der.  shetod^a  to  cohabit. 
hishamkanka  to  tell  each  other,  der.  hemkanka  to  speak. 
hushtchoka  to  kill  each  other,  der.  tchoka  to  perish. 
hushtiwa  to  prick  each  other,  der.  t^wa  to  drive  into. 
hushpantchna  to  walk  arm  in  arm .  der.  sounshna  to  take  along. 

REFLECTIVE  VERBS: 

hakshgaya  to  hang  oneself,  der.  kshaggaya  to  hang  up;  presupposes  a 
longer  form  hashkshgaya. 
hushkakn^ga  to  besmear  oneself,  der.  kakn^ga  to  soil. 
hu'shtka  to  stab  oneself,  der.  stuka  to  stab ;  cf.  hashtka. 
liushtapka  to  prick  oneself,  der.  stupka  to  prick,  puncture. 
hushpali  to  lock  oneself  up  or  in,  der.  spuli  to  lock  up. 

i-,  iy -,  y-  (No.  1),  prefix  of  transitive  verbs  and  their  derivatives,  re¬ 
ferring  to  an  act  performed  with  or  upon  a  plurality  of  persons  or  elon 
gated  objects,  or  on  objects  referred  to  collectively,  when  not  in  a  stand¬ 
ing,  immovably  erect  position;  when  the  object  stands  in  the  singular,  the 
prefixes  corresponding  to  i-  are  a-,  e-,  ksh-,  u-,  q.  v.  In  the  distributive 
form  this  prefix  often  appears  as  i-i-,  instead  of  showing  the  regular  form 
i-a-,  as  in  i-iggaya,  1-idshna. 

idsha  to  make  go,  carry  off;  one  obj.,  e'na. 

ltpa  to  carry,  convey ,  take  along  with;  one  obj.,  &tpa. 

iggaya  to  suspend,  hang  up;  one  obj.,  aggaya,  kshaggaya. 
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iduka,  idupka  to  strike ,  as  with  a  club;  one  obj.,  uduka,  udupka. 
lyamna,  f-amna  to  take  along  with;  one  obj.,  uyamna. 
i-ani,  yani  to  give  long  articles;  one  obj.,  uya,  6-i. 
itle'^i  to  lag  crosswise;  one  obj.,  etle'%i  (Mod.). 

Terms  in  which  this  prefix  relates  indiscriminately  to  one  or  many  per¬ 
sons  or  long*  articles  are  the  derivatives  of  fka  and  ftpa;  cf.  the  Dictionary. 

i-,  y-  (No.  2),  locative  prefix  referring  to  the  ground,  soil,  is  identical 
with  the  locative  adverb  i,  hi,  and  the  suffix  -i.  It  composes  the  suffixes 
yan-,  yu-,  and  appears  as  i-,  y-,  only  in  a  limited  number  of  terms  as  the 
radical  syllable. 

ibena,  Kl.  ydpa  to  dig  in  the  ground,  to  mine. 
in  a,  d.  yana  downward ,  down;  yafna,  etc. 

This  prefix  refers  to  the  individual  or  “self”  in  fha  to  hide,  secrete ,  con¬ 
ceal,  and  to  the  lodge  or  home  in  lwi,  hfwi,  iwfdsha  to  fetch ,  bring  home. 

illO-,  inu-,  triple  prefix  composed  of  the  adverb  fna  (f  on  the  ground, 
-na  demonstrative  particle)  and  the  prefix  u-,  which  in  one  of  the  two  terms 
below  points  to  singular  number,  in  the  other  to  distance.  Cf.  the  prefixes 
i-  and  yan-,  which  latter  is  the  distributive  form  of  ina-. 

inotfla  to  put  or  send  below,  underneath ;  cf.  utfla. 
inuhuashka  to  keep  oft,  prevent;  cf.  huashka. 

yan-,  ya -,  compound  prefix  indicating  an  act  performed  with  the  feet, 
or  upon  the  ground,  underground  or  underneath,  below  some  object.  This 
prefix  is  nothing  else  but  the  adverb  yana  downward,  down  below ,  which 
represents  the  distributive  form  of  fna,  q.  v.,  composed  of  f  on  the  ground , 
and  the  demonstrative  radix  and  case-suffix  -na.  Etymologically  related 
to  fna,  y&na  are :  yafna  mountain  (from  y  ay  an  a),  yepa  to  dig,  scratch  up, 
ye-ush  den  of  burrowing  animal.  TI16  prefix  yan-,  ya-,  often  becomes  the 
radical  syllable  of  the  verb. 

yadshapka  to  mash ,  mangle;  cf.  ndshapka,  tatchapka. 
yatashl^a  to  press  down;  cf.  yets^aka. 
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yana  to  hand  or  bring  from  below. 

yanhua  to  be  quite  sick ,  lit.  “to  be  down”:  yana,  wa. 

yankapshti  to  bar  an  entrance ,  den. 

yantana  to  put  down  into;  from  yana,  itana,  or  ltna. 

yaka/sha  to  press  down  with  the  foot. 

yashtchka  to  step  on  something. 

The  prefix  3m-,  y-,  combines  also  with  initial  e-,  i-,  into  one  diphthong, 
as  in  yewa  to  burrow ,  yitchfyua  to  squeeze  down  from  with  the  foot,  as  some 
fatty  matter. 

y U-,  a  prefix  analogous  in  its  functions  to  yan-,  ya-,  pointing  to  an  act 
performed  in  a  downward  direction,  or  upon  the  ground,  or  lelow  some 
object  upon  or  by  means  of  a  long  article ,  as  the  foot.  It  is  a  combination  of 
y->  with  the  prefix  u-,  q.  v.  The  prefix  yu-  generally  becomes  the  rad- 
cal  syllable. 

yua  (for  yuwa)  to  strike  the  ground  or  water. 

yudshlaktkal  to  slip  with  the  feet. 

yulali'na  to  fall  over  an  edge ,  rim. 

i-un^ga,  yun^ga  to  be  below  the  horizon ,  as  sun  etc. 

yumadsha  to  be  at  the  lower  end. 

i-uta,  yuta  to  be  heavy ,  ponderous. 

37utalpeli  to  twist,  as  paper,  cloth, 
yiishtchka  to  put  the  foot  on. 
yuwet’huta  to  kick  with  both  feet. 

k-,  gi-,  prefix  formed  from  the  adverb  ke,  ki,  Mod.  ki'e  thus,  so,  in  this 
manner. 

kish^wa,  gish^wa  to  think  so,  to  be  of  the  opinion,  der.  shewa,  hewa  to 
believe. 

kshapa,  gishapa  to  say  so,  to  state ,  to  suppose,  der.  shapa  to  declare. 

ki-,  ke-,  ge-,  abbreviated  k-,  g-,  is  a  prefix  occurring  in  transitive  and  in¬ 
transitive  verbs  and  their  derivatives,  pointing  to  an  act  performed  obliquely, 
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laterally,  or  a  motion  directed  sidewise  toward  an  object.  Forms  several 
compound  suffixes;  not  to  be  confounded  with  ki-  appearing  in  radical  syl¬ 
lables  as  gi-,  gin-,  kin-,  etc. 

kiapka  to  recline  sidewise;  cf.  fpka  to  lie . 

kiuh'ga,  nasalized  n%iuliga  to  fall  down  upon  sidewise ,  to  drizzle;  cf. 
laliga. 

kiatdga  to  go  in  laterally . 

kiuyega  to  raise ,  hoist  up  obliquely ,  sidewise ,  to  lift  above  oneself 

kiukaya  to  hang  out  sidewise;  kiuks  conjurer ,  cf.  Dictionary,  p.  135. 

kmtchna  to  hold  up  while  moving,  traveling. 

kiakuga,  kian^ga  to  move,  rub  laterally. 

kidsha  to  creep ,  crawl ,  swim;  cf.  idsha,  kidshash. 

kima/dsh  ant,  viz.,  “moving,  traveling  laterally.” 

klatcha,  geldtsa  to  move  the  hand  sidewise. 

knewa  to  put  out  obliquely  the  fisli-line;  der.  n6w&. 

kpffi  tail,  tail-fin;  der.  p’lai. 

kldna,  gloria  to  hop,  ivalk  on  one  leg. 

knanflash  small  bat  species;  viz.,  “fluttering  down  obliquely.” 

kill-,  a  prefix  resulting  from  the  combination  of  the  prefix  k-  (abbre¬ 
viated  from  ki-)  and  ma-  (abbreviated  m-),  the  latter  indicating  a  curvi¬ 
linear  motion  or  object;  km-  therefore  refers  to  a  lateral  and  curvilinear 
motion  or  to  the  winding  shape  of  an  object,  such  as  a  rope,  thread, 
wrinkle,  etc. 

kmapat’hffinatko  wrinkled,  furrowed. 
kmel^a  to  lay  down,  said  of  thread,  ropes,  etc. 
kmuyulatko  shaggy. 

kmukdltgi  to  become  wrinkled  by  wetting, 
kmultkaga  and  kmutcho'slia  to  bubble  up  in  water. 

ksh-,  ks -  is  the  verbal  gish,  kisli  of  the  verb  gi  to  be,  in  the  significa¬ 
tion  of  being  there,  and  as  a  suffix  it  appears,  augmented  with  -i,  as  the  loca¬ 
tive  suffix  -gishi,  KI.  -kshi,  redupl.  -ksaksi.  The  prefix  kshi-  is  found  only 
in  terms  conveying  the  idea  of  placing,  laying  upon,  holding,  or  giving, 
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also  in  a  few  intransitive  verbs  of  a  locative  import.  Originally  it  referred 
to  one  animate  being  only,  and  still  does  in  the  majority  of  terms,  though 
kshe'na,  kshawina,  and  others  apply  to  inanimate  objects  of  long  shape  also. 
The  vowel  following  the  prefix  generally  points  to  the  exterior  form  of 
the  object  or  subject  referred  to,  although  in  many  cases  it  is  no  longer  a 
prefix,  but  has  become  a  radical  vowel,  and  undergoes  a  change  whenever 
plurality  of  the  verbal  object  or  subject  has  to  be  indicated.  Many  of  the 
transitive  verbs  refer  to  one  or  a  collective  object  carried  upon  the  arm  or 
arms.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  kish-,  which  forms  verbs  of  ‘‘going”  in 
the  singular  number. 

kshaggaya  to  hang  somebody;  cf.  aggaya,  iggaya,  shuggaya. 

kshawala  to  fix,  tie,  or  deposit  above;  cf.  iw&la. 

ksh^lktcha  to  leave  behind,  quit;  cf.  l^lktcha,  shldlktcha. 

ksh^l^a  to  lay  down;  cf.  ^l%a,  l^lka,  n^l%a,  etc. 

kshikla  to  lay  down  and  to  lie  on,  in;  der.  fkla. 

kshfule^a  to  dance;  der.  yul%a. 

kshuya  to  give ,  transfer;  cf.  uya,  luya,  n^ya,  shui. 

kshutfla  to  lie  below ;  cf.  utila,  i-utila,  gintfla. 

kt-,  prefix  combining  k-  (cf.  supra)  with  t-,  which  is  indicative  of 
length  or  tallness,  upright  attitude,  and  usually  refers  to  one  person  or  ob¬ 
ject  only.  The  combination  kt-  therefore  refers  to  a  lateral  motion  observed 
on  one  standing,  long  subject  or  object,  but  in  some  instances  is  so  intimately 
fused  with  the  verbal  radix  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  this. 

ktashl/a  to  press  down  by  hand. 

ktawal  to  strike  upon  the  head  laterally. 

kt^l^a  to  let  down,  drop  a  long  object,  der.  ^l%a. 

ktiudshna  to  push  aside,  der.  hudshna  or  yudshna. 

ktiuy^ga  to  push  open,  der.  uy^ga;  cf.  luyega,  shuyega. 

ktiule%a  to  make  descend,  der.  yul^a. 

ktfwala,  ktiwal^a  to  lift  or  to  post  upon,  der.  iwala. 

ktuka,  ktuyua  to  hit  with  the  hand. 

klli-,  gui~,  ku-,  gu-,  prefix  representing  the  adverb  kui  away  from,  far, 
distant,  on  the  other  side ,  ku-,  gu-,  being  its  apocopated  forms.  It  is  prefixed 
19 
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to  the  verbs  of  traveling,  leaving,  departing,  and  sometimes  becomes  the 
radical  syllable.  The  terms  derived  from  gena  to  go  present  themselves  for 
comparison. 

guhuashka  and  guhuashktcha  to  depart ,  to  set  out  from;  cf.  inuhuashka. 

guikaka  to  leave  home ,  to  run  off. 

guikmsha  to  start  out  from. 

gui^i,  guikfdsha  to  cross  over,  to  pass. 

kuy&ntcha  to  fly  at  a  great  distance. 

kushka,  gu'shka  to  leave ,  abandon;  der.  Ishka. 

1-,  prefix  occurring  in  verbs  and  nouns  descriptive  of  or  referring  to 
a  round  or  rounded  (globular,  cylindric,  disk-  or  bulb-shaped,  annular)  or 
bulky  exterior  of  an  object,  to  an  act  performed  with  such  an  object,  and 
to  circular,  semicircular,  or  swinging  motions  of  the  person,  arms,  hands,  or 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  this  prefix  is  found  to  refer  to  the  clouds, 
the  celestial  bodies,  rounded  declivities  (especially  of  the  earth's  surface), 
to  fruits,  berries,  and  bulbs,  stones  and  dwellings  (these  being  mostly  of  a 
round  shape);  also  to  multitudes  of  animals,  rings,  and  crowds  of.  people, 
for  a  crowd  generally  assumes  a  round  shape.  It  originally  referred  to 
one  object  or  subject  only,  and  does  so  still  in  many  instances;  it  occurs  in 
transitive  as  well  as  in  intransitive  verbs  with  their  derivatives,  often  forms 
part  of  the  radical  syllable  and  composes  other  prefixes,  as  l%a-,  lu-,  shk 
The  manifold  applications  of  this  prefix  necessitate  subdivision. 

(a)  l- ,  when  referring  to  one  round  object  and  forming  part  of  a  trans¬ 
itive  verb,  frequently  occurs  accompanied  by  the  vowel  u-  (referring  to  long 
articles)  in  the  form  lu-,  lo-.  When  a  plurality  of  round  objects  is  spoken 
of,  pe-  often  takes  the  place  of  lu-: 

ludshfpa  to  take  off  from;  udshipa  a  long  object;  cf.  idshipa,  shulshipa. 

luy(%a  to  lift  or  pick  up;  pe-uydga  many  round  objects. 

luyamna  to  hold  in  hand;  cf.  pe-ukanka. 

luya  to  give;  to  pay  in  coin ;  cf.  p^wi,  uya,  ndya. 

lushantchna  to  scratch  a  round  hole. 

liit^a  to  take  away,  to  wrench  from;  u'tya  a  long  object;  cf.  lutkish. 
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( P )  occurs  in  intransitive  verbs  and  their  nominal  derivatives,  and 
then  points  to  several,  but  more  frequently  to  one  subject  of  rounded  or 
bulky  shape. 

laggaya  to  be  lmng  up,  to  stand  on  the  shy ;  cf.  aggaya,  iggaya. 

lawala  to  be  on,  to  spread  over  the  top  of;  cf.  lawalash,  pawalash,  fwal. 

lbena  to  dig  a  round  hole;  lba  seed  or  grain. 

lbuka  bulb  or  round  fruit  growing  on  the  ground. 

ldukala  to  pick  up  a  round  object;  cf.  ndakal,  ltkal. 

lena  to  move  in  a  round  line,  to  ride  on  wheels ;  cf.  <^na. 

lua  it  is  foggy ,  misty ;  luash  fog;  luldam  season  of  fogs. 

ludshna  to  drift,  as  clouds,  fog;  from  hiidshna  to  speed  off. 

luta  to  stick  or  hang  on;  lutish  round  fruit;  utish  ear-shaped  fruit. 

lutila  to  be  underneath,  to  stand  below ;  cf.  utila,  i-utila. 

(c)  l-  sometimes  refers  to  slopes,  declivities  of  the  ground,  or  motions 
observed,  acts  performed  along  such.  The  original  form  of  the  prefix  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  this  case  la-;  it  is  the  uneven  or  rounded  irregular  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  slope  which  is  indicated  by  1-. 

l&wa  to  project,  as  a  cape,  promontory;  lal&wash  slate-rock. 

lala  to  slope  downward;  lalash  flank  of  animal. 

hlaa  to  foal,  breed,  viz.,  “to  come  down  the  flank”;  cf.  lala-ish. 

Mpka  to  protrude,  as  cheekbones. 

lSmuna  bottom,  depth  in  the  earth  or  water;  cf.  mu'na. 

(d)  lu-,  lui-,  lue-,  le-,  U-.  Terms  beginning  with  these  syllables  form 
a  distinct  class  of  intransitive  verbs.  They  refer  to  a  crowding  together  into 
a  bulk,  ring,  crowd,  or  multitude,  all  of  which  when  viewed  from  a  distance 
look  like  a  circular  or  round  body,  a  form  which  is  pointed  at  by  the  prefix 
1-.  The  above  syllables  embody  the  radicals  of  the  terms  in  question  as 
well  as  the  prefix.  The  verbs  thus  formed  will  be  mentioned  below  as  in¬ 
volving  the  idea  of  plurality,  the  singular  being  formed  in  various  ways. 
To  them  belong  luflamna,  lukantatka,  liutita,  IMpka,  lolua,  M-uptcha;  only 
one  of  these  has  a  transitive  signification,  luela  to  kill,  massacre. 
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(e)  l*a-,  l%e-,  Ike-  is  a  radix  with  the  prefixed  1-  occurring  in  words 
which  indicate  wave  motion  or  articles  of  a  wavy,  striped,  undulating  ex¬ 
terior.  The  radix  /a-,  ^e-,  ke-  is  a  reflective  form  of  ka-,  ga-,  ke-,  ge-  oc¬ 
curring  in  gakua,  g&nta,  gena,  gewa;  it  points  to  a  moving ,  proceeding ,  going 
of  the  subject.  In  this  connection  the  function  of  the  prefix  1-  approaches 
closely  to  that  of  (c)  above  mentioned. 

l^an  to  undulate;  l%ash  billow ,  wave. 

lkakimitko  striped  horizontally ;  lkelkatkitko  striped  vertically. 

l^al^amnish  long  bag  or  sack,  grain-bag. 

l^et’knula  to  hang  down  from  mouth  in  wavy  lines. 

l^awaltko  provided  with  antlers. 

lk&pata  to  form  surf;  from  l^an,  q.  v. 

u-ld%atko  flexible  and  long ,  pliant. 

le-.  Le  is  the  putative  negative  particle  not,  and  answers  to  Latin 
liaud  and  Greek  grj,  e.  g.  in  the  compound  word  gg7rore  “lest  at  any  time.” 
Thus  it  forms  not  only  privative  nouns,  but  also  prohibitive  verbs.  Under 
the  heading  “Particles”  will  be  given  examples  where  le  is  used  as  a  separate 
word  for  itself,  and  in  some  of  the  terms  below  it  could  be  written  separate 
also. 

lew^  ula  to  forbid,  not  to  allow. 
lehowitko  slow-going ;  i.  e.  “not  racing.” 
l^shma  not  to  discover  or  find,  to  miss. 
letalani  stupid,  foolish ;  i.  e.  “not  straight.” 
letelina  to  annoy,  meddle  tvith. 
letumSna  to  be  excited,  half-crazed. 

m-,  prefix  referring  to  a  motion  going  on  in  curvilinear  form  or  zigzag 
lines  along  the  ground.  It  appears  chiefly  before  a-  and  e-  in  radical  sylla¬ 
bles  of  intransitive  verbs  and  their  derivatives,  which  refer  to  the  unsteady, 
varying  directions  followed  by  travelers,  root-diggers,  to  the  roamings  of 
Indian  tribes  on  the  prairie  etc.  Cf.  Suffix  -ma. 
maktchna  to  encamp  while  traveling. 
mak’le^a  to  encamp,  to  pass  the  night;  cf.  maklaks. 
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makuala  to  encamp  in  or  upon  the  mountains. 
makuna  to  encamp  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain. 
medsha  to  remove,  to  migrate ;  cf.  idsha. 
mewa  to  encamp  away  from  home,  to  live  on  the  prairie. 
meya  to  dig  edible  roots  etc.,  said  of  one  person;  cf.  mtj-ish  digging  ground, 
me-idsha  etc. 

I1-,  prefix  frequently  occurring  in  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  and 
their  nominal  derivatives,  and  referring  to  sheet-like,  thin,  smooth,  pliant, 
and  thread-like  articles,  or  to  objects  having  a  level,  horizontal  surface,  or 
to  acts  and  motions  referring  to  the  above  or  to  some  distant  spot  on  the 
line  of  the  horizon.  It  composes  the  prefixes  nu-  and  shn-,  the  latter  hav¬ 
ing  causative  functions. 

In  its  various  uses  this  prefix  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

(a)  It  is  prefixed  to  terms  descriptive  of  or  relating  to  thin,  sheet-like, 
string-like  articles,  as  cloth,  mats,  hats,  ropes,  handkerchiefs,  paper,  paper 
money,  soles,  skins,  and  especially  the  wings  and  flight  of  birds. 

nakia  to  patch,  mend,  as  garments. 

nfl,  ne'l  fur-skin;  tiny  feather  of  bird;  from  ne'l:  nelina  to  scalp. 

n^ya,  ne-i  to  give ,  hand  over,  pay  in  paper  money. 

nep  palm  of  hand,  hand;  napenapsh  temple-bone. 

ne'ds^a  to  lay  on  top  a  thin  article;  cf.  n^tatka. 

nel/a  to  lay  down ,  deposit;  cf.  l^lka,  <%a,  shMktcha. 

ni  long  snow-shoe;  buckskin  sole. 

ndshakweta  to  hang,  drop  down,  as  curtains. 

na’hlish  bowstring. 

ndna,  ninia,  nainaya  to  flap,  move  the  wings,  to  flutter. 
naggidsha  to  float,  circle  in  the  air ;  cf.  aggddsha. 
n^ta  to  fix,  paste,  or  put  on. 

(b)  n-  occurs  in  terms  referring  to  places  of  wide  and  level  extent,  as 
prairies,  water-sheets;  to  phenomena  observed  above  the  ground,  as  weather, 
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or  invisible,  as  sickness  wafted  through  the  air;  to  words,  songs,  and  noises 
traveling  through  the  air. 

na'g,  Kl.  ne'g,  pi.  ne'gsha  who  is  absent ,  departed . 

nen,  particle  referring  to  spoken  words,  sounds,  noises. 

ne'pka  ku-i  it  is  bad  weather;  ne'pka  (shilalsh)  to  bring  sickness. 

ndshakw^ta  to  hang ,  drop  down,  as  curtains. 

ne-upka  to  run  into  a  lake ,  said  of  rivers. 

ndwa  to  form  an  extension,  sheet. 

nfwa  to  drive  on  level  ground  or  into  water. 

(c)  nil-  is  prefixed  to  terms  relating  to  motion  in  sky  or  air,  as  the  flight 
of  meteors,  the  throwing  of  stones,  the  swinging  of  round  and  bulky  objects, 
the  humming  noise  made  by  bulky  insects. 

nuyamna  to  hum,  to  make  noise  all  about. 

nulakiula  to  cut  out  a  hole  in  the  ice  to  spear  fish. 

nulidsha  to  be  wafted  downward. 

nutddshna  to  hurl,  throw  away. 

nutuyamna  to  fly  around. 

nuwal^a  to  take  an  aerial  flight. 

p-,  proprietary  prefix  indicating  inalienable,  intransferable  ownership 
of  an  object.  In  the  same  function,  but  more  frequently,  p  occurs  as  a 
suffix,  q.  v ,  and  is  identical  with  the  p  in  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third 
person  :  pi,  pish,  pash,  push,  p’na,  pat,  etc.  The  prefix  p-  is  found,  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  suffix  -p,  chiefly  in  terms  of  relationship  derived  from  con¬ 
sanguinity  as  well  as  from  marriage,  and  occurs  as  such  also  in  Sahaptin 
and  Wayiletpu  dialects.  In  Klamath  there  are  but  few  terms  of  relation¬ 
ship  which  do  not  exhibit  this  prefix:  makokap,  tupakship,  t’shishap  (Mod.), 
vunak. 

ptishap  father,  Kl.,  from  t’shin  to  grow  up. 

pgishap  mother,  from  gi  in  the  sense  of  to  make,  produce. 

pti-ip  daughter;  ptutap  daughter-in-law. 

pa-alamip  husband's  sister  and  brother's  wife. 

pshaship  step-mother;  step-children. 

pkatchip  female  cousin  and  her  daughter. 
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There  are  also  a  few  terms  designating  classes  of  human  beings  who 
are  not  relations : 

pshe-utiwash,  archaic  term  for  people. 
ptchiwip  master ,  mistress  of  slave. 

A  prefix  p-  of  a  similar  import,  referring  to  the  personality  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  is  embodied  in  the  following  terms  : 

Nouns. 

pshish  nose ,  snout;  pish  bile;  pitiu  dew-claw. 
pe'tch  foot;  pilhap  sinew. 

Verbs. 

pewa  to  bathe,  plunge ,  wash  oneself ;  cf.  ^wa,  tchdwa,  p&na,  p&nkua. 

pidna  to  scrape  sidewise ;  from  ena. 

putova  to  remove  sod ;  cf.  vutdya  to  dig  with  a  spade. 

ptchlkl/a,  Mod.  ptch&’hlka  to  stroke,  pat;  cf.  shat&laka. 

pnfwa  to  blow ,  to  fill  with  air ;  cf.  p’nf,  shfpnu. 

puedsha  to  reject ,  scatter ,  expend;  cf.  idsha. 

Cf.  the  compound  prefix  sp-,  shp-. 

pe-,  a  prefix  occurring  only  in  transitive  verbs  with  plural  or  collective 
object,  which  is  either  of  a  round,  rounded,  or  of  a  heavy,  bulky  form ; 
sometimes  the  prefix  also  refers  to  sheet-like  objects  and  to  animate  beings. 

pd-ula  to  lay  down,  deposit;  one  obj.,  Ifkla. 
p^wi,  pa/wi  to  give,  hand  over,  pay ;  one  obj.,  luya,  lui. 
pe-uydga  to  lift,  gather  up;  one  obj.,  luydga. 
pe-ukanka  to  hold  in  hand;  one  obj.,  luyamna 
pet^ga  to  tear  to  pieces ,  as  cloth  ;  from  nd^ga. 
pek^wa  to  break  to  pieces,  smash  up ;  from  k^wa. 

sll-,  s-.  This  prefix,  the  most  frequent  of  all,  is  used  in  forming  medial 
verbs,  as  they  may  be  appropriately  termed  after  their  correlatives  in  the 
Greek  language.  The  medial  prefix  sh-,  s-  is  the  remnant  of  a  personal 
pronoun  of  the  third  person,  now  extant  only  in  its  plural  form  :  sha  they , 
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shasli  them,  to  them ,  sham  of  them.  Its  original  meaning  seems  to  have  been 
reflective,  oneself,  like  that  of  Latin  sui,  sibi,  se,  because  sh-,  s-,  places  the 
verb  into  relation  with  its  logical  or  grammatical  subject ;  the  idea  expressed 
by  the  verb  may  be  said  to  revert  or  to  be  turned  upon  the  subject  of  the 
verb  and  centering  in  it.  This  medial  function  will  appear  more  clearly 
in  the  following  examples,  made  up  of  transitive  as  well  as  of  intransitive 
verbs : 

shd-ishi  to  keep  as  a  secret;  from  aishi  to  hide. 

s%ena  to  row  a  boat;  from  gdna  to  proceed. 

sht^ka  to  squeal,  whine;  from  ydka  to  howl,  cry. 

skintchna  to  crawl,  creep ;  from  kintchna  to  walk  in  single  file. 

skuina  to  sing  solo ;  from  wina  to  sing. 

ska'  to  blow  strong ,  said  of  winds;  from  kd-a  strongly. 

spitcha  to  go  out  (fire) ;  from  pitcha  to  extinguish. 

shipapglankshtant  against  each  other ;  from  pipelangsta  on  two  sides 

Some  of  the  medial  verbs  now  extant  make  us  presuppose  a  veibal 
base  from  which  they  are  derived,  but  which  exists  no  longer  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  verb ;  cf.  ska'.  Others  have  changed  their  prefix  sh-,  s-  into 
tch-,  ts-,  especially  in  the  Modoc  dialect. 

In  the  majority  of  medial  verbs  the  mode  of  derivation  observed  is  that 
of  vocalic  anathesis,  a  phonetic  process  spoken  of  previously. 

The  medial  function  does  not  always  remain  such  in  all  the  verbs 
formed  by  the  medial  prefix,  but  easily  turns  into  ( a )  a  reflective  one  when 
the  subject  of  the  verb  is  also  its  object :  she-dl^a  to  name,  call  oneself;  or 
( b )  when  the  object  is  a  person  or  other  animate  being,  a  reciprocal  verb 
may  result:  samtchatka  to  understand  each  other;  or  (c)  the  medial  verb 
turns  into  a  causative  verb  when  the  verbal  act  passes  over  entirely  to  ^he 
verbal  object:  shkalkgla  to  hurt,  injure ,  viz.,  “to  make  fall  sick.”  A  few  of 
these  verbs  are  reciprocal  and  reflective  simultaneously :  shakual  (from 
radix  gawal)  to  find  oneself  and  to  find  each  other. 

More  examples  are  given  under  “Anathesis”,  pp.  278,  279,  from  which 
becomes  apparent  also  the  general  conformity  of  the  uses  of  this  prefix  with 
that  of  its  compound  h-sh.  Other  prefixes  compounded  with  sh-  are  shl-, 
shn-,  sp-,  st-,  shu-,  q.  v. 
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shl-,  si-,  composed  of  the  medial  prefix  sh-  and  the  prefix  1-,  refers  in 
nouns  as  well  as  in  verbs  (which  are  almost  exclusively  transitive)  to  objects 
of  a  thin,  flexible,  or  sheet-like  form,  as  cloth,  blankets,  hats,  and  other  gar¬ 
ments  or  other  articles  serving  to  wrap  oneself  in;  also  to  objects  which 
can  be  spread  out  flat,  and  to  baskets,  because  flexible.  Sometimes  the 
Modoc  dialect  changes  shl-  into  tchl-. 

shM%a  to  leave  behind ,  deposit;  from  ^l%a. 

shlempeli  to  take  home;  from  e'mpeli. 

shl^kla  to  lay  down ,  to  dress  in;  from  lkla. 

shlamya  to  spread  out  for ,  as  a  skin ;  shla-ish  mat. 

shlankua  to  spread  over ,  across;  shlankosh  bridge. 

shlauki  to  close  the  door ;  the  door  of  the  lodge  being  a  flap. 

shlftchka  to  pass  through  a  sieve  ;  cf.  Mteha. 

shl^tana  to  be  loose ,  not  tight-fitting ;  from  fta. 

shlapa  to  open  out ,  to  blossom ;  shlapsh  bud. 

tchl^yamna  to  hold  in  hand  something  soft,  flexible,  Mod. 

tchlekna  to  take  out  of,  Mod. ;  from  fkna. 

tchlewi^a  to  place  into  a  basket  etc.,  Mod.;  from  iwf%a. 

slin-,  sn-,  a  compound  prefix  formed  of  sh-  and  n-,  which  forms  a 
class  of  causative  verbs  and  their  derivatives.  Cf.  prefix  n-,  nu-  There 
are,  however,  several  terms  not  belonging  here,  in  which  the  n-  of  the  initial 
shn-  forms  a  part  of  the  radix :  shnfkanua  from  ndka,  shnay^na  from  n^na, 
shnapka  from  ne'pka.  Shn-  is  causative  in : 

shnambua  to  make  explode;  from  mbawa  to  explode. 
shnahualta  to  make  sound ,  to  ring ;  from  walta  to  resound. 
shn^kelui  to  remove  from  position ;  from  kele'wi  to  cease. 
shnikshul^a  to  force  to  dance;  from  kshiule^a  to  dance. 
shnumpsheala  to  unite  in  marriage;  from  mbush^la  to  consort. 
shnuntch/dla  to  curl;  from  the  verb  of  ndshokdlatko  curly. 
shnawedsh  wife,  viz.,  “one  made  to  bear  offspring”;  from  wafshi  to 
generate. 
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sp-,  slip-,  a  combination  of  the  two  prefixes  sh-,  s-,  and  p-,  pointing  to 
an  act  or  motion,  especially  of  drawing  or  pulling,  performed  upon  an  animate 
or  inanimate  object  of  long  form.  The  original  function  of  this  prefix  is 
causative,  but  some  intransitive  verbs  also  show  it.  I  do  not  refer  here  to 
such  verbs  as  are  formed  by  prefixing  sh-  to  verbs  beginning  with  p-,  as 
shpaha  to  dry  something,  from  paha  to  be  dry . 

sp^laktchna  to  cut,  said  of  sharp  blades  of  grass ;  from  laktcha. 

spepka  to  pull  the  bowstring',  from  ^pka. 

spfdsha  to  drag  behind;  from  fdsha. 

spi^ga  to  assist  in  getting  up;  cf.  ktiuyega. 

spika  to  draw,  pull  out,  as  a  rope ;  from  ika. 

spikanash,  Kl.  spekanotkish  sewing  needle;  from  spika. 

spitkala  to  raise,  make  stand  up;  from  itkal. 

spulhi  to  place  inside ,  to  lock  up ;  cf.  flhi. 

spunka  to  let  out  of,  to  let  go;  lit.:  “to  cause  to  move  the  legs.” 
spuldka  to  rub  something  glutinous  upon  oneself;  cf.  uldka  to  rub  together 
long  objects. 

St-,  sht-,  compound  prefix  made  up  of  the  medial  sh-,  s-,  and  ta-,  ab¬ 
breviated  t-,  and  hence  referring  to  one  object  (sometimes  several)  placed 
in  an  upright  or  stiff,  immovable  position  upon  or  within  something.  The 
medial  sh-  suggests  that  the  act  is  done  by  or  for  the  logical  or  grammatic 
subject  of  the  sentence,  or  in  its  own  or  somebody  else’s  interest,  the  verbs 
showing  this  prefix  being  almost  exclusively  transitive. 

stewa  to  mix  with ,  mash  up;  from  ewa  to  put  upon. 

stft^a  to  cheat,  defraud  of ;  from  it^a  to  take  away  from. 

stiwfni  to  stir  up,  as  dough ;  from  iwfna  to  place  inside. 

stiwi^dtkish  baby-board;  from  iwi'^a  to  place  on,  within. 

stdpgla  to  peel  the  fiber-bark ;  from  up&la  to  dry  up  above. 

stutila  to  cover  with  a  roof  on  pillars ;  from  utila  to  place  underneath. 

Shu-,  su- ,  represents  the  medial  prefix  sh-,  s-  united  to  the  prefix  u-, 
and  is  found  in  transitive  and  reciprocal  verbs  and  their  nominal  derivatives 
as  referring  to  an  act  performed  on  the  body  of  persons  or  animals,  and  in 
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a  few  intransitive  verbs;  cf.  the  simple  prefix  u-,  vu-,  wu-.  Some  of  the 
terms  are  directly  derived  from  verbs  having  the  u-  prefixed,  as  shiii  to 
transfer ,  from  uya,  u-i,  o-i;  shutila  to  hold  under  the  arm ,  from  utila;  shuydka 
to  shave  etc.  In  many  other  words  with  initial  shu-,  u-  belongs  to  the  radix; 
in  others,  as  in  shuyu^ala,  shuktakla,  u-  is  the  result  of  vocalic  anathesis. 

shuitela  to  gird ,  as  a  horse ;  from  ita. 

shulota  to  dress  oneself ;  shuldtish  garment ;  from  fiuta. 

shu^na  to  carry  upon  a  board  etc. ;  shu^ntch  baby-board;  from  dna. 

shukoka  to  bite  oneself ;  from  k6ka. 

shu-u'ta  to  throw  at  each  other ;  from  viita. 

shu'pka  to  lie  in  a  heap ;  from  fpka. 

shukli%ida  to  compete  in  hopping ;  from  klena. 


t-,  ta -,  te-j  prefix  referring  to  long  objects  standing  erect,  as  trees,  posts, 
and  to  standing  persons.  When  occurring  in  transitive  verbs,  this  prefix 
points  to  acts  performed  with  elongated  objects  not  included  under  the  uses 
of  the  prefixes  a-,  i-,  u-;  for  instance,  to  what  is  performed  with  the  arms  or 
hands  outstretched  or  put  forward,  with  a  knife,  etc.  In  intransitive  verbs 
t-  refers  to  one  person  or  animate  being  in  an  upright  position,  and  when 
combined  with  the  radix  -ka-,  -ga-  points  to  one  person,  etc.,  standing  or 
moving.  T-  is  abbreviated  from  ta-,  te-,  te-,  the  pronominal  particle  and 
radix  ta. 

takfma  to  stand  out  as  a  circle,  rim;  cf.  gakfma. 

tamadsha  to  stand  at  the  end  of  a  row  etc.;  cf.  lam&dsha. 

temeshka  to  abstract ,  take  away ;  cf.  yim^shka. 

tkdp  tall  grass ,  reed,  or  stalk. 

tkana  to  stuff,  as  an  animal;  cf.  shn&tkuala. 

tkdka  to  make  a  hole  with  knife  or  clasped  hand;  cf.  kdka. 

tka-ukua  to  knock  with  the  hand,  fist;  cf.  ukd-ukua. 

tga-ule%a  to  arise,  get  up;  from  ga-ud/a. 

tgakaya  to  stand,  remain  on,  upon;  from  gakaya. 

tkewa  to  break  a  long  article  in  two. 
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til-.  This  prefix  is  either  (1)  the  preposition  tu  out  there,  out  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  in  which  case  it  expresses  horizontal  and  vertical  distance  or  remote¬ 
ness  of  the  verbal  act  from  home  or  from  the  one  speaking,  or  tu-  is  (2)  a 
compound  of  t-,  the  prefix  spoken  of  above  pointing  to  what  is  erect,  and 
u-,  a  prefix  indicative  of  long  articles  or  articles  placed  above,  on  the  top 
of  (see  below),  on  one’s  back.  This  compound  prefix  is  in  some  respect 
comparable  to  shu-,  q.  v. 

Examples  of  (1): 
tuk8l%a  to  halt,  stop  on  the  way. 
tuklaktchna  to  stop  at  times  on  one's  way. 
tuitche'wa  to  hollow  out  by  pressure. 
tuyamna  to  move  about  with  knees  bent. 

Examples  of  (2) : 

tudsho'sha  to  smear  on,  line  upon ;  cf.  ludsho'sha,  shudsho'sha. 

tuila  to  converge  at  the  top;  to  stand  out. 

tiidshna  to  carry  on  the  back;  from  tuddshna. 

tuitch^ash  choke-cherry ;  cf.  ydts^aka  to  choke. 

tuin^ga  to  cave  in;  cf.  ina,  d.  yana  downward. 

tui%a  to  swell  up,  protrude;  from  lka  to  extract. 

tulamna  to  carry  across  one's  back. 

tuliiga  to  smear  on,  line  upon. 

tch-,  ts -,  prefix  occurring  in  terms  which  refer  exclusively  to  the  mo¬ 
tions  observed  in  water  and  other  liquids,  the  moving  or  floating  of  objects 
on  or  in  the  water,  and  the  flow  or  motion  of  the  liquids  themselves.  In 
sound  it  presents  some  analogy  with  the  suffixes  -tcha,  -dsha,  -tchna,  which 
refer  to  motion  in  general.  It  should  not  be  confounded  with  tch-,  ts-,  when 
this  is  merely  an  alternation  of  the  medial  prefix  sh-,  as  in  tchga'  for  ska', 
q.  v.  Words  like  tchuk  occur  in  several  northwestern  languages  in  the  sense 
of  water;  cf.  Chin.  Jargon  salt  tchuk  salt  water. 

tche^wa  to  float,  said  of  water-birds  etc.;  from  ewa. 
tchfwa  to  form  a  body  of  water;  from  iwa. 
tchla'l^a  to  sink  to  the  ground ;  from  ^l^a. 
tchfpka  to  contain  a  liquid;  from  ipka. 
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tchokpa,  tchotcha  to  drip  down  from;  cf.  tchetchapkatko. 
tchiya  to  give,  present  a  liquid;  cf  rnfya,  uya,  luya,  shui. 
tchilala  to  boil  water  or  in  the  water;  from  ilala. 
tchikamna  to  have  the  ivater-brash ;  from  lka. 
tchuyamna  to  swim  below  the  water’s  surface. 

tchl-  ;  see  shl-. 

U-,  vu- ,  wu-,  prefix  originating  from  the  pronominal  particle  hu,  u, 
marking  extent  and  distance,  horizontal  as  well  as  vertical,  and  forming 
transitive  as  well  as  intransitive  verbs,  with  their  derivatives. 

The  terms  in  which  this  frequent  suffix  is  found  may  be  subdivided  into 
two  classes,  as  follows: 

(a)  Prefix  u-  pointing  to  horizontal  distance,  removal,  separation  from. 
These  terms  generally  undergo  dissyllabic  reduplication  when  assuming  the 
distributive  form. 

unega  to  lower ,  let  down;  cf.  ina  downward. 
uhaktchna  to  gallop  off;  cf.  hiidshna,  huka. 
ulayue  to  scatter ,  disperse ;  cf.  gayue. 
ulak’kanka  to  skate  over  a  surface ;  cf.  laklakli. 
ut’hawa  to  shake  off,  as  dust, 
utila  to  place,  be,  or  lie  underneath ;  from  ita. 
ut^wa  to  shoot  up  perpendicularly ;  from  t^wi. 

( b )  Prefix  u-  referring  to  one  or  many  animate  and  inanimate  objects 
of  length  or  tallness,  as  poles,  pieces  of  wood,  implements,  parts  of  the 
animal  body,  etc.,  and  to  acts  performed  by  or  with  them;  also  to  persons, 
because  considered  as  objects  of  tallness.  They  reduplicate  distributivelv 
in  u-u-,  or  as  above,  by  means  of  the  dissyllabic  reduplication.  Some  of 
the  transitive  verbs  with  prefix  u-,  vu-,  refer  to  one  object  only,  and  take  the 
prefix  i-,  iy-,  when  a  plurality  of  objects  is  alluded  to.  Identical  with  u- 
are  wa-,  we-,  wi-,  q.  v. 

udupka,  vudupka  to  wnip,  beat  with  a  stick;  pi.  of  obj.  idupka. 
udshipa  to  strip,  pull  out;  pi.  of  obj.  idshipa;  cf.  ludshipa. 
uyamna  to  hold  in  hand;  pi.  of  obj.  iyamna. 
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ut%a  to  wrench  off  from;  pi.  of  obj.  itya;  cf.  lut%a. 
uyega  to  lift  a  log,  beam,  etc.;  cf.  luyega,  shuyega. 
ulaplpa  to  flicker  about;  to  shake  the  ears,  as  dogs, 
uka-ukua  to  knock  with  a  stick ;  cf.  tka-ukua. 
upatnotkish  hammer ,  mallet;  cf.  mpata. 
ul^juga  to  gather  into  a  long  basket;  from  ikuga. 
udi'ntena  to  beat ,  as  with  a  drumstick ;  from  tmtan. 
ule^atko  flexible  and  long ,  pliant 

wa-,  tve-f  wi-.  These  prefixes  are  reducible  to  the  prefix  u-,  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  it  through  assimilation  (1)  to  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  following 
in  the  terms  given  below: 

wapalash  dead  tree,  for  upalash  dried  on  the  tap;  cf,  upala,  stopela, 
stopalsh. 

wekishtchna  to  totter,  reel;  for  ukishtchna. 
wishibam  a  reed  with  woolly  substance;  from  udshi'pa. 
widshikl^a  to  stumble  and  fall;  other  form  of  udshikl^a. 

(2)  In  other  words  wa-  is  the  result  of  the  reduplication  of  the  prefix 
u-,  hu-: 

washolal^a  for  huhasholal^a ;  cf.  hushdlal^a. 

wal^a  for  vuval^a,  vual%a;  cf.  vul^a. 

wali%ish  slanderer ,  Mod.  for  u'lkish;  d.  u-u'Ikish,  uwalkish. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  PREFIXES. 

The  following  synoptic  table  endeavors  to  give  a  lucid  classification  of 
the  various  functions  in  which  prefixes  are  employed  in  verbs  and  nouns. 
The  majority  of  them  are  found  tabulated  under  more  than  one  heading; 
only  a  few  occur  in  one  function  only. 

A. — Prefixes  referring  to  the  genus  verbi — 

Medial  verbs:  sh-  and  h-sh-;  the  prefixes  composed  with  sh-,  as  shl-, 
shn-,  sp-,  st-,  shu-. 

Reflective  verbs:  sh-,  h-sh-,  shu-. 

Reciprocal  verbs:  sh-,  h-sh-. 

Causative  verbs:  sh-,  h-sh-,  shn- 
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Verbs  that  are  transitive  only:  i-  (No.  1),  kt-,  1-  (No.  a),  pe-,  shn-,  shu-; 

the  object  usually  an  animate  being:  i-,  pe-,  shu-,  u-. 

Verbs  that  are  intransitive  only:  1-  (No.  b). 

Proprietary  verbs:  p-. 

B.  — Prefixes  referring  to  number — 

Singular  number  of  the  verbal  object  or  subject:  a-,  e-,  ksh-,  1-,  t-,  u-. 
Plural  number  of  the  same:  e-,  i-  (No.  1),  pe-. 

C.  — Prefixes  referring  to  form  or  shape  of  the  verbal  object  or  subject — 

Round,  rounded,  or  bulky  forms:  1-,  nu-,  pe-. 

Thin,  flat,  level,  pliant,  thread-like  forms:  n-,  pe-. 

In  the  shape  of  sheets,  garments  enveloping  the  body:  shl-. 

Long,  elongated,  tall  forms:  a-,  e-,  i-,  u-. 

D.  — Prefixes  referring  to  attitude ,  position — 

Upright,  erect,  or  immovable  attitude:  kt-,  st-,  t-,  tu-. 

E.  — Prefixes  referring  to  motion — 

Motion  through  the  air:  n-,  nu-,  u-. 

Motion  downward:  yan-,  yu-,  1-  (No.  c). 

Motion  of,  in,  or  upon  the  water  or  liquids:  tch-. 

Motion  performed  obliquely,  laterally:  ki-,  km-,  kt-. 

Motion  performed  in  zigzag  upon  the  ground:  m-. 

Motion  performed  in  wave  form:  l%a-. 

Motion  performed  with  the  head:  a-  (in  ai-,  ei-). 

Motion  performed  with  arms,  hands:  shu-,  t-  (tk-). 

Motion  performed  with  the  back:  tu-;  with  the  feet:  yan-,  yu-. 

F.  —  Prefixes  embodying  relations  expressed  by  adverbs — 

Locative  prefixes:  i-  (No.  2),  ino-,  yan-,  yu-,  kui-,  1-  (No.  c),  tu-,  u- 
(No.  a). 

Modal  prefixes:  k-  thus;  le-  not  (some  being  negative  verbs). 
INFIXES. 

Infixation  of  sounds  into  the  radical  syllable,  producing  a  change  in 
the  signification  of  words,  is  not  so  frequent  in  American  as  in  some  Cau¬ 
casian  and  other  Asiatic  languages;  although  inflection  of  the  radix  may 
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have  been  effected  by  infixes,  all  traces  of  this  fact  have  afterward  dis¬ 
appeared.  In  the  preterit  of  Creek  verbs  an  infixed  *h  produces  a  shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  radical  vowel  preceding  it. 

Of  infixes  of  the  Klamath  language  we  cannot  speak  as  a  class  of 
affixes,  as  we  can  of  its  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Thus  the  -u-  appearing  in  the 
dual  and  the  -i-  of  the  plural  form  in  the  verbs  for  running ,  e.  g.  hudshna 
to  run  (one  subject),  tushtchna  (two  to  four),  tinshna  (many  subjects),  which 
form  the  radical  vowel,  are  rather  the  result  of  a  substitution  for  each  other 
than  of  infixation,  and  may  find  parallels  in  the  chapter  on  “Vocalic  Alter¬ 
ation  of  the  Root,”  pp.  254-257,  and  “Epenthesis,”  p.  228.  The  only  sound 
which  could  be  regarded  at  times  as  an  infix  in  the  radix,  though  it  is 
mostly  a  prefix  or  a  suffix,  is  ’h,  when  it  stands  for  ha  by  hand ,  with  hands 
or  extremities. 

*h,  an  affix  which  emphatically  refers  to  the  use  of  one’s  hands ,  and 
gives  a  peculiar  stress  to  the  verbs  in  which  it  occurs  We  find  it  in: 

ge’hlapka  to  step  on,  ascend  by  using  hands;  gelapka  to  tread  upon , 
mount. 

gu’hll  to  help  oneself  into;  gull  to  enter ,  go  into. 

p’hushka  to  tear  off  by  hand;  pushka  to  cut  off  with  a  sharp  tool. 

pul’hka  to  tear  out  by  hand,  and  shup&’hlka  to  tear  out  from  one's  body; 
pulka  to  tear,  pluck  out. 

wa’hffikia  to  disperse,  put  to  flight  bv  using  weapons  etc.:  watakia  to 
scare  off,  scatter. 

We  may  also  compare  k’hiiile^a  with  kiiilg^a,  l’hutkala  with  lo'tkala, 
and  many  other  verbs.  In  muhimuya  to  shiver,  h  stands  infixed  in  the  radix, 
though  not  referring  to  the  use  of  hands.  Cf.  “Diaeresis,”  p.  216,  and  “Epen¬ 
thesis,”  p.  228. 

LIST  OF  SUFFIXES. 

In  the  language  of  the  Maklaks  we  observe  a  large  numeric  prepon¬ 
derance  of  suffixes  over  prefixes.  Not  only  is  the  whole  system  of  verbal 
and  nominal  inflection  carried  on  by  suffixation,  but  also  in  derivation  this 
element  is  more  powerful  than  prefixation.  A  couibination  of  more  than 
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two  prefixes  is  rarely  seen,  but  one  of  four  suffixes  is  not  uncommon,  and 
the  manifold  ways  in  which  they  combine  into  novel  functions  are  quite 
surprising.  The  list  of  suffixes,  simple  and  compound,  which  we  give 
below,  is  already  more  than  triple  the  full  list  of  simple  and  compound 
prefixes,  although  the  suffixes  of  the  language  are  not  fully  enumerated 
in  the  list,  for  the  good  reason  that  they  are  practically  inexhaustible  in 
their  combinations.  Thus  in  regard  to  suffixation  this  upland  language  can 
be  called  polysynthetic  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Suffixation  prevails  in  the  large  majority  of  all  the  languages  explored 
and  some  languages  are  known  to  possess  no  prefixes  at  all.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Ba’ntu  languages  of  South  Africa  inflect  by  prefixes  only.  The 
same  cause  has  prompted  the  dark  races  of  the  Ba’ntu  to  prefix  their  pro¬ 
nominal  roots  to  the  radical  syllables,  which  has  prompted  most  Europeans 
to  place  the  articles  the  and  a  before  and  not  after  the  noun.  The  power 
of  largely  multiplying  pronominal  roots  under  the  form  of  suffixes,  which 
appears  in  many  Asiatic  and  American  tongues  and  also  in  the  Basque 
(Pyrenees),  seems  extraordinary  to  us,  because  we  are  accustomed  to  the 
analytic  process  in  thought  and  speech.  The  Klamath  Indian  has  no  special 
words  corresponding  to  our  about ,  concerning ,  to,  on,  at,  in,  upon,  through ,  but 
expresses  all  these  relations  just  as  clearly  as  we  do  by  means  of  case  suffixes 
or  case-postpositions;  he  has  not  our  conjunctions  while,  because,  but,  as,  than , 
when,  that,  since,  until,  before,  after /  but  all  the  relational  ideas  suggested  by 
these  are  expressed  by  him  just  as  distinctly  by  conjugational  suffixes. 

The  Klamath  Indian  employs  derivation-suffixes  to  express  the  fol¬ 
lowing  material  ideas,  which  English  can  express  by  separate  words  only: 
commencing,  continuing,  quitting,  returning  from,  doing  habitually,  fre¬ 
quently,  or  repeatedly,  changing  into,  moving  at  a  long  or  short  distance, 
moving  in  a  zigzag  or  in  a  straight  direction,  going  upward,  along  the 
ground  or  downward,  circling  in  the  air,  coming  toward  or  going  away  from, 
seen  or  unseen,  moving  within  or  outside  of  the  lodge,  on  or  below  the 
water’s  surface  ;  also  an  infinity  of  other  circumstantial  facts,  some  of  which 
we  would  not  observe  or  express  at  all,  but  which  strike  the  mind  of  the 
Indian  more  powerfully  than  ours. 

1  Before,  lupitana,  and  after ,  tapitana,  are  known  to  him  only  as  prepositions  or  rather  postposi¬ 
tions,  not  as  conjunctions. 

20 
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For  the  study  of  the  mechanical  part  of  suffixation  the  following  rules 
will  prove  useful: 

There  are  two  classes  of  suffixes,  inflectional  and  derivational.  Most 
suffixes  belong  either  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  classes,  but  a  few  be¬ 
long  to  both:  -uga,  -6ta. 

Inflectional  suffixes  always  stand  after  the  suffixes  of  derivation,  in  the 
absolute  as  well  as  in  the  distributive  form.  The  former  are  identical  in 
both  dialects  with  very  few  exceptions  (Kl.  -ank,  Mod.  -an),  but  among  the 
latter  small  dialectic  differences  are  perceptible. 

There  are  pronominal  roots  which  figure  as  prefixes  as  well  as  inflectional 
and  derivational  suffixes;  while  others  occur  only  as  suffixes  or  component 
syllables  of  such,  or  belong  to  one  class  of  suffixes  only.  Some  verbal  suffixes 
also  figure  as  nominal  suffixes:  -aga,  -tann,  -tka,  etc. 

A  few  suffixes  show  a  wide  range  in  their  signification  and  use,  for  their 
meaning  varies  according  to  the  basis  to  which  they  are  appended;  cf.  -ala, 
-tka,  -uga.  In  this  respect  compound  suffixes  vary  less  than  simple  ones. 
The  purport  of  such  compound  suffixes  as  we  observe  in  hulladshuitamna 
to  run  continually  bach  and  forth  can  be  inquired  into  by  looking  up  severally 
in  the  list  below  all  the  suffixes  following  the  radix  hu-:  -ala  (-la),  -tcha,  -ui, 
-t&mna,  and  then  combining  their  significations  into  a  whole. 

Most  suffixes  originally  were  of  a  locative  import,  and  the  few  temporal 
suffixes  in  the  language  trace  their  origin  to  some  locative  affix.  The  con¬ 
crete  categories  of  location,  position,  and  distance  are  of  such  paramount 
importance  to  the  conception  of  rude  nations  as  are  to  us  those  of  time  and 
causality. 

The  accumulation  of  suffixes  in  one  word  is  sometimes  considerable, 
but  never  exceeds  the  limits  of  considerate  measure  (five  suffixes),  so  that 
the  mind  always  remains  capable  of  grasping  the  totality  of  some  polvsyn- 
thetic  form.  Cf.  in  the  Dictionary  such  vocables  as:  hdpelitchna,  ka- 
uloktantktamna,  klutsudtkish,  shuntoyakea-6tkish,  spungatgapgle,  sputf- 
dshanuish,  tpugidshapClitamna,  tclri'ltgipgle.  The  best  method  of  studying 
the  workings  of  suffixation  is  to  compare  with  one  another  the  derivatives  of 
such  roots  as  are  most  productive  in  derivational  forms  by  transcribing  them 
from  the  pages  of  the  Dictionary. 
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There  are  some  suffixes  which  in  fact  are  verbs  of  the  language  closely 
agglutinated  to  the  basis  of  the  preceding  term,  and  thus  form  a  transition 
between  suffixes,  auxiliary  verbs,  and  verbs  forming  compound  verbs: 
-kakua,  -kakiamna,  -k^dsha,  -tamna,  -w&pka.  In  southern  languages,  as 
Atakapa,  Kay  owe,  etc ,  this  sort  of  grammatic  combination  is  much  more 
frequent  than  in  Klamath. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  other  compound  suffixes  which  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  following  list  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  terms 
known  in  which  they  occur.  Such  are  -ini,  -kidni,  -mla,  -tchla,  etc.;  but 
the  majority  of  these  may  be  understood  by  analyzing  them  into  their  com¬ 
ponents  and  comparing  them  with  suffixes  formed  in  a  similar  way,  as  -ina, 
-%ida,  -m’na,  tchna. 

-a,  the  most  frequent  of  all  suffixes,  is  appended  to  consonantal  as  well 
as  to  vocalic  stems  or  bases,  occurs  in  almost  every  part  of  speech,  and  forms 
compound  suffixes.  The  different  uses  made  of  this  ubiquitous  suffix  neces¬ 
sitate  subdivision. 

1.  Verbs  in  -a.  A  large  majority  of  verbs  shows  this  suffix  or  a  suffix 
composed  with  -a.  It  is  in  fact  the  particle  a  of  the  declarative  mode,  which 
sometimes  appears  as  a  word  for  itself.  Being  usually  unaccented  when 
appended  to  the  word,  it  becomes  so  closely  connected  with  it  as  to  turn 
into  a  true  suffix,  and  in  inflectional  forms  is  often  replaced  by  other  end¬ 
ings.  With  other  vocalic  suffixes  it  forms  a  contrast  of  a  locative  import: 
hmua  to  fall  on  something;  hinui  to  fall  on  the  ground;  tchalamna  to  sit  on,  ' 
against  something;  tchalamnu  to  sit  on  an  eminence  or  at  a  distance.  The 
great  frequency  of  the  suffix  -a  is  accounted  for  by  its  general,  wide,  and 
indistinct  signification.  We  find  it  in  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  and 
among  the  latter  in  impersonal  and  attributive  verbs.  In  most  of  the  verbal 
suffixes  it  occurs  as  the  final  sound,  alternates  at  times  with  the  suffix  -ha,  as 
in  tela,  tdlha  to  look  upon ,  to  resemble;  sometimes  assumes  the  accent  (guka, 
etc.),  and  in  the  verb  hla7  seems  even  to  form  a  part  of  the  radix.  This  is 
done,  however,  to  distinguish  it  from  hla-a,  q.  v.  Free  from  all  connection 
with  other  suffixes,  -a  does  not  occur  frequently  except  in  verbs  with  itera¬ 
tive  reduplication.  We  find  it  in: 

kfla  to  be  in  a  hurry ,  to  be  excited. 

ltdka  to  make  a  round  dot;  subst.  It6k. 
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rauka  to  menstruate;  cf.  muksh  babe. 

peta,  pet’a  to  disrupt  something;  cf.  lep&a  to  indent. 

skia  to  fizzle ;  cf.  kiu  anus. 

sk6a  it  is  springtime ;  also  subst. 

tila  to  make  a  noise,  as  by  stamping  with  the  feet;  cf.  tiltila. 


Examples  of  verbs  formed  by  iterative  reduplication: 


hiuhiwa  to  be  elastic ,  soft. 
yalyala  to  be  limpid ,  clear. 
ka-uk&wa  to  rattle. 
mulmula  to  lower  the  eyebrows. 


pukpuka  to  crack  with  the  teeth. 
shiakshiaga  to  balance  on  the  arms. 
shukshuka  to  shake  one's  head. 
tiltila  to  make  a  noise ,  as  by  rapping. 


2.  Nouns  in  -a.  Substantive  nouns  in  -a  exist  in  considerable  numbers. 
Some  of  them  are  abbreviations  from  -ap,  -ash,  q.  v.,  while  others,  and  the 
larger  part  of  them,  have  been  verbs  in  -a  or  are  still  so,  having  without 
any  phonetic  change  assumed  the  function  of  a  noun,  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  verb  and  noun  being  less  marked  in  most  Indian  languages  than  in 
our  own.  The  examples  below  contain  substantives  partly  formed  with 
compound  suffixes: 

ki'a  lizard ,  and  kudsha  field-rat;  cf.  kidsha  to  creep ,  crawl. 
naka  cinnamon  bear. 

pala,  pa’hla  wicker  plate  or  paddle ,  from  pala  to  dry. 

p&ta  summer  season;  cf.  paha  to  be  dry. 

klipa  mink;  kglayua,  species  of  long -tailed  mouse. 

pa'ka  grandfather's  brother ,  for  pa/kap. 

skda  and  sk6  spring  season. 

shtia  pitch ,  resin ,  and  tia  seed-paddle. 

saiga  grassy  plain ,  prairie. 

kaptcha  fifth  finger ,  and  to  go  or  hide  behind. 

nkika  dust ,  atoms ,  and  to  be  full  of  dust. 

wipka  overshoe  made  of  straw. 

wek^ta  and  wek^tash  green  frog. 

ktushka  slice ,  clipping ,  and  to  cut  off,  slice  off. 

mbuka  and  mbukash  earth  crumbling  into  dust. 
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Also  a  large  number  of  botanic  terms,  especially  food-plants,  as: 
kashma,  klana,  klapa,  l’ba,  tchua,  tsunika,  etc. 

3.  Participles  with  -a  oxytonized  (-a')  are  abbreviations  from  -atko,  -atko. 
Examples  to  be  found  in  the  Texts  and  Dictionary  are  n^itsa(tko)  atrophied, 
pah&  dried  up,  kewa  broken,  fractured. 

4.  A  number  of  adverbs  also  end  in  -a,  most  of  which  are  or  have  been 
formerly  verbs: 

ka-a  very,  very  much;  cf.  skA 
kd-una  (and  kd-uni)  slowly,  loosely ,  lightly. 
kuata  tightly ;  also  adj.  hard,  tight. 
nishta  all  night  through. 

ska,  shka  coldly ;  strongly,  and  to  blow  cold,  strong. 
sta,  shta  to  repletion;  entirely ,  and  to  be  full. 
waita  all  day  long ,  and  to  pass  one  day. 

Of  postpositions  ending  in  -ta  the  majority  are  abbreviations  from  -tana 
or  -tala. 

An  inflectional  suffix  -a  occurs  in  the  oblique  cases  of  nouns  in  -a,  as 
p’gishap  mother,  p’gisha  (obj.  case).  Cf.  “Nominal  Inflection.” 

-a',  see  -a  No.  3,  -tko. 

-a'-a,  a  suffix  which  is  the  combination  of  the  last  vowel  of  the  base 
with  the  suffix  -a  preceding,  analogous  to  -da,  -la,  -ua.  The  accent  always 
rests  on  the  penultima,  a  rule  from  which  the  verb  ndsh&ma-a  and  its  medial 
form  shnandshma-a  form  perhaps  the  only  exceptions.  Sha-apd-a  to  dare, 
provoke,  is  formed  by  vocalic  diseresis  from  sh&pa  to  speak ,  tell.  The  word 
shukeka-ash  parents,  in  Kl.  shukikash,  presupposes  an  obsolete  verb  shuke- 
k&-a.  Examples: 

hla-a  to  lay  eggs,  to  bear  young. 

kupkupa-a  to  knock  at  something  hollow ;  cf.  kupkupli  concave. 
ya-a  to  scream,  vociferate;  Mod.  kaya-a  to  cry  aloud. 
shalkia-a  to  put  on  airs,  to  swagger. 
shapkua-a,  Kl.  shapkua  to  strut  about. 
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stin&-a  to  build  a  house ,  or  willow-lodge. 
sak&-a  to  be  raw;  to  eat  raw. 

-&ga,  -ak,  -ga,  -ag,  - ka ,  -k.  This  nominal  suffix  is  formed  by  the  par¬ 
ticle  ak  “only,  just  only,  but,11  and  in  the  form  -aga  by  the  particles  ak  a, 
of  the  same  signification.  Words  showing  this  suffix  are  diminutives ,  and, 
although  the  majority  are  substantives,  a  few  adjectives  and  pronouns  form 
diminutives  by  means  of  the  same  suffix. 

1.  Substantives  in  -dga.  Substantives  form  their  diminutives  either  by 
appending  -aga  in  full  or  by  syncope  of  the  short  a  of  -aga  into:  -ga,  -ka,  -g, 
-k.  Nouns  composed  of  two  or  more  syllables  and  ending  in  -sh  in  the 
subjective  case,  drop  that  terminal  to  assume  -aga  instead,  which  then  under¬ 
goes  all  the  phonetic  changes  produced  by  the  collision  of  vocalic  and  con¬ 
sonantal  sounds.  The  diminutive  function  results  from  the  signification 
11  just  only11  of  the  particle  ak:  pe'teh  foot,  pdtchaga  “just  a  foot  only 11 ,  little 
foot.  The  language  forms  no  augmentative  nouns  like  Italian,  only  dimin¬ 
utives.  In  many  languages  the  diminutives  assume  the  signification  ot 
endearment  or  praise,  especially  in  the  terms  of  relationship;  in  Klamath 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  perceptible,  except  in  the  pronouns  mentioned  below 
and  perhaps  in  the  terms  with  double  diminutive  ending. 

dnkuaga  little  stick  or  tree,  from  anku  stick,  tree. 

lulpaga,  lulpag  little  eye,  from  lulp  eye. 

kapka  small  pine  tree ,  from  tkap  stalk. 

ndshfluaga  young  female  (animal),  from  ndshflo. 

t&ldshiag  little  reed-arrow,  from  taldshi  reed-arrow. 

ntdyaga  little  bow,  from  nte-ish,  nte'sh  bow. 

we-aga,  we'ka  little  child,  from  wtiash  offspring. 

awaloka  little  island,  from  awaluash  island. 

shaplka  small  seed-paddle,  from  shaplash  paddle. 

niitak  glyceria  grass  seed,  from  nut  (verb :  nuta  to  crack  in  the  fire). 

kilidshfga  little  duck,  from  kilidslnwash  long-necked  duck. 

shikenitgfka  little  pistol,  from  shikenftgish  pistol. 

spukliga  little  sweat-lodge ,  from  spuklish  sudatory. 
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kitchka,  kitchga  small  fin ,  from  kfdshash  fin. 
shupluga  little  play -ball,  from  shiipluash  ball. 

A  few  diminutives  accentuate  the  penultima,  though  they  may  empha¬ 
size  one  of  the  syllables  preceding  it  as  well : 

leledsbiaga  and  lel^dshiak  very  young  cub,  puppy. 
nepaga  and  ndpaga,  ndpag  little  hand,  paw. 

nushaltkaga  and  nushaltkaga  headwaters  of  river,  from  nushaltko  spring¬ 
ing  from. 

The  diminutive  Shastidga,  Shastika,  Sastiak,  signifies  a  little  person 
of  the  Shasti  tribe  or  a  half-Shasti,  one  of  the  parents  being  a  non-Shasti. 

Diminutives  in  which  the  ending  -aga  occurs  twice  are  the  pronouns 
huktakaga  (from  luiktak)  and  vunakaga,  unakak  little  son  or  offspring,  from 
vunak. 

2.  Among  the  pronouns  and  pronominal  adjectives  susceptible  of  this 
ending  we  mention : 

hiiktag  and  huktakaga  this  little  one. 
ndkag  the  little  absent  one,  from  ndg  absent. 
tankak  a  few  only,  from  t&nk  so  many,  so  much. 
tumiaga  few,  not  many,  from  tumi  many. 

Adverbs  often  assume  this  syllable,  but  then  ak  is  no  longer  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  suffix,  except  perhaps  in  ma'ntchaga  a  while  ago ;  it  is  the  par¬ 
ticle  ak,  ak  a,  just  only,  and  the  transitory  stage  from  this  signification  to 
that  of  a  diminutive  is  often  plainly  perceptible.  Examples:  kiutak,  lapiak, 
ndnak,  panak,  nishta'k,  palak  (Mod.  pdlak),  palakak,  psinak,  tina/k,  tchussak, 
wiga-ak. 

The  adjectives  Miak  deprived  of,  p^niak  undressed,  also  contain  this 
suffixed  particle. 

The  verbal  suffixes  -ftga  and  -aga,  although  of  similar  origin, 
have  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  The  first  contains  the  factitive 
suffix  -ka,  -ga  appended  to  verbal  stems  ending  in  short,  unaccented  -a, 
while  in  the  latter  suffix,  -aga,  this  same  factitive  terminal  is  appended  to 
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verbal  stems  accented  upon  the  ultima.  The  signification  of  both  suffixes 
is  factitive ;  cf.  ka,  -ga.  In  the  same  manner  we  observe  verbs  formed  by 
the  suffixes  -ala  and  -41a,  -iga  and  -iga,  -uga  and  -liga. 

The  verbs  in  -aga  are  intransitives,  those  in  -4ga  transitives,  as  will 
appear  from  the  lists  below.  Sc  ^e  of  them  show  the  compound  suffix 
-t%aga,  -tkaga,  the  -t%-  of  which  marks  repetition  or  return;  and  -aga  seems 
to  occur  only  as  the  final  p^rt  of  compound  suffixes. 

galampaga  to  walk  behind ,  to  follow  in  a  file. 
kmult/aga  to  bubble  up  in  water. 
k^t%aga  to  begin  to  grow  again ;  cf.  k^dsha. 
ntult/aga  to  run  down  from  its  spring. 
ntuptchmaga  to  form  bubbles  in  water. 

-a  ga.  F or  the  origin  of  this  verbal  factitive  suffix,  see  -aga.  It  occurs 
in  transitive  verbs  only  and  always  forms  a  compound  with  other  suffixes, 
as  -tch-,  -t%-,  etc.  Alternates  at  times  with  -aka;  cf.  -iga,  -ka,  -uga. 

hakshkaga  to  carry  about  an  infant  on  the  breast;  cf.  hakshaktchui,  ksh^na. 

kuatchaga  and  kuatchaka  to  bite  into ;  from  kudtcha. 

sh^uluaga  to  punch  with  a  pole,  to  run  a  stick  into. 

shkintchish^aga  to  shed  the  skin,  said  of  amphibians. 

shmahtchdga  to  project  one's  shadow  while  moving. 

shvuyushaga  to  remember,  study  at. 

tchukt^aga  to  try,  attempt  repeatedly. 

-ai,  see  4ya. 

-a'ya,  -ai,  verbal  suffix  composed  of  the  particle  i  (hf)  on  the  ground, 
joined  to  -4  (emphasized),  which  here  stands  in  the  sense  of  on,  upon  some¬ 
thing.  From  this  combination  results  the  function  of  -4ya  as  that  of  doing 
or  being  upon,  on  something,  and  the  secondary  function  of  doing  or  being 
in  the  woods ,  thickets ,  recesses,  in  the  timber,  or  in  marshes ,  upon  cliffs.  The 
locality  is  generally  added  to  the  verb  in  the  locative  case  in  -tat,  -at: 
tchfkass  4nkutat  tchagg4ya  the  bird  sits  upon  the  tree.  The  majority  of  the 
verbs  in  -aya  are  intransitive  and  the  few  transitives  seem  to  have  originated 
from  intransitives.  When  the  terminal  -4ya  becomes  abbreviated  into  -4i 
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the  accent  sometimes  recedes  upon  a  preceding  syllable,  as  in  gelkaya, 
gelkai,  ge'lkai  to  erect  a  platform  upon  a  scaffold.  Substantives  like  tchatchlai 
fire-fly ,  tchashkai  weasel ,  seem  to  embody  the  same  suffix,  -aya.  Examples: 

ksliaggaya,  lggaya,  laggaya  to  hang  down  from  something,  and  to  hang 
up ,  suspend  on  something. 

ktchikaya  to  climb ,  creep,  crawl  on,  upon,  ana  to  creep  upon  a  tree,  or 
through  the  timber. 

hukaya,  gakaya  to  run,  to  go  into  the  woods. 

tgakaya,  liukaya  to  stand  or  remain  on;  to  stay  in  the  woods. 

shualaya  to  be  idle;  cf.  wal%a  to  sit  waiting. 

-ak,  see  -aga. 

-akia,  see  -gien,  -tki. 

-akie'a,  see  -%i<£a. 

-akla,  see  -kla. 

-akta,  see  -ta. 

-a%ia,  see  -%ida. 

-axie'a,  see  -%i<^a. 

-al,  see  -ala. 

-ala,  verbal  suffix  related  to  -ala  and  composed  of  the  same  elements, 
but  differing  from  it  by  the  location  of  the  emphasized  syllable.  The  verbs 
composed  with  both  terminals  are  almost  exclusively  of  a  transitive  nature, 
and  the  verbs  in  -ala  and  in  -ala  are  in  part  verba  denominativa ,  but  more 
generally  derivatives  of  other  verbs.  The  suffix  -ala  composes  many  other 
suffixes,  as  -al%a,  -alsha,  -alslma,  -alsh,  etc.  The  origin  of  this  suffix  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  prefix  l-  No.  2,  pointing  to  a  downward 
motion  along  something,  which  is  also  embodied  in  the  words  lash,  hla7,  hlala, 
q.  v.,  the  roots  of  which  are  made  up  by  the  sound  /.  Some  of  their  num¬ 
ber  can  geminate  the  l  of  the  suffix,  and  they  do  so  especially  in  song  lines: 
shuinalla,  genalla.  Cf.  -altko,  -ela,  -fla. 

Derivatives  from  other  verbs: 
spalala  to  feed  the  young ;  for  span&la;  cf.  p&n  to  eat. 
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stalala  to  fill ,  fill  up  ;  for  stanala ;  cf.  stani  full. 
shuinala  to  accompany  in  singing ;  cf.  shufna  to  sing. 
ndokala  to  be  kinky,  curly. 

genala  to  start  off'  and  to  approach ;  from  gdna  to  walk. 

washUla  (and  washlala)  to  hunt  ground-squirrels ,  from  subst.  washla. 

yau/aldla  (and  yau^alala)  to  hunt  bald  eagles ,  from  subst.  yau^al. 

shne-uyala  to  destroy  almost, 

shle&la  to  perceive ,  look  at;  from  shlea  to  see. 

-ala,  - ela ,  -al,  -la.  This  verbal  suffix  is  of  great  frequency  and  various 
import.  It  also  forms  quite  a  number  of  compound  suffixes.  The  similarity 
of  origin  with  -ala  and  other  analogies  were  pointed  out  when  speaking  of 
that  suffix.  The  circumstance  that  the  accent  rests  upon  the  base  of  the 
word,  and  not  on  the  suffix,  causes  a  weakening  and  falling  off  of  vocalic 
parts  of  the  suffix;  thus  -ala  changes  into  -Sla,  -’la,  -al,  and  into  -la,  which 
is  more  frequent  than  the  other  forms.  Many  of  these  are  denominative 
verbs.  It  will  be  best  to  divide  these  verbs  into  intransitives  and  transitives 
and  to  subdivide  the  latter  into  verbs  formed  (a)  from  substantives  in  -sh, 
(6)  from  substantives  having  other  endings,  (c)  from  verbs. 

1.  Intransitive  verbs  in  -ala  etc.,  formed  from  other  verbs  apparently. 

shakatla  to  come  up  the  road  or  trail. 
tchlkla  to  sit  on,  upon,  ivithin. 
skutchala  to  dress  in  a  mantle,  blanket. 
pakla  to  bark  at. 
muluala  to  rot ,  to  become  rotten. 
spune'kla  it  is  getting  late  at  night. 

2.  Transitive  verbs  in  -ala  etc. 

(a)  Formed  from  substantives  having  the  usual  suffix  of  substantives, 
-sh  (-ash,  -ish,  etc.);  therefore  these  verbs  all  end  in  -shla  or  -shala.  They 
indicate  that  the  object  represented  in  the  noun,  of  which  they  are  deriva¬ 
tives,  is  collected,  manufactured,  made  into  something  or  turned  to  account. 
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A  special  class  of  these  is  formed  by  the  verbs  referring  to  the  harvesting 
of  food-articles  and  crops. 

itishla  to  use  for  embroidering ;  from  itish,  ita. 
lu'gshla  to  capture  in  war ,  to  enslave;  from  lugsh. 
shilkshla  to  dig  a  well ;  wa'shla  to  dig  a  hole. 
spuklishla  to  erect  a  sweat-lodge ;  from  spuklish. 
luldemashla  to  build  a  winter-lodge;  cf.  luldamalaksh. 
shlankoshla  to  construct  a  bridge,  bridges ;  from  shlankosh. 
witchulashla  to  make  a  witcholash-net. 
tch  ill  is  hla  to  make  a  shirt,  and  to  wear  one. 
wokashla,  wo'ksla  to  collect  pond-lily  seed ;  from  wdkash 
keladshla  to  collect  the  keladsh-berry  crop. 

( b )  Formed  from  substantives  ending  in  another  suffix  than  -sh ;  some 
of  their  number  are  diminutives  in  -aga,  -ak. 

unakala  and  unakakala  to  give  birth  to  a  son ;  from  vunak,  unakak. 
peyala  to  give  birth  to  a  daughter ;  from  p4-ip. 

•  we'kala  to  bear  offspring ;  from  w^ka,  dim.  of  wdash. 
nteyakala  to  make  a  little  bow ;  from  nffiyaga. 
na-ila  for  na  iala  to  make  a  nai-basket. 
lakiala  to  take  as  a  husband ;  from  laki. 

shnaw^dshala,  snaw^dshla  to  take  as  a  wife;  from  shnawedsh. 

(c)  Formed  from  verbs  or  verbal  bases, 
sh^llual  to  make  war,  to  fight. 

ndakal,  itkal  to  pick  up,  find  something  long;  cf.  ldukala. 
patkal  to  rise  from  sleep. 

shewala  to  aver,  state;  cf.  sh^wa  to  be  of  opinion. 
shukela  to  mix  into,  said  of  liquids, 
shalakla  to  cut  or  slash  oneself;  cf.  ldktcha. 
shaktakla  to  wound  by  a  single  cut. 
w^pla  to  tie  with  straps  etc. 

pakla  to  eat  upon,  on  something;  from  paka  to  feed  on. 

-a'lamna,  see  -lamna. 
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-alpka,  the  combination  of  the  suffixes  -ala  and  the  iterative  -pka. 
This  suffix  appears  in  connection  with  the  terms  of  relationship,  and  then 
signifies  to  call  somebody  father,  sister,  etc.,  or  to  call  the  father,  sister,  etc.,  by 
his  or  her  name:  pTishafipka,  tupakshalpka.  Usually  -al-  in  -alpka  is  not 
emphasized,  and  the  verbs  are  all  transitives. 

p’tfshalpka,  Mod.  t’shishalpka,  to  call  somebody  father. 

p^yalpka  to  call  somebody  daughter ;  cf.  p^yala  to  bear  a  daughter. 

psh^y alpka  to  call  somebody  uncle. 

pshakalpka  to  call  a  person  maternal  aunt. 

pkiimalpka  to  call  a  person  paternal  grandmother. 

vunakalpka  to  call  somebody  son,  child;  cf.  vunakala  to  bear  a  son. 

-alpkasll,  see  -altko. 

-alsha,  -altcha,  verbal  suffix  produced  by  combination  of  the  suffixes 
-ala,  -sh  and  -a,  q.  v.  Like  the  verbs  in  -sha  the  large  majority  of  the 
verbs  in  -alsha  are  transitive ;  they  are  formed  from  the  verbal  in  -sh,  which 
I  call  the  verbal  indefinite,  by  the  addition  of  the  declarative  and  verbifying 
suffix  -a.  The  derivation  is  as  follows:  wdkash  pond  lily  seed ;  wdksala  to 
gather  pond-lily  seed ;  wokashalsh,  contr.  wdksalsh,  the  act  of  gathering  pond- 
lily  seed ;  wdksalsha  to  be  in  the  act  of  gathering  pond-lily  seed ,  to  gather  that 
seed  for  a  time.  The  verbal  in  -sh  represents  the  act  or  state  expressed  by 
its  verb  as  a  lasting  one,  and  therefore  easily  assumes  the  function  of  a  sub¬ 
stantive.  Several  of  the  verbs  in  -alsha  possess  another  form  in  -altcha, 
which  I  regard  as  a  phonetic  corruption.  The  verbs  in  -alsha  have  the 
accent  upon  the  word-stem  or  at  least  before  the  ending,  and  many  of  them 
refer  to  the  hunts  of  game  or  to  the  annual  gathering  of  crops,  without 
being  real  usitative  verbs  for  all  that.  Hutkalsha  to  rise  up  suddenly,  is  an 
example  of  an  intransitive  verb  having  this  suffix;  another  is:  tchala'lsha 
(for  tchiala-alsha)  to  stay  at  home. 

shutualsha  to  throw  at  each  repeatedly ;  from  shu-uta. 
shakalsha  to  play  the  four-stick  game;  from  sh&k’la. 
plafwashalsha  and  plafwashaltcha  to  be  on  a  bald-eagle  hunt. 
washlalsha  to  be  on  a  chipmunk  hunt;  from  w&shlala. 
stdpalsha  to  peel  off  the  fiber-bark  or  stopalsh. 
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ktelualsha  to  gather  pine-nuts  for  a  time . 
kfilalsha  to  he  in  the  act  of  gathering  the  ko'l-bulb. 
mayalsha  to  gather  tule-stalks  in  season;  cf.  ma-i,  mayala. 

■ulshna.  This  suffix,  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  -alsha  increased 
by  the  suffix  -na,  q.  v. 

hutkalshna  to  get  up  precipitately. 

-alia,  see  -ta. 

-altko,  in  the  oblique  cases  -dlpkash,  -dlpkam,  etc.,  is  the  form  of  the 
past  participle  of  verbs  in  -ala,  transitive  as  well  as  intransitive.  When 
derived  from  transitive  verbs,  the  form  in  -altko,  which  in  the  northern  dialect 
is  rarely  accentuated  on  the  penult  in  the  subjective  case,  has  as  well  an 
active  as  a  passive  function,  though  of  these  two  generally  one  prevails. 

No  special  mention  would  be  made  of  these  participles  as  regular 
inflectional  forms  if  they  did  not  at  times  pass  into  the  condition  of  verbal 
adjectives.  This  is  the  case  when  the  parent  verb  is  no  longer  in  use  or 
when  the  signification  of  the  form  in  -altko  shows  an  alteration  from  the 
form  of  the  verb.  Many  of  the  “  comprehensive  ”  terms  of  relationship 
through  blood  and  marriage  belong  here.  Cf.  -tko,  -antko. 

shdt^e-unaltko  related  as  brothers;  cf.  t^e-unap  elder  brother. 
shaptalaltko  related  as  sisters  or  female  cousins ;  cf.  p’talip. 
lulpaltko  provided  with  eyes ;  from  a  supposed  lulpala  to  obtain  eyes. 
shunui'shaltko  possessed  of;  cf.  shunuish  property. 
o'lshaltko  gray -haired ;  from  dlshala  to  resemble  the  olash-dove. 
petchakaltko  having  little  feet;  from  a  supposed  petch&kala. 
shmdkaltko  wearing  a  beard ;  from  a  supposed  shmdkala. 
tchuyeshaltko  wearing  a  hat ,  cap;  cf.  tchuyesh  hat ,  cap. 

-altcha,  see  -alsha. 

-am,  -lam,  the  suffix  of  the  possessive  case  in  the  absolute  and  distrib¬ 
utive  form;  -lam  is  placed  after  the  vowels  -a  and  -e  of  the  nominal  base, 
-am  after  consonants  and  the  vowels  -i,  -o,  -u,  which  in  that  case  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  consonants  (y,  w).  Both  suffixes  are  pronounced  very  short, 
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almost  like  -em,  -’m,  -Igm,  -I’m.  The  origin  of  this  suffix  will  be  shown 
under  the  heading  of  “  Substantive.” 

This  possessive  case  form  becomes  in  many  nouns  a  subjective  case, 
undergoing  an  inflection  similar  to  that  of  the  real  subjective  case.  We 
subdivide  these  as  follows: 

I.  — Names  of  plants ,  especially  fruit-bearing  trees ,  shrubs ,  or  herbs.  The 
possessive  suffix  composes  the  majority  of  vegetals  furnishing  berries,  nuts, 
and  soft  fruits  to  the  list  of  Indian  provisions,  and  a  few  only,  like  the  serv- 
iceberry  bush,  tchak&ga,  have  other  endings.  The  pine-tree,  ko'sh,  fur- 
nishes-only  the  resinous,  ill-tasting  pine-nut,  and  does  not  show  the  possessive 
form,  but  some  of  the  seed-grasses,  as  tchfpsham,  exhibit  it.  Many  of  the 
plant  names  in  -am  exist  in  the  distributive  form.  Besides  the  form  in  -am 
exists  the  other  form  in  the  subjective  case,  to  designate  the  fruit,  nut,  or 
berry  of  the  plant.  The  plant-name  is  the  fruit-name  placed  in  the  pos  • 
sessive  case,  and  the  term  Anku  tree,  stem,  or  tch^lash  stalk,  has  to  be  supplied: 
kpdk  gooseberry,  kpdkam  (anku)  gooseberry  bush.  Bulb  plants,  weeds,  and 
low  stalks  with  flowers  often  have  the  same  name  as  their  fruits,  standing  in 
the  subjective  case,  like  ko'l,  wdkash,  l^hiash,  though  even  in  moss-names 
the  possessive  case  occurs,  presumably  through  the  law  of  linguistic  analogy. 
The  generic  terms  fwam  berry,  l^-usham,d  leld-usham  flower,  and  some  terms 
referring  to  animal  food:  kawam  eel  spring ,  nuksam  dried  fish,  also  take  this 
suffix. 

hutchnam  white-oak  tree;  hudsha  acorn. 
aplsam  apple  tree;  a'pulsh,  a'pul  apple. 
lulufluisham  gooseberry  bush;  luiluish,  species  of  gooseberry. 
tuftch%sam  choke- cherry  tree;  tuftch^ash  choke-cherry. 
fpshunalam  swamp  dogberry  bush;  ipshuna  blue  swamp  dogberry. 
pu'sh^am  bough  of  coniferce;  pu'shak  little  whorl. 
k^piunksham  the  grass  producing  the  kapiunks-seed. 

Add  to  these  padsh&yam,  panam  (and  p&n),  p&tchnam,  sk&wanksham, 
shl^shlaptcham,  shu^-usham,  tutanksham. 

II.  — A  few  nouns  indicating  seasons  of  the  year  and  phenomena  of  nature 
also  show  the  terminal  -am,  -lam.  T^Mam  west  wind  is  an  abbreviation  of 
t^alamni  (shl^wish)  and  does  not  belong  here. 
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luldain  winter-time;  cf.  luash  fog,  mist. 
sha’hlam,  shalam  autumn. 
yal^am  tempest,  storm. 

III. — Of  manufactured  articles  showing  this  suffix  I  have  met  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

kitchkam  handkerchief  tchu'ksham  or  tchu'kshum  coffee-pot ,  lam=punu- 
isham  glass  bottle. 

-amna,  -amna.  This  verbal  suffix,  the  final  portion  of  which,  -m’na, 
is  a  phonetic  alteration  of  -mana,  -amana,  which  is  composed  of  -a,  the  com¬ 
mon  ending  of  verbs,  -ma  and  -na,  two  suffixes  marking  direction  and  dis¬ 
tance,  q  v.  The  idea  conveyed  by  -amna,  -am’na  is  that  of  being  or  coming 
around,  upon,  on  or  above,  near  somebody  or  something,  and  that  of  surround¬ 
ing,  of  covering.  It  forms  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  from  other  verbs, 
not  from  nouns,  and  has  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  suffix  -lamna,  -alamna. 
Cf.  the  suffixes  -ma  and  -na. 

tchilamna  to  be  crowded  together,  around;  cf.  tchilla. 
gatpamna  to  approach  near ,  to  come  to  the  lodge. 
tchuyamna  to  swim  about. 

tuyamna  to  swim  around  below  the  water’s  surface, 
nutuyamna  to  hum,  buzz,  whirl  around  buzzing. 
nuyamna  to  whirl  around,  to  skip  about 
skayamna  to  hold,  carry  about  oneself  in  a  basket. 
liukiamna  to  go  around,  to  surround;  cf.  liuka-a  to  collect. 
stunkiamna  to  go  around,  v.  intr  ;  to  encompass ,  v.  trans. 
shleyamna,  liiyamna  to  hold,  carry  in  the  arms,  hands. 

Cf.  also  l-amna,  kshuyamna,  shiamna,  tchiamna,  uyamna.  In  the  verbs 
ending  in  -kiamna  the  syllable  -ki-  belongs  to  the  stem  of  the  word:  shulia- 
kiamna  to  dodge  around  (stem:  huka  or  hukia),  shatalkiamna  to  look  around 
(cf.  t^la,  t^lish);  compare  also  shashknakiamnish  mitten,  Mod. 

-arnpka  is  the  suffix  -pka  appended  to  verbs  of  motion  terminating 
in  -na,  -ana,  -6na,  by  the  same  phonetic  assimilation  as  observed  in  gempele, 
as  formed  from  g&iapele,  g^n’pele.  The  forms  in  -ampka  imply  remoteness 
from  the  one  who  speaks  or  is  supposed  to  speak  or  relate,  and  they  often 
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combine  therewith  the  idea  of  being  unseen  by  him.  They  are  transitive 
as  well  as  intransitive  verbs.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  suffix  -t&mpka. 
Cf.  -apka. 

hutampka  (for  hutanapka)  to  run  into  distance ;  der.  huta  to  rush  upon. 

ne-ulaktampka  to  punish  without  being  present ;  ne-ulakta  to  punish. 

tinshampka  to  run  away  unseen  by  the  speaker;  tinshna  to  run  away. 

gaya-idsh&mpka  to  pass  in  front  of  into  distance. 

shualaliampka  to  administer ,  provide  for. 

steyak’kampka  to  listen  outside  of  a  lodge,  building. 

shnuitampka  to  keep  up  a  fire  away  from  people ;  cf.  nuta  to  burn. 

-anka,  -anka  is  a  frequent  suffix,  composed  of  - ank ,  the  ending  of  the 
present  participle,  and  the  -  a  of  the  declarative  mode.  Thus  it  verbifies  the 
act  or  state  expressed  by  the  participle,  and  expresses  its  duration.  This 
may  best  appear  from  the  following  instances: 

kdkanka  to  masticate ;  der.  koka  to  bite. 
hushkanka  to  reflect ,  think  over ;  hushka  to  think. 

shnikanuanka  to  make  pauses  in  gathering  crops ;  shnikanua  to  let  ripen. 

nddwanka  to  fall  when  sitting  or  standing;  nddwa  to  topple  over. 

stillitanka  to  report ,  bring  news ;  stflta  to  announce. 

shakpat’tanka  to  compress  or  pin  together. 

shulftanka  to  move  an  object  down  and  up. 

spukanka  to  move  the  feet  quickly;  spuka  to  put  out  the  feet. 

spiinkanka  to  take  as  one's  companion;  spunka  to  let  go. 

-ansha.  Like  the  verbs  in  -alsha,  -ampka,  -anka,  -antko,  etc.,  those 
in  -ansha  are  the  result  of  a  verbifying  process  to  which  an  inflectional  form 
is  subjected.  Here  the  verbal  indefinite  in  -sh  of  verbs  ending  in  -na,  -ana, 
-$na  becomes  verbified  by  the  apposition  of  -a,  and  -ansha  conveys  the  idea 
of  locomotion  away  from  somebody  or  something,  of  starting  out  into  distance , 
and  sometimes  that  of  passing  through  or  out  of.  The  word-accent  sometimes 
passes  upon  the  suffix  itself  (-ansha),  and  -ansha  is  preferable  to  the  form 
-anteha,  -andsha,  which  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  it.  Grdkansha  to  start 
from  is  therefore  derived  from  gdknash  the  act  of  starting  from ,  this  from 
gekna.  Geknash,  by  becoming  lengthened  into  geknasha,  inverts  n  and  a 
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and  becomes  gekansha.  The  majority  of  these  verbs  are  intransitive.  Cf. 
-insha.  -ansha  re-enforced  by  -na  occurs  in  yutlanshna  to  hit ,  or  shoot  aside 
of  the  mark. 

hukansha,  tushkansha,  tfnkansha  to  run  out  of. 

huf%ansha  to  run  along  a  river,  along  its  current. 

gatpansha  to  come  near  some  place. 

kokansha,  kokantcha  to  climb  up  to  a  distance. 

kiluansha  to  hurry  away. 

hukie'tansha  to  pass  quickly  by  somebody. 

kshekansha  to  fly  or  soar  up. 

ktclnkansha  to  crawl  through  a  hole. 

shletansha  to  go  to  see ,  to  visit  somebody. 

nik’kansha  to  put  the  arm  out  of  or  through  an  orifice. 

tilankansha  to  roll  something  away. 

-anshna,  see  -ansha. 

-antko,  -antko  forms  participles  and  verbal  adjectives  from  verbs  in 
-na,  -ana,  -ena  in  the  same  manner  as  -altko  from  verbs  in  -ala,  -la.  Analogous 
in  derivation  with  these  two  participial  forms  are  the  adjective  suffixes  -li 
and  -ni.  The  suffix  -antko  forms  its  oblique  cases:  -ampkash,  -ampkam,  etc.; 
it  conveys  a  passive  and  sometimes  a  medial  signification  In  some  of  the 
examples  below,  the  original  verb  in  -na  exists  no  longer,  and  in  others  like 
kawantko  the  -n-  seems  to  be  the  product  of  a  nasalizing  process  only, 
kintchantko  passable ,  pervious;  kintchna  to  march  in  a  file. 
kilkantko  humpback;  cf.  kil%a  to  become  humpbacked. 
shulutantko  dressed ,  clad;  shulotana  to  dress  oneself 
tilhuantko  submerged;  tilhua  to  overflow. 
kawantko  poor ,  indigent ;  kawa  to  be  poor. 

-ap,  see  -p. 

-a'pka,  -apka.  The  suffix  -pka  forms  verbs  in  -apka  from  verbs  in  -a  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  forms  derivatives  in  -u'pka,  -o'pka  from  verbs  in  -wa, 
-ua,  or  derivatives  in  -ampka  from  verbs  in  -na,  -ena.  Verbs  in  -apka  de¬ 
scribe  an  action  performed  or  state  undergone  at  a  distance  from  the  person 
speaking  or  supposed  to  speak  or  relate,  and  are  intransitive  as  well  as  trans- 
21 
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itive;  other  verbs  in  -apka  are  usitatives  or  iteratives.  From  the  verbs  in 
-pka  they  differ  only  by  the  presence  of  the  basal  -a. 

h  Verbs  expressing  distance  from  the  one  speaking: 

(a)  Distant,  when  lying  on  the  ground  or  within  reach. 

ilapka  to  charge ,  load  by  placing  the  load  on  the  bottom  (of  boat), 
kfapka  to  recline  sidewise. 
shnukp&pka  to  hold  down  on  the  ground. 
tcbiapka,  wawapka  to  sit  on  the  ground. 

(b)  At  a  distance  from  the  one  speaking,  but  still  visible : 
gelapka  to  climb  into ,  step  upon  at  a  distance. 

telhapka  to  survey ,  overlook ,  as  a  country, 
tinol^napka  to  set,  said  of  celestial  bodies. 

(c)  Removed  out  of  the  usual  position,  or  at  a  distance  sufficient  to 

prevent  contact: 

klamtchapka  to  keep  the  eyelids  closed. 

shatasht^dpka  to  seize  an  object  with  the  hand  so  that  the  fingers  do  not 
touch  the  thumb  in  grasping, 
shmuktch&pka  to  pout  the  lips. 

( d )  At  a  distance  out  of  sight: 
k’lewidshapka  to  leave  behind  in  the  lodge, 
kpudshapka  to  pursue  an  object  out  of  sight. 

II. — Iterative  verbs  are  as  follows: 
shkanakapka  to  assail  repeatedly. 
shuktapka  to  strike  oneself  repeatedly. 
vutikapka  to  draw  the  tongue  in  and  out. 

-as,  see  -ash. 

-ash,  -as,  ~sh.  The  most  frequently  occurring  nominal  suffixes  are 
-ash,  -ish,  -ush,  all  formed  by  the  connection  of  the  vocalic  stem-endings  of 
verbs  with  the  noun-making  suffix  -sh,  -s.  All  of  them  differ  in  their  func¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  therefore  preferable  to  treat  of  them  in  separate  articles.  The 
suffix  -ash  is  pre-eminently  a  suffix  for  names  of  inanimate  objects,  while  -ish 
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is  the  suffix  forming  names  of  animate  beings  chiefly.  The  difference  is  best 
shown  by  examples: 

shashapkeleash  story ,  narrative ,  myth. 
shashapkele-ish  narrator ,  story-teller. 
shlelaluash  upper  eyelid ,  or  “cover”  moving  by  itself, 
shlelaluish  cream  of  milk ,  or  “cover”  to  be  removed  by  hand;  the  real 
meaning  of  shlelaluish  being  cover. 
tchi'sh  (from  tchfash)  settlement;  tchfsh  (from  tchi-ish)  settler. 

The  vowel  -a-  in  -ash  is  often  elided  by  syncope,  especially  when  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  consonant,  or  suffers  contraction,  as  -a-ash  into  -ash. 

As  an  inflectional  terminal,  -ash  forms  the  objective  case  in  the  adjective, 
and  also  in  the  majority  of  names  of  animate  beings  in  the  absolute  as  well  as 
in  the  distributive  form.  In  the  numerals,  -ash  has  the  function  of  a  locative 
suffix;  cf.  “Numerals.” 

It  also  forms  the  verbal  indefinite  of  the  verbs  in  -a :  shiyuta  to  exchange , 
barter — tua  1  shana-uli  shiyutash?  for  what  will  you  barter  this  f  The  verbal 
signification  is  still  perceptible  in  the  nouns  k6-i  piluy^ash  onion ,  viz.,  “bad 
smeller”,  and  in  k6-i  tumenash  noise ,  viz,  “disagreeable  hearing”. 

1.  Denominative  nouns  in  -ash.  I  mention  a  few  instances  in  which  the 
primitive  term  is  still  in  use  at  the  same  time  with  the  derivative,  so  that 
there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt  of  a  derivation  having  occurred : 

kaila  earth,  ground;  kailash  mud,  dirt ,  semen. 

lo'k  kernel,  seed;  lukash  fish-roe. 

muksh  down;  mukash  owl,  ‘  downy  bird.” 

mulu,  something  rotten;  molash  phlegm. 

shfl  cloth,  tissue;  shilash  tent. 

toke  horn,  prong ;  tdksh  navel;  fish-bladder. 

2.  To  the  above  may  be  added  a  few  nouns  formed  through  onomato¬ 
poeia  : 

tuktuk  (cry  of  hawk),  tuktukwash  fish-hawk. 
wa/k  (note  of  duck),  wa'kash,  a  duck  species, 
wdkat  (cry  of  frog),  w^ketash  green  frog 

3.  Nomina  verbalia  concrela  or  substantives  in  -ash,  formed  from  transi- 
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tive  or  intransitive  verbs  in  -a  and  designating  inanimate  things  of  a  concrete 
signification,  among  which  are  included  all  animals  of  a  lower  order.  By 
syncope  or  elision  -ash  may  dwindle  down  to  -  sh ,  - s ,  or  may  be  pronounced 
-ish  incorrectly.  In  many  instances  the  verb  from  which  the  nouns  in  -ash 
are  derived  has  become  obsolete,  as  in  yapalpuleash  whitish  butterfly.  Some 
of  these  nouns  in  -ash  are  of  an  active  or  instrumental,  like  shapash,  others, 
as  tutash,  of  a  passive  signification.  This  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  transitive  verbs  of  this  upland  tongue  undergo  no  change  in  their  form 
when  passing  from  the  active  to  the  passive  voice. 

hashuash  vegetable,  maize;  from  hdsliua  to  plant,  sow. 
ktbdshash  rain ;  from  ktddsha  it  rains. 
lalash  side  of  animal;  from  lala  to  slope  down. 
lewash  play-ball ,  globe;  from  lewa  to  play. 
shapash  sun ,  moon,  clock;  from  shapa  to  indicate. 
shetaluash  glass,  mirror ;  from  shetalua  to  reflect. 
shlitchfyash  comb ;  from  shlftch’ka  to  sift. 
tinuash  drowning-place ;  from  tfnua  to  fall  into  water. 
tutash  trunk  of  tree;  from  tuta  to  remove. 

Some  of  the  nouns  mentioned  under -a  have  lost  their -sh:  skoa  for 
skd’hs,  nki'ka  for  nkfkash,  mbuka  for  mbukash,  wek^ta  for  weketash,  both 
forms  now  existing  simultaneously;  probably  also  pata  summer  heat,  pa’hla 
tray,  dish,  pal  a  liver. 

4.  Nomina  verbalia  abstracta,  or  substantives  in  -ash,  formed  from  verbs 
in  -a  (mainly  transitives)  and  designating  abstractions.  Their  signification 
approaches  very  nearly  that  of  a  verbal  indefinite  in  -ash. 

hushkanksh  thought ,  mind;  from  hushkanka  to  think. 
kpapshash  sense  of  taste;  from  kpapsha  to  taste. 
kb/pasli  (Mod.)  thought,  mind;  from  ko%pa,  d  of  k6pa  to  think. 
sha-fshash  a  secret;  from  sha-ishi  (here  from  shd-isha)  to  hush  up} 
sheshash  name,  price;  from  shesha  to  name,  call. 

1  There  are  a  few  vomina  acloris  and  other  nouns  in  -ash  (short  a)  which  I  presume  have  all  origi¬ 
nated  from  -a-isb,  and  formerly  had  their  a  long  (-ash):  k£-ikash  one  who  acts  strangely ,  from  k£-ika; 
shesbjeild-ash  noisy  fellow ,  from  sbeshyela;  ntussusfi-ash  clown ,  jester ;  pdpamkash  hairy  on  body,  absol. 
form  pom k ash  not  being  in  use. 
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-ash.  This  nominal  suffix  is  the  result  orf  a  contraction  either  of  -4-ash 
or  of  4-ish: 

(a)  Contracted  from  -4-ash,  and  therefore  pointing  to  some  object  of 
the  inanimate  class;  cf.  -ash: 

stina'sh  willow-lodge ;  Mod.  lodge,  from  stin4-a. 
p41ash,  p41aash  flour ;  from  p41a. 

(b)  Contracted  from  -4-ish,  and  therefore  pointing  to  a  nomen  actoris : 
shesht41kash  wag,  funny  fellow. 

ul4ktchnash  one  whose  head  is  not  flattened. 

-atcll,  a  nominal  suffix  which  is  a  corruption  of  -dtkish,  the  instru¬ 
mental  suffix,  as  in — 

shumaluatch,  from  shumaludtkish  implement  for  writing,  painting  or 
drawing ;  from  shumalua. 

I6m4tch  mealing-stone,  prob.  for  lamdtkish. 

-a,  see  -e. 

-hg'a  see  -^ga. 

-aizi>  see  -%i^a. 

-am,  see  -m. 

-bli,  see  -p6li. 

-dsh,  see  -tch. 

-dsha,  see  -tcha. 

-dshna,  see  -tchna. 

-e.  The  terminal  -e  occurring  in  verbs  is  but  a  part  of  a  suffix,  as  -t %e, 
-ue,  and  in  every  instance  alternates  with  -i;  therefore  it  does  not  require  to 
be  treated  separately.  Verbs  belonging  here  are  hulhe,  g4yue,  gut%e,  skiiyue. 

Of  the  substantives  in  -e  some  are  derived  from  verbs.  In  a  few  the 
ending  also  alternates  with  i,  as  in  tchekele  blood,  tdke  horn,  litke  evening, 
kn^-udshe  coarse  bark  of  tree.  In  others  -e  alternates  with  -6  and  -a: 
k4we  eel,  lamprey-eel ;  poss.  case,  k4wam. 
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kdye,  k6-i  lobster ,  crab. 
kumme,  kumme  cave ,  cavern. 
shkule,  skula,  Mod  ts^ule  lark;  poss.  skulalam. 
tale,  tale  little  lake ,  pond. 
see  -e. 

-6'&,  verbal  suffix  related  to  -fa.  It  refers  to  acts  performed  with  or  on 
one’s  own  body  or  that  of  another  person,  and  generally  is  found  with  in¬ 
transitive  verbs  only.  It  sometimes  alternates  with  -fa,  fya,  which  is  a  more 
frequent  suffix;  but  when  -ia  is  the  original  form  it  does  not  frequently  al¬ 
ternate  with  -da.  Thus,  Kl.  and  Mod.,  shashapkelfa  to  recount  stories  to  some¬ 
body  is  in  Modoc  shapke-fa  and  shapkda. 

kedshamkedshalkda  to  wheel  around  on  one's  feet. 
pal  aid  a  to  pull  out  by  the  roots. 
shakatpampelda  to  have  a  horse  or  foot  race. 
shetal^ea  and  shutapkea  to  stand  on  one's  head. 
tilampudshea  to  roll  oneself  about. 
tilanshnda  to  contort ,  turn  about  one's  limbs. 
tchikual^ulda  to  turn  somersaults. 

-e'ga,  -a'ga,  - iega ,  a  suffix  forming  inchoative  or  inceptive  verbs,  and 
identical  in  its  function  with  -tampka,  but  more  frequently  occurring  in 
Klamath  Lake  than  in  Modoc,  where  -tampka  preponderates.  There  are 
verbs  which  assume  both  endings  indiscriminately,  as — 

ktudshidga  and  ktudshtampka  it  begins  to  rain. 
tchutchaydga  and  tchutcha-itampka  it  begins  to  melt  (as  ice). 

After  the  consonants  /,  tch ,  dsh ,  and  after  all  the  vowels,  -dga  appears 
in  the  form  -idga,  -iii'ga,  -ydga,  which  is  perhaps  the  original  shape  of  this 
suffix.  Like  the  Latin  verbs  in  -are  and  the  Greek  verbs  in  -av,  -eiv, 
which  once  were  inchoatives  also,  the  verbs  in  -dga  have  dropped  the  func¬ 
tion  of  inchoatives  to  express  the  act  or  state  itself  indicated  by  the  base  of 
the  verb.  The  suffix  forms  verbs  from  other  verbs  only,  not  from  nouns, 
and  they  are  transitives  as  well  as  intransitives. 

(a)  Verbs  of  inchoative  import  in  -dga,  -idga: 
i-undga  to  become  dark  at  night. 
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tin^ga,  tinna'ga  to  set ,  said  of  celestial  bodies, 
gutega  to  penetrate,  lit.  “to  begin  to  enter”;  cf  guta. 
guhidga  to  begin  to  swell  up ;  cf.  guliia. 
shakalia'ga  to  commence  gambling ;  cf.  sh&kla. 
shutey^ga  to  make,  create  first ;  cf.  shiita. 
liwayega  to  begin  to  lift;  to  lift  at  one  end. 
luyega  to  ascend ,  said  of  fog,  clouds,  etc. 
shuyega  to  start  a  song ;  cf.  shuina. 
tmuy^ga  to  begin  at  one  end. 

(6)  Verbs  in  -^ga,  -i^ga,  no  longer  inchoative  : 

huwaliega  to  run  uphill;  cf.  huwala  to  run  upward. 

shlatchiega  to  splash. 

tpualie'ga  to  drive  up  to  the  top. 

witchuydga  to  blow  something  up. 

kshawaliega  to  transport ,  carry  uphill. 

ndiunega  to  fall,  roll  into. 

tchiega  to  flood,  overflow. 

spi^ga  to  assist  in  getting  up,  rising. 

(c)  A  number  of  verbs  belong  to  neither  of  the  two  categories  above, 
but  are  applicative  verbs  in  -ga,  -ka,  with  accentuated  -e-  before  it,  which 
points  to  an  act  or  state  of  the  subject’s  own  body. 

kiuyega  to  hold  over  somebody  obliquely ;  cf.  uyega. 
ktcliiega  to  help  oneself  up  by  using  the  arms 
ktut^ga  to  sink  down  in  water,  sand,  mud. 
tindga  to  snort. 

The  verbs  ktet^ga,  powet^ga  are  derivatives  of  t^ga,  and  hence  do  not 
properly  belong  here. 

see  -%ida. 

-£ka,  see  -ka. 
see  -i%i. 

-e'la,  an  unfrequent  verbal  suffix,  pointing  to  superposition  or  to  a 
raising  up  above  other  objects. 
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shikantela  to  lay  one  thing  upon  another ;  cf.  shikantila. 
tchekl^la  to  sit  down  on  the  side ,  edge  of. 
vutukay^la  to  throw  up  a  long  object. 

-£la,  see  -ala. 

-eltko,  a  Modoc  form  occurring  in  a  few  words  and  in  every  respect 
parallel  to  Kl.  -altko.  The  Modoc  dialect  shows  a  tendency  to  substitute 
sometimes  e  for  a  in  radical  as  well  as  in  derivational  syllables,  when  they 
stand  between  consonants,  as  in  shdtma  for  sh&tma,  n&shki  for  n&shki,  m^tkla 
for  m&tkla,  uffiplpa  for  ulaplpa.  Cf.  -altko. 

weweshe'ltko,  Kl.  weweshaltko  having  offspring. 

-e'na,  -iena,  two  verbal  suffixes  closely  connected  in  their  origin  and 
functions.  The  former,  -^na,  is  also  pronounced  -a'na,  -hdna,  and  refers  to 
an  act  performed  or  state  undergone  within ,  inside  of  something,  while  the 
latter,  -ffina,  also  pronounced  -yena,  -ia'na,  -ya'na,  -hiena,  -hia'na,  refers  to 
an  act  performed  inside  the  lodge  or  house ,  indoors.  The  -i-  composing  this 
suffix  is  the  particle  i,  hi,  which  means  (1)  on  the  ground  and  (2)  in  the 
lodge;  for  the  suffix  -dna,  see  -na,  its  component. 

(a)  Verbs  in  -&ia: 

shley^na  to  line  a  garment  enveloping  the  body;  cf.  shl^ya. 
ney^na  to  place  a  lining  into ,  as  into  a  hat;  cf.  n(3ya. 
shikpualhdna  to  roll  in  the  mouth  an  object  not  protruding  from  it;  Kl. 
shikpualk&na. 

kuloyena  to  stir  up  a  liquid  in  a  vase. 

( b )  Verbs  in  -kma: 

goy^na,  pi  ginhi^na  to  go  into ,  intrude  into  the  lodge. 
huihie'na  to  run  around  within  a  building. 
kiwalhiena  to  cohabit  indoors. 
luya'na  to  go  in  a  circle  inside  a  wigwam, 
paya'na,  d.  papia'na  to  go  around  eating  indoors. 
shnay^na  to  fly,  flutter  around ,  as  a  captive  bird. 


-e'nashu  see  -ni. 
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-esll,  the  result  of  a  contraction  from  -4-ish  and  -4-ish ;  forms  con- 
crete  and  abstract  nouns  from  verbs,  as  follows : 

shutesh  maker ,  creator ;  from  shuffi-ish,  shuta'-ish. 

nge'sh  for  ng^-ish,  nkewish  arrow ,  missile ,  from  nk(^wa  to  break. 

tikesh  (Mod.)  argillaceous  soil. 

tchikesh  land  overflowed;  cf.  tchi^i  to  be  overflowed L 

shlum=dumfesli  grass  filling  gaps  in  the  lodge- walls. 

Idtesli,  piece  of  matting ;  from  luta  to  hang  down. 

-6sll,  see  -ash,  -ish. 

-eta,  see  -weta, 

-g,  see  -aga,  -k. 

-ga,  see  -aga,  -ka. 

-gakia'mna,  see  -kakiamna. 

-ga'llka,  see  -kanka. 

-gi,  see  -ki,  -lki. 

-ggi'dsha,  see  -kldsha. 

-ggl'ma,  see  -kfma. 

-gianki,  see  -gien. 

-gieil,  - akia ,  - kia ,  a  terminal  appearing  under  many  various  forms  and 
representing  in  fact  not  a  suffix,  but  an  agglutinated  pronoun  gianki  for 
oneself  in  one's  own  interest.  This  pronoun  originated  from  the  participle 
giank  of  gi  to  do,  perform,  act,  and  the  particle  i,  having  reflective  significa¬ 
tion,  appearing  also  in  suffixes  like  -ia;  thus  it  really  means  “  doing  for  one¬ 
self.”  The  more  frequent  abbreviations  of  -gianki,  -gianggin,  are  -gink, 
-kink,  -ginggi,  -kinki,  -gin,  -kin,  and  when  fully  reduced  to  the  shape  of  a 
verbal  suffix  combined  with  the  verbal  ending  -a :  -akia,  -agia,  aki,  -agi,  etc. 
Appended  to  verbs  in  -ala,  -la  this  suffix  appears  as  -lki,  -lgi,  q.  v. 
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(1)  The  suffix  is  appended  to  the  emphatic  form  of  personal  pronouns 
in  both  dialects : 

nu  7,  nutak  myself,  nutagianggi  for  myself 
at  ye,  a'tak  yourselves ,  a/takianki  for  yourselves. 

And  also  appears  in  certain  adjectives : 

tidshi  good,  tidshkianki  careful,  viz.,  “acting  well  for  oneself.” 

(2)  In  verbs  the  suffix  mostly  appears  in  the  form  -agia,  -akia,  -agi,  etc : 
shiulagia  and  shiulagien  to  collect  for  oneself ;  Mod.  shiolagianki,  con¬ 
tracted  into  shiu'lki,  shio'l^i. 

shnokakia  to  detest,  hate. 
hashashuakia  to  converse  with. 
salakia  to  miss  from  one’s  company. 

(3)  In  a  series  of  verbs  in  -kia,  -gia  the  function  of  the  suffix  is  simply 
that  of  a  factitive  -ka,  -ga,  with  the  particle  -i-  inserted.  This  particle  gives 
it  the  locative  meaning  of  in  place  or  at  that  place,  on  the  spot. 

lakia,  shl&kia  to  lay,  spread  against  a  wall  etc., 
n^utagia  to  burn  at  the  bottom  of  a  cooking-vase, 
shnuikia  to  build  a  fire  on  the  spot. 
shui%ia  to  carry  on  one's  shoulder. 
tch&kia  to  put  into  the  mouth. 

-gin,  see  -gien. 

-gish.  see  -kish. 

-gsll,  see  -kish,  -ksh. 

-guish,  see  -kuish. 

-ll-,  see  Infixes. 

-lia,  verbal  suffix  forming  intransitive  and  transitive  verbs  from  verbal 
roots  or  bases.  In  some  instances  the  -h-  may  be  an  epenthetic  sound,  as 
in  paha  to  exsiccate,  for  pa-a;  but  in  the  majority  of  verbs  the  suffix  points 
to  an  act  etc.  being  done  upon,  on  the  top  of  something,  and  -h-  can  be  thrown 
out,  especially  when  standing  after  a  consonant.  This  terminal  is  especially 
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frequent  after  1-  and  t-,  and  seems  to  be  a  contraction  of  -hia,  -a  being  the 
declarative,  verbifying  suffix,  and  hi  the  particle  hi,  i,  “on  the  ground.” 

telha,  tffia  to  look  upon ,  to  overlook. 

llha,  ila  to  lay  down  upon;  cf.  ilhi  to  carry  inside. 

skulha  to  lie  on  the  top  of;  cf.  skul^a  to  he  prostrate ,  to  sleep. 

stflha  to  put  a  string,  rope,  belt,  etc.  on  oneself. 

tchiaha  to  heat  over  the  fire  (liquids  only). 

shatnalha  to  heat  the  cooking-stones  for  baking. 

klallia,  klala  hail  is  falling. 

net’ha,  n^ta  to  place ,  put  something  sheet-like  upon. 
shle't’ha  to  cover  with ,  said  of  mantles  etc. 

-hi,  suffix  forming  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  from  verbal  stems. 
It  has  the  same  origin  as  the  suffix  -i,  and  often  alternates  with  it  by  losing 
-h-,  but  is  not  quite  identical  with  it.  The  function  of  -hi  may  be  specified 
as  pointing  to  an  act  or  motion  toward  or  into  the  lodge,  dwelling,  house  of 
somebody  or  of  oneself,  that  of  homeward;  the  location  upon  the  ground 
indicated  by  the  particle  hi,  i  being  also  the  floor  of  the  Indian  lodge.  This 
suffix  often  becomes  emphasized,  and  is  chiefly  appended  to  verbal  stems  in 
-1,  -t,  like  the  suffix  -ha.  Of.  -i. 

spulhi,  spuli  to  lock  up,  said  of  one  person;  cf.  flhi. 
telhi  to  look  or  peep  into  a  lodge,  a  house,  etc. 
gulhi,  gull,  plur.  kilhi  to  enter,  pass  into,  go  into. 
hulhi,  hulhe  to  run ,  rush  into ,  inside  of  the  lodge, 
gtilhi  to  report ,  announce  at  one’s  house, 
puffihi  to  throw  down  into  the  lodge, 
skilhi  to  crawl  into  a  hole,  den. 

-hi&'lia,  - hiena ,  see  -^na. 

-hliya,  see  -uya. 

— i,  -i,  a  suffix  frequently  found  in  verbs  as  well  as  in  nouns  and  adverbs 
Its  function  is  not  well  defined  or  circumscribed,  but  may  be  generally  de¬ 
scribed  as  localizing  or  locative.  When  appended  to  nouns  it  is  simply  the 
particle  i,  hi;  cf.  hi  in  Dictionary;  when  suffixed  to  verbs  it  is  derived  from 
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it.  The  original  function  of  -i,  however,  is  not  always  apparent  in  the 
derivatives  given  below,  for  many  of  them  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  human 
or  animal  body.  Cf.  suffix  -hi. 

1.  Locative  suffix  -i  occurs  chiefly  in  topographic  terms  and  local  names, 
and  forms  the  locative  case  of  substantives  designating  settlements,  islands, 
rocks,  livers,  brooks,  islands;  also  composes  locative  case-postpositions,  as 
-kshi,  -ksaksi,  and  many  particles.  Appended  to  the  nominal  forms  of  the 
verbs  it  assumes  temporal  function;  cf.  29,  19.  20.  Examples:  tchi'shi  in  the 
camp ;  st^kishi  where  the  door  is;  Mbakualshi,  Ndwapkshi,  etc. 

2  Substantives  in  -i.  Some  are  derived  from  verbs  or  are  verbs  made 
into  nouns.  They  form  the  oblique  cases  in  -am.  at,  or  -tat,  etc.  Those 
in  which  -i  alternates  with  -e  were  mentioned  under  suffix  -e.  Several  of 
their  number  are  terms  for  parts  of  the  animal  body;  others  are  animal  and 
plant  names. 

(a)  Parts  of  the  animal  body:  laki  forehead ,  a/pakli  hip ,  tcha'-i posteriors, 
tdki,  Mod.  tsdnki,  tsdn^i  horn. 

(b)  Names  of  animals:  mu-i  woodchuck,  shud-i  white-tailed  deer. 

(c)  Names  of  plants:  kla'pi,  species  of  rush,  pa'ni,  species  of  tall  grass , 
lulsi,  species  of  Sagittaria,  widshfpi  Mod.  for  widshibam  Kl.,  species  of  lacus¬ 
trine  reed,  ma-i  bulrush. 

( d )  Other  nouns:  kta-i  rock ,  stone ,  vurni  cache,  kla'pki  red  paint,  tchuyi 
bottom  of  vase,  mallui  rabbit-net,  kukui  brother  of  grandparent,  mdt’hli  key -hole. 

3.  Adjectives  in  -i  are: 

tchmuyuksi  unkempt,  pumuksi  having  frizzy,  crisped  hair. 

Pronouns  in  -i  are: 

hunt  and  liuki  he  by  himself,  she  by  herself. 

4.  Adverbs  in  -i  are  not  frequent,  but  show  throughout  a  signification 
which  was  originally  locative: 

atf,  dti,  d-ati  distantly,  far  off ;  high  up. 

ku-i  away  from,  on  the  other  side. 

ku-i,  k6-i  badly,  mischievously. 
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pelui  down ,  down  in,  further  away ;  cf.  tupdlui. 
pl&-i  up,  high  up,  above,  on  high. 

5.  The  verbal  suffix  -i  in  some  instances  alternates  with  -e,  q.  v.,  forms 
transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  from  other  verbs,  and  also  occurs  in  several 
compound  suffixes,  as  -!gi,  -61i  (-uli,  -ole),  -peli  (-p’li),  -ui  (-wi),  etc.  We 
have  to  distinguish  between — 

(a)  The  -i  equivalent  to  -hi,  as  in  gull  etc.;  cf.  -hi. 

(i b )  The  -i  as  an  abbreviation  of  -ya,  -fya,  as  in  gdlkai  for  gelkaya,  ne-i 
for  ne'ya,  shui  for  shuya;  cf.  -aya,  -ya. 

(c)  The  suffix  -i  used  with  reference  to  an  act  or  status  of  the  human 
or  animal  body.  Examples: 

aishi  to  secrete;  refl.  sha-ishi  to  keep  as  a  secret. 

a  wisi  to  digest  food. 

kafli  to  gird  oneself. 

kuatchaki  to  bite  in  the  hair. 

pui  to  cut  in  fringes,  to  fringe. 

tchuli  and  tchulia  to  put  a  shirt  on. 

A  few  verbs  are  inflected  simultaneously  in  -a  and  in  -i,  there  being  a 
shade  of  difference  in  the  signification  of  the  two:  hinua  to  fall  upon  some¬ 
thing,  hlnui  to  fall  on  the  ground,  soil;  gel%alka  and  gdl^algi,  vulina  and  vulfni, 
pdkslia  and  pdkshi,  q.  v. 

Other  verbs  change  their  -a  to  -i  in  some  of  the  verbals,  as  nuta  to  burn, 
nuti'sh  the  burning,  nutl'sht  having  been  burnt;  ma/sha  to  be  sick,  etc. 

-i'a,  -iya,  a  verbal  suffix  not  to  be  confounded  with  -ia,  because  always 
accentuated  upon  the  -1-,  which  is  the  particle  i  used  in  a  personal  sense: 
for  somebody,  or  in  the  interest  of  somebody.  It  is  confined  to  transitive  verbs 
only,  and  alternates  with  -da  only  when  that  suffix  is  appended  exception¬ 
ally  to  transitive  verbs.  The  “somebody”  or  indirect  object  pointed  at  by 
is  not  always  made  mention  of  in  the  sentence  in  which  the  verb  is  used. 

elktchma  to  lay  down  for  somebody  on  one's  way ;  cf.  dlktcha. 
kinshipkfa  to  beckon  somebody  to  come;  kinshipka  to  point  at. 
nutuvakia  to  throw  for  and  toward  somebody. 
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sbapia,  shapiya  to  inform  somebody  of;  shapa  to  tell ,  apprise. 

shlanfya  to  spread  out  for  somebody. 

shnukia  to  seize  for  somebody;  shnuka  to  seize. 

shuima,  dissim.  shuinea  to  sing  for  somebody;  shuma  to  sing. 

shutfa,  shutiya  to  make  for  some  one;  shuta  to  make. 

vutikapkia  to  stick  out  the  tongue  at  somebody;  cf.  vutikapka. 

A  special  class  of  verbs  in  -ia  are  those  pointing  to  doing  something  in 
sight  of  another  to  deceive  or  fool  him,  or  to  indicate  an  act  by  gesture. 

shakemia  to  play  treacherously  or  deceptively;  cf.  shakema  to  play. 
shatashpapkia  to  make  the  gesture  of  washing  one's  face  ;  cf  tedsha  to  wash. 
shelaktchia  to  indicate  throat-cutting  by  gesture ;  cf.  laktcha  to  cut  the  throat. 

-ia,  ~ya  (No.  1),  verbal  suffix,  unaccented,  but  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
accented  -fa,  -iya  Among  the  great  variety  of  verbs  exhibiting  this  suffix 
the  only  characteristic  which  they  have  in  common  is  that  they  refer  to  the 
subject  of  the  verb.  These  verbs  are  transitive  as  well  as  intransitive  and 
are  derived  from  other  verbs.  One  of  them,  tchil/ia,  means  to  place  upon  the 
ground;  the  adverbial  idea  upon  the  ground  being  expressed  by  the  i  of  the 
radix,  and  not  by  the  -i-  in  the  suffix  -ia. 

( a )  Intransitives  in  *ia,  -ya : 
kimalia  to  feel  pain,  to  smart. 
mahia  and  smahia  to  cast  a  shadow. 
mekia  to  be  or  become  a  dotard. 
ninia  to  flap  the  wings. 

shlamia  to  be  a  mourner. 
smukia  to  take  a  mouthful. 
shn^ya,  tchndya  to  run  straight  out. 
tchuya  to  melt;  cf.  tchokpa,  tchutchdya. 

(b)  Transitives  in  -ia,  -ya: 
alahia,  dlaya  to  point  out ,  to  show. 
ihia  to  pick  out,  choose,  select. 

Igiiya  to  pick  berries,  to  shuck. 
ndsakia  to  close  up,  as  an  opening, 
shatchl^amia  to  paint  one’s  face  or  body  white. 
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tkuya  to  rub  slightly  with  fingers. 

tchiffiya  to  give ,  hand  over  something  liquid  or  soft 

utatchkia  to  place  a  cover  upon. 

-ia  (No.  2),  a  nominal,  unaccented  suffix  which  seems  to  form  diminu¬ 
tives  and  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  -iaga,  -iag,  -iak,  though  only  a  small 
number  of  bird-names  proves  its  existence. 

kuitchia,  kuitsia,  probably  species  of  grebe. 
titakia  swallow ;  Mod.  for  titak  Kl. 
tuitia  young  duck. 

-ia'na,  see  -&ia. 

-ie'ga,  see  -^ga, 

-ie'na,  see  ^na. 

-i'ga,  -ika.  The  verbs  in  -iga,  -ika  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  those 
in  -iga,  -ika  as  the  verbs  in  -aga,  -uga  to  those  in  -aga,  -uga;  cf.  suffix  -aga. 
The  suffixes  -iga,  -iga  are  combinations  of  the  factitive  -ga,  -ka  with  -i-, 
which  is  either  (1)  the  locative  or  (2)  the  personal  particle  i,  reflecting  upon 
the  subject  of  the  verb.  In  sheshatuika  the  -f-  belongs  to  a  suffix  now  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  word-stem;  -ka  is  the  real  derivational  suffix.  The  verbs  in 
-iga  are  formed  from  other  verbs  and  are  transitives  as  well  as  intransitives; 
cf.  -liga. 

-i-  personal: 

shawiga  to  be  irate,  in  a  wrath. 

shiukiga  to  kill,  as  birds  etc.;  cf.  shiulda  to  kill  for  somebody. 

-i-  locative: 

lshiklakufga  to  frame  a  shed,  lodge  by  means  of  rods  etc. 
shluyakiga  to  whistle,  as  a  tune, 
spatchiga  to  twist;  to  ring  a  door-bell. 

-iga,  -ika.  For  the  origin  of  the  unaccented  suffix  -iga,  see  -iga.  It 
forms  transitives  and  intransitives,  often  forms  compounds  with  other  suf- 
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fixes,  cf.  shnakptiga;  and  -ga,  -ka  gives  a  factitive  signification  to  the  verbs 
composed  with  it. 

aniga,  anfka  to  advise  one  to  help  oneself  to;  cf.  ana. 

kedshika  to  tire  out ,  to  become  tired;  cf.  kedsha  to  be  unable. 

shfnshi^a  to  crowd  each  other. 

ska'-ika  to  walk  backward. 

shnakptiga  to  seize  with  tongs. 

utcha-ika  to  grasp  by  the  handle  or  long  end. 

wfdshika  to  be  stingy ,  avaricious. 

-i'ya,  see  -da,  -fa. 

-hi,  - e'%i ,  a  compound  verbal  suffix  conveying  the  idea  of  local  super¬ 
position,  location  above,  and  answering  to  our  over,  above ,  on,  or  over  the  top 
of,  resting  or  remaining  above  somebody  or  something,  or  moving  over  the 
top  of  some  object.  The  suffix  has  the  penult  long  through  accentuation 
and  forms  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  from  other  verbs. 

etle'^i  to  lay  across  and  on  top  of  another  long  object, 
heshlfyi  to  put  or  wear  a  garment  over  or  on  one's  shoulders. 
huyfki  to  jump  out  upon  the  shore  from  the  water. 
ipene'%i  to  lay  on  the  top  of  a  receptacle  already  filled. 
ktiwf^i  to  lift  or  post  up  above,  on  the  top  of. 

’mbutd%e  (for  himbutd^e)  to  jump  over  a  log  (hfmboks). 

ngangatfyi  to  play  leap-frog. 

shiwf^i  to  increase ,  become  stronger,  as  winds. 

spf^i  to  pull,  draw  out  upon  something. 

telf^i,  lukantfyi  to  look  over  something. 

tinfyi  to  rise  (sun,  moon) ;  to  go  uphill. 

winf^i,  Mod.  vuf%in  to  surpass ,  excel. 

-izie'a,  see  -%ida. 
see  -%ida. 

-i'na,  a  suffix  of  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  implying  departure, 
separation,  or  removal  of  the  verbal  subject  or  object  from  the  one  speak¬ 
ing  or  from  the  indirect  object.  It  is  a  compound  of  -na,  q.  v.,  and  the  par- 
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tide  i,  hi  on  the  ground ,  and  points  therefore  to  a  motion  either  along  the 
ground  or  downward  to  the  ground.  The  suffix  is  frequently  used  to  form 
derivatives  from  verbs  in  -la  (  ala)  and  in  -li,  -If,  although  to  establish  a 
suffix  -lina  would  hardly  be  justifiable.  Cf.  -wina. 

ivvina  to  place ,  put  down  into;  cf.  iwa. 

yiulina  to  send  over  the  edge ,  push  off  from. 

kituma  to  pour  down  on,  into;  cf.  kitua  to  pour  on. 

nde-ulina  to  fall  down  from;  cf.  nd^-uli. 

nelina  to  scalp ,  flay ;  from  m'l,  ne'l  fur,  animal  skin. 

nge-ishlina  to  make  arrows  from;  ng^-ishla  to  make  arrows. 

tpulina  to  drive  off,  oust  from;  tpuli  to  drive  out. 

tulma  to  leave  behind  many  objects;  cf.  tulha. 

vutokelina  to  fall  down  from  when  hurt,  shot,  or  drunk. 

-insha,  a  suffix  verbifying  the  verbal  indefinite  in  -sh  of  verbs  in  -ina, 
-ina  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  -ansha  does  the  verbal  of  verbs  in  -na, 
-ana,  -ena.  The  functions  of  both  suffixes  are  the  same,  except  that  -insha 
gives  the  additional  idea  of  starting  away  from  the  water,  or  prairies,  open 
places. 

guikinsha  to  start  away  from  water  etc. 
huikinsha  to  run  away  from  the  river  etc. 
hushlmsha,  tilmdsha  to  leave  at  home,  in  the  camp. 

-ip,  see  -p. 

-i'pa,  suffix  occurring  mainly  in  transitive  verbs.  It  is  composed  of  the 
suffix  -i  as  found  in  the  verbs  in  -ia,  and  of  the  verbal  suffix  -pa  intimating 
a  motion  toward  the  verbal  subject.  The  function  of  -ipa  is  to  show  removal 
from  somebody  or  some  place  toward  the  one  speaking  or  acting,  or  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  so. 

gahi'pa,  ga-ipa  to  catch  breath  with  a  grunt. 
pudshipa  to  pull  out. 

shulshipa  to  take  off,  as  a  ring,  from  one's  own  finger, 
udshlpa,  idshipa,  ludshipa  to  strip,  take  off  from ;  cf.  idsha. 
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-ipka,  -ipka,  a  suffix  chiefly  found  in  intransitive  verbs;  it  conveys 
the  idea  of  approaching,  coming  toward,  nearing  the  verbal  object,  often 
the  one  who  speaks  or  is  supposed  to  speak.  It  may  refer  to  acts  or  proc¬ 
esses  performed  at  a  distance,  in  close  contiguity  or  vicinity,  or  on  some 
person’s  body.  Sometimes,  however,  the  ending  -ipka  is  the  result  of  a 
contraction,  and  then  -pka  is  the  suffix,  not  -ipka;  cf.  gaka-ipka  from  gaka- 
yipka  (Dictionary,  p.  33),  and  shne-lpka  to  kindle  a  camp-fire  habitually ,  wffiich 
presupposes  a  verb  shndya.  Cf.  -pka. 

The  forms  -lpkam,  -ip%eni,  etc.  and  -Ipkash,  -ip^ash  are  sometimes 
oblique  cases  of  the  participles  or  verbal  adjectives  of  verbs  in  -i,  some¬ 
times  of  verbs  in  -a.  Cf.  -tko,  which  is  the  form  of  their  subjective  case. 

hantchipka  to  suck  out  of  a  person’s  body, 
huntchipka  to  fly  toward. 
kidshipka  to  have  the  waterbrash. 
lay  ipka  to  take  aim  at  somebody, 
pakluipka  to  bark,  howl  at  from  a  distance, 
shikudshipka  to  lean  on  a  support. 
tilb'dshipka  to  see  somebody  approaching 

tmshipka  to  rise  ;  said  of  sun,  moon,  because  they  seem  to  come  nearer 
after  rising;  cf.  tinshna. 

-ish,  -is,  -sh.  The  real  function  of  the  suffix  -ish,  abbreviated  -sh, 
has  been  pointed  out  under  the  heading  of  -ash  as  that  of  forming  active  or 
animate  nouns  from  verbs.  This  suffix  is  appended  directly  to  the  verbal 
basis  of  verbs  in  -a,  and  usually  remains  unaccented.  When  the  suffix  is 
accented,  -fsh  has  the  vowel  long,  and  in  the  two  following  instances  at  least 
is  the  result  of  a  contraction  from  -iash;  it  therefore  belongs  to  -ash  and  not 
to  -ish: 

guki'sh  act  of  climbing ;  from  guki  to  climb  up. 
nutl'sh,  nutish  conflagration ;  cf.  nuta  to  burn. 

A  shortened  pronunciation  of  -ish  is  that  of  -6sh. 

The  suffix  -ish  produces  nominal  forms  which  may,  according  to  their 
signification,  be  classified  as  follows: 
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1.  Verbals  descriptive  of  quality,  which  are  either  verbal  adjectives  or 
adjectives,  formed  from  attributive  verbs: 

pakish  eatable ,  serviceable  as  food;  from  paka  to  feed  on. 
shan%ish  raw,  uncooked;  from  shanki  to  be  raw. 
shkdntchish  pole-necked;  from  skontchna  to  stick  the  head  out. 
vushish  coward;  from  vusha  to  be  afraid. 
wawishish  productive  of  offspring;  from  waishi  to  generate. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  adjectives  sk^tish  left,  left-sided;  stelapkish 
right,  right-sided;  vultchfkish,  contracted:  vultchiksh  dolichocephalic. 

2.  Substantive  nouns,  or  names  of  inanimate  objects,  which  are  (1)  either 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  verb  from  which  they  are  derived  ( nomina 
acti),  or  (2)  serve  as  instrument,  tool,  or  means  to  the  one  performing  the 
action  of  that  verb. 

hukish  breath,  spirit;  from  huka  to  breathe. 
kailish  belt ,  girdle;  from  kadi  to  gird  oneself. 
kdkish  hump,  gibbosity ;  from  kilka  to  become  humpbacked. 
lem^-ish  thunder ;  from  lem&ia  it  thunders. 
lutish  round  fruit,  berry ;  from  luta  to  hang  down. 
side  wish  wind,  blast;  from  shl^wi  to  blow,  v.  intr. 
spuklish  sweat-lodge ;  from  spukli  to  perspire. 
shulotish  garment;  from  shul6ta  to  dress  oneself. 

Since  the  main  function  of  -ish  is  an  active  and  personal  one,  the  above 
nouns  can  be  regarded  as  things  personified  and  acting.  Indeed  in  English 
we  can  fitly  render  kailish  by  “girder,”  lutish  by  “ hanger-down ,”  shl^wish 
by  “blower,”  and  spuklish  by  “sweater.” 

3.  Substantives  in  -ish,  called  nomina  actoris.  These  nouns  designate 
animate  beings  which  perform  the  act  described  by  the  verb  more  than  once, 
constantly,  repeatedly,  or  habitually.  When  they  are  frequentative  or  usita- 
tive  nouns  they  generally  stand  in  the  distributive  or  reduplicated  form. 

bunuish  drinker ,  bubanuish  drunkard;  from  bunua  to  drink. 
nd^ndinish  prattler;  from  ndena  to  prattle,  speak. 
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pepuadshnish  spendthrift;  from  puedsha  to  throw  away. 

•  sheshatuish  store-keeper;  from  shdshatui  to  sell 
sheshtdlkish^rastofe;  from  shetol^a  to  consort. 
shishukish  fighter,  bully;  from  shiuka  to  beat ,  whip. 

Besides  these  are  several  terms  of  zoology  in  -ish,  the  roots  of  which 
have  become  obsolete,  viz:  k^-ish  rattlesnake ,  hfshtish  sucker  fish,  tchashish 
skunk ,  tchelish  hedgehog ,  and  others. 

4.  A  few  abstract  nouns  end  in  -ish:  lushlushlish  warmth,  from  lushlushli 
warm . 

-ita,  see  -ta. 

-i'ta,  accented  verbal  suffix  occurring  chiefly  in  intransitive  verbs,  and 
indicating  location  away  from  or  a  motion  toward  the  outside.  That  func¬ 
tion  of  its  component  -ta  which  indicates  distance  is  perceptible  in  it. 
gunita  to  go  or  be  beyond,  on  the  other  side  of 
kftita  to  burst,  explode. 
kshfta  to  escape  by  running  etc.  (Mod.), 
nitfta  to  be  open,  sore,  as  from  a  wound, 
shnekshita  to  save,  deliver  out  of 
tgatita,  tgutita  to  stand  outdoors. 

-ya,  see  -&ya,  -ia,  -ia. 

-ye'g’a,  see  -^ga. 

-ye'lia,  see  -^na. 

-yua.  The  verbs  in  -yua  are  derived  from  transitive  verbs  in  -ka, 
-ga  (-iika),  and  are  used  when  the  action  refers  to  a  few  objects  only.  In 
the  Dictionary  a  reciprocal  function  was  given  to  some  of  them,  but  this 
appears  to  be  secondary  to  that  of  a  few. 

idiiyua  to  give  kicks  to  a  few;  from  iduka  to  kick. 
ko-uy ua  to  bite  a  few,  or  each  other. 

ktuyua  to  hit  a  few,  to  hit  each  other;  from  ktiika  to  strike. 

stuyua  to  stab  a  few;  from  stuka  to  stab. 

uduyua  to  whip  a  few  or  each  other;  from  vuduka  to  beat 
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-k,  -g.  Whenever  gutturals  appear  as  final  sounds  of  a  word,  this 

is  very  often  due  to  the  dropping  of  a  vowel-sound  at  the  end  of  the  word 
or  to  the  transposition  of  sound  within  the  final  syllable.  The  various  in¬ 
stances  where  gutturals  figure  as  final  sounds  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Verbal  forms  sometimes  drop  the  declarative  -a,  as  in  gankank, 
hushtso'x,  shfug,  especially  in  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect. 

2.  The  participle  of  the  present  has  the  terminal  -ank,  -ink,  -unk  in  the 
Klamath  Lake  dialect. 

3.  Transposition  from  -ka,  -/a,  as  in  tapa%  leaf  for  tapka;  verb  tapka 
to  stand  out,  project. 

4.  The  gutturals  are  final  sounds  of  a  thematic  root,  as  in  laklak,  adverb 
of  laklakli  smooth,  level. 

5.  The  diminutive  nominal  suffix  -aga,  -ak,  -ag  in  an  abbreviated  form. 
Instances  of  this  will  be  seen  under  -aga;  but  we  can  add  ktchftchok  little 
bat,  for  ktchftchoaga.  — 

6.  Sometimes  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ke  is  abbreviated  into  -k,  as 
in  ik  thou,  or  the  verb  gi  to  be,  to  do,  to  say  into  the  same  sound;  cf.  lapik 
there  were  two  (of  them),  k&tak  to  tell  the  truth,  etc. 

7.  Substantives  in  which  fhe  final  -k  could  possibly  represent  a  real 
derivational  or  formative  suffix  are  the  following: 

ktchak  mother-of-pearl  shell  (abbre-  ne'k,  ndg,  plur.  ne'gsha  absent ;  cf. 

viated  from  ktcMlka).  nfwa,  nfukla. 

ktclnk  oar,  paddle.  st4mk  wasp. 

kii'k  penis;  from  kdka  to  pierce.  tapsnek  brain,  Kl. 

lak  hair  on  head;  cf.  141a.  t6k,  species  of  plant. 

l%ak  canoe-pole.  tsu4k,  species  of  plant. 

luk  grizzly  bear.  tsuk,  species  of  grass. 

ma'nk  fly.  wa'k,  w4k  arm,  limb  of  tree;  from  w4 

mulk  worm ,  maggot;  cf.  miilu  rotten  to  be  productive  (cf.  wdka  child,  off- 

wood  spring'). 

-ka,  -%a,  verbal  suffix  occurring  sometimes  also  in  the  shape  of  -€ka, 
-ga.  Like  -aga  and  -aga  it  forms  factitive  verbs,  this  term  to  be  taken  in  its 
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widest,  most  general  sense,  and  not  to  be  limited  to  transitive  verbs.  F rom 
the  other  verbal  factitive  suffixes  -aga,  -aga,  the  suffix  -ka  differs  only  by 
having  no  vowel  or  syllable  between  it  and  the  radix;  -ka  mainly  occurs 
in  short  verbs  of  two  or  three  syllables  and  forms  usually  verbs  from  other 
verbs,  rarely  from  nouns  or  particles.  The  power  of  the  suffix  -ka  can  best 
be  defined  as  directing  the  action  expressed  by  its  radix  to  a  certain  object, 
or  as  specializing  the  action  or  state.  Verbs  like  these  are  called  by  Span¬ 
ish  grammarians  verbos  aplicativos.  The  origin  of  our  suffix  lies  in  the  pro¬ 
nominal  radix  k-,  which  appears  as  ha,  he  and  hu,  some  of  its  derivatives 
having  been  enumerated  on  page  251. 

geka  to  set  out  from  one’s  lodge  etc. 

fshka  to  extract;  cf.  Idsha  to  cause  to  go. 

k^dshka  to  remove  out  of,  v.  trans.;  from  k^dsha. 

kilka  to  become  humpbacked ;  from  radix  of  kalkali  round. 

kui%a  to  recognize;  from  kui  far  of. 

lapka  and  tapka  to  project,  as  cheekbones. 

ni'lka  the  day  dawns;  cf.  niliwa. 

niu%a  to  drive  out  of  an  inclosure;  cf.  niwa. 

n^amka  nish  it  aches,  hurts  me. 

pa'ka  to  dry  out,  to  mahe  dry,  as  the  throat  (Mod.). 

puka  to  roast;  cf.  paha  to  dry. 

shil&ka,  sh%a  to  fall  sich;  from  shila  to  be  sick. 

shl&ka  to  watch,  keep  guard;  cf.  shlea  to  see. 

shn^ka  to  burn  through ;  cf.  nuta  to  burn. 

spuka  to  put  the  feet  out;  cf.  Ika  to  put  out. 

stapka  to  pound,  mash  up;  from  stap  stone  implement. 

stuka  to  shout  through  the  hands ;  from  stu  passage. 

til/a  to  drizzle  down ;  from  tila  to  overflow. 

-kakia'mna.  Words  showing  this  terminal  should  be  called  com¬ 
pound  words,  for  -kakiamna  is  not  properly  a  suffix,  but  a  verb,  and  the  first 
component  is  a  verbal  base  or  a  particle.  Only  when  these  compounds  are 
not  used  as  verbs,  but  as  particles,  may  -kaki&mna  be  regarded  as  a  suffix. 
As  a  verb,  kakiamna,  gakiamna  means  to  go  around ,  to  encircle,  surround  (see 
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Dictionary,  p.  33);  hence  in  the  words  below  it  has  the  sense  of  moving, 
traveling ,  or  going  around  an  object  or  objects,  and  occurs  in  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs. 

ginkakiamna  (1)  to  encircle  as  a  hollow  body ;  (2)  postp.  all  around . 

i-ukakiamna,  adv.  and  postp.,  around,  about,  in  the  vicinity. 

ipekakiamna  to  dig  while  going  all  around. 

kuakikakiamna  to  go  around  here  and  there  while  eating,  munching. 

ntultakakiamna  to  flow  around. 

shalkakiamna  to  go  or  climb  around  an  object. 

shatashkakiamna  to  pass  around  while  touching,  grasping. 

-ka'kua,  verbal  suffix  appended  to  verbs  of  motion.  It  indicates  a 
movement  or  swaying  back  and  forth,  to  and  fro,  and  is  nothing  else  but 
the  verb  gakua,  kakua  to  cross  over,  appended  in  suffix  form  to  verbal  bases. 

nutokakua  to  swing  to  and  fro,  referring  to  the  heavy  disk  on  the  pen¬ 
dulum. 

stilkakua  to  send  somebody  forth  and  back,  e.  g.,  as  messenger;  cf.  stil- 
kakuish,  Dictionary. 

vutdkakua  to  swing  to  and  fro,  referring  to  the  long  shape  of  a  pendu¬ 
lum,  stick  etc. 

-kaili,  -gani  is  a  terminal  appended  to  some  adjectives,  referring  to 
an  indefinite,  uncounted  number  of  objects,  and  differing  from  -kni.  -kani 
is  not  always  a  suffix,  but  sometimes  it  is  the  adjectival  suffix  -ni  appended 
to  bases  ending  in  -ka;  therefore  the  adjectives  in -kani  are  found  variously 
accented.  The  adjective  yanakanl,  e.  g.,  some  one  below,  forms  a  plural 
yanakanmi.  Others  belonging  here  are  kitchk&ni  (from  kitchka),  ndslffi- 
kani,  t%alampankani,  tumikani,  etc.,  and  some  of  the  numerals.  Cf.  Dic¬ 
tionary,  pp.  116.  117. 

-ka'llka,  or  -ganka  is  a  formative  suffix  found  only  in  intransitive 
verbs  or  transitive  objectless  verbs.  It  points  to  an  act  or  status  undergone 
while  walking  or  moving ,  and  thus  forms  a  class  of  ambulative  verbs  implying 
a  single  act,  or  the  repetition,  continuance,  and  steady  succession  of  acts  per¬ 
formed  while  in  motion.  These  verbs  describe  the  various  modes  of  walk- 
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ing,  running,  traveling,  rolling,  etc.;  -kanka  is  the  verbified  participle  -kank 
of  the  verbs  in  -ka,  -ga,  q  v. 

gankanka  to  be  on  a  hunt ;  cf.  gena  to  go. 
killikanka  to  speed  off ;  from  nkila  to  be  in  a  hurry. 
ldkanka  to  go  astray ;  cf.  lua  to  drift  about. 
ndakalkanka  to  pick  up  while  walking. 
sha-ulankanka  to  follow  constantly. 
shniulatchganka  to  glance  off  while  in  motion, 
shipalkanka  to  go  about  stinking ;  from  pilui  to  smell. 
tilankanka  to  move  omvard  by  rolling  oneself. 
vushdkanka  to  go  about  while  afraid  of;  cf.  vushish  terrified. 

-ki,  -gi.  This  is  the  verb  gi  used  in  its  various  acceptations  of  to  be , 
exist;  to  do,  perform ,  and  closely  connected  with  an  adverb  or  noun  preced¬ 
ing  it.  In  most  of  these  words  gi  could  be  written  as  a  separate  word. 

(1)  gi  to  be,  exist,  occurs  in: 

ka'gi,  kalki  to  disappear,  be  absent;  from  ka-i  not. 
laki  it  is  stolen,  gone ,  missing ;  from  1£,  h&,  gi. 
lushlushki  to  feel  warm ;  from  lushlush. 
p’laiki  or  p’lai  gi  to  be  at  the  culmination  point. 
sha'tki  to  be  tired,  exhausted. 
stagi  to  fill,  to  make  full ;  from  sta,  adv. 

Perhaps  ka/ltgi  and  ta^tgi  belong  here  also. 

(2)  gi  to  do,  perform,  occurs  in : 
nga'sgi  to  have  the  diarrhea;  from  ngash  belly. 
nkakgi  to  give  birth  to ;  from  nkak  top  of  head. 

It  also  forms  the  substantive  p’gishap  mother,  which  I  take  to  have  the 
literal  meaning  of  “generator.” 

-ke'dska,  see  -ki'dsha. 

-kia'miia,  see  -amna. 

-ki'dslia,  - ke'dsha ,  or  - ggidsha ,  suffix  found  only  in  intransitive  verbs 
and  the  causatives  formed  from  them.  It  indicates  a  special  circular  motion, 
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that  of  veering  or  revolving  around  a  real  or  assumed  center,  as  we  observe 
it  in  the  motion  of  eddies,  wheels,  slings,  or  the  circling  of  the  birds  of  prey. 
The  syllable  ki-  in  -kidsha  appears  as  a  radical  syllable  in  aggedsha  and 
some  other  verbs,  and  in  an  iterated  form  in  kedshamkedshalk^a,  As  for 
its  etymology,  it  represents  the  verb  kidsha  to  crawl ,  as  snakes,  lizards,  to 
swim  like  fish.  This  verb  really  means  to  move  sidewise;  it  is  composed 
of  tbe  prefix  ki-  and  the  verb  idsha.  From  a  large  number  of  verbs  in 
-kidsha  we  select: 

kiuggidsha  to  describe  circles ,  to  cause  to  turn. 

ktiwalkfdsha  v.  intr.  to  veer  around;  v.  trans.  to  make  revolve. 

muigfdsha  to  form  eddy. 

nakidsha,  naggidsha  to  circle,  float  in  the  air. 

niulgidsha  to  whirl  around. 

shtchukalkidsha  to  form  a  bend  or  bends  turns. 

talkidsha  to  rotate ,  gyrate. 

tunkfdsha  to  form  a  circle ,  as  the  rings  in  tree-trunks, 
tchishgidsha  to  form  a  whirlpool ,  vortex. 
wakidsha  to  make  a  complete  revolution. 

-kie'a,  see  -%ida. 

-kl  ma,  or  - ke'ma ,  - ggl'ma  forms  intransitive  verbs  only,  and  points 
to  something  going  around  or  encircling  some  round  object  in  a  level  plane, 
as  a  rim  encircles  a  basket,  vase,  etc.  The  syllable  ki-,  which  expresses  the 
idea  of  the  circle,  is  the  same  as  in  the  suffix  -kidsha.  In  some  instances 
the  verbal  suffix  -kl'ma  also  serves  for  the  nominal  form,  or  the  word  may 
be  used  as  a  postposition.  Cf.  the  suffix  -ma. 

aggl'ma  to  encircle ,  as  inanimate  things, 
gakfma,  plur.  ginki'ma  to  move  around  in  a  circle. 
taki'ma  to  form  a  ring ,  to  stand  in  a  circle. 

tunki'ma  (1)  to  follow  the  edge,  as  of  a  plate,  book;  (2)  postposition, 
all  around ,  e.  g.,  along  the  line  of  the  horizon. 

In  compound  suffixes  -kl'ma  also  occurs  in  the  words  l^akfmitko  hav¬ 
ing  wavy  lines ,  ktakimula  to  cut  off  a  round  portion.  A  suffix  -ke'mi  appears 
in  gake'mi  to  describe  a  turn  or  bend. 
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-kish,  -gish,  or,  in  contracted  form,  -ksh,  -gsh,  -ks,  is  a  nominal  suffix 
forming  substantives  and  adjectives  from  nouns  and  from  verbs.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  radix  ki,  gi  of  the  verb  gi  to  be,  exist ,  and  to  make ,  do,  perform, 
and  the  nominal  suffix  -sh,  -s,  and  has  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  an¬ 
other  suffix  -ksh,  -gsh  which  forms  substantives  also,  but  has  a  different 
origin.  Cf.  -kish  No.  4  and  -ksh.  Our  suffix  -kish  appears  in  the  following 
functions: 

(1)  -kish,  - gish ,  in  the  sense  of  dwelling  at,  living  in,  existing  in,  is  the 
verbal  indefinite  of  gi  to  exist,  live.  It  forms  some  adjectives  and  names  of 
tribes  or  nomina  gentilicia.  In  the  latter  the  oblique  cases  are  formed  from 
-kish,  but  in  the  subjective  case  -kish  is  usually  superseded  by  -kni.  Chiefly 
refers  to  animate  beings. 

amtchiksh  old,  ancient;  inverted  from  ma'ntcbgish. 
p’laikish  living  above;  for  the  more  frequent  p’laikni. 
shkishgish  tumblebug ;  lit.  “living  in  the  dung” 

Mdatokgish,  contr.  Mo'dokish  inhabitant  of  Modoc  Lake ,  and  Modoc 
Indian. 

Nushaltkagakish  dweller  at  the  head-waters  (of  Lost  River). 

(2)  -kish,  when  derived  from  gi  to  exist  and  referring  to  inanimate 
things,  is  found  in  substantives  descriptive  of  the  place,  area,  or  locality 
where  an  act  is  performed  or  a  state  undergone.  The  case-postposition 
-kshi,  Mod.  -gishi,  lit.  “where  it  exists,  lives”,  is  one  of  the  oblique  cases  of 
-kish.  Cf.  kuish. 

Alshishamksh,  for  Aishisham  kish  lodge  of  Aishish,  96,  23;  cf.  122,  16 

hashuakish  vegetable  garden ;  lit.  “sowing  place”,  from  hashua-a. 

luelkish  slaughtering  place;  from  luela  to  kill. 

otflks  dam  below  water;  from  utlla  to  lie  below. 

palkish  dry  river  bed;  from  pala  to  dry  up. 

pankoksh  for  pankuakish  ford ;  from  pankua  to  wade  through. 

stdkish  gate ;  from  stu  passage. 

shudshgish  fireplace;  from  shudsha  to  build  a  fire. 

shumalkish  mouth  of  river;  from  shumalka  to  empty  itself. 
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(3)  -kish  when  derived  from  gi,  in  the  sense  of  to  make,  do,  perform, 
forms  nouns  which  indicate  that  the  action  of  the  verb  is  done  by  means  of 
them;  that  they  serve  to  fulfill  the  purpose  expressed  by  the  verb,  though 
not  being  exactly  tools  or  instruments  in  our  sense  of  the  terms.  The  suffix 
for  these  is  -o'tkish,  which  is  a  compound  of  -kish.  In  some  instances  -kish 
can  be  rendered  by  “maker.” 

buno'kish  beverage ;  lit.  “drinking  object.” 

lmnaksh,  for  i-amnakish  neckwear;,  lit.  “thing  for  wear.” 

hashpkish  fodder ;  lit.  “  feeding-thing-for.” 

ldloksgish  gun ,  rifle ;  lit.  “fire-maker.” 

ne'-ulakgish  council-meeting ;  lit.  “decree-maker.” 

shipkgish  nose-ring ;  lit.  “  used  for  wearing.” 

ska'kish  heirloom ;  lit.  “thing  placed  apart.” 

s^olakgish  Kl.,  s^ulkish  Mod.,  Indianbed;  lit.  “thing  to  lie  down  upon.” 
tchunukish  vomitive ;  lit.  “  vomit-causer.” 

(4)  There  is  a  number  of  substantives  in  -ksh,  the  origin  of  which  is 
not  exactly  known.  In  shayuaksh,  waltkish,  widshfkish  the  ending  is  not 
-kish  but  -ish,  and  tupaks  younger  sister  is  abbreviated  from  tiipakship.  The 
following  may  possibly  owe  their  ending  to  a  transposition  of  sounds : 

hfmpoks  fallen  tree,  log;  cf.  hfnui. 

knuks  thread,  string. 

tchule'ks  meat ,  flesh ;  cf.  tchilala. 

-kla,  -akla.  This  verbal  suffix  is  a  combination  of  -ka,  -ga  which  forms 
factitive  verbs,  and  -ala,  the  meaning  of  which  is  very  indefinite  now,  though 
originally  it  must  have  pointed  to  a  downward  motion  along  the  body  or 
other  object.  Most  verbs  in  -kla  are  transitives  and  have  the  emphasis  on 
the  antepenultima. 

dmtakla  (for  ^mtkala)  to  carry  a  baby  on  one's  back. 
hashuakla  to  stay  in  company  of. 
nilakla  (for  nilka-ala)  to  appear,  said  of  daylight, 
niukla  to  confer  through  another ;  from  ndya  to  give. 
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shftuakla  to  wrestle  with . 

shlu kutakla,  spukiitakla,  stintakala  to  carry  a  child  on  the  hack ,  not  tied 
to  the  baby-board. 

-klli,  nominal  suffix  forming1  adjectives  and  tribal  names  from  nouns 
indicative  of  places,  regions,  localities,  rivers  etc.,  and  from  adverbs  of  loc¬ 
ative  signification.  The  suffix  can  be  circumscribed  by  ‘‘living  or  staying 
there,  inhabiting  that  locality,  to  be  found  in  that  locality”,  and  from  this 
is  derived  the  secondary  function  of  “proceeding,  coming,  arriving  from 
there,  being  a  native  of  that  spot  or  country”,  which  we  also  find  in  the 
Latin  ending  - anus ,  the  Greek  -/os’,  the  German  -er.  -kni  is  appended  more 
frequently  to  the  case- suffixes  and  case-postpositions  of  nouns  than  to  their 
subjective  case,  and  when  the  adjectives  in  -kni  occur  in  their  oblique  cases 
-kni  is  superseded  by  the  oblique  cases  of  -kish.  Tribal  names,  names  in¬ 
dicating  citizenship,  nomina  gentilicia,  are  adjectives  in  all  languages,  and  so 
are  they  here.  A  subdivision  of  the  nouns  in  -kni  are  those  in  -tkni,  q.  v. 

(1)  Formed  from  nouns  and  particles: 
atikni  stranger ,  alien,  foreigner. 

gitdkni  coming  from ,  native  of  a  place. 
y&nakni  inhabiting  lowlands  or  the  lower  course  of  a  river. 
kokagtalkni  coming  toward ,  from,  or  across  the  stream. 
nakush^enkni  living  near  the  dam ,  n&kiish. 
tapftankni  staying  in  the  rear  of 

tugshtakni  (for  tugshtalakni  or  tugshtatkni)  coming  from  or  native  of  the 
other  side. 

Also  in  three  numerals  of  the  cardinal  and  adverbial  series;  cf.  Nu¬ 
merals. 

(2)  Formed  from  local  names: 

F-ukshikni  Indian  (or  settler )  living  on  Upper  Klamath  Lake. 

Kiimbatkni  person  living  in  or  near  the  rocky  caves. 

Lbkuashtkni  Warm  Spring  Indian;  lit.  “Indian  of  the  Hot  Springs” 
Mbatokni  (for  M6atok-kni)  Indian  living  on  Moatok  Lake:  Modoc  Indian. 
Oreginkni  inhabitant  of  Oregon  State. 

Plaikni  highlander;  uplander  on  Sprague  River. 

Tchaka'nkni  Indian  of  the  service-berry  tract,  for  Tchak^e'nikni. 
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-ks,  see  -kish,  ksh. 

-ksh,  -ks,  - gsh ,  with  vowel  preceding.  A  number  of  words,  chiefly 
substantives,  exhibit  this  terminal  on  account  of  a  transposition  of  sounds, 
by  which  the  vowel  coming  after  the  guttural  was  placed  before  this  sound. 
All  of  them  are  derivatives  of  factitive  verbs  in  -ka,  -ga,  chiefly  intransitives. 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  -  kish,  -ksh. 

gutaksh  (for  gutkash)  minnow ;  from  giita  to  adhere. 

katagsh  (for  katkash)  chill  and  adj.  cold;  katka  to  he  cold. 

kelpoksh  boiling  heat,  and  adj.  hot;  kelpka  to  he  hot. 

mepoks  (for  mepkash)  company ;  mdpka  to  live  together. 

shla/yaks  (for  shla-ikash)  smoke;  shla'-ika  it  smokes. 

shakpaksh  (for  shakpkash)  plait  of  males ;  shakpka  to  braid  one's  hair. 

-ksh,  see  -ash,  -kish. 

-ksllka,  -ksga,  verbal  suffix  composed  of  the  verbal  factitive  suffix 
-ka,  -ga  appended  to  the  verbal  indefinite  suffix  -kish,  -gish,  -ksh.  It  can 
be  rendered  by  to  come  near,  to  attempt ,  to  do  almost,  forms  transitive  verbs 
only,  and  is  of  rather  frequent  occurrence.  In  its  function  it  approximates 
-uya,  -huya,  q.  v. 

ffi%akshka  to  attempt  to  give  a  name;  from  41%a. 
nishlakshka  to  come  near  killing  each  other ;  from  hishlan. 
ktoktakska  to  crop  the  hair ;  cf.  ktbktcha. 
kuakakshka  to  tear  off  only  a  piece  with  the  teeth. 
shlikska  to  come  near  hitting ,  shooting ;  from  shlfn  to  shoot. 

-kta,  suffix  forming  chiefly  transitive  verbs,  compounded  of  the  facti¬ 
tive  suffix  -aga  and  -ta,  which  forms  applicative  verbs  and  usually  refers  to 
persons  or  long  objects  standing  upright.  All  the  verbs  in  -kta  had  better 
be  considered  under  -ta;  some  of  them  are  nshakta  it  is  sticking,  shitchakta 
to  quarrel,  shnuyakta  to  singe ,  etc.  The  verb  shnahualpakta  to  raise  an  echo 
is  inverted  from  shnahualpka-ta. 

-kue'la,  a  suffix  forming  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  of  motion, 
with  the  idea  of  a  downward  motion  in  an  oblique  direction,  in  direct  contrast 
with  the  verbs  in  -wala,  q.  v.  The  suffix  contains  the  adverb  kui  or  ku,  which 
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implies  distance,  and  the  verbs  in  -kudla  mainly  refer  to  falling  or  moving 
down  hill  or  down  stairs. 

gekuela  to  go  downhill ,  to  descend. 
ktekue'la  to  slide  downhill. 
ktiukudla  to  hick  downhill  or  downstairs. 
makudla  to  encamp  on  the  hill-slope. 
nde-ukudla  to  fall  or  roll  downhill. 
shektakudla  to  play  at  sliding  downhill. 
wetkudla  to  flow,  run,  drip  down. 

-kuish,  - guish ,  the  preterital  form  of  the  nominal  suffix  -kish  No.  2, 
describing  place,  locality. 

maklakuish  former  camping-place ;  from  maklak-kuish. 
palkuish  ancient  river-bed ;  from  pala  to  dry  up. 

pukuish,  abbr.  from  pukguisli/orwer  roasting -place ;  from  puka  to  roast. 

-Xie'a,  -kiea,  is  the  verbal  suffix  -i% i,  -e'%i  preceded  by  one  of  the  vowels 
-a-  or  -i-  and  amplified  by  the  additional  suffix  -da,  -ia.  This  compound 
suffix  therefore  appears  in  the  forms:  -a%ida,  -akida,  -a^i'a,  -a^ia,  and  -i^ida, 
-i%ia,  -e-i^i,  -afyi  and  others;  it  forms  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  and 
points  to  an  act  performed  on,  over,  or  on  the  top  of,  refers  to  a  location  above 
another,  to  a  pre-eminence  or  surpassing  in  height,  position,  or  other  quality. 
It  also  forms  the  substantive  shuntoyakea-o'tkish  play-ball. 

ktiwia^ia  to  post  upon,  lift  upon  something, 
ngankatfyi  (for  ngankati%iea)  to  play  leap-frog. 
shampati^ida  to  jump  over  logs. 
sheatatalafyi  to  tilt  or  ride  at  seesaw. 
shekli^ida  to  hop  on  one  foot. 
shukligida  to  compete,  rival  in  hopping. 
shuteli^i'a  to  carry  on  one's  shoulder. 
shutuyakida  to  throw  at,  upon ,  on  the  top  of 
winfa^ia  Mod.  for  winf^i  Kl.  to  surpass,  excel. 

-1,  suffix  found  in  substantives,  especially  names  of  animals;  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  remnant  of  a  longer  suffix  (-ala,  -ala),  when  it  does  not  form  part 
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of  the  root,  as  in  spal  ocher ,  from  pala  to  become  dry.  We  find  it  as 
follows : 

yaii^al  white-headed  eagle;  cf.  yauyawa,  ya/ka. 
katchkal  tobacco ,  lit.  “mixture”,  from  katchaga  to  mix. 
kpel  tail;  cf.  kpa  poker. 

ske'l  mink,  Mod.  tchk^l ;  probably  from  skilhi  to  creep  into. 

Other  nouns  are:  k6-il  mountain  sheep,  yamal  or  kumal  pelican ,  napal 
egg,  ngu'l  jackass-rabbit,  taplal  loon,  trnokil  green  lizard,  tchinpal  shoulder. 

-la,  see  -ala. 

-la'la,  sufiix  forming  transitive  as  well  as  intransitive  verbs,  referring 
to  an  act  performed  at,  in,  or  near  the  fire.  The  word  lulukshtat  in,  at  the 
fire,  may  be  added  or  omitted,  but  originally  the  verbs  in  -lala  referred 
to  other  things  also  besides  fire,  and  seem  to  have  implied  nearness,  close 
contact  only. 

galala  to  reach  the  camp-fire,  or  place  in  which  to  pass  the  night. 

hulala  to  run  into  the  fire. 

il&la  to  set  to  the  fire ,  as  meat. 

kshalala  to  lie  near  the  fire,  or  to  place  near  it. 

ktululala  to  push  into  the  fire. 

nutolala  to  throw  into  the  fire. 

tchilala  to  boil  water,  or  in  the  water. 

wiulala  to  strike  a  blow  into  the  fire. 

-lali'na,  compound  verbal  suffix  implying  contiguity  or  contact  and, 
as  the  particle  -i-  indicates,  referring  also  to  a  motion  downward  or  on  ihe 
ground  (hi,  i ). 

gal  aim  a  to  walk  on  the  water’s  edge. 

yulalina  to  fall  over  an  edge,  said  of  water;  to  form  a  beach;  also  post¬ 
position:  along  the  brink  of. 

-lalo'na  or  -laluna,  a  suffix  combined  from  -lala  and  -6na,  -una  which 
implies  contact  or  close  contiguity,  and  by  the  particle  -u-  refers  either  to 
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distance  or  elevation  above  the  surface.  This  suffix,  like  -lala,  is  generally 
preceded  by  a  vowel,  and  forms  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs, 
ayulalona  to  dry  by  the  fire;  cf.  aw&la. 
ilaldna  to  have  something  around  the  fire ;  cf.  ilala. 
yulaldna  to  move  forth  and  bach ,  to  rub. 
kshelaluna  to  stand  along  the  shore,  said  of  plants, 
ktchi’hlaluna  to  creep  around ,  or  toward. 

’mpetlaldna  to  float  on  the  waters  surface. 
shekelaldna  to  cover  up,  fill  in,  as  a  hole, 
shektlaldna  to  skate. 

tilalhaluna  to  roll  something  over  and  over. 
udumlaldna  to  swim  away  on  the  water’s  surface. 

-laill,  see  -am. 

-lamna,  -lamna,  -alo/nna,  a  suffix  composed  of  -dla  and  -amna,  whicii 
forms  almost  exclusively  transitive  verbs.  It  conveys  the  idea  that  the 
action  of  the  verb  is  performed  upon  or  more  especially  across,  all  over  one’s 
or  another's  bach.  A  distinction  is  made  between  tulamna  to  carry  about  across 
one’s  back  and  tudshna  to  carry  on  one’s  bach. 

aishilam’na  to  secrete  about  one’s  bach  or  body. 
galaui’na  to  follow  behind  another, 
hashupat’lamna  to  strap,  tie  to  one’s  bach. 

hishplamna  to  lead,  drag ,  tow  by  means  of  a  rope  slung  over  the  back. 

piligalamna'fo  smear  on  somebody’s  bach. 

shepolamna  to  carry  on  one’s  back. 

shialamna  to  rub,  smear  on  one’s  bach. 

shna-ul&mna  to  spit  all  over  another’s  bach. 

tchAlamna  to  sit  with  the  bach  against  something;  cf.  tchla  to  sit. 

-lga,  see  -l%a. 

-Igi,  see  -lki. 

-11.  Together  with  -ni,  -li  is  the  most  frequent  suffix  employed  in 
forming  adjectives.  But  while  -ni  is  appended  to  the  simple  root  or  stem, 
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-li  is  affixed  to  adjectives  formed  almost  exclusively  by  iterative  reduplica¬ 
tion  of  the  root  which  invariably  ends  in  a  consonant  (exception,  see  «p. 
262).  This  consonant  has  coalesced  with  -l-  of  the  suffix  in  pdlpali  white , 
which  thus  stands  for  p&lpal-li.  The  adjectives  in  -li  describe  color,  sur¬ 
face-quality,  temperature,  or  external  shape,  and  the  word,  when  the  -li 
is  retrenched  from  it,  is  an  adverb.  Many  color  adjectives  exist  showing 
other  suffixes,  but  those  in  -li  are  the  true  and  original  color  adjectives. 
The  accent  usually  rests  on  the  penult,  though  it  often  recedes  to  the  ante¬ 
penult.  To  the  numerous  instances  of  adjectives  in  -li  given  on  p.  262 
we  add  the  following: 

litchlitchli  strong ,  robust ,  powerful. 
lushlushli  warm  (of  animal  heat), 
makma'kli  gray. 
patpatli  smooth ,  even ,  level. 
taktakli,  takta'kli  red ,  scarlet ,  crimson. 
taltali  (for  taltal-li)  running  straight. 

-li'ga,  - lika ,  verbal  suffix  forming  intransitive  verbs,  some  of  which 
have  passed  into  the  condition  of  transitives.  This  terminal  is  a  compound 
of  three  suffixes :  -ala,  the  locative  -i-,  and  the  factitive  -ga,  -ka ,  it  forms 
verbs  pointing  to  a  remaining  on,  upon,  or  near,  especially  near  the  water ,  on 
the  beach  or  shore ;  or  to  an  act  or  motion  performed  on,  upon,  or  near  some¬ 
thing,  especially  near,  on  the  brink  of  the  water. 

kiuliga,  n^iulfga  to  drip  or  drizzle  down,  to  fall  upon. 

laliga  to  stick  upon;  to  be,  remain  on;  to  be  on  the  water's  edge. 

pitlfga  to  smear,  daub  on,  as  pitch. 

shatelika  to  stick  up  on  one's  forehead;  cf.  t&lka. 

tah'ga  to  be  in  contact  with;  to  be  near  the  water. 

tgaliga,  liulfga  to  stand  at  the  water's  edge. 

tchaliga,  wawaliga  to  sit  near,  at  the  water,  river. 

-li'na,  see  -in  a. 

-lka,  see  -l^a. 

23 
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-lki-,  -Igi,  verbal  suffix  composed  of  -ala,  -la,  and  the  abbreviated 
-gien.  -gianggi,  -kianki  for  oneself.  Verbs  showing  a  vowel  before  -gien 
were  spoken  of  above,  cf.  -gien ;  some  of  the  verbs  belonging  here  are  as 
follows : 

galtchuflki  to  go  and  meet  somebody. 

gel^algi  to  reach  the  ground  when  descending,  climbing. 

gi'l%i  to  pass  through  oneself 

hushto'lki  to  heap  up ,  accumulate  for  oneself 

klukalgi  to  haul ,  fetch ,  come  for  something. 

shio'lki,  shiu'lki,  shio'l/d  to  gather ,  contracted  from  shiulagien. 

-Ixa,  - Ika ,  -Iga  or  - leka ,  -dl%a  is  a  frequent  suffix  of  verbs,  transitive  as 
well  as  intransitive,  the  former  being  chiefly  of  the  objectless  class.  Many 
of  them  have  to  be  considered  as  verbs  in  -ka,  -ga,  which  suffix  is  appended 
to  verbs  or  stems  in  -ala,  -al,  -ala;  others  are  in  fact  verbs  in  -ual^a,  q.  v. 
In  gataral^a  to  go  around  something,  -l^a  stands  for  -n%a  (gatanma-ka).  The 
form  -l^a  is  more  frequent  than  -lka  and  the  others  above  mentioned.  The 
rather  indefinite  function  of  this  suffix  is  to  direct  the  action  of  the  verbal 
basis  upon  a  distinct  object  upon  the  same  ground  or  level,  a  downward  mo¬ 
tion  being  implied  in  many  instances. 

dtya,  nel^a  etc.  to  lay  down  upon,  to  deposit. 
gfl^a  to  pass  over  a  spot  while  stepping  on  it. 
gutal%a  to  pass  into,  to  enter ;  cf.  guta. 
yul^a  to  strike ,  come  down,  said  of  missiles. 
kftlSka  to  pour  dovTn,  as  rain;  cf.  kitita. 
kpul^a  to  drive  off;  cf.  puel^a  to  throw  down. 
maklg^a  to  strike  camp  for  the  night. 
mbiitl^a  to  jump  or  leap  down. 
ptchi'kl^a  to  caress  by  patting. 
shemtchdl/a  to  find  out ,  discover. 

shnah'lga  to  blow  noisily  against,  upon,  above,  said  of  the  wind 
stipfile^a  to  turn  upside  down. 
udshfkl^a  to  fall  when  stumbling. 
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-Ish,  -Is  forms  nomina  verbalia  by  means  of  the  universal  nominal  suffix 
- sh ,  -s  from  verbs  in  -ala,  -la,  which  have  partially  become  obsolete.  The 
words  belonging  here  may  be  classed  as  well  under  -sh  as  under  -lsh. 

kakno'lsh  parflesh ,  shin-armor. 

luatpishlalsh  death-lament;  from  luatpishlala  to  mourn  over. 
shawalsh  arrow-head;  from  sha-ula  to  place  at  the  end  of. 
she'llualsh  warfare ,  war ;  from  shellual  to  make  war. 
shua'kalsh  sleeve. 

tupalsh  persimmon ;  cf.  tupesh  dough ,  soft  substance. 

-m.  Substantives  in  -m  preceded  by  a  vowel  other  than  a,  a  (-am, 
-lam,  -am)  are  not  frequent  and  seemingly  all  monosyllabic.  This  suffix 
seems  to  be  the  remnant  of  a  longer  one,  and  in  the  case  of  lgum  is  a  pos¬ 
sessive  case  (for  lguam).  We  add  two  terms  in  -am  with  difficult  etymology, 
kia'm/s^;  cf  kidsha  to  swim,  ka'mat  bach. 
lgum  coal ,  burnt  wood;  from  lgu  blach  paint. 
pum  beaver 

spurn  female  of  the  ska' -bird. 

shum,  sum  mouth;  cf.  si  mouth ,  tooth  in  Californian  languages, 
wita/m  blach  bear. 

-ma,  suffix  occurring  frequently  in  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs, 
and  pointing  either  (1)  to  an  act  performed  or  state  undergone  upon  the 
ground  or  on  a  level  plane,  as  lying  about,  spreading  around;  or  (2)  to  a 
curvilinear  motion  made  upon  the  ground,  on  the  body  or  some  other 
object,  or  in  the  air.  This  suffix  forms  many  compound  suffixes,  as  -kl'ma 
-maga,  -ma'shka,  -mawa,  -meni,  -mfa,  -mla,  -m’na,  etc.  Ma  also  occurs  in 
substantives,  as  in  kashma  (a  plant-species);  with  -i-  inserted  in  shatchl^amia 
to  paint  oneself  white. 

(1)  dma  to  hand  over,  as  a  babe  tied  to  the  board, 
ke'ltama  to  let  fall,  drop  upon  the  ground, 
ktuyiima  to  cut  into  many  pieces. 
kuyuma  to  be  muddy. 

ldshma  not  to  discover  on  the  spot  where  sought  for. 
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skupma  to  vanquish ,  conquer. 

tchuyoma  to  he  idle,  to  lounge  about. 

udama,  vudama  to  cover  with  something  thin. 

(2)  gama  to  grind ,  to  crush,  to  mash  fine. 
sha-utama  to  wrap  around  oneself. 
shuadshamtchma  to  wag  the  tail. 
shuteloma  to  smear  upon  one's  body. 
tchatchakma  it  is  hazy  weather,  Mod. 
tchema  to  fracture,  break,  as  a  limb, 
tehiptchima  to  drizzle  down  in  atoms, 
wapil’ma  to  wrap,  tie ,  wind  around  an  object. 

-lll’na,  -mna  or  -rri&na,  with  another  vowel  than  a-  preceding,  has 
been  analyzed  under  -amna,  q.  v ,  and  like  this,  points  to  the  act  of  coming 
or  being  around,  upon,  above,  of  surrounding  etc.  Cf.  also  -lamna;  their  dis¬ 
tributive  form,  see  p.  273. 

hishpla'mna  to  drag  by  means  of  a  string  over  the  shoulder ;  red.  of 
shepoldmna. 

kpuyumna  to  revolve  in  the  mouth ,  to  masticate. 

-mCiii,  -  m'ni,  suffix  composed  of  -ma  and  -na,  the  locative  suffix  -i 
being  substituted  to  the  -a  of  -na;  -mSni  expresses  a  winding  around  somer 
thing,  and  is  also  met  with  in  the  substantive  k(hn’ni  vine,  creeping  plant. 

gam&ii  to  wind  around,  climb  by  going  around,  to  dodge. 
ham8ni  to  attempt,  to  try;  lit.  “to  try  around.” 
huniimgni  to  fly  up  by  turns,  ko'shtat  upon  a  pine  tree. 

The  same  suffix  also  composes  the  verb  hushamnitamna  to  shrug  the 
shoulders  continually. 

-Ditch)  - mtcha ,  -mtchi,  see  -ptchi. 

-11  is  a  suffix  occurring  in  a  restricted  number  of  verbs  and  nouns,  all 
short  and  mostly  monosyllabic.  This  suffix  -n  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  and 
is  probably  in  most  instances  the  rest  of  an  apocopated  -na,  -ana,  -ina  etc 
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Ndan  three  is  abbreviated  from  ndani;  te-in  recently ,  from  te-ini  new ,  recent; 
tapitan,  wigatan  and  other  postpositions  in  -tan  stand  for  tapftana,  wigatana. 

1.  Verbs  in  -n  are  chiefly  intransitives,  and  lose  this  suffix  in  several  of 
their  inflectional  forms,  like  the  verbs  in  -na;  cf.  pa-uk  for  eating  (from  p&n), 
shla't!  shoot  ye!  from  shlin,  a't.  See  Paradigm  below. 

ktchan  to  masticate.  shlin  to  shoot ,  wound. 

kapen  to  cool  down.  t’shin  to  grow  up. 

l*an  to  form  waves.  ukidshlin,  v.  intr.  to  blow ,  pass ,  or 

pan  to  eat,  feed  upon.  waft  through. 

p’lin  to  become  fat.  vulan  to  watch  fish  at  ice-holes. 

shmpelan  to  make  fat.  we'n  to  freeze. 

2.  Substantives  in  -n.  A  few  of  the  nouns  below  appear  to  be  parti¬ 
cipial  forms,  but  of  the  majority  the  derivation  is  unknown. 

kan  urine-bladder.  tintan  bell ,  from  udlntena. 

ka'nkan,  k^nekan  gray  squirrel.  vu'n  elk,  from  vu-iia  to  halloo;  lit. 
kshun  hay ,  from  ksh^na.  “hallooing  (deer).” 

kakan  a  bird-species.  wan  yellow  or  red  fox. 

pshfn  night-time. 

-lia,  a  suffix  of  a  more  abstract  nature  than  most  others  in  Klamath, 
forms  nouns  and  verbs,  and  as  a  verbal  suffix  is  very  frequent.  It  is  derived 
from  the  same  radix  as  the  prefix  n-,  the  verbs  n^ya,  n^wa,  nainaya  etc.,  all 
of  which  refer  to  something  thin,  sheet  or  string  like,  or  to  something  ex¬ 
tending  along  the  ground  into  distance  as  far  as  the  horizon. 

1.  -na  as  a  case-suffix  expresses  direction,  and  is  called  by  me  the  suffix 
of  the  transitional  case:  to,  toward,  in  the  direction  of.  Cf.  Inflection  of 
the  Substantive.  It  also  serves  as  a  suffix  to  particles :  ina,  ydna,  rnuna, 
tuna,  etc. 

2.  -na  as  a  nominal  suffix  is  related  to  the  adjectival  -ni,  and  occurs  in 
the  following  substantives,  some  of  which  have  probably  been  verbs  at  first: 

klana,  species  of  a  root  or  tuber. 
yafna  mountain,  yaina-aga  hill;  cf.  y&na. 
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lSmuna  ground ,  bottom ,  depth. 
tchudkgna  cotton-tail  rabbit. 
wakshna  moccasin. 

3.  -na  as  a  verbal  suffix  is  appended  only  to  transitive  and  intransi¬ 
tive  verbs  describing  or  considered  to  describe  motion,  and  there  are  many 
instances  where  the  simple  form  and  the  form  in  -na  occur  simultaneously. 
Verbs  of  motion  in  which  -na  is  found  are  those  of  taking,  throwing,  giving, 
conferring,  walking,  flying,  traveling  by  water  or  land,  etc.,  and  also  those 
expressing  motion  of  the  air  produced  by  sound,  as  calling,  hearing,  thun¬ 
dering.  This  suffix  also  composes  a  large  number  of  other  suffixes,  as 
-kna,  -tana  (-tna),  -tchna. 

In  many  instances  the  function  of  -na  is  to  point  to  a  distance ,  or  to  a 
short  distance ,  away  from  the  subject  of  the  sentence  or  from  the  one  speak¬ 
ing.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  examples: 

hemta  to  call  somebody,  hdmtana  to  call  somebody  to  come. 
huta  to  rush  at,  hutna  to  rush  some  distance  at  somebody, 
kputcha  to  expel ,  oust ,  kputchna  to  spurt  from  mouth. 
l^wa  to  play ,  ld-una  to  play  at  some  distance. 
kedsha  to  grow,  k^dshna  to  grow  on,  to  continue  to  grow. 
k’leka  to  die,  expire,  k’l^kna  to  be  moribund. 

nd^-uli  to  fall  or  roll  on  the  ground,  nde-ulina  to  fall,  roll  a  short  distance. 
w^lka  to  produce  a  blaze ,  wdlkana  to  blaze  up. 

There  are  many  other  parallel  forms  of  this  sort  to  be  found  in  the 
Dictionary : 

hunta  and  huntna  to  fly.  vutddsha  and  vutodshna  to  reject. 

lka  and  fkna  to  extract.  wiudsha  and  wiudshna  to  beat. 

liwa  and  lfuna  to  assemble. 

Other  verbs  in  -na  occur  only  in  the  suffixed  form,  because  with  them 
the  object  of  the  verbal  motion  is  always  removed  at  some  distance,  large 
or  small,  from  its  subject,  or  the  subject  is  supposed  to  be  in  progress  from 
place  to  place,  as  in  lgm^na  it  thunders. 
genana  to  travel  uninterruptedly. 
huntclma  to  fly  or  soar  in  a  straight  line. 
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yushakna  to  use  the  index-finger  (yush^ish). 
kuena  to  make  or  leave  footprints. 

1^  aw  an  a  to  move  the  fingers ,  toes. 

pana  to  plunge  under  the  water. 

shewana  to  give ,  hand  over. 

spelshna  to  put  fingers  forward;  cf.  sp^luish. 

stut^na  to  emit  sound  or  voice ,  stutyish. 

wakena  to  change  the  voice  at  maturity. 

Many  verbs  in  -na  lose  this  suffix  in  the  distributive  form ;  cf.  p.  273. 

-lli,  nominal  suffix  related  to  -na,  and  especially  frequent  in  adjectives 
and  numerals. 

1.  Among  adjectives  those  in  -ni  are  among  the  most  frequent,  and  de¬ 
scribe  qualities  of  an  abstract  or  immaterial  sort,  while  those  in  -li  are  of 
the  concrete  order.  This  suffix  is  almost  invariably  preceded  by  a  vowel, 
and  in  the  oblique  cases  changes  to  or  adds  -dnash,  -a/nash,  -ya/nash  etc.,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  chapter  “Adjective.”  When  the  suffix  -ni  is  retrenched, 
the  stem  or  radix  remaining  is  usually ,  not  always,  the  adverb.  Cf.  Suffix 
-tani. 

ke-uni  slow ,  easy;  adv.  k^-una  and  k^-uni. 
kinkani/ew,  scarce ;  adv.  kinka,  ginka. 
konnVshni  runaway ,  wild. 
letalaui  mischievous ,  vicious;  cf.  tala  straight. 
lupi'ni  first  in  rank  or  age;  adv.  lupi. 
muni  great ,  large,  bulky ;  adv.  mu', 
stani  full,  replete  of;  adv.  sta. 
tapfni  coming  next,  subsequent ;  adv.  tapf. 

2.  Certain  substantives  can  be  transformed  into  a  sort  of  adjectives  by 
the  affixation  of  -ni,  in  the  distributive  form  -nini,  with  the  definition  of: 
11  all  that  sort  of,  all  that  refers  to  or  is  connected  with  him,  her,  it,  them."  Thus 
w^wanuish  ivomen  forms  w^wansni  women  and  all ,  women  and  their  families; 
maklaksni  Indians  and  all  connected  with  them.  Tataksni  children  occurs  in 
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that  form  only;  obj.  case  tatakiash.  The  adjective  yanakani  lower  forms  a 
distributive  yanakanmi.  Example: 

nepni  nu  shim  I  was  shot  in  the  hand. 

nepnini  nu  shlin  I  was  shot  in  my  hand  or  hands  at  more  than  one  spot . 

nepmni  nu  shlishlan  I  was  shot  in  my  hand  or  hands  at  different  places  by 
several  shots. 

3.  In  the  numerals  there  is  a  series  in  -ni  corresponding  to  our  adverbial 
numerals,  and  another  giving  the  series  of  cardinals  in  the  non-apocopated 
form.  Ex.  vunepni  five  and  five  times.  More  about  this  see  under  “Nu¬ 
merals”  and  suffix  -kni. 

-lli'lli,  see  -ni. 

-nsh,  - ntch ,  see  -tch. 

-O,  see  -u. 

-Odslllia,  see  -utchna. 

-Oi'zi,  -uiyi,  a  compound  suffix  approaching  nearest  in  signification 
and  origin  to  -wi^a,  q.  v.;  but  it  differs  from  it  by  pointing  to  something 
being  turned  up  or  inside  out.  The  particles  composing  this  suffix,  even  the 
final  -i,  are  all  of  a  locative  character.  Cf.  -i%i. 

ndshindshoi%i  to  turn  up ,  as  a  hat’s  brim. 

pletd-i^i  to  purse  up  the  lips. 

tchlit6i%i  to  turn  inside  out ,  as  sleeves,  the  eyelid  etc. 

-ok,  see  -uga. 

-oTa,  - ula ,  originally  -uala,  -wala,  a  verbal  suffix  emphasized  upon 
the  penult,  which  is  long  by  contraction  of  the  u-,  hu-,  pointing  to  distance, 
with  a-  of  the  suffix  -ala.  It  can  be  appended  to  the  majority  of  verbs  in 
Klamath,  and  generally  points  to  discontinuance.  No  verbs  in  -ola,  except 
perhaps  kapdla  to  doff  one's  coat ,  are  verba  denominativa. 

(1)  -o7a,  -ula  implies  cessation  or  termination  of  the  act,  condition,  or 
state  expressed  by  the  verbal  basis.  They  are  so  easily  formed  that  dic¬ 
tionaries  need  not  mention  all  of  them. 
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bunua  to  drink ,  bunula  to  cease ,  stop  drinking. 
hushakia  to  lock ,  hushaki61a  to  unlock. 
kto'dsha  it  rains ,  ktod.sb.i61a  the  rain  is  over. 
witcha  to  blow,  witch61a  to  cease  blowing. 

(2)  -ola  often  imparts  to  the  verb  the  idea  of  taking  off,  depriving,  de¬ 
parture  or  abandonment;  and  in  consequence  these  derivatives  often  mean 
just  the  contrary  of  the  simple  verbs.  Thus  -61a  often  corresponds  to  our 
un-  in  unyoke ,  to  dis-  in  dismount ,  or  to  the  particle  oft. 

gel61a  to  dismount  from  horse,  wagon  etc. 
illola  to  take  off  a  load ,  to  unload. 
ktchikayula  to  come  out  of  the  woods. 
shataknula  to  remove  from  the  mouth. 
tchel61a,  Kl.  ktchel61a  to  husk ,  to  peel. 
wit^nola  to  blow  out  from  mouth. 

(3)  A  third  class  of  verbs  in  -ola  embodies  the  notion:  on  the  surface, 
on  top  of  and  will  be  discussed  under  -wala,  q.  v.,  of  which  -61a  is  the  con¬ 
tracted  form. 

-oTi,  -ole,  -uli,  a  verbal  suffix  formed  like  -61a,  with  the  penult  long  and 
with  substitution  of  the  locative  -i  (-hi)  to  the  ground  for  -a.  It  occurs  only 
in  verbs  of  motion  and  imparts  to  them  the  idea  of  downward,  downhill.  Thus 
kuk61e  to  undress  possesses  the  literal  meaning  “to  let  the  ku'ks^gown  fall 
to  the  ground.” 

histanuli  to  cause  to  go  down. 

ndd-uli,  wet61i  to  fall ,  slide  down  on  the  ground. 

shanaho'li  to  wish,  desire,  want. 

shutuli  (and  shutula)  to  unloose,  to  unfetter. 

tel61i,  tel  uli  to  look  do  wn  upon. 

tin61i,  tinule  to  run  or  go  downward. 

tpdkule  to  stoop ,  to  bend  one's  body. 

-opka,  -upka,  verbal  suffix,  in  which  the  long  vowel  o,  u  is  the  result 
of  a  synizesis  of  aa-,  wa-.  This  long  vowel  is  sometimes  accented,  sometimes 
not;  the  verbs  from  which  the  derivatives  in  -opka  are  formed  are  of  a  dif- 
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ferent  character,  and  so  the  suffix  itself  of  the  derivatives  assumes  different 
meanings. 

1.  Desiderative  verbs  in  -opka  formed  from  the  original  form  of  the  future 
tense,  -uapka: 

.  pano'pka  nush  I  want  to  eat;  from  pan  to  eat. 

shla'popka  to  observe ,  lit.  “to  want  to  see”;  from  shl^a  to  see. 

2.  Derivatives  in  -opka  pointing  to  distance  or  height  above  the  ground ; 
derived  from  verbs  in  -ua,  -wa  or  from  nouns  in  -o,  -u  ; 

kapo'pka  to  put  another's  (absent)  coat  on;  from  k&po. 
liupka  to  sit  in  a  circle  or  crowd;  from  11  wa. 
n^-upka  to  discharge  itself  into  a  lake ;  from  n^wa. 
shnekupka  to  be  lit  up  above;  from  shn^ka. 

3.  Usitative  and  iterative  verbs  in  -opka,  -upka  have  their  -o-,  -u-  short; 
see  -pka. 

-osh,  -ush  (vowel  long),  a  nominal  suffix  formed  by  synizesis  from 
-uash,  -wash.  It  forms  derivatives  of  verbs  in  -ua,  -wa,  which  are  either 
adjectives  or  substantives  In  h^shkush  game-stake ,  u  is  short,  because  de¬ 
rived  from  ht'shku  to  bet. 

heshtchush  decoy ,  snare. 

kllosh,  nkllus  angry,  audacious ;  subst.  fighter. 

lala-ush  and  lalawash  slate-rock. 

ldlosh  for  leldwash,  d.  of  l^wash  ball ,  globe. 

lkdlkosh,  Mod.  hlekohMkosh  flank  of  quadrupeds. 

nakosh,  nakush  dam;  from  nakua. 

nta-u’htush  pulsation  of  heart;  from  ntd-u’htua. 

skaiikush,  ska-ukosh  species  of  woodpecker. 

ukaukosh  moon  in  all  phases;  for  uka-ukawash,  this  from  uk^wa  to  break 
into  pieces. 

-o'ta,  see  -uta. 

-O'tkish,  - utkish ,  nominal  suffix  extensively  used  in  nouns,  with  penult 
long,  and  in  the  conversational  style  often  contracted  into  -5'tcli,  -u'tch, 
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-atch  This  suffix  is  a  compound  of  the  durative  suffix  -uta,  -6ta  and  of 
-kish,  -gish,  q.  v.  (-otch  occurs  also  as  a  contraction  of  -uish.) 

1.  In  personal  names,  -btkish  forms  nomina  actoris ,  describing  the  ha¬ 
bitual  employment  or  every-day  occupation  of  persons.  The  component 
-kish  can  be  rendered  here  by  maker,  from  gi  to  do,  perform. 

shaklotkish  player,  gamester,  gambler. 

shash^otkish  beggar. 

shuteotkish  player  in  a  throwing  game. 

2.  In  names  of  inanimate  things,  -dtkish  forms  nomina  instrumenti  de¬ 
scriptive  of  tools,  instruments,  as  things  used  repeatedly,  habitually,  cus¬ 
tomarily.  The  component  -kish  is  here  -kish  No.  3,  q.  v. 

hushmoklotkish  razor  ;  beard-pincers. 
kshulotkish,  Kl.  mulinbtkish  scythe. 
pienutkish,  contr.  piemiatch  scraping -paddle. 
shumaldtkish,  contr.  shumaluatch  pen,  pencil  etc. 
shutoydtkish,  Kl.  sputoybtkish  plow. 

-Otch,  see  -dtkish,  -uish. 

-p,  a  suffix  marking  inalienable  property,  which  now  occurs  in  sub¬ 
stantives  only,  but  at  an  early  period  of  the  language  may  have  been  a 
possessive  pronoun,  his,  her ,  its,  theirs,  or  somebody's ,  for  it  is  evidently  related 
to  pi,  p’na,  p’nalam,  pat,  pish,  pash,  and  to  the  prefix  p-. 

1.  Terms  of  relationship  in  -p,  usually  -ap,  -ip.  They  mark  relationship 
by  kin  and  by  marriage;  and  here  we  find  also  the  prefix  p-  in  extensive  use 
in  the  ascending  and  in  the  descending  line.  In  the  oblique  cases  and  in 
forming  compounds  and  derivatives  the  terms  in  -ap,  -ip  lose  these  terminals: 
ptishdulsh  deceased  father,  for  ptishapdulish;  shiptch%alaltko  related  to  each 
other  as  brothers-  or  sisters-in-law,  from  ptchfkap  sister-in-law.  Distributive 
plurals  are  formed  from  -p  by  substituting  -ishap  to  it,  and  a  few  of  these 
terms  possess  another  distributive  form  created  by  reduplication : 

makdkap,  d.  makbkishap  and  mamkbkap  sister's  son  or  daughter,  said 
by  aunt. 

pglshap,  d.  pgishishap  mother ;  pgishdulatko  bereaved  of  the  mother. 
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ptalip,  d.  ptalishap  elder  sister ;  said  by  younger  sister, 
pt^wip,  d.  pt^wishap  and  ptept^wip  son's  son  or  daughter,  said  by  grand¬ 
mother;  and  grandmother,  said  by  son’s  son  or  daughter, 
skuksap  mother  whose  children  are  all  alive. 
tupakship,  abbr.  tupaksh,  d.  tutpaksh  younger  sister.  Cf.  p.  275. 

2.  There  are  a  few  other  generic  terms  in  -p  in  use  to  designate  persons 
as  “belonging  to  somebody”: 

ptchiwip  master,  mistress  of  slave. 

shitchlip  friend ;  from  shitchla  to  associate  with. 

3.  Some  parts  or  limbs  of  the  body ,  human  or  animal,  show  this  propri¬ 
etary  suffix  -p;  here  it  is  not  dropped  from  the  words  when  oblique  cases 
or  compounds  are  formed:  lulp  eye;  n^p  hand,  cf  n^ya  to  give;  pflhap  sinew , 
ligament;  shuakap  omoplate;  also  kap  in  kapk&po  wristbone;  t%6p  in  t%6po 
thumb. 

4.  Other  terms  in  -p,  some  probably  formed  through  apocope,  are  as 
follows:  lep  bran;  pii'p  marten;  s%T'p  a  bird-species ;  stap  stone  implement; 
tk4p  plant  with  upright  stalk ;  cf.  t%6po  thumb. 

-pa,  verbal  suffix  pointing  to  an  act  directed  toward  the  subject  of  the 
verb.  It  is  related  to  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  pi,  pish,  pat.  Other 
suffixes  are  composed  with  it,  as  -ipa  and  -tpa,  q.  v.;  in  the  latter  the  above 
function  of  -pa  becomes  still  more  apparent, 
hlbpa  to  lap ,  draw  into  the  mouth. 
kt^tspa  to  tear  or  cut  particles  from  the  rim. 
ndupa  to  smell  something;  to  be  rotten. 
shnukpa  to  take  to  oneself;  cf.  shnuka  to  seize. 
tchdkpa  to  drip  down,  said  of  water,  snow,  ice. 

The  meaning  toward  oneself  is  not  so  plainly  marked  in  verbs  like 
kshapa,  ntuptpa,  ndshiptchpa,  shapa,  shninsh&ptchpa  and  udupkpa;  cf.  -tpa. 
In  hashpa  to  feed,  -pa,  from  pan  to  eat ,  represents  the  radix. 

-pali,  see  -p6li. 

-pa  ta,  verbal  suffix  marking  contact  and  occurring  in  the  verbs  of 
touching,  reaching  up  to,  pushing  etc.  Being  composed  with  the  suffix  -ta, 
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q.  v.,  it  refers  to  long  objects,  as  canoes,  poles,  persons,  hands,  etc.,  these 
being  either  the  objects  touched  or  the  objects  through  which  other  objects 
are  touched,  pushed  etc. 

kapata  to  touch ;  skapata  to  touch  oneself. 
kiupata,  skapata  to  land ,  disembark. 
kshapata  to  lean  against. 
lkapata,  ndakalpata  to  make  surf. 
stapata  to  stand  against  something. 

tapata  to  hold  something  by  means  of  an  intervening  substance, 
tchapata  to  reach  the  shore,  Mod. 

-patch,  see  -ptchi. 

-p6li',  -p'lo,  or  -p'l,  - bli ,  various  forms  of  one  and  the  same  verbal  suffix, 
whose  original  a  re -appears  after  p  in  several  inflectional  forms:  sukd'lkipa- 
luk  in  order  to  re-assemble.  This  suffix  marks  return ,  repetition,  re-instatement 
in  all  kinds  of  verbs,  and  can  often  be  rendered  by  the  English  preposition 
re-;  its  primary  meaning  was  that  of  replacing  into  the  former  condition  or 
location.  When  appended  to  verbs  in  -na,  -peli  becomes  -mpeli  by  assimi¬ 
lation  :  w^mpeli  to  recover  one's  health. 

1.  Verbs  in  -peli  denoting  motion  in  zigzag  lines  or  voltas,  thus  impress¬ 
ing  one’s  vision  with  the  idea  of  return  to  an  earlier  position  or  place : 

gutilapkapeli  to  make  turns  while  descending. 

hulipeli  to  run  into  or  through  a  tortuous  road  or  valley,  canon. 

hufyipele  to  run,  jump  out  of  again. 

hopgli-  in  hdpelitchna  to  dodge. 

yutalpeli  to  twist,  as  paper,  cloth  etc. 

2.  Verbs  in  -pCli  denoting  re-instatement  often  express  the  idea  of  taking 
or  going  home ,  doing  a  thing  again  etc. : 

^mpeli  to  take  or  bring  home  ;  from  dna  to  bring. 
g^mpSle  to  return  home,  to  one's  camp ;  from  gena  to  go. 
gutgapSli  to  climb  down;  from  guka  to  climb  up. 
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hashpa%p6li  to  rub  oneself  dry ;  from  spaha. 
kilibli  to  retire  to  the  den;  from  kflhi  to  enter. 
kukpSli  to  put  on  the  kuks-gown,  as  done  every  morning, 
na’hlipgli  to  string  the  bow ,  even  when  not  strung  before. 

,  ndpeli  to  turn  over,  upside  down. 
waltakpgli  to  debate ,  to  talk  over  and  over. 

-pka.  The  verbs  in  -pka  preceded  by  a  consonant,  a  few  verbs  in 
-Ipka,  and  those  ending  in  -opka,  -upka  ( o  and  u  short)  when  i,  o ,  u  belong 
to  the  stem  of  the  word,  are  : 

(1)  Iterative  verbs,  and  have  the  penultimate  accented.  They  are 
formed  from  transitive  as  well  as  from  intransitive  verbs,  and  some  of  their 
number  are  usitatives,  indicating  habitual  practice.  A  compound  suffix 
-ampka  is  made  from  verbs  in  -ana,  -ana ;  -an  kpka  is  made  from  verbs  in 
-anka;  another,  -atpka,  q.  v ,  from  verbs  in  -ala,  and  here  the  accent  some¬ 
times  recedes  further.  The  suffixes  -alpka,  -apka,  -Ipka,  -opka,  -udpka 
were  spoken  of  separately. 

ktupka  to  strike  repeatedly  with  clasped  hand. 
leklekpka  to  whisper. 

makpka  to  encamp  many  nights  away  from  home. 
sha-amokpka  to  call  somebody  of  one's  kin. 
shahualpka  to  send  the  echo  back ,  to  form  echo. 
sha/tupka  to  consort  with ,  cohabit. 
shuktiipka  to  push  repeatedly. 

vudupka,  udupka  to  strike  repeatedly  with  a  stick  etc. 
watchpka  to  win  all  the  stakes. 

(2)  Other  verbs  in  -pka,  with  consonant  preceding,  point  to  distance, 
and  belong  to  the  class  of  -apka,  -ipka,  q.  v.  For  instance:  skulpka, 
shuflpka,  telitankpka,  telshakpka,  tiipka. 

-p’l,  -p'li,  see  pSli. 

-p’na,  -p&na,  -pna,  suffix  appended  to  verbs  of  motion  and  marking 
contact,  approach  or  going  past,  passing  beyond  some  object ;  is  composed 
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the  two  suffixes  -pa  and  -na.  Their  distributive  form  is  made  after  the  rule 
pointed  out  p.  273.  Cf.  -na. 

gatpna  to  go ,  come  near ;  gatpnunk  passing  by. 
hutap^na  to  run  near,  to  rush  past. 
kinyatp’na  to  form  an  angle;  also  subst.  angle. 
ktutpna  to  bring  near  or  to  somebody. 

-ptchi,  -tchi,  -tch,  -mtchi,  -mtch  is  a  nominal  suffix  forming  adjectives 
from  substantives,  pronouns,  and  adjectives,  with  the  signification  of  like,  look¬ 
ing  like ,  resembling.  This  suffix  of  comparison  forms  adjectives  of  a  concrete, 
palpable  signification,  while  those  formed  with  shitko,  Mod.  shutka,  are  of  an 
abstract  meaning.  Through  phonetic  fusion  of  the  word  and  the  suffix  the 
labial  of  the  latter  is  often  altered  and  the  last  vowel  dropped,  and  in  the 
oblique  cases  we  have  -ptcha,  -tcha,  -mtcha;  in  shipatch  adapted  to,  inversion 
takes  place  for  shLptchi.  Ptchi  seems  to  have  been  once  a  term  for  body  or 
face;  it  shows  the  prefix  p-  and  seems  related  to  pshfsh  nose ,  ptchakl^a  to 
pat ,  caress.  Some  nouns  in  -sh  lose,  some  preserve  this  suffix,  when  they 
assume  the  suffix  -ptchi. 

1.  Derived  from  pronouns  and  adjectives  : 
haktchamptchi  one  who  looks  or  behaves  that  way. 
humtchi  such-like ,  one  of  that  kind;  for  hu'mptchi. 
ko-idshiptchi  ungainly,  hateful. 

shuhankptchi  similar  to,  of  same  shape. 
tidshiptchi  pretty  good,  laudable. 
wakaptchi  how  shaped,  how  formed. 

2.  Derived  from  substantives : 

Aishishtchi  Aishish-like,  beautiful. 

yamnashptchi  bead-like,  of  blue  color. 

ko-eptchi  toad-like ,  looking  like  a  toad. 

tulaluptchi  light  green,  looking  like  a  swamp-grass  mantle. 

vunshakaptchi  long  and  hollow -shaped,  lit.  “small-canoe-like.” 

-sli,  -5,  is  the  regular  and  most  common  nominal  suffix,  the  substantive¬ 
forming  su  fax.  par  excellence.  Through  it  a  large  number  of  roots  and  bases 
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assume  nominal  functions.  It  occurs  in  the  great  majority  of  substantives 
in  their  subjective  case,  forms  the  objective  cases  of  the  generic  terms  for 
persons  and  proper  names  of  persons,  of  the  names  for  the  higher  animals, 
of  adjectives,  numerals,  and  pronouns,  and  composes  several  of  the  verbals. 
In  all  these  forms  it  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  generally  a,  though  this  is 
frequently  elided.  It  composes  the  majority  of  the  nominal  suffixes,  as 
-ash,  -ish,  -kish,  -lsh,  -o'sh,  -otkish,  -uash,  -uish,  etc.  The  final  -s  is  more 
archaic  than  -sh,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  the  conversational  form  of  language. 

1.  The  verbal  indefinite  and  verbal  conditional  are  formed  by  adding  -sh, 
-sht  to  the  full  form  of  the  verb,  though  phonetic  laws  sometimes  effect 
changes  and  inversions  of  sounds. 

ka-ika  to  act  extravagantly;  ka-ikash  “the  extravagant  acting”;  also, 
“one  who  acts  extravagantly.” 

shdllual  to  make  war ;  g(i-u  shdllualsh  “the  making  war  of  mine”,  my 
warfare. 

Only  the  syntax  can  convey  a  full  understanding  of  all  the  meanings 
of  these  and  other  verbals.  Cf.  -ash  (Note). 

2.  Adjectives  in  -sh,  -s  are  those  in  -ish,  a  few  in  -ash  (pdpamkash  hairy), 
the  numeral  na'dsh,  then  kelpoksh  hot,  katagsh  cold. 

3.  Substantives  in  -sh,  -s.  Terms  where  this  suffix  is  joined  to  the  radix 
without  any  intervening  sound,  or  where  the  quantity  of  the  radical  syllable 
points  to  a  contraction  of  some  kind,  are  mostly  monosyllables. 

(a.)  Parts  of  the  human  and  animal  body: 

kdlansh  knee ,  nlsh  neck,  nkash  belly ,  nfi'sh  head,  pish  gall,  pshlsh  nose. 

(b.)  Other  objects  of  a  concrete  signification  : 

^-ush  lake  (from  ewa),  heshkush  game-stake ,  ko'sh  pine  tree ,  kulsh  badger, 
la'sh  wing,  lo's  a  goose-species,  we'sh  ice  (from  wdn). 

In  a  few  terms  -sh  alternates  with  -tch,  as  in  kl-insh,  kl-intch  yellow 
jacket-wasp ;  but  this  change  has  to  be  ascribed  to  phonetic  corruption ;  cf. 
suffix  -tch. 
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-sa,  see  -sha. 

-slia,  - sa ,  a  suffix  forming  almost  exclusively  transitive  verbs  from 
other  verbs.  They  refer  to  acts  performed  with  one’s  own  body  or  upon 
one’s  own  body,  or  parts  of  it,  some  of  them  being  iteratives,  as  kpudshb'- 
sha,  ulagsa.  Some  analogy  exists  between  the  suffix  -sha  and  the  medial 
prefix  sh-,  and  in  a  number  of  terms  both  affixes  are  found  simultaneously ; 
-sha  is  sometimes  heard  as  -tcha  through  faulty  pronunciation. 

g^nasha  to  follow  or  to  go  pell-mell ;  cf.  g^na. 

hamoasha  to  shout  at  somebody. 

hushasha  to  threaten  with  a  blow. 

kpdpsa  to  taste ,  degustate. 

kpudsho'sha  to  suck  at. 

ndflsha  to  knock,  produce  a  thud. 

shat%4sha  to  put  paint  on  body ,  face. 

she'gsha  to  inform ,  report ,  apprise ;  cf.  slffika. 

shffipesha  (and  tchldpeshi,  tchffipshi)  to  cover  with  ashes. 

ulagsa  to  lick,  lap,  lap  up. 

A  few  intransitive  verbs  in  -sha  are  as  follows : 

kmutcho'sha  to  bubble  up  in  water. 
shuisha  to  become  lean ,  meager. 

-sllka,  -ska,  suffix  forming  transitive  and  a  very  limited  number  of 
intransitive  verbs  from  other  verbs  by  imparting  to  them  the  idea  of  de¬ 
parture,  separation,  divergence,  or  removal.  When  removal  is  expressed 
it  is  usually  a  sudden  removal  by  the  hand. 

guhuashka  to  depart,  leave,  quit ;  cf.  gushka. 
hushka  to  run  or  swim  away. 
inuhuashka  to  prevent ,  keep  away  from. 
ktushka  to  cut  out  from ,  to  cut  through. 
ntchama'shka  to  wipe  off. 
skinuashka  to  creep  away  from. 
s%owashka  to  keep  away  from  the  shore. 
shuilalshka  to  shake  off  from  one's  body. 

24 
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-Sza-  This  verbal  suffix,  sometimes  pronounced  - sli%a ,  is  usually  ap¬ 
pended  to  verbs  ending  in  -na,  -ta,  -dsha  or  -tcha,  and  therefore  has  a  con¬ 
sonant  before  it  (excepted  t6s%a,  tus%a  to  shove ,  introduce,  into )  which  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  short  vowel.  This  suffix  conveys  the  idea  either  (1)  of  close 
proximity,  and  then  answers  to  our  near  to ,  through ,  between;  or  (2)  that  of 
superposition,  and  then  corresponds  to  over ,  upon,  on  the  top  of.  Cf.  -tchka. 

(1.)  hutams^a  to  run ,  rush,  jump  between;  from  hutna. 
i-utams^a  to  be  among ,  between;  postpos.  between. 
ntultch^antcha  to  flow  through  or  between. 
tals^a  to  see ,  look  through  a  tube, 
tgi'ts/a  to  stand  near  or  between. 

(2.)  hins^a  to  fall  upon  or  near  something. 

lds%a  to  deposit  long  objects  on  the  top  of;  from  fta. 
shleds^a  to  spread  a  sheet-like  object  over;  from  shleta. 
tilans^a  to  roll  upon  or  to  move  the  hand  over  something. 

-sllla  The  verbs  ending  in  -shla  are,  the  majority  of  them  at  least, 
derived  from  nouns  in  -sh,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  verbs  in  -la,  -ala,  q.  v. 
Of  these  verba  denominativa  we  have  given  examples  under  -ala  No.  2,  p.  315. 

-t  frequently  terminates  words,  especially  when  preceded  by  a  vowel. 
Final  -t  is  an  inflectional  ending  or  part  of  such,  and  often  appears  in  an 
apocopated  form  in  the  following  two  kinds  of  suffixes: 

1.  Verbal  conditional  mode  in  -t:  shniikat,  from  shnuka  to  grasp;  pat, 
from  pan  (for  panat)  to  eat;  l'dshant,  from  idshna  to  carry  off  c.  Cf.  Verbal 
Inflection. 

2.  Suffix  - 1 ,  apocopated  from  -tat,  -ta,  -ti,  -tu,  is  frequently  met  with, 
especially  in  the  oblique  cases  of  adjectives,  numerals,  and  of  pre  and  post 
positions;  cf.  Nominal  Inflection  and  suffix  -ta, 

kai'lant,  kailat  for  kai'lanti,  kailatat  on  or  in  the  ground. 

lapkshapt  for  lapkshapta(ni)  seven. 

nagshtant,  tugshtant  for  nagshtanta,  tugshtanta. 
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3.  -t  appears  as  a  derivational  suffix  in  a  few  substantives,  though  in 
monosyllables  we  are  uncertain  whether  it  forms  part  of  the  radix  or  not 
(ku't,  tut): 

gillt,  kilit  hole,  fissure ,  anus.  ndwisht  remains. 

kenawat  horse-sorrel.  Sa't,  Sha/t  Snake  Indian. 

kna't  rocky ,  dry  land.  tut,  d.  tutat  tooth. 

ku't,  sort  of  flour.  tchku't,  species  of  hitter  cabbage. 

The  points  of  the  compass,  as  yamat  north,  lupit,  muat,  t%alamt  are 
abbreviated  forms  from  yamatala  etc. 

4.  There  are  a  few  particles  ending  in  - 1 ,  as — 

at,  at  at  the  time ,  then;  gdnt  thereabout ;  humasht  thus;  mbushant  to  mor¬ 
row  ;  pa/dshit  to-day ;  pa'ktgisht  after  daylight;  pshe'ksht,  pshiksht 
(and  pshe'ksh)  at  noon-time. 

The  two  last-mentioned  clearly  bear  the  stamp  of  verbal  inflectional 
forms.  Cf.  also  the  postpositions  ending  in  -ant. 

-ta,  a  suffix  chiefly  occurring  in  transitive  verbs,  also  in  a  few  nouns 
which  probably  were  verbs  before.  The  function  of  -ta  is  that  of  forming 
applicative  verbs  analogous  to  -ka,  but  differing  from  this  by  referring  more 
exclusively,  like  the  prefix  ta-,  to  persons  and  to  erect  objects  of  an  elon¬ 
gated  form.  Originally,  ta  is  a  radix  of  demonstrative  signification,  which 
still  appears  in  tata  at  that  time,  tank  then,  and  in  pronouns  -t  refers  to  ani¬ 
mates  and  inanimates  as  being  at  a  distance:  hu't,  hu'kt,  liukta,  hu'nkt,  etc. 
There  are,  however,  some  verbs  in  which  a  reference  to  tall,  erect,  or  dis¬ 
tant  things  as  direct  or  indirect  objects  are  no  longer  to  be  detected  Com¬ 
poses  several  suffixes,  as  -alta,  -ita,  -tchta  and  -kta  (from  verbs  in  -aga),  and 
others,  all  of  which  we  treat  here  under  the  one  heading  of  -ta. 

1.  Verbs  in  -ta;  a  person  is  the  direct  or  indirect  object: 

h^mta  to  speak ,  tell  to;  from  ha/ma  to  emit  sound. 

hishkita  to  give  a  false  report  to;  from  kiya  to  lie. 

yuta  to  shoot  at  (plurality  of  objects). 

matchata  to  listen  attentively  to. 

shea'ta  to  pay  off,  distribute  to ;  cf.  shetu  to  count. 
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skukta  to  reward,  repay  to. 

shl6ta  to  show ,  exhibit  to;  from  shlea  to  see. 

tchfmta  to  have  eruptions  on  skin. 

wetanta  to  laugh  at,  deride;  from  w6ta  to  laugh. 

2.  Verbs  in  -ta;  the  direct  or  indirect  object  is  inanimate  and  standing 
upright  Some  verbs  refer  equally  to  persons  and  things,  as  ganta,  guta, 
huta,  nuta: 

huta  to  run,  rush  up  to. 

ka-ishta  to  shut  the  door-flap  or  door. 

mpakta  to  break  upon,  on  something. 

nuta  to  burn,  v.  intr.,  originally  referring  to  long  objects,  sticks,  etc. 

pelta  to  put  the  tongue  out. 

petchta  to  touch  with  the  feet;  petch  foot. 

shlakta  to  saw  a  log  crosswise. 

shlapshta  to  close,  clinch  the  hand. 

shmukalta  to  wet,  moisten  (persons  or  things). 

shnikita  to  lose,  let  fall,  as  from  one’s  pocket. 

wuketchta  to  strike  the  flint  for  sparks. 

3.  Verbs  in  -ta,  in  which  a  reference  to  persons  or  long  objects  is  no 
longer  traceable  with  distinctness: 

shatakta  to  make  a  screen  of  sticks  for  camp  fire. 

shuta  to  make,  produce,  create. 

waita,  wafta  to  lie  over  one  day  and  one  night. 

4.  Nouns  in  -ta  of  uncertain  origin: 

kulta  otter ;  cf.  kiVlsh  badger,  gulf  to  creep  into. 
sakta  peg,  awl,  nail. 

-ta'ki-,  -takia,  see  -tki  No.  2. 

-ta'klia,  see  -tka  No.  5. 

-taknuia,  contr.  - tknula ,  -t%n6la,  is  a  compound  verbal  suffix,  the 
elements  of  which  are  -tka  No.  5  (q.  v.),  -n-  (or  suffix  -na)  and  -ula,  -ola.  It 
expresses  removal  from  the  mouth. 
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l^et’knula  to  hang  down  from  the  mouth. 
shataknula  to  remove  from  one's  mouth. 
shlewitaknula  to  blow  breath  from  one's  mouth. 
tilutaknula  to  see  somebody  spitting,  removing  from  mouth. 
wit%n<51a  (for  wit’takmila)  to  blow  out  from  mouth. 

-ta'ktana,  see  -tka  No.  5. 

-ta'klia,  see  -tka  No.  5. 

-ta'mna,  -tamna,  suffix  forming-  iterative  verbs,  transitive  and  intrans¬ 
itive,  which  imply  not  repetition  only,  but  also  continuance,  persistence,  and 
steadiness  of  action.  This  suffix  differs  from  -alsha,  -ala  (-la;  cf.  -shla),  which 
form  similar  verbs,  and  from  -kanka,  which  is  appended  exclusively  to  verbs 
of  locomotion,  as  going,  coming  etc.,  by  marking  acts  performed  steadily, 
successively,  or  repeatedly,  while  locomotion  of  the  subject  is  not  necessa¬ 
rily  implied.  In  verbal  form  -tamna  reappears  in  the  verb  tdmSnu  to  travel , 
in  which  -u  points  to  distance. 

haha/ tamna  to  continue  shouting  haha. 
hushti'ktamna  to  dream  every  night ;  from  hushtfya. 
shetaltiltamna  to  look  down  steadily ;  from  shetaltila. 
shlitamna  to  hit  every  time;  from  shim, 
shuetchantamna  to  go  gambling  every  time;  from  shu^tchna. 
telshantamna  to  look  at  persistently ;  from  ffilshna. 

-ta'mpka,  verbal  suffix  involving  the  idea  of  beginning  or  com¬ 
mencement,  and  forming  inceptive  or  inchoative  verbs.  It  differs  from  -dga, 
-iega,  -a'ga  by  being  more  frequently  appended  to  transitive  than  to  intran¬ 
sitive  verbs,  and  by  being  used  oftener  by  Modocs  than  by  Klamath  Lakes, 
who  prefer  -^ga.  Some  verbs  show  both  endings,  while  others,  like  shuim- 
patampka  to  lean  on  the  back  of  chair,  are  in  fact  not  verbs  in  -tampka,  but  in 
-dmpka,  q.  v.;  compare  shuimp&ta  to  recline. 

hemkankt&mpka  to  commence  talking ,  discussing. 
yutetampka  to  begin  shooting. 
patampka  to  commence  eating. 
shuktampka  to  begin  the  fight. 

tchutche-it&mpka  (and  tchutehey^ga)  to  begin  to  melt. 
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-tana,  pronounced  at  times  - tna ,  -tanna,  is  a  compound  suffix  used 
for  inflection  in  nouns  and  postpositions  and  for  derivation  in  verbs.  In 
both  it  signifies  alongside  of,  on  the  side  of,  by,  beside,  along,  and  is  a  compound 
of  -ta  and  -na,  q.  v.  Generally  the  accent  does  not  rest  upon  it. 

1.  Verbal  suffix  -tana,  forming  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  from 
other  verbs: 

hes%atana  to  become  rusty  the  whole  length. 
hlil&ntana  to  roll  toward,  to  the  side  of 
p^l^atana  to  lick  from  end  to  end. 
piupiutana  to  pick  all  along  a  tree  etc. 
shikdntana  to  show  something  on  one's  body ,  side. 
shokdtana  to  bite  one's  tongue,  lip  etc. 
ulok&tana  to  rub  up  and  down. 

2.  Nominal  suffix  -tana;  forms  a  case-postposition,  though  not  every 
noun  can  take  it.  Cf.  Inflection  of  Substantive,  Adjective,  Pronoun;  also 
the  chapter  on  Postpositions,  where  this  suffix  is  in  extensive  use. 

-taui,  a  suffix  of  adjectives,  which  is  formed  from  -tana,  a  case-post¬ 
position,  q.  v.  It  occurs  in  a  few  adjectives  only;  in  the  numerals  for  six, 
seven,  eight  it  is  abbreviated  from  -tankni. 

kanitani  being  on  the  outside  of;  adv.  kanftana. 
lapkshaptani  seven. 

n&gshtani  what  is  on  one  side  only ;  one  of  two. 
p’laftani  who,  what  is  above,  on  high;  adv.  p’laftana. 

-ta'lllia,  see  -tana. 

-tgi,  see  -tki. 

-ti,  a  verbal  and  nominal  suffix  with  an  originally  locative  significa¬ 
tion,  the  ending  -i  pointing  to  something  lying  upon,  On  some  object,  or 
upon  the  ground.  In  nouns,  -ti  is  either  inflectional  or  derivational. 

1.  Nominal  inflectional  suffix  -ti  serves  as  a  case-suffix  in  generic  terms 
for  animate  and  inanimate  objects  (partitive  case),  and  in  the  inflection  of 
the  verbal  indefinite.  Details  will  be  found  below. 
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2.  Nominal  derivational  suffix -ti.  When  used  as  a  derivational  suffix  -ti 
indicates  substance,  quality,  material,  or  locality ;  this  also  belongs  to  its 
functions  when  a  case-suffix,  and  make  of  it  a  genetive  (; yevixcv )  suffix.  In 
the  oblique  cases  the  case-terminals  are  then  appended  to  the  subjective 
case  in  -ti. 

kalian  ti  ground-snake ;  from  kafla  ground. 
pokoti  kettle-metal ,  sheet-iron ;  from  poko  bucket. 
wati  thorn ,  spine ;  straight  knife ;  from  wa  to  grow  upon. 
watiti  metal ;  lit.  “knife-substance.” 
wikam=wati,  abbr.  wikamua  glass. 

3.  Verbal  derivational  suffix  -ti;  it  is  apocopated  sometimes  from  -tia; 
cf.  kpatia  to  poke  in  the  fire. 

yankapshti  and  yankdpshtia  to  place  into  an  opening. 
kmakapshti  to  put  a  stick  into  an  orifice. 
nda-iti  (and  ndaitia)  nush  I  feel  cold. 

-ti'la,  compound  verbal  suffix  occurring  chiefly  in  intransitive  verbs, 
and  involving  the  idea  of  under ,  beneath ,  below.  The  verbs  in  -tila  express  a 
staying,  remaining  below  or  under,  or  a  placing  or  an  act  performed  below, 
underneath,  while  those  in  -ku<fla  point  to  a  downward  motion.  Several  of 
the  intransitive  verbs  in  -tila  are  used  also  as  postpositions.  The  verb 
petfla  to  act  as  midwife  contains  the  base  pet’a  to  disrupt ,  with  a  suffix  -ila. 
gutila  to  go  underneath ,  to  take  shelter. 
i-utila,  yutila  to  be  or  lie  underneath ;  also  postposition, 
kshutila  to  exist  below ,  to  lie  in  the  shadow  of. 
liutila  to  be  crowded  underneath. 
puetila  to  put ,  throw  under  something, 
shikantfla  to  show  something  on  one's  feet,  as  moccasins  etc. 
witila  to  blow  underneath. 

-ti'ta,  verbal  suffix  referring  to  an  act  performed  outside  of  a  house, 
lodge,  inclosure  etc.  This  suffix  seems  to  occur  in  intransitive  verbs  only, 
gatfta  to  walk  along  the  outside  of  the  lodge. 
liutita  to  crowd ,  to  gather  up  outside  of 
s%ul ti'ta  to  lie  down ,  to  sleep  outside  the  lodge. 
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-ti'tana,  verbal  suffix  differing  from  -tita  only  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  act  is  performed  at  a  short  distance  (-na)  outside  of  the  lodge, 
inclosure  etc.  It  is  sometimes  contracted  into  -tftna.  Here  and  in  the 
foregoing  suffixes  the  locative  function  of  -ti  is  clearly  shown. 

gatitana,  kishtitana  to  walk  around  the  lodge  etc. 

liutitana,  or  liutitna  to  crowd  outdoors  at  a  short  distance;  plural  form  of 
tgatitana,  or  tgatitna  to  stand  (as  above). 

-tka,  nominal  and  verbal  suffix  having  various  functions. 

1.  Nominal  inflectional  suffix  - tka ;  forms  the  instrumental  case  in  sub¬ 
stantives  and  adjectives,  sometimes  assuming  a  temporal  meaning.  Com¬ 
bined  with  -sh  to  -shtka  it  forms  the  verbal  desiderative,  q.  v. 

2.  Verbal  inflectional  suffix  -tka  sometimes  stands  for  the  -tki  of  the 
verbal  intentional  on  account  of  neglectful  pronunciation.  Modoc  often 
uses  -tka  and  -tku  for  the  participial  ending  -tko,  q.  v. 

3.  Verbal  derivational  suffix  -tka  most  frequently  expresses  a  return  from , 
or  an  act  of  locomotion  repeated  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  act  preceding 
it.  When  standing  in  the  participial  form  of  -tkank,  Mod.  -tkan,  it  therefore 
often  corresponds  to  our  pluperfect  tense. 

gankanktka  to  return  from  hunting ;  gankanktkank  after  having  hunted  ; 
lit.  “  after  having  returned  from  the  hunt.” 

l'tka,  lut%a,  ut%a  to  take  hack ,  wrench  off  from. 

yum&ltka  to  return  from  the  her ry -harvest. 

lulukshaltka  to  return  from  cremating. 

shitchatka  to  fly  hack. 

tamSnutka  to  return  from  a  place  visited ,  from  travel. 

4.  Verbal  derivational  suffix  -tka  sometimes  adds  to  the  radical  verb  the 
idea  of  ahove}  over  somebody  or  something. 

itatka  to  hold  long-shaped  objects  above. 

lutatka  to  hold  round  things;  netatka  flat  things;  shle'tatka  sheet-like 
things  above  an  object  etc. 

stutka  to  he  standing  (animals). 
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5.  Verbal  derivational  suffix  - tka ,  -tk,  often  inverted  as  -tak,  is  found  in 
verbs  which  express  a  passing  into  or  from  one's  mouth.  It  chiefly  appears 
in  compound  suffixes,  as  -takna,  -tdktana,  -takua,  and  in  -taknula  (separate 
item  above);  it  excludes  the  acts  of  eating  and  sucking. 

ambutka  to  be  thirsty. 

hantakua  to  stand  open  continually ;  Lat.  hiare. 
pniutaktana  to  blow  into  a  tube ,  hollow  body. 
tilotakna  to  see  somebody  putting  (food)  into  his  mouth. 

G.  Some  other  verbs  in  -tka  do  not  properly  belong  here,  being  deriva¬ 
tives  of  verbs  in  -ta  through  suffix  -ka,  -ga;  matchatka,  tgutka,  waltka.  In 
hashtka  to  pierce  one's  nose ,  -tka  contains  the  radix. 

-tki,  a  verbal  suffix  somewhat  analogous  to  -tka,  q.  v.,  although  the 
final  -i  gives  to  it  a  locative  signification,  which  is  recognizable  in  the 
majority  of  the  verbs. 

1.  Verbal  inflectional  suffix  -tki,  usually  followed  by  the  causal  verbal 
gluga,  giug  in  order  to  do,  and  called  by  me  verbal  intentional.  Sentences 
dependent  on  certain  verbs  on  Klamath  are  always  expressed  by  this  verbal : 
ka-i  we-ula  gulitki  hit  giug  I  do  not  allow  anybody  to  enter  here. 

2.  Verbal  derivational  suffix  -tki,  also  pronounced  -tgi,  -ty\,  -t^e,  -taki, 
-takia,  refer  to  a  motion  onward,  or  a  going  to  the  place  of  the  first  start 
(like  -tka);  but  the  final  -i  points  to  the  ground,  earth,  or  soil  as  the  place 
toward  which  the  motion  is  made,  which  implies  the  idea  of  downward,  down. 

ho'tye,  hut%i  to  run  downhill;  to  rush  down. 

huntakia  to  rush ,  pounce ,  fly  down  upon. 

liitki  to  go  downward,  as  fog,  clouds. 

kmuko'ltgi  to  wither,  fade,  become  decrepit. 

ndi-ut^e  to  fall  down;  also  other  verbs  of  falling ,  rolling. 

ndshatcht^i  and  ntultki  to  form  a  waterfall. 

tilant^e,  v.  intr.,  to  roll  down. 
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3.  Verbal  derivational  suffix  -tki,  also  pronounced  variously  like  No.  2, 
forms  verbs  which  mark  an  effect  or  return  upon  somebody  or  upon  oneself, 
a  reversal  upon  one's  own  body ,  this  being  here  indicated  by  -i: 

ka'ltki  to  become  round ,  hard ,  dry ,  strong;  from  kalkali  round. 

le'ltki  to  look  or  to  peep  at. 

kuktakia,  ku'^tgi  to  covet ,  to  be  enamored  of. 

litchtakia  to  try  hard ,  to  endeavor;  from  litchlitchli  powerful. 

ta'^tgi  to  become  red ,  to  blush;  from  taktdkli  red. 

tchamptki,  Mod.  tchamptakia  to  be  frightened. 

-tkni  is  a  suffix  of  adjectives,  in  which  the  ending  -kni,  q.  v.,  is  ap¬ 
pended  to  one  of  the  locative  cases  (-tat,  -ti)  of  substantives,  adjectives,  or 
pronouns.  Hence  the  nouns  in  -tkni  form  but  a  subdivision  of  the  ones  in 
-kni.  Besides  Kumbatkni  (from  kumme  cave ,  locat.  kummStat  or  kiimbat) 
and  Lokuashtkni  mentioned  there,  we  have; 

ge'tkni  coming  from  out  there ,  from  abroad. 
hataktkni  coming  from  that  place. 
nakantkni  coming  from  the  places  all  around. 

Skitchueshtkni  name  of  a  tribe  in  northwestern  Oregon. 

T^a^tkni  Indian  from  Tygh  Creek. 

-tko,  - tk ,  in  Modoc  -tko,  - tku ,  -tka,  tk ,  in  the  oblique  cases  -pkash, 
-pkam  etc.  in  both  dialects,  is  a  suffix  forming  the  participles  of  verbs, 
mostly  indicating  the  preterit  tense.  Verbs  in  -ala  form  their  participles  in 
-altko;  those  in  -na,  -antko  (q.  v.)  This  suffix  is  susceptible  of  inflection  just 
like  nouns,  and  corresponds  in  many  respects  to  the  Old  English  prefix  y-  in 
yclad,  yclept ,  which  is  the  German  ge-  in  gekleidet ,  gefangen ,  gescheidt.  When 
derived  of  transitive  verbs,  the  participles  in  -tko  are  either  of  active  or  of 
passive  signification,  sometimes  both.  Some  are  derived  from  impersonal 
verbs,  and  of  others  the  parent  verb  has  become  obsolete  or  never  had  any 
existence.  Many  terms  in  -tko  have  become  verbal  adjectives,  or  substan¬ 
tives  either  of  a  concrete  or  abstract  signification.  In  the  conversational 
language  -tko  is  often  thrown  off:  paha  for  pahatko  dried ,  74,  C». 
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1.  Participles  in  -tko  of  active  and  preterital  signification  are  not  frequent. 
They  are  sometimes  connected  with  personal  pronouns: 

hemkankatko  one  who  has  delivered  a  speech. 
nu  ka'kotko  after  I  had  tried. 
shana-ulitko  having  wished  for  186;  56. 

2.  Participles  in  -tko  of  a  passive  and  preterital  function.  These  are 
the  real  participles  in  -tko,  and  a  reference  to  the  present  tense  is  rather 
exceptional. 

idukatko  one  who  was  or  is  kicked. 
kutolitko  one  whose  pimples  were  squeezed  out. 
patko  eaten  up,  consumed. 
shnukatko  seized ,  grasped ,  apprehended. 

3.  Participles  in  -tko  formed  from  intransitive  and  attributive  verbs; 
many  of  them  are  verbal  adjectives,  and  in  English  have  to  be  rendered 
by  adjectives.  Cf.  Texts,  page  110,  1. 

gut/itko  one  who  has  climbed  down  from. 
hiuhiuwatko  marshy ;  from  hiuhlwa  to  be  elastic. 
k’lekatko  dead ,  deceased. 
nkillitko  brave,  robust ,  impetuous. 
p’lltko  fat ,  fattened ,  well-fed. 

shitko,  Mod.  shutka  alike  to;  from  shf-iha  to  agree. 
tchipkatko  contained  in  a  pail,  vase. 

We  may  add  here,  as  formed  from  an  impersonal  verb: 
g$%atko  accustomed;  from  k41%a  nish  I  am  in  the  habit  of. 

4.  Adjectives  in  -tko,  derived  from  nouns  and  signifying  “provided 
with,  wearing,  having  on  oneself,  making  use  of,”  are  the  result  of  a  con¬ 
traction  with  gitko  having.  From  this  we  may  except  lulpatko  provided 
with,  using  one's  eyes ,  which  seems  contracted  from  lulpaltko.  The  accent 
rests  either  on  the  penult  or  on  the  antepenult. 

kaputko  wearing  a  coat,  for  kapo  gftko. 
kokatko  clad  in  a  gown,  for  ku'ks  gitko. 
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shnawakitko  wearing  a  necklace ,  shnawa'kish. 
taldshitko  provided  with  reed-arrows ,  taldslii. 
tchuy^tko  wearing  a  hat  or  head-cover ,  tchuyesh. 
wal/atchkatko  poorly  dressed;  from  wal^atchaga,  q.  v. 

5.  Substantives  in  -tko,  which  formerly  were  adjectives  or  participles, 
and  have  gradually  developed  into  concrete  or  abstract  substantives  with¬ 
out  assuming  the  nominal  suffix  -sh,  -s.  Among  their  number  we  have: 
knaklitko  shore-line.  p’litko  fat ,  grease. 

ktaklitko  wound ,  gash.  sheggat^atko  interdigital  membrane. 

mulmulatko  quagmire.  sheno'tatko  confluence. 

nkillitko  power,  force ,  energy.  sheshal%akdnatko  woven  tissue. 

piltpantko  fat  of  deer. 

-tknu'la,  see  -taknula. 

-tku,  see  -tko. 

-t;d,  see  -tki. 

-t%no'la,  see  -taknula. 

-tna,  see  -tana. 

-tpa,  a  combination  of  the  two  verbal  suffixes  -ta  and  -pa,  which  im¬ 
plies  motion  toward  some  object  standing  erect  (-ta),  men  or  people  being 
generally  understood.  Forms  transitive  as  well  as  intransitive  verbs;  cf.  -pa. 
gatpa  to  come ,  march  toward. 
hushotpa  (for  hush’hotpa)  to  ride  up  to. 
hutpa,  hotpa  to  run  up  to  the  one  speaking, 
kshftpa  to  crawl  toward. 
shlaltpa  to  surrender  to  somebody  for  use. 
spuntpa  to  bring ,  accompany  homeward. 
tildtpa  to  see  somebody  coming. 

-tch,  -dsh,  nominal  suffix  rarely  found  in  adjectives  (tchmu'tch  lean , 
meager ),  but  oftener  in  substantives,  and  preceded  by  a  vowel.  When  pre¬ 
ceded  by  n-  it  alternates  with  -sh  (-ntch,  -nsh),  and  is  identical  in  function 
with  -sh,  -s.  It  has  originated  in  several  of  the  terms  below  from  the  verbal 
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suffix  -tcha,  -dsha.  The  suffix  -o'tch,  -u'tch,  sometimes  -atch,  is  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  -o'tkish,  q.  v. 

yantch,  species  of  root  or  bulb. 
kiadsh  yolk  of  egg. 

kf-intch,  kf-insh  yellow-jacket  wasp ;  from  kintchna. 

kima'dsh,  kimatch  ant;  lit.  “side wise-goer.” 

l^awawdntch  finger ,  toe. 

mbuitch  sinew ,  ligament ,  tendon. 

nshe'dsh  shell ,  pod,  outside  bark. 

pawatch,  pawash  tongue;  from  pdwa  to  eat  (!) 

pul%uantch  eatable  chrysalid. 

sgutch  father  of  a  first  child. 

shu^ntch  baby-board  Kl.;  baby  Mod. 

Verbs  in  -tcha,  -dsha  sometimes  lose  their  final  -a  by  rapid  or  negligent 
pronunciation,  like  some  other  suffixes. 

-tch,  see  -ptchi 

-tcha,  -dsha,  also  pronounced  -tsa,  -dsa;  two  verbal  suffixes  identical 
in  their  functions,  and  differing  only  in  this,  that  -dsha  usually  follows  after 
syllables  long  by  themselves  or  pronounced  long  by  reason  of  the  accent 
being  laid  on  them,  while  -tcha  is  suffixed  to  short  syllables.  We  find  them 
forming  transitive  as  well  as  intransitive  verbs,  and  implying  motion  at  a 
distance,  or  away  from  the  real  or  supposed  speaker.  They  enter  into  the 
composition  of  many  other  suffixes.  According  to  their  signification  they 
may  be  subdivided  into  three  groups : 

{a)  With  the  meaning  of  “in  the  course  of  events,  as  a  part  of  other 
acts.” 

(b)  With  the  meaning  of  “to  go  to,  to  be  on  the  way  to.” 

(c)  With  the  meaning  of  “to  do,  perform  while  traveling,  moving,  or 
going” 

Examples: 

(a)  kt&ndsha  to  fall  asleep ;  from  ktana  to  sleep. 
ka-iildsha  to  gnaw  through;  cf.  koka  to  bite. 
vulodsha  to  split ,  chop % 
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(b)  liaitchantcha  to  set  out  for  a  hunt;  from  haitchna  to  pursue. 
iwidsha  to  go  and  haul ;  from  fwi,  hiwi  to  haul  home. 
ksiulaktcha  to  go  to  dance ;  from  kshiiile^a  to  dance. 
shle'dsha  to  visit ,  to  go  to  see ;  from  shl^a  to  see. 
shualkb'ltcha  to  go  and  cool  oneself  off. 

(c)  elktcha,  nelktcha  etc.  to  leave  behind  when  departing. 
ktchikayultcha  to  crawl ,  creep  out  of  woods  etc. 
ktehitilteha  to  crawl  to  or  in  the  distance. 
k’lewfdsha  to  quit ,  leave;  from  k’l^wi  to  stop ,  cease. 
sa-atcha  to  dance  a  scalp- dance. 

shuwalktcha  to  fly  after  something ;  from  shuwal^a  to  fly. 

-tclia,  see  -ptchi,  -ska. 

-tchi,  see  -ptchi. 

-tchka,  verbal  suffix  composed  of  -tcha  in  its  various  acceptations 
and  of  the  factitive  -ka,  -ga,  -^a.  The  forms  -tchka,  -tch^a  occur  after  con¬ 
sonants  and  short  vowels  The  suffix  forms  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs 
from  verbal  bases.  For  -ds%a,  see  -s%a. 

1.  Suffix  -tchka  referring  to  an  act  performed  above ,  on  the  top  of  some¬ 
thing,  when  this  act  is  done  in  the  sequel  of  other  acts,  or  as  a  part  of  such: 

hashkatchka  to  stick  upon  oneself  as  feathers, 
yashtchka  to  step  on. 
yushtchka  to  put  the  foot  on. 
ktchiutchatchka  to  trample  on,  upon,  Mod. 

2.  Suffix  -tchka  marking  repetition  of  an  act  usually  performed  in  the 
distance: 

mpatchftchka  to  crackle,  said  of  burning  wood, 
shnumatchka  to  annoy,  tease ;  from  mutchka. 
shuishtchaktchka  to  bend,  turn  the  head  for  a  bite. 
utchkatchka  to  weave  a  pole  repeatedly  in  one  direction. 

-tchlia,  -dslma  are  suffixes  differing  merely  in  phonetics,  as  -tcha  does 
from  -dsha,  q.  v.,  and  not  in  their  meanings.  They  form  transitive  and  in¬ 
transitive  verbs  from  verbs,  not  from  nouns,  and  represent  a  combination 
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of  tbe  verbal  suffixes  tcha  and  -na,  q.  v\;  they  are  also  pronounced,  by 
lternation  of  sounds,  -tsna,  -dsna,  and  some  of  these  verbs  simultaneously 
exhibit  a  form  -ina,  -ana: 

gasaktsina  and  gashaktchna  to  march  behind,  to  pursue. 
maktsina  and  maktchna  to  encamp  while  traveling. 
tchaluitchana  and  tchaliutchna  to  go  to  somebody’s  house,  lodge. 

The  function  of  the  suffix  -tchna  may  be  stated  as  either  referring: 

(a)  To  an  act  performed  at  a  distance  (which  is  expressed  by  - tch 
-dsh-),  or  while  going,  walking,  traveling,  moving;  the  suffix  also  implies  a 
motion  of  the  verbal  subject  away  from  (not  toward)  the  one  speaking,  or 
from  the  verbal  object;  or  referring: 

( b )  To  an  act  performed  or  a  state  undergone  in  continuity,  whether 
moving,  walking  or  not;  whenever  motion  is  implied,  it  is  motion  away  from 
the  one  speaking  or  from  the  object  of  the  verb. 

Examples  of  ( a ): 

agga-idshna  to  hang  up  while  going ;  from  aggaya  to  suspend. 

gulatchna  to  recede^  into  on  being  reached ;  cf.  gull  to  enter. 

kititchna  to  spill  while  going,  walking  on. 

kputchna  to  spurt  from  mouth;  cf.  kpiidsha  to  expel. 

shnigo'tchna  to  send  by  mail,  as  letters. 

shnindudshna  to  lose,  as  from  one’s  pocket. 

spidshudshna  to  uncoil  a  string  fastened  at  one  end ;  cf.  spidsha  to  drag 
behind  oneself 

stilantchna  to  let  go,  run,  drop  along  something, 
shuptchna  to  travel ,  said  of  a  loaded  wagon  etc. 
vutudshna  to  throw  away  from  oneself. 

Examples  of  ( b )  : 

hdntchna  to  fly  in  a  continuous  straight  line. 
ktulodshna  to  push  away  continually  or  repeatedly, 
niudshna  to  drive  (cattle)  into  a  pi’airie  etc. 
ntultchna  to  run  continuously,  said  of  water. 

6-idshna  to  advance  in  front  file  or  line. 
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shiktu'dshna  to  push  oneself. 

stintchna  to  go  with  an  object  from  place  to  place. 

wiudshna  to  inflict  blows  in  continuous  succession. 

-tcllta,  see  -ta. 

-U,  -o,  verbal  and  nominal  suffix  occurring  mainly  in  dissyllabic  and 
other  short  words,  the  pronominal  radix  -u  (hu)  in  this  suffix  pointing  either 
to  distance  or  to  elevation  above  the  soil. 

1.  Verbal  derivational  suffix  - u .  Some  verbs  have  a  form  in  -a  and 
another  in  -u;  the  former  expressing  an  act  performed  close  by  or  upon  the 
ground,  the  latter  an  act  in  the  distance  or  above: 

tamenu  to  march ,  travel;  suffix  -tamna,  which  forms  continuative  verbs. 

tchilamna  to  be  crowded  together. 

tchilamnu  to  be  crowded  high  up,  or  far  away. 

2.  Verbal  derivational  suffix  -u,  apocopated  from  -ua,  -wa,  q.  v. 
kpeto  to  taste ,  to  sip. 

ka'ko,  ktiku  to  try ,  to  endeavor. 

me'mu  for  m^mua,  d.  of  m^wa  to  camp  away  from  home. 

nltu  to  guess ,  conjecture. 

sh^to  and  sha/tua  to  enumerate,  count. 

shi6  to  bet;  h^shkft  to  make  mutual  bets. 

shipnu  to  blow  something  up ;  from  pniwa  to  blow. 

shpotu  to  fortify  oneself,  for  shpd-utua  “to  plunge  into  the  water.” 

tchitu  (1)  to  be  sterile;  (2)  childless  woman. 

3.  Substantives  in  -u,  -o.  These  are  generally  names  of  objects  of 
nature  possessed  of  a  tall,  long  form,  as  trees,  plants,  weeds,  many  of  the 
smaller  animals,  also  some  inanimate  things  and  parts  of  the  human  and 
animal  body. 

(a)  Plants,  weeds  etc.: 

anku  tree,  stick,  piece  of  wood.  kts^amu,  species  of  aquatic  grass. 
klu'  species  of  root.  tch&kSlu  greaseivood. 

ktii'lu  pine-nut.  wako  white-pine  tree. 
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( b )  Animals,  inanimate  objects: 


yuho  buffalo. 

kailiu  skin-robe ,  fur-dress. 
kalo  sky. 
kuktu  dragon-fly. 
ktchidshu  bat. 
mamaktsu,  species  of  duck. 


mhu',  Kl.  tmu'  grouse. 
ndshilu  and  nkulu  female  animal. 
pdko  bucket ,  vase,  cup. 
stii'yu  wood-rat. 
tchpinu  burial-ground. 


(c)  Among-  the  parts  of  the  animal  and  human  body  we  mention: 


kayedshu,  ka'dsho  chin. 
kapkapo  wristbone. 
kiu  anus. 
k6to  loin. 
ngenu  lower  belly. 


pfito,  mpato  cheek. 
p’lu  fat,  grease. 
tld^o  brain,  Mod. 
t^6po  thumb. 
viishu  chest. 


-Ua,  -wa,  compound  verbal  suffix  of  frequent  occurrence.  As  may  be 
inferred  from  the  first  component,  which  is  the  particle  hu,  u,  the  verbs  in 
-ua  relate  to  acts  done  at  a  distance  or  at  an  elevation  above  the  ground. 
Many  nouns  in  -u,  -o  express  portions  of  the  animal  and  human  body,  and 
in  the  same  manner  some  verbs  in  -ua  refer  to  acts  or  conditions  of  the 
whole  body  or  parts  of  it,  especially  to  motions  performed  in  the  water. 
The  verbs  formed  by  means  of  suffix  -ui,  -wi  present  many  analogies. 

1.  Suffix  -ua,  indicative  of  distance: 

161ua  to  sleep  outdoors. 

mewa  to  camp  away  from  home ,  to  live  in  the  prairie. 

niwa  to  drive  upon  level  ground. 

nuyua  to  shine  from  a  distance. 

shnatkolua  to  build  a  fire  away  from  the  camp. 

tpewa  to  give  orders  to. 

2.  Suffix  -ua,  indicative  of  elevation  above  the  ground: 

hinua  to  fall  upon  something,  as  trees,  logs. 

mbawa  to  burst,  explode. 

nilfwa  to  blaze  up,  to  burst  into  a  light. 

25 
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3.  Suffix  - ua ,  referring  to  acts  performed  by  means  of  or  upon  the  human 
body  or  parts  of  it;  includes  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs: 

antchilua  to  press  forward ,  to  crowd  on. 
hldkua  to  drink  out  of  the  hand;  to  lap . 
kitdwa  to  squeeze  down,  as  with  the  finger. 

Idukua  to  hug ,  caress ;  cf.  shuldakua. 
mulua  to  prepare  oneself  make  ready. 
nddwa  to  laugh  demoniacally. 
nta-u’htua  to  pulsate ,  said  of  heart, 
punua  to  drink. 

shapkua  to  put  red  paint  on  one's  face. 
skay&dshua  to  yawn. 
shuatawa  t'o  stretch  oneself. 
shumalua  to  wear  a  necklace  of  bird-bills. 
takua  to  apply  a  gajg. 

4.  Suffix  -ua,  referring  to  motions  performed  in  the  water  by  animate 
beings;  here  the  particle  -u-  means  up  to,  pointing  to  the  water  reaching  up 
to  a  certain  level  on  the  body. 

huwa,  h6-a  to  leap  into  water. 

ydtchua  to  step  into  water ,  dip  the  feet;  from  tch^wa,  q.  v. 

kilhua  to  reach  up  to  on  the  body. 

ktiilua  to  rush  under  water. 

kdlua  to  bathe  in  hot  water. 

niwa  to  drive  into  the  water. 

pankua  to  wade  through;  cf.  hashpankua. 

shninduwa  to  dip,  douse,  let  fall  into  the  water. 

tchel^wa  to  produce  ripples,  waves. 

udumkua  to  cross  by  swimming. 

-lial,  -uala,  see  wala. 

-ualxa,  verbal  suffix  indicative  of  a  continuous  upward  motion, 
the  “ upward”  being  expressed  by  the  particle  -u-;  in  some  verbs,  as  in 
shlatchu&l/a,  distance  may  be  expressed  by  it.  This  suffix  is  a  compound 
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of  -w&la,  and  the  verbs  in  -ual%a  are  originally  transitives  and  factitives  of 
those  in  -wala,  q.  v. 

kinual%a  to  go  uphill  in  a  file  or  otherwise, 
mulkual^a  to  send  up  smoke. 
nikualka  to  extend  one  arm,  hand. 
shlatchnal%a  to  splash  up,  or  out. 

talual^a  and  telikual^a  to  turn  the  face  upward;  cf.  tdlish  face. 

-Hash,  see  -wash. 

-llg,  - uk ,  see  -uga. 

-U'g*a,  - uka ,  - oga ,  -oka,  a  suffix  forming  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs,  generally  accented  upon  the  penultima,  and  either  derivational  or 
inflectional.  When  derivational,  this  suffix  implies  the  idea  of  within,  inside; 
or  that  of  upon,  on  the  surface  of;  or  that  of  away  from;  when  inflectional, 
it  points  to  the  cause  or  reason  of  an  act  or  condition,  and  therefore  implies 
causality.  There  are,  however,  many  verbs  in  -uga  which  properly  belong 
under  -ka,  -ga,  the  syllable  -u  belonging  not  to  the  suffix  but  to  the  basis  of 
the  word:  shua-uka  to  squeal,  sha’hmoka  to  call  out,  assemble,  and  others. 
On  the  difference  between  -uga  and  -uga,  cf.  suffix  -aga. 

1.  Suffix  -uga,  corresponding  to  our  inside,  within,  indoors. 

Ikuga  to  place  inside  of,  to  load,  as  a  gun  etc. 

kshikoga  to  put  or  place  into. 

shluyuga  to  whistle ;  lit.  tfto  blow  inside.” 

skul%6ka  to  lie  down,  sleep  indoors. 

tgfyuga  to  stand  indoors. 

tchi%6ga  to  live  or  stay  within,  indoors. 

ul^uga  to  gather  or  place  into  a  long  vase. 

2.  Suffix  -uga,  pointing  to  an  act  performed  upon  or  on  the  surface  of  an 
object;  or  to  the  removal  of  an  object  from  the  surface  of.  Cf.  the  suffix  -l'ga. 

nutchuka  to  burn,  singe  off  somebody’s  hair, 
putbga  to  tear  out,  pull  out ;  cf.  shuptdga. 
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shipatyuga  to  shield ,  cover  oneself. 
shiuluka  to  fan  somebody, 
shnuyoka  to  cause  to  burn  off \  to  singe  off. 
shnuloka  to  snap  at;  to  scold  somebody, 
shudshoka  to  wash  one's  body  or  part  of  it. 
shuyuka  to  clip  one's  hair;  cf.  ktuyuga. 
shupeldka  to  lay  on ,  heap  upon. 
teluga,  teluka  to  assail ,  pounce  upon. 
tuluga  to  smear  on,  to  line  upon. 

3.  Suffix  -uga,  forming  the  verbal*  causative  in  the  inflection  of  all  verbs; 
cf.  below.  It  is  often  pronounced  -uk,  -ok,  -ug,  -og,  and  then  the  accent 
recedes  toward  the  initial  syllable: 

k&k  t%ut%uk  ha/ma  the  raven  cries  for  the  purpose  of  presaging. 
k&pkug  ambu  wakwaka  water  vaporizes  by  heat. 

-lli,  -wi,  suffix  forming  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  from  verbal 
bases,  and  implying  motion  toward  an  object.  Its  component  -u-  points  to 
distance  in  space,  to  altitude  etc.;  while  -i,  which  represents  the  pronominal 
radix  i,  hi,  refers  to  the  soil  or  ground,  to  the  house,  home,  or  lodge,  the 
floor  of  which  is  the  ground  itself,  or  to  the  person  speaking.  It  is  analo¬ 
gous  in  many  points  to  -ua,  q.  v. 

1.  Suffix  -ui,  implying  motion  toward  the  ground ,  or  over ,  along  the 
ground ,  or  toward  the  home  or  lodge. 

gaktchui  to  go  into  the  rocks  or  woods. 

hinui  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

hiwi  to  haul  or  fetch  home. 

skuyui  to  send  out ,  dispatch ;  from  kui  far  off. 

shldwi  the  wind  blows. 

tewi  to  shoot  at  with  arrow,  gun  etc. 

tilalhalui  to  roll  something  long. 

ulayui  to  bend  downward \  as  trees  in  the  wind. 

wawfwi  to  lean  over  head  foncard. 
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2.  Suffix  - ui ,  implying  motion  toward  a  person,  generally  toward  the 
one  speaking. 

galdshui  to  approach  somebody  or  one’s  lodge, 
pekalui  to  he  an  accomplice. 
shahamui  to  call  somebody  to  come. 
shdshatui  to  sell ;  from  sh^sha  to  value ,  prize. 
shtehfkui  to  drag  after  oneself. 
shuanui  to  he  in  love  with ,  to  covet. 
tashui  to  touch;  to  attack  with  weapons. 
tawi  to  bewitch  hy  magic  spell. 

3.  Suffix  -ui,  in  the  adverbs  &tui  now ,  g^tui  over  yonder,  is  simply  a 
combination  of  the  two  well-known  particles  u  and  i  with  the  particles  at, 
gdt,  ge't,  q.  v.  Cf.  also  tchui,  tchuyunk. 

see  -oi%i. 

-Ui'na,  see  -wfna. 

-uish,  compound  suffix  simultaneously  verbal  and  nominal,  and 
always  pointing  to  something  performed  or  achieved  in  the  past.  The  first 
comdonent  -u-  is  the  particle  u,  hu,  which  refers  here  to  distance  also,  but  to 
distance  in  time ;  the  second  component  -ish  forms  nomina  acti,  sometimes 
nomina  instrumenti  (cf.  -ish  No.  2).  Though  often  pronounced  -wish,  -uish 
is  distinctly  dissyllabic  in  its  origin. 

1.  Verbal  inflectional  suffix  -uish  forms  the  verbal  preterit,  which  is  not 
inflected  for  case  :  h^mkankuish  the  act  of  having  spoken;  from  h^mkanka  to 
speak.  Cf.  Verbal  Inflection. 

2.  Nominal  derivational  suffix  -uish,  sometimes  contracted  to  -otch,  forms 
nomina  acti,  some  of  which  possess  parallel  forms  in  -ish,  as  palkuish  and 
palkish,  q.  v.  The  nouns  in  -uish  all  designate  inanimate  things,  inflect  for 
case,  and  the  -u-  of  some  of  their  number  can  be  rendered  by  previous, 
former,  early.  This  does  not  always  imply  that  the  object  mentioned  does 
not  exist  any  longer. 

gutekuish  aperture,  passage-way. 
hdmkankuish  speech  delivered  in  the  past. 
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mbakuish  broken  piece;  from  mb&ka  to  smash. 
mulmuish  stub,  stubble;  from  mulina  to  mow. 
shaffimal^uish,  contr.  sha’hmal^otch  beginning  of  autumn. 
shaktakluish  scar ;  from  shaktakla  to  wound  by  cutting. 
tcheldluish  peeling ;  from  tchel61a  to  peel. 
weffikuish  earth  caved  in;  cf.  wetdla. 

3.  There  is  a  limited  number  of  nouns  in  -uish  in  which  the  -u-  has  no 
temporal  function,  but  signifies  above,  on  upper  part  of  the  animal  or  human 
body.  Some  are  derived  from  verbs  in  -ua  or  -ui: 

laktchuish,  contr.  Mktchush  adhering -place ;  from  Mktchui. 
shakp&klaluish  and  shffialuish  plait  of  males  on  temple  bone,  Mod. 
shukatuish  nape-plait. 

wakaluish,  apher.  kaluish  leg  below  knee;  shin-bone. 

wamglhuish,  ksh^Iuish,  ffihuish  and  shu&mshtchakluish  mane  of  horse. 

To  these  we  may  add  shlffialuish  cream  of  milk. 

-Uya,  -huya,  verbal  suffix  of  a  minuitive  function,  and  not  always 
accented.  It  is  the  particle  huya  near,  close  to,  agglutinated  to  verbs,  and 
etymologically  connected  with  wika,  wig&ta  low ,  near  the  ground,  the  origi¬ 
nal  meaning  of  the  particle  being  shown  in  tiiya  to  stand  below  the  level  of 
Huya  may  stand  also  as  a  separate  word  in  the  sentence;  as  a  suffix,  it  refers 
to  space,  time,  and  to  degrees  of  intensity.  In  shahamuya,  -uya  stands  for 
-wi,  -ui,  and  n&nuya  is  derived  from  nffiiui,  q.  v. 

1.  Suffix  -uya,  indicative  of  limited  space:  near,  near  by,  close,  closely. 
geluipkuya  to  approach  close  to. 

kshffiuya  to  lie  close  to  the  camp-fire. 
teluak’huya  to  pursue  closely. 

2.  Suffix  -uya,  referring  to  a  limited  lapse  of  time:  for  a  while,  for  a 
time,  not  very  long. 

keko-uya  to  attempt  for  a  short  while. 
shenotankffiuya  to  skirmish  for  a  while. 
shkuyushkuya  to  part  one  from  the  other  temporarily. 
tchutanhuya  to  treat  for  some  time. 
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3.  Suffix  -uya,  indicative  of  a  smaller  degree  of  intensity  or  stress: 
somewhat ,  partially ,  not  seriously.  In  a  few  verbs  it  may  be  replaced  by 
-kshka  (q.  v.). 

61kuya,  dlk’huya  Mod.,  to  attempt  to  give  a  name;  for  Kl.  61^akshka. 

’mutchuya  to  try  to  imitate  one' s  parents  (kmutchish,  “elders”). 

nge'she-uya  to  wound  but  not  to  kill. 

shiukiiya  to  have  a  small  fight ,  scuffle. 

shliuya  to  inflict  a  shot  wound  not  fatal;  from  shlin. 

shluihuya  to  trot  on  horseback 

-U'la,  see  -61a. 

-U'li,  see  -61i. 

-upka,  see  -pka. 

-upka,  see  -opka. 

-lisll  (vowel  long);  see  -osh. 

-U'ta,  -ota,  verbal  suffix  of  a  durative  meaning,  and  almost  always 
emphasized  on  the  penult.  It  is  either  inflectional  or  derivational,  and 
composes  the  suffix  -6tkish  and  others;  it  forms  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs  from  verbal,  not  from  nominal,  bases.  The  form  -uta  is  more  frequent 
than  -6ta. 

1.  Inflectional  suffix  -uta  corresponds  to  our  during ,  pending ,  while , 
whilst ,  sometimes  to  after ,  and  forms  the  verbal  durative,  which  undergoes 
no  inflection. 

gukenuta  while  climbing ;  sta-6ta  while  fasting ,  starving. 

2.  Durative  verbs  in  -uta.  They  indicate  that  an  act  or  condition  lasts 
during  a  certain  time,  or  that  it  lasts  while  something  else  is  performed  or 
occurring. 

il%6ta  to  bury  along  with. 
shnigota  to  send  by  mail. 
shkiuta  to  owe  a  debt. 

tchuta  to  treat  for  sickness ;  contr.  from  tchi-uta. 
windta  to  accompany  in  singing. 
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3.  Usitative  verbs  in  -uta,  descriptive  of  personal  habits,  of  customs, 
occupations,  as — 

ledshnuta  to  be  in  the  habit  of  knitting . 
pashuta  to  be  a  cook;  to  cook  for  a  time. 
shiyuta,  sheniuta,  heshelidta  to  follow  the  bartering  trade. 

4.  Instrumental  verbs  in  -uta.  They  refer  to  the  use  of  a  certain  article, 
tool,  instrument  for  accomplishing  an  act.  The  suffix  -otkish  is  a  compound 
of  the  ending  -uta  when  used  as  an  instrumental  suffix. 

yuwetuta  to  kick  with  both  feet. 

kawuta  to  catch ,  get  hold  of  what  is  thrown. 

spukliuta  to  use  during  or  for  the  sweating  process. 

stina-6ta  to  build  lodges  with. 

shuldta  to  dress  oneself  with. 

vukuta  to  scrape  by  means  of. 

-U'tkish,  see  -6tkish. 

-U'tcll,  see  -dtkish. 

-utchna,  - odshna ,  a  combination  of  the  verbal  suffix  -tchna,  q.  v., 
with  the  particle  and  suffix  -u,  -o  (in  -ua,  -wa  etc.),  which  points  to  a  motion 
away  from,  performed  either  in  the  distance  or  at  an  elevation  above  the 
ground.  The  verbs  in  -utchna  have  all  been  entered  under  -tchna. 

-wa,  see  -ua. 

-wal,  see  -w&la. 

-wa'la,  -uala,  a  compound  verbal  suffix  which,  after  vowels,  often 
contracts  into  -o'la  or  -u'la  (with  long  o,  u),  and  is  usually  accented  on  the 
penultima  When  the  accent  recedes,  it  often  abbreviates  into  -wal,  -ual. 
This  suffix  points  to  a  position  or  motion  at  the  head  or  end  of,  above ,  or  upon 
an  object,  and  is  composed  of  the  pronominal  particle  u,  hu  up  there  and  the 
suffix  -ala.  It  composes  other  suffixes,  as  -ual%a,  -wali<%a  etc.,  and  appears 
as  a  radical  syllable  in  walish  rock  or  cliff  standing  upright.  It  forms  transi¬ 
tive  as  well  as  intransitive  verbs. 

hashatuala,  hashtual  to  place  upright  upon  somebody’s  head. 
hashlwala  to  place  a  blanket  or  sheet  over  one's  head. 
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hiinula  to  fly  on  the  top  of. 

huwala  (in  liuwaliega)  to  run ,  rush  uphill 

kshaw&la  to  tie  to  the  top  of  a  pole  standing  upright. 

‘ktawal  to  fall  and  to  strike  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
ktiwala,  ktlwal  (and  ktiw&l%a)  to  lift ,  post  upon ,  above. 
makuala  to  encamp  upon  or  in  the  mountains. 

shampatuala  to  nail  or  fasten  one  object  to  another  to  make  it  longer, 
shupatchuala  to  put  one  foot  before  the  other. 
std-ula  to  put  one  cover  or  sheet  over  another, 
tga-ula,  tka-61a  to  stand  upon  the  top  of 

-walie'ga,  see  -w&la  and  -dga. 

-wa'lza,  see  -ual%a. 

-wasll,  uash,  nominal  suffix  of  various  functions. 

1.  Tribal  names  in  -wash,  calling  the  Indian  tribes  after  their  residence, 
country,  or  point  of  compass.  Here  -wash  is  derived  from  the  verb  w&  to 
live ,  to  exist ,  stay ,  remain ,  a  plural  verb  always  accompanied  by  the  locality 
or  medium  where  the  subjects  are  staying:  kia/m  amputat  wa  fish  live  in  the 
ivater.  The  nouns  in  -wash  are  adjectives  and  synonyms  of  those  in  -kni, 
which  are  adjectives  also;  in  some  of  these  names  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect 
prefers  -kni. 

fi-nkshiwash  Indian  living  on  Klamath  Marsh. 

Kumbatuash  Kumbatuash  Indian  on  Modoc  Lake;  Kl.  Kumbatkni. 
Moatuasli  Pit  River  Indian;  lit.  “southern  dweller.” 

W alamswash  Rogue  River  Valley  Indian;  cf.  wffiish. 

2.  To  these  may  be  added  the  following  generic  nouns,  in  some  of  which 
the  -wash  is  derived  from  wa  to  stay: 

katogiwash  (1)  hill-spur;  (2)  Sacramento  Valley  Indian. 
kiliwash  red-headed  woodpecker. 
p’laiwash  gray  eagle ;  lit.  “living  on  high.” 
pshe-utiwash  human  beings  (archaic  term), 
teiniwash  young  woman;  from  teini  young. 
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3.  Nouns,  adjectives  as  well  as  substantives,  derived  not  from  wash 
dweller ,  but  from  verbs  in  -wa,  -ua.  Some  of  these  are  being  used  as  names 
for  persons. 

gukiwash  one  who  goes  up  hill. 

hushtdwash  portrait;  in  Kl.  hushtdtish. 

skakawash  bony,  raw-boned. 

shhdaluash  upper  eyelid;  lit.  “the  coverer.” 

vuipeliwash,  species  of  forest  bird;  lit.  “the  flutterer  ” 

4.  To  these  add  the  contracted  form  of  wash  (-ush,  -osh),  of  which  I 
gave  numerous  instances  under  -osh,  q.  v. 

-we'la,  see  -kudla. 

-we'ta,  -ueta,  verbal  suffix  occurring  in  intransitive  verbs,  and  point¬ 
ing  to  motions  observed  upon  straight,  long,  or  elongated  articles,  as  the 
arms,  a  swing  etc.;  the  long  shape  of  these  is  indicated  by  -ta. 

ku^ta  (for  kuwdta)  to  make  signs ,  to  beckon. 

kiwewdta  to  ride  upon  a  swing ,  Mod. 

ndshakwdta  to  drop  down ,  be  suspended,  as  wax,  curtains. 

s^fnueta  to  ride  on  a  swing. 

shulakueta,  shulakuaweta  to  ride  upon  a  swing. 

-wi,  see  -ui. 

-Wia,  suffix  of  uncertain  origin,  occurring  in  a  few  verbs  only  and 
probably  connected  with  -ui,  -wi,  q.  v.  It  points  to  the  idea  of  uniting, 
gathering. 

galdsh&wia  to  come  close  to,  approach. 
ski  wia  to  let  the  hair  hang  down.  • 

skutawia  to  tie,  fasten  together;  from  s^uta. 

wi'xa,  -wi%a,  suffix  of  intransitive  and  transitive  verbs,  composed  of 
the  locative  u-,  the  locative  -i-,  and  the  verbal  factitive  suffix  -ga,  -ka.  The 
import  of  this  suffix  is  that  of  being  within ,  inside  of  a  receptacle  or  vase, 
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which,  as  the  particle  -u-  indicates,  is  standing  or  erect.  Cf.  -fyi,  -of%i.  This 
suffix  appears  also  in  the  substantive  stiwi%6tkish  baby-board ,  Kl. 
iwi%a  and  iwi%i  to  Jill  up,  as  sacks;  cf.  iwa. 
m’hawi%a,  mawi%a  to  put  a  little  of  something  into  a  vase. 
tkiwi%a,  luilui%a  to  stand  within,  as  in  a  pit. 
tchiwi^a  to  Jill  a  vase  about  half  up 
tchlewi^a  to  place  something  Jlexible  or  soft  into  a  vase. 

-wi'na,  -ulna,  a  verbal  suffix,  composed  of  -wi,  -ui  and  the  suffix  of 
motion  -na.  It  points  to  a  motion  at  short  distance  toward  or  along  the 
ground,  and  occurs  in  transitive  as  well  as  in  intransitive  verbs.  Iwina  to 
place  inside  and  its  derivatives  (kshawina  etc.)  have  to  be  classed  with  verbs 
in  -fna. 

gawina  to  join ,  rejoin ;  to  meet  again. 

kinuina  to  go  single  file,  or  in  zigzag  line. 

shiwina  to  move  or  stir  about. 

shuawina  to  look  over,  to  examine. 

tchawina  to  live  among,  to  mix  with;  from  tchia. 

u’hlutuina  to  trail  on  the  ground  while  walking. 

-Wish,  see  -uish. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  SUFFIXES. 

The  large  number  of  simple  and  compound  suffixes  of  the  Klamath 
language  requires  a  broad  and  comprehensive  classification  of  them.  It 
will  be  best  to  subdivide  them  into  inflectional  and  derivational  suffixes  and 
to  make  two  classes  of  each — verbal  suffixes  and  nominal  suffixes. 

A. — Inflectional  suffixes. 

Verbal  suffixes. 

Mode  in  verbs:  -a,  -t  (-at). 

Tense  in  verbs:  -61ank,  -uapka. 

Suffixes  forming  verbals:  -emi,  -i,  -ola,  -sh,  -sht,  -ti,  -tka,  -tki,  -uga 
(-uk,  -ok). 

Suffixes  forming  participles:  -n  (-an),  -nk  (-ank) ;  and  -tko  (-iku,  -tk). 
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Nominal  suffixes. 

Case-suffixes:  -am  (-lam),  -ant,  -ash,  -emi,  -%eni,  -na,  -sh,  -tat,  -ti,  -tka. 

Case-postpositions:  -i,  -kslii  (-gislii),  -ksaksi,  -tala,  -tana. 

Tense  in  noun:  -u-. 

B. — Derivational  suffixes. 

Verbal  suffixes. 

Grammatic  classification. — Considered  from  a  purely  grammatic  point 
of  view,  a  part  of  the  suffixes  may  be  subdivided  as  follows: 

Suffixes  which  are  verbal  and  nominal  simultaneously:  -a,  -aga,  -i,  -tana. 

Suffixes  made  from  verbs;  they  become  agglutinated  to  the  other  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  the  compound  verb,  and  some  change  their  last 
sound:  -kakiamna,  -kakua,  -ki  (-gi),  -kidsha,  -tamna. 

Suffixes  stating  the  number  of  the  object:  -ta,  -yua. 

Suffixes  forming  denominative  verbs:  -ala,  -dla,  -alsha,  -shla. 

Suffixes  used  for  verbifying  various  nominal  forms  of  the  verb :  -alsha, 
-anka,  -ansha,  -insha,  -kanka. 

Suffixes  forming  factitive  verbs:  -aga,  -aga,  -ala,  -dla,  -dga,  -fga,  -ka, 
-tka  No.  6. 

Functional  classification. — For  this  mode  of  classifying  the  verbal 
suffixes  of  derivation,  their  material  functions  have  to  be  considered  mainly 
under  the  categories  of  mode  of  action,  motion,  or  rest.  These  categories 
are  visible,  and  therefore  of  more  importance  to  the  Indian  than  tense  and 
mode.  They  also  form  a  contrast  to  the  form  categories  expressed  by  the 
prefixes  of  the  language.  We  present  the  following  list  of  them,  while 
recalling  the  fact  that  many  suffixes  are  used  in  more  than  one  function, 
and  therefore  may  occur  in  more  than  one  place  below : 

1 .  Suffixes  describing  motion. 

a.  Motion  in  a  direct  line,  or  motion  to  a  short  distance:  -n,  -na,  -tcha, 

-tchna,  -wfna. 

b.  Motion  toward  the  ground,  soil:  -hi  (-i),  -fpa,  -ui. 

c.  Motion  toward  some  other  object,  or  toward  the  subject  of  the  verb : 

-hi  (-i),  -ia,  -fpa,  -l'pka,  -pa,  ta,  -tpa,  -ui,  -uya,  -wia. 
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d.  Motion  away  from,  or  separation:  -ansha,  -ina,  -ipa,  -ita,  -na,  -61a, 

-shka,  -tcha,  -tchna,  -utchna. 

e.  Motion  upward,  or  above  something:  -i%i,  -laldna,  -ual/a,  -wala. 

f  Motion  in  a  level  plane:  -ina,  -lalina,  -l%a,  -ma,  -na,  -tchna,  -ui,  -wina. 

g.  Circular  motion:  -ena  (indoor),  -kidsha,  -ki'ma,  -tftana  (outdoor). 

h.  Motion  of  going  around  some  object :  -amna,  -kakiamna,  -menl 

i.  Serpentine  or  winding  motion:  -kidsha,  -ma,  -m8ni. 

j.  Swaying,  vibratory  motion :  -kakua,  -w^ta, 

k.  Motion  downward :  -ina,  -kudla,  -lalma,  -l%a,  -61i,  -tki  (cf.  also  b). 

l.  Motion  in  the  water:  -ua. 

2.  Suffixes  descriptive  of  staying  or  resting. 

a.  Staying  indoors,  within  a  lodge,  or  other  limited  space :  -aya,  -dla,  -ena, 

-uga,  -wi%a. 

b.  Staying  outdoors,  outside  of  certain  limits:  -ita. 

c.  Staying  upon,  on  the  top  or  surface  of:  -amna,  -ha,  -i,  -i/i,  -%i^a,  -laldna, 

-liga,  -m’na,  -s%a,  -wala. 

d.  Staying  around,  about  something:  -amna,  -liga,  -m’na,  -ua. 

e.  Staying  below,  underneath:  -tila,  -tka. 

/  Staying  between  :  -s^a. 

g.  Staying  away  from,  at  a  distance :  -ita. 

h.  Staying  in  the  woods,  cliffs,  marshes :  -dya,  -ui. 

i.  Staying  in  the  water:  -ua. 

j.  Staying  around,  near  the  water :  -liga. 

3.  Suffixes  describing  the  mutual  position  of  two  objects  to  each  other  in 
space,  when  in  motion  or  at  rest. 

a.  Close  contact:  -lalona,  -pata,  -s^a,  -tana. 

b.  Nearness,  proximity:  -amna,  -lala,  -liga,  -m’na,  -p’na,  -s^a. 

c.  Distance,  so  as  to  be  visible  or  not  visible:  -ampka,  -apka,  -ipka,  -5pka, 

-tcha,  -tchka,  -tchna,  -u,  -ua,  -wala. 

4.  Suffixes  describing  acts  performed  by  animate  beings  or  by  parts  of 
their  bodies. 

a.  Frequentative  suffixes:  -anka,  -peli,  -tchna. 

b.  Iterative  suffixes:  -kanka,  -peli,  -tarnna,  -tchka. 
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c.  Usitative  suffixes:  -ala,  -alsha,  -opka,  -peli,  -pka,  -uta. 

d.  Act  performed  while  moving-,  going:  -kakiamna,  -k4nka,  -ki'dsha, 

-tamna. 

e.  Act  performed  on  the  outside  of :  -tita. 

f  Act  performed  on  the  inside  of:  -6na  (-i6na),  -liga. 

g.  Act  performed  on  the  top,  surface  of :  -ha,  -f%i,  -%iea,  -s%a,  -tchka,  -uga. 

h.  Act  performed  below,  underneath :  -tfla. 

i.  Act  performed  with  a  tool,  instrument :  -uta. 

j.  Act  performed  with  or  on  one’s  body:  -6a,  -ua 

k.  Act  performed  with  the  mouth:  -takna,  -taknula,  -taktana,  -takua. 

I  Act  performed  with  the  back:  -lamna. 

m.  Act  performed  near  or  in  the  fire:  -141a. 

n.  Act  of  removal  from :  -ita,  -61a,  -shka,  -uga. 

o.  Act  indicated  by  gesture :  -ia. 

p.  Act  performed  in  somebody’s  interest:  -6a,  -gien,  -ia. 

q.  Act  of  calling  by  name:  -alpka. 

r.  Suffix  of  desiderative  verbs :  -opka. 

s.  Acts  considered  in  regard  to  degree  of  accomplishment : 

aa.  Inchoative  suffixes:  -aga,  -ala,  -6ga,  -tampka. 
bb.  Continuative  suffixes:  -kanka,  -tdmna,  -tchna,  -uya. 
cc.  Act  accomplished  only  in  part:  -kshka,  -uya. 
dd  Completive  suffix:  -61a. 
ee.  Durative  suffixes:  -anka,  -uta. 

Nominal  suffixes  will  be  discussed  in  separate  sections  on  derivation, 
under  ‘.‘Substantive”,  “Adjective”,  and  “Numeral”,  q.  v. 


III.— INFLECTION. 

The  process  of  thinking  is  the  application  of  the  rational  principles  of 
logic  in  considering  concrete  or  abstract  matters.  Logic  is  a  principle  pre¬ 
siding  also  over  the  formation  of  language,  but  it  is  not  the  only  principle. 
If  language  embodied  nothing  else  but  logic  expressed  by  sound,  then  all 
languages  would  be  embodiments  of  the  same  logical  or  metaphysical  prin¬ 
ciples;  or,  in  other  words,  all  languages  and  dialects  would  agree  in  their 
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morphology,  or,  at  least,  in  their  syntax.  Changes  in  language  through  his¬ 
toric  development  would  then  be  excluded;  there  would  be  no  distinction 
between  languages  poor  and  rich  in  affixes,  or  between  the  various  kinds 
of  verbs  which  now  differ  so  much  morphologically. 

In  language  as  a  product  of  nature,  we  can  distinguish  the  effects  of 
physical  (phonetic)  laws  and  of  psychological  principles;  what  is  created 
or  formed  by  these  is  finally  subjected  to  rational  logic,  or  the  principles 
of  reasoning,  by  which  grammatic  categories  are  established.  The  degree 
in  which  human  intellect  succeeds  in  molding  the  sound-groups,  words, 
or  conventional  signs  of  language  to  suit  requirements,  differs  with  every 
people  inhabiting  the  globe,  and  also  with  every  successive  period  of  the 
development  of  its  language.  Thus  we  have,  outside  of  the  logical  or  rea¬ 
soning  principle,  other  principles  in  language,  all  of  which  we  may  compre¬ 
hend  under  the  name  conventional. 

The  logical  principles  at  work  in  forming  languages  are  clearly  put  in 
evidence  in  the  various  degrees  in  which  we  see  the  various  parts  of  speech 
differentiated  among  themselves.  The  more  precisely  the  subject  is  made 
distinct  from  the  predicate  or  from  the  attribute  morphologically,  the  better 
we  can  at  once  recognize  each  of  them,  and  also  the  object,  by  the  gram¬ 
matic  form  or  position  in  the  sentence.  The  most  highly  organized  of  all, 
the  Aryan  family  of  languages,  clearly  distinguishes  not  only  the  verb 
from  the  noun  and  the  substantive  from  the  adjective,  but  also  the  different 
uses  of  the  noun  by  suffixes  indicating  number  and  case.  In  the  inflection 
of  its  words,  affixes  of  a  relational  import  are  prevailingly  employed,  while 
the  agglutinative  languages  use  both,  relational  and  material,  almost  indis¬ 
criminately,  and  by  many  of  them  the  inflections  are  overloaded  with  addi¬ 
tions  of  a  concrete,  material  nature,  which  by  other  languages  are  relegated 
to  separate  parts  of  speech.  Exactly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  mode  of 
deriving  words  from  other  words;  in  some  languages  this  mode  is  a  simple 
and  sober  one,  in  others  it  is  cumulative,  holoplirastic,  and  so  polysynthetic 
as  to  obscure  the  sense. 

In  the  following  pages  I  intend  to  show  the  method  which  the  Klamath 
language  of  Oregon  has  followed  in  its  morphologic  aspects  As  to  gram¬ 
matic  terminology,  many  new  terms  had  to  be  invented  to  do  justice  to  the 
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peculiar  laws  governing  this  language  and  its  idiomatic  features.  Connois¬ 
seurs  will  readily  acknowledge  that  for  certain  forms  in  American  languages, 
especially  the  verbals,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  invent  new  terms  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  respect.  The  best  method  would  be  to  establish  terms 
taken  from  the  language  itself. 

The  noun-verb,  which  I  call  verb  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  has  the  most 
varied  inflection  of  all  the  parts  of  Klamath  speech,  combining  nominal 
with  verbal  forms.  A  sketch  of  the  verb  will,  therefore,  most  appropriately 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  inflectional  section  of  Klamath  morphology. 

THE  VERB. 

Structure  of  the  verb. 

The  verb  is  a  word  of  the  language  which  predicatively  announces  an 
act  performed  or  a  state  or  condition  undergone  by  its  subject.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  basis  or  stem,  and  of  one  or  several  affixes.  The  naked  basis  by 
itself  possesses  no  distinct  nominal  or  verbal  character;  the  affixes  gener¬ 
ally  determine  its  quality  as  noun  or  verb  in  the  sentence.  Bases  or  stems 
are  composed  of  a  radical  syllable  and  of  affixes,  mainly  of  a  pronominal 
origin,  which  are  intended  to  form  derivatives  from  the  radix.  The  final 
syllable  or  syllables  of  the  verb  are  made  up  of  inflectional  affixes.  The 
radix  and  its  qualities  and  changes  are  described  at  length  on  page  247  sq. 
Examples  of  the  mode  of  connecting  affixes  with  the  radix  are  given  under 
each  of  the  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  also  page  280  sq. 

Some  verbs,  formed  without  any  suffix  of  derivation,  will  be  found 
under  suffix  -a;  the  larger  part  of  them  show  thematic  roots. 

In  Klamath,  no  formal  or  phonetic  distinction  is  made  between  the  in¬ 
flection  of  transitive  and  of  intransitive  verbs.  Not  only  is  the  passive  voice 
like  the  active,  but  in  the  noun  the  direct  object  has  the  same  suffix  as  the 
indirect  object,  viz.,  -ash. 

The  root,  connected  with  its  affixes  of  derivation,  constitutes  the  simple 
form  of  the  verb;  to  this  are  appended  the  inflectional  suffixes  to  form 
tenses,  modes,  verbals,  etc.  The  simple  form  of  the  verb  terminates  more 
frequently  in  consonants  than  in  vowels.  The  enormous  majority  of  all 
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verbs  end  in  the  inflective  ending  -a,  which  I  call  the  sufflx  of  the  declara¬ 
tive  mode;  it  is  the  universal  verbifier,  and  most  verbs  of  the  Dictionary 
appear  with  it.  This  -a  is  dropped  in  a  few  verbs. only,  which  terminate  in 
-la  (ala)  and  in  -na,  and  even  of  these  the  large  majority  preserve  the  full 
endings  -la  and  -na.  A  limited  number  of  verbs  end  in  -i  (-e)  and  -u  (-o), 
which  are  derivational  affixes;  some  of  these  were  shortened  from  ia,  -ua, 
and  some  are  emphasized  upon  the  last  syllable.* 

From  all  these  various  phonetic  processes  result  five  varieties  of  inflec¬ 
tion  in  the  Klamath  verb,  which  differ  little  from  each  other.  From  the 
final  sound  of  the  verb,  I  have  named  them  as  follows: 

1.  The  A-inflection. 

2.  The  U-inflection. 

3.  The  I-inflection. 

4.  The  L-inflection. 

5.  The  N-inflection. 

By  appending  a  nominal  ending  to  the  simple  form  of  the  verb  nomina 
verbalia  are  formed.  Cf.  “  Substantive.” 

INFLECTION  OF  THE  YEEB. 

Compared  with  the  lengthy  paradigms  of  other  North  American  lan¬ 
guages,  especially  of  those  spoken  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  inflec¬ 
tion  of  the  Klamath  verb  is  very  simple  and  poor  in  forms.  It  has  no 
special  form  for  the  passive  and  impersonal  voice,  does  not  possess  the 
category  of  number  except  in  intransitive  verbs,  and  a  few  transitives,  has 
no  real  personal  inflection,  possesses  two  tenses  only,  and  a  quite  limited 
number  of  modes.  It  incorporates  neither  the  pronominal  nor  the  nominal 
object  into  the  verb. 

The  conjugation  of  the  finite  verb ,  viz.,  the  verb  connected  with  a  pro¬ 
nominal  or  nominal  subject,  is  brought  about  by  a  personal  pronoun  stand¬ 
ing  usually  before  the  verb  and  separated  from  it.  The  two  participles  can 
also  become  connected  with  separate  personal  pronouns,  but  when  the  verb 
appears  as  a  verbal  it  connects  itself  with  possessive  pronouns.  Participles 

*  Instances  where  even  the  suffix  -a  becomes  deciduous  in  a  continuous  narrative  are  frequent. 
Cf.  Texts  70,  6;  78,  7;  122,  3.  It  frequently  falls  off  in  the  infl.  suffix  -uga,  -oka:  -ug,  -uk,  -ok,  etc. 
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and  verbals,  again,  connect  with  the  auxiliary  verb  gi  to  be,  to  exist,  and  thus 
form  a  quite  extensive  array  of  forms  constituting  a  periphrastic  conjuga¬ 
tion.  Finally,  the  large  majority  of  verbs  possess  a  distributive  form,  the 
use  and  meaning  of  which  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  absolute  form. 
The  same  tenses,  modes,  and  verbals  exist  here,  being  formed  by  the  same 
phonetic  processes  as  in  the  absolute  form. 

TENSE  INFLECTION. 

Tense,  as  a  distinct  grammatic  form,  is  very  little  developed  in  Klamath. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  many  other  languages,  there  are  only  two  tense-forms, 
one  for  the  completed  and  the  other  for  the  incompleted  act  or  state  expressed 
by  the  verb;  and  in  Klamath  both  forms,  whether  appearing  in  the  verb  or 
in  some  substantives  (cf.  -uisli,  suffix),  originally  had  a  locative  character 
now  pointing  to  distance  in  time  only. 

The  tense  of  the  completed  action  usually  terminates  in  -a,  and  stands 
for  the  present  as  well  as  for  the  past  or  preterit  of  other  languages.  I  call 
it  the  present  tense  in  the  following  pages,  and  in  the  Sioux-Dakota,  where 
it  also  occurs,  the  grammarian  Stephen  R.  Riggs  has  named  it  aorist,  which 
means  unlimited,  indefinite  in  regard  to  time.  When  the  Klamath  Lake  or 
Modoc  Indian  places  no  temporal  adverb  before  or  after  the  verb  to  specify 
the  time  of  the  act  or  state,  it  is  supposed  to  occur  at  the  present  time,  or 
at  the  time  being;  when  he  adds  to  it  hu'nk,  unk,  hun,  in  Modoc  hu,  the 
acUis  placed  in  the  past  tense,  and  the  verb  may  then  be  called  a  preterit. 
This  particle  may  also  be  replaced  by  some  other  temporal  adverb,  or  the 
context  may  unmistakably  point  to  an  act  performed  in  the  past,  and  then 
no  temporal  particle  is  needed.  The  language  possesses  a  large  number  of 
these  particles  to  express  the  distance  in  time,  corresponding  to  our  to-day, 
now,  recently,  a  while  ago,  years  ago ,  etc.  To  the  verb  in  the  present  tense  the 
Northern  dialect  sometimes  prefixes  the  particle:  a,  now ,  which  can  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  ha  at  hand ,  in  hand ;  whereas  hunk,  though  intranslatable,  corre¬ 
sponds  best  to  yonder,  then,  and  is  often  coalescing  with  tchui  then:  tchiiyuk, 
tchuyunk  for  tchui  huk,  tchui  hunk.  This  particle  hunk,  unk  has  to  be 
kept  clearly  distinct  from  the  pronoun  demonstrative  hunk,  hun,  huk,  and 
also  from  fin,  una  (for  un  ha),  also  a  temporal  particle,  “sometime  from 
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now”,  which  we  often  meet  after  verbs  in  the  present  and  the  future  tense- 
form.  Hunk,  hun  has  entirely  lost  its  former  nature  of  an  objective  pro¬ 
noun  that ,  for  it  connects  itself  with  intransitive  as  well  as  with  transitive 
verbs: 

nu  tia/ma,  nu.  a  tia'ma  I  am  hungry. 
nu  hunk  tia'ma  1  was  hungry. 
i  a  shuaktcha  you  are  weeping. 
i  unk  shuaktcha  you  were  weeping. 
nat  shl^a,  nad  a  shla'a  we  see. 
nat  hunk  shffia  hunk,  we  saw  him. 

The  tense-form  of  the  uncompleted  act  or  state  terminates  in  -uapka, 
in  rare  instances  contracted  into  -opka,  -upka  (which  is  a  homonymous 
suffix  distinctly  differing),  and  is  called  by  me  the  future  tense.  Its  func¬ 
tions  are  not  always  strictly  temporal,  for  nu  genuapka  may  stand  for  I 
shall  go,  I  will  go,  I  have  to  go,  I  must  go,  I  could  go.  If  a  verb  in  the  future 
tense  stands  in  a  principal  clause  preceded  by  an  incident  clause,  the  future 
act  is  expressed,  though  more  in  Modoc  than  in  Klamath  Lake,  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  tense  followed  by  tak,  taksh.*  Hunk,  huk  may  also  accompany  the 
future  tense,  as  it  does  the  conditional  mode,  but  then  it  points  to  distance 
in  future,  and  not  in  the  past.  Cf.  105,  8.  Tchek,  tche  often  precedes  the 
future  tense,  frequently  only  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis ;  un,  una  does  so 
too,  but  more  in  Modoc  than  in  Klamath  Lake.  The  future  in  -uapka  is 
inflected  through  all  verbals  like  the  present  form ;  and,  as  far  as  form  is 
concerned,  can  be  considered  as  a  derivative  of  it.  Its  ending  is  composed 
of  the  verb  wa  to  live,  exist,  grow,  sit,  and  of  the  distancial  suffix  -pka.  Cf. 
the  suffixes  -apka,  -pka. 

The  Klamath  language  has  no  means  of  distinguishing  clearly  between 
the  tenses  called  in  Greek  Aorist  and  Perfect,  or  between  the  French  Pass^ 
d^fini  and  Pass^  inddfini,  nor  can  it  express  the  Second  Future  by  a  separate 
form  The  Latin  and  Greek  Imperfect,  when  referring  to  length  of  time  or 
to  the  continuance  of  an  action  or  state  while  another  act  is  performed,  can 
often  be  expressed  with  accuracy  by  the  suffixes  -k&nka,  -ffimna,  -uta.  The 


*  Examples  will  be  found  in  the  Syntax. 
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participial  ending  -Alank,  -ulank  corresponds  pretty  closely  to  our  pluperfec 
tense  when  introduced  by  the  particle  after :  pa-olank  after  having  eaten; 
from  pa-ola  to  quit  eating ,  pan  to  eat.  In  the  verbs  of  moving,  going,  tiav- 
eling,  a  circumscriptive  form  for  this  same  tense  exists  in  the  suffix  -tka  : 
gAnkanktkank  after  returning  from  the  chase ,  after  having  hunted;  from  gank- 
anktka  to  return  from  hunting ,  gankanka  to  hunt.  But  the  past-present  tense 
is  used  just  as  often  to  express  the  pluperfect,  e.  g.,  spunin  1  had  given ,  20, 
18.  For  other  means  to  express  that  tense,  cf.  Syntax. 

A  list  of  sentences  embodying  the  circumscriptive  temporal  inflection 
of  the  verb  runs  as  follows: 

nu  pan,  nu  a  pan  I  am  eating. 

at  a  nu  pan  I  am  eating  notv ,  or  was,  had  been  eating  at  the  time. 
nu  a  hu'nk  pAn  I  did  eat ,  I  ate ,  I  have  eaten. 

Yua  a  nu  pan  I  ate  recently,  a  few  days  ago,  this  week  (Mod.),  sometime 
ago  (KL). 

u'na  nu  pAn  I  ate  a  while  ago. 

ma'ntchaga  nu  pan  I  ate  a  good  while  ago. 

ma'ntch  a  nu  pAn  I  ate  several  months  ago ,  or  last  year ,  long  ago. 

tank,  ma/ntchtoks,  niatoks  ma'ntch  nu  pan  I  ate  at  a  remote  period. 

nu  pa-uApka,  nu  a  pa-uApka  I  shall  or  will  eat  or  have  to  eat. 

nu  a  un  pa-uapka  I  shall  eat  by  and  by. 

tche'k  nu  a  pa-uapka  I  shall  eat  after  a  while. 

nu  a  pAn  tak,  pAntak  I  shall  then  eat  (Mod.). 

MODAL,  INFLECTION. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  “Nominal  forms  of  the  verb”,  the  infini¬ 
tive,  verbals,  and  participles,  I  call  modes  only  the  inflected  forms  of  the 
finite  verb.  Modes  are  not  inflected  here  in  the  same  manner  as  in  European 
languages  for  person  and  number;  but,  like  the  tenses  and  verbals,  they 
assume  the  reduplicated  or  distributive  form.  Only  one  of  the  verbal  forms, 
the  verbal  indefinite,  can  take  one  of  the  modal  forms  (-t)  observed  in  the 
finite  verb. 

Three  modes  exist  in  this  language:  (1)  the  declarative  mode;  (2)  the 
conditional  mode ;  (3)  the  imperative  mode. 
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1.  The  declarative  mode  is  the  simple  form  of  the  verb ;  it  usually  termi¬ 
nates  in  the  declarative  particle  a,  which  now  becomes  an  inflectional  suffix. 
In  the  future  tense,  this  mode  terminates  in  -uapka.  Its  functions  nearly 
correspond  with  those  of  our  indicative  mode. 

2.  The  conditional  mode  appends  -t  to  the  simple  form  of  the  verbs  follow¬ 
ing  the  A-  inflection,  and  -at  to  those  following  the  U-,  I-,  L-  and  N-  inflec 
tion.  Some  verbs  in  -na  will  syncopate  the  vowel  between  n-  and  -t,  as 
shuina  to  sing ,  pi  shuint  he  may  sing ,  for  shuinat.  Sometimes  the  ending  -t 
becomes  nasalized,  as  in  k6kant  huk,  for  kokat  he  may  bite.  One  of  the 
nominal  forms  of  the  verb,  the  verbal  indefinite,  forms  a  conditional  by 
suffixing  -t  (not  -at)  to  suffix  -sh :  k’leka  to  die ,  k’l^ksh  the  act  of  dying, 
k’leksht  for  having  died ,  after  dying ,  vjhen  dying. 

This  mode  wholly  differs  from  our  subjunctives  or  optatives;  it  expresses 
by  one  term  a  whole  conditional  sentence,  which  we  would  introduce  by  such 
conjunctions  as  when,  if,  after ,  on  account  of,  for.  The  suffix  -t  is  nothing 
but  the  abbreviated:  at,  now,  then,  at  the  time  being ;  and  if  it  had  to  be  para¬ 
phrased,  -t  as  a  suffix  would  correspond  to  “  under  these  circumstances.” 
The  whole  of  its  functions  will  be  developed  in  the  Syntax.  The  same  par¬ 
ticle  is  sometimes  appended  to  other  words  than  verbs,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  see  it  done  in  the  conditional  mode :  kakd  belat  nothing  but 
bones  now :  101,  10,  which  stands  for  kak6  pil  at. 

The  future  in  uapka  has  no  conditional  mode,  for  here  the  declarative 
mode  itself  is  often  employed  in  that  sense.  Readers  should  take  care  not 
to  confound  the  conditional  mode  with  the  second  person  of  the  plural  in 
the  imperative :  luelat  may  kill,  and  luelat !  kill  ye  ! 

3.  The  imperative  mode,  or  mode  of  compulsion,  appears  in  two  forms — 
the  imperative  proper  and  the  exhortative  mode. 

a.  The  imperative  proper,  jussive,  or  mode  of  behest,  command,  is  formed 
of  the  simple  form  of  the  verb,  or  base,  increased  in  the  singular  by  i,  !,  ik! 
thou!  and  in  the  plural  by  at!  ye!  These  personal  pronouns  of  the  second 
person  are  loosely  connected  with  the  verb,  and  may  stand  before  or  after  it; 
they  never  form  a  part  of  the  verb  itself,  and  are  often  pronounced  separately. 
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The  verb  can  even  preserve  its  usual  ending  in  -a,  when  the  pronoun  stands 
before  it.  Examples : 

shapa  to  say: 

shap’i !  sh&pi !  sh&pa  ik  !  say  thou  !  say  f 

shap’at !  sh&pat !  say  ye  ! 

shnuka  to  hold  fast : 

r  shnuki !  i-i  shnuki !  shnuki !  i  shnuka !  shnuka  t !  hold  thou  fast ! 

at  shnukat !  shnukat !  at  shnuka !  hold  ye  tight ! 

shufna  to  sing  : 

shufn  i !  shufni !  i  shufn  !  sing  ! 

shufn’  at !  shufnat !  at  shufn  !  sing  ye  ! 

Sometimes,  by  addressing  one  representative  person,  as  a  chief,  a  whole 
multitude  is  addressed  simultaneously ;  then  i,  fk,  fke,  fki  thou  may  be  used 
instead  of  at,  a  ye :  f  shuin  !  sing  ye  !  Cf.  90,  12-14. 

b.  The  exhortative  form  in  -tki,  tgi  is  identical  in  form  with  the  verbal 
intentional  to  be  considered  below ;  it  puts  the  command  in  a  mild,  affable 
form,  and  sometimes  stands  for  the  imperative  proper,  and  so  does  the  future 
in  -uapka.  The  exhortative  often  nasalizes  the  final  -t,  and  throws  off  the 
-ki,  -gi  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  as  huhatchantki  they  should  run  on,  54,  8, 
or  huhatchant.  Cf.  40,  4.  In  this  mode  -tki  is  contracted  from  -tko  gi  and 
a  finite  verb  of  command,  desire  etc.  is  omitted  :  shana-uli  nu  huhatchantko 
gi  I  ivant  (them)  to  be  running  on.  The  exhortative  goes  through  all  three 
persons  of  the  singular  and  plural,  and  in  the  first  and  third  persons  may 
be  rendered  by  hudshantki  nu  let  me  run,  hudshantki  huk  let  him,  her  run. 
The  future  in  -uapka  has  no  exhortative  form,  because  that  function  is 
embodied  in  its  declarative  mode. 

The  three  modes  just  discussed  are  also  reproduced  in  what  I  call  the 
periphrastic  conjugation  with  the  auxiliary  gi  to  be. 

A  potential  mode  is  formed  by  adding  the  particle  ak,  ak  a,  ka  to  the 
finite  verb — a  process  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Syntax. 
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NOMINAL  FORMS  OF  THE  VERB. 

What  I  call  the  nominal  forms  of  the  verb  are  all  inflected  for  severalty, 
but  not  all  for  case.  They  are :  (a)  participle ;  ( b )  verbals.  Two  of  the 
latter  can  form  a  periphrastic  conjugation  with  the  auxiliary  verb  gi,  also 
both  participles. 

a.  Participles. 

The  language  forms  two  participles,  which  in  their  functions  correspond 
somewhat  to  our  participles  in  -ing  and  -ed,  -t.  They  occur  in  every  verb, 
and  end  in — 

(1)  -n  (Mod.),  -nk  (Kl.). 

(2)  -tko,  -tk  (Kl.),  -tko,  -tku,  -tka,  -tk  (Mod.). 

1.  The  participle  in  - n ,  -nk  I  call,  for  short,  the  participle  of  th e  present, 
although  it  is  indefinite  in  regard  to  tense  and  only  applies  to  the  time 
referred  to  by  the  finite  verb  of  the  sentence  or  clause  to  which  it  belongs. 
Thus  it  may  be  said  to  refer  to  the  time  being.  When  appended  to  verbs  in 
-a,  the  suffix  is  -an,  -ank ;  to  verbs  in  -u,  either  -un,  -unk,  or  -uan,  -uank. 
The  other  three  inflections  in  -i,  -1,  -n  run  as  follows : 

gi  to  be,  exist,  Mod.  gian,  Kl.  giank. 

ltkal  to  pick  up,  Mod.  itk(a)lan,  Kl.  ltklank. 

shlin  to  shoot,  Mod.  shlian,  Kl  shh'ank. 

The  participial  suffix  -n,  as  it  appears  in  Modoc,  is  more  archaic  than 
the  -nk  of  Klamath  Lake,  in  which  the  -k  is  probably  the  agglutinated  verb 
gi  to  be.  But  even  in  Klamath  Lake  the  -n  form  occurs  frequently  enough  : 

tchakayan  staying  in  the  bush,  24,  1.  Cf.  23,  21. 

talual^an  lying  on  his  back,  24,  14. 

shulatchtilan  tchel%a  to  be  on  one's  knees. 

Palan  El-ush  Dry  Lake,  and  other  local  names  of  both  dialects. 

This  participle  is  not  susceptible  of  inflection,  except  through  redupli¬ 
cation.  The  phonetic  irregularities  occurring  in  the  participle  of  the  verbs 
in  -n,  -na  will  be  considered  under  the  heading  of  the  N-inflection. 
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When  joined  to  the  personal  pronouns  nu  /,  1  thou  etc.,  this  participle 
also  forms  a  sort  of  a  finite  verb,  which  occurs  but  seldom  in  our  Texts, 
and  has  to  be  considered  as  a  usitative  form.  Cf.  kiukayank  is  in  the  habit 
of  sticking  out  obliquely ,  71,  2  ;  also  87,  2,  1.  In  some  instances  this  form  in 
-ank  may  be  an  abbreviation  of  the  verbal  suffix  anka,  q  v. 

2.  The  participle  in  -tko,  abbr  -tk,  in  Modoc  -tko,  -tku,  -tka,  -tk,  is  not 
so  indifferent  in  regard  to  tense  as  that  in  -n,  -nk,  for  it  refers  mainly  to 
the  past.  Through  its  inflection  and  position  in  the  sentence  it  is  invested 
with  the  qualities  of  an  adjective  noun,  and  as  such  it  describes  quality, 
ownership  etc.  acquired  in  the  past.  When  formed  from  transitive  verbs, 
it  usually  assumes  passive  functions,  though  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
this.  The  concrete  and  abstract  nouns,  verbal  adjectives,  and  other  words 
formed  by  -tko  have  all  been  considered  under  Suffix  -tko,  q.  v. 

There  are  many  instances  when  participles  in  -tko  refer  not  to  the  past, 
but  to  other  tenses,  especially  the  present. 

Instances  where  intransitive  verbs  have  formed  participles  in  -tko  are: 
gftko  been ,  or  possessed  of;  ge'ntko  having  walked ,  125,  1 ;  tsu*at*ant(-ko), 
179,  6  and  Note;  snawedsh  w^nuitk  a  widow ,  82,  5;  shashamoksdolatko 
who  have  lost  relatives ,  82,  5  and  Note ;  gulf  tko  having  crept  into ,  etc. 

In  the  conversational  form  of  language,  the  ending  -tko  is  sometimes 
cut  off,  and  what  remains  is  the  verb  with  the  last  syllable  emphasized : 
kewa  for  kewatko  broken ,  paha  for  pah&tko  dried ,  k’leka  for  k’lek&tko 
deceased. 

The  auxiliary  gi  to  be  connects  itself  in  all  its  forms  with  the  participle 
in  -tko:  nu  ldlatko  gi  I  am  a  believer ,  44,  22;  we7tko  gfug  for  being  frozen. 

This  participle  is  formed  by  appending  -tko,  -tk,  in  the  oblique  cases 
-pkash,  -pkam  etc.,  to  the  full,  suffixed  form  of  the  verb,  as  mbakatko,  d. 
mbambakatko  broken  down ,  from  mbaka  to  break  down.  Verbs  ending  in 
-ala,  -la,  -ana,  -na,  however,  elide  a  after  -1  and  -n  into  -altko,  -antko ;  for 
which  process  cf.  List  of  Suffixes.  The  suffix  -tko  inflects  for  case  and 
severalty  just  like  any  other  adjective,  and  a  full  paradigm  will  be  given 
below.  The  various  forms  in  that  paradigm  can  be  well  understood  only 
after  a  thorough  study  of  the  nominal  inflection. 
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b.  Verbals. 

For  want  of  a  better  term,  the  name  verbal  is  used  here  to  comprehend 
a  second  class  of  nominal  forms  of  the  Klamath  verb,  containing:  (1)  the 
infinitive,  (2)  the  verbal  indefinite  with  its  case-inflection,  (3)  the  verbal 
conditional,  (4)  the  verbal  preterit,  (5)  the  verbal  causative,  (6)  the  verbal 
durative,  (7)  the  verbal  intentional.  The  verbal  forms  corresponding  to 
these  in  English  are  the  infinitive  and  the  participles  in  -ing  and  -ed,  -t 
when  connected  with  various  conjunctions  and  prepositions.  In  Latin  the}^ 
correspond  to  the  infinitive,  the  gerund,  gerundivum,  supinum,  and  to  some 
of  the  participles.  The  English  infinitive  is  expressed  by  the  simple  form 
of  the  verb  in  -a ;  sometimes  and  more  frequently  by  the  verbal  indefinite 
and  other  verbals.  No  verbal,  except  the  verbal  in  -sh,  has  any  nominal 
inflection ;  when  verbs  in  -tki,  -uta,  -uga,  -6ga  are4  inflected,  they  are  real 
verbs,  and  not  verbals. 

1.  The  infinitive 

Is  formed  of  the  simple  form  of  the  verb,  with  the  declarative  -a 
usually  suffixed.  It  resembles  in  its  function  the  English  infinitive,  but 
differs  from  it  by  its  rare  occurrence  in  the  spoken  language.  Still,  in 
quoting  a  verb  for  itself  or  for  insertion  in  a  vocabulary,  the  Indian  always 
uses  this  grammatic  form.  The  Latin  and  German  infinitive  is  originally 
a  dative  of  an  inflected  verbal,  but  in  Klamath  this  form  shows  no  inflection 
except  for  severalty.  The  following  examples  may  give  an  idea  of  its 
functions  : 

sha't’la  kayaktcha  he  employed  to  pursue  (them),  44,  2. 
sha  gen’  a  mat  shlaa  they  then  went  to  see ,  as  reported. 
k&k’  un  ftklan  tpewa  shewana  patgiuga  he  told  (her)  to  pick  up  bones  and 
to  give  them  (to  others)  to  eat. 
ku-ishewank  shla'pele  rejoicing  to  meet  (him)  again ,  96,  5. 
ma'shishtat  shf-fisha  shatelakish  salve  to  rub  on  sores. 
tfdshi  hak  (for  ha  gi)  tumgnank  if  1  hear  (them)  to  be  good ,  93,  9. 
shahamuvank  shnuntatka  sending  for  somebody  to  act  as  interpreter , 
66,  15. 

hfi  lalaki  hemkank  kshaggaya  the  judges  ordered  to  hang  them ,  44,  6. 
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It  has  long  been  disputed  whether  Indian  languages  have  a  real  infinitive, 
and  therefore  I  have  given  a  number  of  passages  referring  to  the  question. 
Some  of  these  infinitives  could  be  explained  by  the  principle  of  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  sentences,  others  by  apheresis  of  -tki,  as  in  the  first  sentence: 
kayaktcha  for  kayaktch&tki,  because  the  verbs  embodying  an  order,  mes¬ 
sage,  announcement  usually  have  the  verbal  in  -tki  or  -sh  after  them.*  But, 
nevertheless,  the  form  exists  as  a  verbal  distinct  from  all  other  verbals. 

2.  The  verbal  indefinite. 

This  verbal  ends  in  -sh,  -s,  and  is  the  only  verbal  undergoing  inflection 
for  case  in  the  absolute  and  distributive  form  Like  the  other  verbals,  it  is 
dependent  on  some  finite  verb  (predicative  personal  verb),  and  the  sentence 
in  which  it  is  embodied  would  be  expressed  in  English  by  an  incident 
clause.  The  verb  on  which  verbals  depend  is  either  gi  to  be  or  some  other 
temporally  inflected  verb;  if  it  is  gi,  this  gi  is  often  suppressed  for 
brevity. 

When  the  logical  subject  of  the  verbal  indefinite  of  a  transitive  verb 
is  a  noun,  it  sometimes  stands  in  the  possessive  case  in  -am;  if  a  pronoun, 
it  is  expressed  by  the  possessive  and  not  by  the  personal  pronoun.  Thus 
we  have  to  say:  mdklaksam  shishukash  the  fight  of  the  Indians ,  g<*-u  gd-ish 
my  departure ;  lit.  “the  warring  performed  by  the  Indians”,  “the  going 
away  by  me.”  These  verbals  indefinite  have  hence  to  be  understood  in  a 
passive  sense,  and  the  same  holds  good  of  the  preterit  verbal  in  -uish,  which 
does  not  inflect  for  case  unless  it  turns  into  a  substantive  noun. 

But  when  the  subject  stands  in  the  subjective  case  and  the  pronoun  in 
the  personal  form,  the  transitive  verb  is  in  the  active  voice,  and  has  to  be 
translated  as  such.  Examples  of  both  constructions  will  be  found  below. 

There  are  two  verbals  indefinite:  (1)  one  in  -ash,  referring  to  the  act 
expressed  by  the  verb,  the  action  in  abstracto  in  present  or  past;  (2)  an¬ 
other  in  -ish,  referring  to  a  person  as  grammatic  or  logical  subject  of  the 
act  expressed  by  the  verb  in  the  present  or  past.  On  account  of  rapid  pro¬ 
nunciation,  slurring  over,  or  syncope  of  the  vowels  -a-  or  -i-,  both  verbals 
often  become  indistinguishable,  and  are  easily  confounded.  Many  verbs 

*  Cf.  what  is  said  under  “  Verbal  Intentional,”  p.  416. 
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have  only  one  of  the  two  forms,  especially  those  ending  in  -i.  Thus  we 
have: 

shlea  to  see ,  to  be  seen;  shldash,  contr.  shle'sh,  sle's  the  act  of  seeing ,  hav¬ 
ing  seen ,  being  seen ,  vision ,  the  ‘‘looks  of  something”;  d  shleshlash  the  act  of 
seeing  each  object ;  shl^-ish,  contr.  shle'sh  one  who  sees  or  has  seen ,  is  seen ;  d. 
shleshla-ish  each  of  those  seeing  or  having  seen ,  being  seen. 

kedsha  to  sprout ,  kddshash  the  fact  or  act  of  sprouting ,  present  or  past ; 
d.  kdktchash  (of  each  plant) ;  kddshish  the  sprouting  of  it ,  the  having  sprouted , 
d.  kdktehish  (of  each  plant). 

These  two  endings,  -ash  and  -ish,  occur  again  in  the  nominal  derivatives 
from  verbs  or  nomina  verbalia,  and  are  discussed  at  length  in  the  list  of  suf¬ 
fixes.  The  verbs  in  -n  usually  drop  the  -n  in  forming  them:  p&n  to  eat , 
pash,  pa'sh  for  pa-ash  and  for  pa-ish. 

The  mode  of  rendering  these  verbals  in  English  is  very  different,  and 
generally  a  dependent  clause  has  to  be  formed.  We  thus  obtain  two  par¬ 
allel  inflections  of  the  two  verbals  indefinite: 

(1)  shleash  the  act  of  seeing,  having  seen ,  being  seen ,  having  been  seen. 
shleasham  the  seeing  by  others  than  the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
shldashti  for  seeing ,  on  account  of  seeing ,  being  seen. 
shleashe'mi,  shleasha'm  at  the  time  of  seeing ,  being  seen. 
shldashi  while ,  when  seeing,  being  seen  at  a  certain  spot, 
shleashtka  going  to  see,  on  the  point  of  seeing ,  being  seen. 

(2)  shld-ish  one  who  sees ,  saw,  is  seen,  or  has  been  seen. 

shle-isham  others  seeing ,  or  being  seen  by  others  than  the  subject  of  the 
sentence. 

shle-ishti  for,  on  account  of  one  seeing,  being  seen. 
shle-ishe'mi  at  the  time  of  seeing ,  being  seen. 
snie-ishi  while,  when  one  is  seeing ,  being  seen  at  a  certain  spot, 
shle-ishtka  one  going  to  see ,  or  on  the  point  of  being  seen. 

The  above  paradigm,  compared  with  that  of  a  substantive,  shows  that 
the  objective  and  several  of  the  locative  cases  are  not  represented,  and  that 
the  idea  of  time  is  prevailing. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  these  two  parallel  inflections  of  the  verbal  (-ash,  -ish) 
coincide  almost  entirely  as  to  their  function  or  signification  in  the  oblique 
cases,  and  materially  differ  only  in  the  subjective  case.  At  any  rate,  the 
difference  in  the  oblique  cases  is  too  slight  to  be  kept  up  by  the  natives, 
and  thus  they  use  only  one  form  for  the  oblique  cases,  which  is  formed 
either  from  -ash  or  from  -ish,  but  more  commonly  from  the  latter.  When 
the  suffixes  are  appended  to  vowels  contraction  usually  takes  place,  as  shle'sh 
for  shle-ash  and  for  shle-ish. 

Subjoined  are  a  few  examples  of  verbs  standing  in  the  subjective  case 
of  the  verbal  indefinite:  (a)  intransitive  verbs,  then  ( b )  transitive  verbs,  in 
the  active  and  passive  voice. 

(a)  maklaks  l^witchta  k4-ish,  or  ge'sh,  the  Indians  refused  to  go ,  34,  9;  36, 

14.  Cf.  165,  9. 

kfuks  ka-i  shana-uli  gempelish  the  conjurer  did  not  leant  to  return ,  34,  8. 

tunepni  nutfsh  having  kindled  fire  five  times ,  70,  3. 

ka'shgug  gu'tgapelish  for  being  unable  to  climb  back,  95,  6. 

sha  nanuk  shukulki-uapk  kshi'ul%ish  they  will  all  assemble  to  dance , 
140,  3. 

( b )  nu  k’lewi  shishu'kash,  shu-utank(a)sh  shana-uli  I  quit  fighting  (and) 

wish  to  parley,  14,  1.  2. 

na'paks  nu  shatashtat/i'sh  the  disease  I  am  removing  from  my  mouth, 
153;  4. 

Mo'dokni  ktaktanapatko  shftko  shl^-ish  the  Modocs  look  sleepy ;  lit.  “the 
Modocs  sleepy-alike  to  be  seen”,  91,  7.  Cf.  73,  6. 

pu'ks  6nions=shitko  shit* ash  camass  is  like  onions  to  look  at,  148,  13.  Cf. 
113,  17. 

snawedsh  kfuksam  siuks  (for  shiiikish)  the  woman  killed  by  the  conjurer , 
69,  2. 

wiulagalam  shapiyash  upon  the  message  sent  by  the  antelopes ,  122,  10. 

wfudsish  k’laka  the  beaten  one  died;  lit.  “he  died  after  having  been 
beaten”,  134,  10. 

kii-i  huki'  tsutfsh  gi'ntak  gi  in  spite  of  being  doctored  she  gets  worse,  68,  7. 

ndani  Boshtin  lakiam  ne-ulkiash  three  contracts  having  been  made  by  the 
American  Government ,  36,  14. 
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E-ukshikfsham  ktchmksh  tem^shkash  the  rails  having  been  abstracted  by 
the  Lake  Indians ,  35,  10. 

mi  hu  ge-u  stmtish  you  are  dear  to  me;  lit.  “yours  is  the  being  loved 
by  me.” 

A  combination  of  two  of  these  verbals  in  one  sentence  is  found  in:  sha 
nen  mashish  gish  shapa  they  say  he  has  become  or  is  diseased ,  140,  5. 

The  verbal  indefinite  in  -sham  represents  the  possessive  case  '  But  the 
-am  is  not  simply  appended  to  the  -sh  of  the  verbal;  it  is  a  combination 
of  the  pronoun  sham,  sam  of  them  and  the  verbal  indefinite.  This  will  be 
shown  more  at  length  in  the  Syntax,  and  I  consider  it  sufficient  to  give 
here  one  example  to  show  that  the  subject  referred  to  by  sham  (-am)  always 
stands  in  the  plural  number  and  differs  from  the  subject  of  the  main  sen¬ 
tence:  P’laiwash  shlea  spu'nsham  (for  spunish  sham)  tupakshash  m’na  the 
Eagle  saw  that  they  had  kidnapped  his  younger  sister ;  lit.  “the  Eagle  saw  the 
act  of  theirs  to  kidnap  his  younger  sister.” 

The  verbal  indefinite  in  -shti,  -sti  is  not  often  used,  but  is  originally  of  a 
locative  import,  and  hence  can  be  used  in  an  additive  function.  Cf.  Syntax. 
It  is  used  in  a  causative  sense  in  the  following  sentence  taken  from  a  Modoc 
text:  vudopka  sha  u'nk  Ke'mushash  nanuk  unk  tchulfsh  Aishisham  tutashti 
they  beat  Kemush  for  having  taken  away  all  the  shirts  belonging  to  Aishish. 

The  verbal  indefinite  in  -she' mi,  -sham  is  purely  temporal ;  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Syntax. 

The  verbal  indefinite  in  - shi ,  -si  is  temporal  and  local  simultaneously;  will 
be  discussed  in  Syntax. 

The  verbal  desiderative  in  -shtka  (or  -shtkak)  expresses  a  tendency  to¬ 
ward,  a  wishing  for,  a  “going  to  be”,  a  “being  on  the  point  of”  the  act  or 
state  embodied  in  the  verb,  and  occurs  in  intransitive  as  well  as  transitive 
verbs.  Grammatically  speaking,  it  is  the  instrumental  case  of  the  verbal 
indefinite.  It  is  generally  connected  with  the  auxiliary  gi  to  be,  exist;  gi 
either  stands  separately  after  it,  or  becomes  affixed  to  it  in  the  shape  of  -k, 
or  is  omitted  altogether.  Thus  we  can  say:  nu  a  punuashtka  gi  I  leant  to 
drink,  or  nu  a  punuashtkak,  or  nu  a  punu&shtka,  all  of  these  forms  being 
equivalent  to :  nu  a  punuash  shanahdli.  The  verb  gi  is  necessary  to  com- 
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plete  the  sense  of  the  verbal;  and  when  gi  or  inflectional  forms  of  it  are 
omitted,  this  has  to  be  considered  as  an  irregularity. 

To  the  examples  to  be  found  in  Syntax,  I  add  here: 

Wakai  lalap  shapash  a  hun  shnekupkashtkak  i?  why  do  you  want  to  have 
two  moons  going  to  shine  up  there  (simultaneously)?  105,  10;  from  shn^ka 
to  he  lit  up,  to  shine;  shnekiipka  to  shine  from  a  distance ,  or  from  above ,  up  there. 

3.  The  verbal  conditional. 

The  verbal  conditional  in  -sht  is  formed  from  the  verbal  indefinite  by 
appending  the  suffix  -t,  which  is  also  the  mark  of  the  conditional  mode  in 
th q  finite  verb.  Its  function  is  to  indicate  the  condition  or  supposition  under 
which  the  action  or  state  expressed  by  the  finite  verb  of  the  sentence  may 
become  a  reality.  In  most  instances  we  have  to  express  it  by  a  clause  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  principal  clause,  and  its  subject  has  to  stand  in  the  objective 
case,  whether  it  be  a  noun  or  a  pronoun.  Though  in  its  temporal  function 
it  is  indefinite  like  the  verbal  in  -sh,  -s,  it  refers  more  frequently  to  the  past 
than  to  any  other  tense.  Unlike  the  two  forms  of  the  indefinite  in  -ash  and 
in  -ish,  there  seems  to  be  one  form  only  for  each  verb,  either  the  one  in  -asht, 
or  that  in  -isht.  The  subject  of  the  verbal  conditional  is  always  another 
than  that  of  the  principal  clause;  and  this  verbal,  if  not  always  strictly 
conditional,  sometimes  expresses  possibility,  supposition,  conjecture.  More 
concerning  it  will  be  found  in  Syntax. 

This  verbal  is  formed: 

patadsha  to  strain ,  stretch  out;  patadshasht,  d.  paptadshasht  for  having 
stretched  out;  when ,  after x  on  account  of  having  strained ,  stretched  out. 

shapiya  to  tell  somebody ;  mish  shapi'yasht  because ,  after  you  said  or  told; 
mish  shashapiyasht  on  account  of  your  saying  or  telling  at  various 
times  or  sundry  places. 

tchuka  to  perish;  tchu^asht,  d.  tchutchfi^asht  when,  ajler  perishing. 

4.  The  verbal  preterit. 

This  verbal  is  constructed  from  the  simple  form  of  the  verb  by  append¬ 
ing  -uish.  It  is  not  susceptible  of  inflection  like  the  verbal  indefinite,  or 
like  the  substantives  in  -uish,  but  always  refers  to  acts  performed  or  states 
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undergone  in  the  past  or  preterit  tense.  According  to  the  contents  of  the 
sentence,  it  may  stand  for  our  pluperfect,  and  in  English  rendering  has,  in 
most  cases,  to  be  expressed  by  a  dependent  clause.  It  forms  no  conditional 
verbal  in  -uisht,  because  the  form  in  -sht  is  most  frequently  found  to  express 
a  preterit  tense,  which  makes  a  form  in  -uisht  unnecessary.  Examples : 

gdna  to  go  away ;  genuish  the  having  gone ,  retreated;  after  going. 

hemkanka  to  speak;  gd-u  hdmkankuish,  d.  hehdmkankuish,  “my  having 
spoken”,  the  fact  of  my  speech  or  speeches  having  been  delivered. 

shnapka  to  flatten ;  shnapkuish  the  former  flattening  process)  the  past  act 
of  flattening ;  d.  shnash’npkuish  each  of  the  above  acts. 

5.  The  verbal  causative. 

The  primary  function  of  the  suffix  -6ga,  -uga,  -ok,  -uk  is  a  causative 
one,  being  appended  to  the  simple  form  of  the  verb  to  state  the  physical 
cause  or  the  reason  why  the  act  or  state  expressed  by  the  finite  verb  of  the 
sentence  is,  has  been,  or  will  be  performed.  Modocs  prefer  the  full  forms 
-6ga,  -uga;  Klamath  Lake  Indians,  -ok,  -uk  (with  accent  receding).  Forms 
in  oga  etc.  are  not  periphrastically  conjugable  with  gi  to  be,  nor  do  they 
show  any  inflectional  change.  In  English,  this  verbal  has  to  be  often  cir¬ 
cumscribed  by  a  sentence ;  its  subject  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  principal 
clause. 

shapa  to  declare ,  tell ;  shapoga,  shapuk  for  the  purpose  of  telling ;  d. 
shashpoga. 

shle'wi  to  blow,  as  winds;  shle-uyuk  because  the  wind  bloivs  or  blew;  d. 
shleshluyuk  because  every  one  of  the  winds  blew,  or  because  the  wind 
blew  at  different  times. 

wenoya  to  be  or  become  a  wido  w ;  wendy  uk  on  account  of  having  become  a 
widow. 

A  secondary  function  of  -dga  is  that  of  forming  a  verbal  with  a  temporal 
signification,  resulting  from  the  causative  one  and  expressed  by  our  con¬ 
junction  when: 

nuka  to  be  ripe;  nukuk  when  ripe ;  lit.  “because  ripened.” 

tdruenu  to  travel ,  march;  tamenug  i  when  you  go  or  travel. 
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Readers  should  take  care  not  to  confound  the  verbal  -6ga,  -uga  with 
derivative  verbs  formed  by  the  homonymous  suffix  -<5ga,  implying  the  idea 
of  location  inside ,  within,  and  other  meanings ;  nor  with  the  enclitic  pronoun 
huk,  uk  this  one ,  he,  she,  or  the  adverb  huk  (for  hunk)  which  points  to  the 
past  tense,  as  in  ffiwatkuk  after  playing,  109,  15,  for  lewatko  huk.  In  some 
instances  huk,  uk  even  stands  for  ak,  hak  only,  but;  cf.  81,  1,  and  Note. 

6.  The  verbal  durative. 

It  is  formed  by  appending  -uta,  -6ta  to  the  simple  form  of  the  verb,  a 
suffix  which  corresponds  to  our  while,  whilst;  or,  if  the  verbal  is  rendered 
by  a  noun  or  participle,  to  our  during,  pending.  So  this  verbal  intimates 
that  the  action  or  state  which  they  express  lasted  during  the  time  of  the 
act  expressed  by  the  finite  verb  of  the  sentence.  When  the  act  or  state 
expressed  by  the  verbal  continues  longer  than  that  of  the  main  verb,  the 
suffix  -uta,  -6ta  corresponds  to  our  after.  This  suffix  is  neither  conjugable 
with  gi  to  be,  nor  susceptible  of  inflection;  it  has  therefore  to  be  kept  dis¬ 
tinct  from  -uta  forming  derivative  verbs  as  we  find  them  in  35,  4.  83,  2. 
185  ;  43.  Cf  List  of  Suffixes,  under  -uta. 

ge'na  to  go,  walk;  genuta  while  walking. 
giikna  to  climb;  gukenuta  while  climbing  up,  95,  3. 
guli  to  creep  into;  kule-6ta  while  creeping  into. 
hemkanka  to  speak;  hemkank6ta  during  (his)  speech. 
stawa  to  starve,  fast;  sta-<5ta  while  fasting. 

7.  The  verbal  intentional. 

This  verbal  ends  in  -tki,  -tgi,  which  is  sometimes  mispronounced  -tka, 
-tga,  and  gives  the  purpose,  aim,  or  intention  by  which  the  action  of  the 
finite  verb,  from  which  the  verbal  depends,  is  performed.  Thus  it  answers 
to  our  in  order  to,  for  the  purpose  of,  and  in  its  form  does  not  differ  from 
the  exhortative  form  of  the  imperative  mode.  More  frequently  than  Modoc 
does  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect  connect  it  with  forms  of  gi  to  be,  especially 
with  its  causative  form  giuga,  gfug.  In  this  connection  the  infinitive  is 
often  substituted  for  the  form  in  -tki.  In  a  few  instances  -tki  is  found  to 
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stand  for  -tko  gi ;  for  instance :  tche'ks  nu  gatpantki  I  shall  come  very  soon; 
then,  of  course,  it  is  not  the  verbal  intentional. 

luela  to  kill;  lu^ltki,  lu^ltki  giug,  and  luela  giug  in  order  to  kill. 

tchutna  to  go  and  treat;  tchutantki  giug  for  the  purpose  of  treating ,  doc¬ 
toring,  for  medical  treatment ,  65,  18. 

g^-upka  to  ascend ;  ge-upkatki  giug  on  account  of  (their)  ascent,  105,  2. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  combination  -tki  giug  is  often  con¬ 
tracted  into  -tkiuga,  -tglug;  lu^ltki  giuga  becomes  lu^ltkiug;  meyatki  giug: 
meltgiug,  patki  giuga:  p&tgiug. 

PERSONAL  PRONOUNS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  VERB. 

The  personal  pronoun,  whether  used  as  subject  or  object  of  a  verb,  is 
not  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  verb.  At  the  choice  of  the  one  speaking 
these  pronouns  may  be  placed  before  or  after  the  finite  verb,  separated  or 
not  separated  from  it  by  particles  or  other  words  intervening.  Most  pro¬ 
nouns,  especially  when  monosyllabic,  are  accentless,  and  therefore  either 
proclitic  or  enclitic ;  but,  in  spite  of  such  deceptive  appearances,  the  body  of 
the  verb  does  not  incorporate  these  pronouns  within  itself,  and  a  genuine 
verbal  inflection  for  person  does  not  exist.  This  analytic  feature  greatly 
facilitates  the  acquisition  of  the  Klamath  language,  and  distinguishes  it 
clearly  from  many  other  languages  of  North  America. 

The  subject-pronoun. 

The  subject-pronoun  can  either  precede  the  absolute  form  of  the  verb, 
which  generally  terminates  in  -a,  or  follow  it,  and  in  both  instances  the 
declarative  particle  a,  though  it  is  in  the  verb  already,  may  be  inserted 
between  pronoun  and  verb.  When  the  pronoun  follows  the  verb,  and  the 
verb  stands  in  the  present  tense,  the  particle  a  is  generally  inserted  between 
them  ;  but  when  a  preterit  tense  is  intended,  it  is  usually  replaced  by  hun, 
hunk,  hu'nk,  unk.  Thus  we  obtain  four  modes  of  conjugating  the  subject- 
pronoun  with  the  absolute  form  of  the  verb.  A  fifth  one  is  added  to  these, 
which  is  produced  by  omission  of  the  particle  a,  retrograding  of  the  accent, 
syncope,  apocope,  or  other  phonetic  causes,  and  extends  over  the  plural  and 
first  person  of  singular  only.  Except  in  the  first  person  of  the  singular, 
27 
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this  fifth  mode  occurs  very  rarely.  In  all  these  five  series  ldsha  may  be 
accentuated  also  on  the  ultima:  idsha.  The  intercalation  of  the  declarative 
particle  a  is  more  frequent  in  the  northern  than  in  the  Modoc  dialect. 

The  series  of  subject-pronouns  will  be  fully  discussed  under  “  Pro¬ 
nouns.”  The  first  persons  are  nu,  ni,  and  nat;  the  second,  i,  at;  but  for  the 
third  persons,  various  pronouns  are  in  use  which  in  reality  are  demonstrative 
pronouns  ( sha  excepted),  expressing  the  degrees  of  distance  from  the  speaker 
at  which  the  objects  spoken  of  are  supposed  to  stand.  For  the  third  person 
singular,  I  have  selected  for  the  paradigm  pi ,  pi,  w^hich  points  to  a  he ,  she , 
or  it  at  some  distance.  No  inclusive  and  exclusive  forms  for  we  are  in  exist¬ 
ence,  nor  is  there  a  dual  for  any  of  the  pronouns. 

The  above  will  give  us  the  following  paradigm  for  the  past-present 
declarative  form  of  fdsha  to  remove: 


ANALYTIC  POEMS. 

SYNTHETIC  POEM. 

I  remove 

nil  idsha 

nil  a  idsha 

idsha  nh 

idsha  a  ml 

idshan 

thou  removes t 

i,  i  idsha 

i  a  idsha 

idsha  i 

idsha  a i 

he,  she,  it  removes 

pi  idsha 

pi  a  idsha 

idsha  pi 

idsha  a  pi 

we  remove 

nad  idsha 

nat  a  idsha 

idsha  nat 

idsha  a  nat 

idshna 

ye  remove 

at idsha 

at  a  idsha 

idsha  at 

idsha  a  at 

idshat 

they  remove 

sha  idsha 

i  sha  a  idsha 

idsha  sha 

idsha  a  sha 

idshash.idshatch 

The  distributive  form  f-idsha,  f-idsha  to  remove  many  objects  individu¬ 
ally,  severally ,  or  at  different  times  follows  the  same  paradigm: 

nu  f-idsha  nu  a  f-idsha  f-idsha  nu  f-idsha  a  nu  f-idshan  etc. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  conditional  in  -t,  as  far  as  the  four  ana¬ 
lytic  series  are  concerned.  For  phonetic  causes,  the  synthetic  series  is  not 
in  use  in  this  mode,  and  in  the  declarative  mode  it  is  used  only  in  rapid 
conversational  speech. 

In  the  second  and  fourth  analytic  form,  the  declarative  particle  a  is 
often  replaced  by  a  more  emphatic  one,  like  a-i,  ha-i,  haf,  haftch.  Like  a , 
these  are  also  particles  of  actuality,  and  moreover  show  that  the  act  is  or 
was  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  speaker,  or  of  the  one  spoken  to. 

The  imperative  observes  another  method  in  forming  its  two  persons,  as 
shown  above;  the  exhortative  shows  the  uniform  ending  -tki. 
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The  object-pronoun. 

The  same  freedom  used  in  placing  the  subject-pronoun  before  or  after 
the  verb  exists  concerning  the  object-pronoun,  and  in  combining  the  object- 
pronoun  with  the  subject-pronoun,  or  separating  both  by  interposing  the 
verb  or  other  terms.  Here  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  importance  of  both 
as  parts  of  the  sentence. 

The  object-pronoun  of  the  direct  object  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
indirect  object,  and  often  becomes  syncopated,  or  otherwise  shortened,  in 
rapid  speech.  If  both  pronouns  are  placed  after  the  verb,  they  often  com¬ 
bine  into  a  synthetic  phrase,  and  the  object-pronoun  of  the  second  person 
then  precedes,  invariably,  the  subject-pronoun  of  the  first. 

Paradigms  of  these  pronominal  combinations  will  be  found  under 
“Pronouns.” 

In  reflective  and  reciprocal  verbs,  the  object-pronoun  is  expressed  syn¬ 
thetically  by  the  prefix  h  sh  of  the  verb.  See  “Voices  of  the  Verb.” 

VERBAL  INFLECTION  TO  MARK  SEVERALTY. 

To  the  observing  mind  of  the  primeval  Klamath  Indian  the  fact  that 
sundry  things  were  done  repeatedly,  at  different  times,  or  that  the  same  thing 
was  done  severally  by  distinct  persons,  appeared  much  more  important  than 
the  pure  idea  of  plurality ,  as  we  have  it  in  our  language.  This  category 
of  severalty  impressed  itself  on  his  mind  so  forcibly  that  he  rendered  and 
symbolized  it  in  a  ver}^  appropriate  manner  by  means  of  the  distributive 
reduplication  of  the  first  syllable.  As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
chapter  on  Reduplication,  this  grammatic  feature  is  made  thoroughly  dis¬ 
tinct,  as  far  as  phonetics  are  concerned,  from  the  iterative  reduplication, 
which  serves  for  word-formative  or  derivational  purposes  only. 

From  what  is  said  in  the  chapter  referred  to,  the  grammatic  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  distributive  reduplication  may  be  studied  in  all  its  defails.  It 
extends  over  all  parts  of  speech — not  only  over  the  finite  verb,  but  also  over 
all  temporal,  modal,  participial  forms  of  the  verb — over  all  the  verbals  and 
voices  of  the  verb  and  their  derivatives.  All  its  various  functions  are  re¬ 
lated  to  each  other,  whatsoever  may  be  the  form  we  may  select  in  translat¬ 
ing  them  into  English  or  other  languages. 
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Only  a  few  verbs  and  nouns  are  exempted  from  reduplicating,  and  they 
are  so  from  purely  phonetic  causes.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  words 
like  shnikshokshuka  to  smell  around  can  not  reduplicate,  on  account  of  their 
unwieldiness  appearing  even  in  the  absolute  form;  and  the  delicate  sense  for 
linguistic  proprieties  of  the  Klamath  Indians  refrains  from  phonetic  impos¬ 
sibilities,  as  well  as  that  of  other  nations.  Cf.  also  what  is  said  on  page  267. 
With  such  terms,  severalty  has  to  be  indicated  by  a  circumscriptive  sentence, 
or  by  tumi  many ,  turn  much,  nanuk  all ,  nanukash  everywhere ,  etc. 

THE  VOICES  OF  THE  VERB. 

While  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  choose  the  analytic  method 
for  expressing  such  voices  of  the  verb,  or  genera  verbi,  as  the  passive,  causa¬ 
tive,  reciprocal,  and  reflective  forms,  the  classic  languages  of  antiquity,  the 
Semitic  dialects,  and  a  large  number  of  the  American  languages  prefer  to 
express  them  in  one  word.  The  single  and  comprehensive  terms  which  they 
use  are  derivatives  of  the  active  form  of  the  transitive  verb;  some  languages 
add  to  this  a  medial  form,  purporting  that  an  act  is  done  with  reference  to 
or  in  the  interest  of  the  verbal  subject.  All  these  comprehensive  forms  are 
true  expressions  of  the  incorporating  principle  innate  to  those  languages. 

For  deriving  the  voices,  the  Klamath  language  uses  prefixes ,  either 
sounds  or  whole  syllables.  They  are  placed  before  the  active  verb,  or  be¬ 
fore  the  intransitive  verb,  wherever  it  can  form  derivatives  of  this  kind 
(causative  and  medial  verbs).  This  change  is  attended  with  vocalic  ana- 
thesis  (q.  v.)  in  some  of  the  voices.  Every  one  of  these  derivatives  is 
inflected  like  the  primary  verb  from  which  it  is  derived,  though  there  may 
occur  a  difference  in  the  accentuation  of  the  two.  We  have  seen  that 
prefixes  form  derivatives  only,  not  forms  of  verbal  inflection. 

Here  the  inflection  of  the  transitive  verb  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
the  intransitive,  as  it  does  in  so  many  other  languages,  and  it  is  only  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  formation  of  duals  and  plurals  that  I  made  a  sep¬ 
arate  voice  of  the  intransitive  verb.  The  passive  form  is  identical  with  the 
active  form.  In  many  instances  the  same  verbal  derivative  serves  as  a  re¬ 
flective  afid  reciprocal  verb,  and  causative  verbs  show  the  same  prefix,  h  sh-. 
These  three  usually  differ  from  the  medial  form,  a  voice  which  is  character- 
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istie  for  this  upland  language.  The  impersonal  verb  is  usually  without  pre¬ 
fix,  and  inflects  like  the  other  voices;  some  of  their  number  also  occur  in 
the  active  form. 

We  reserve  to  the  verb  gi  to  be ,  exist,  which  answers  to  our  verb  to  be 
when  used  in  periphrastic  conjugation,  the  last  place  in  this  chapter,  and 
enumerate  the  eight  voices  of  verbs  in  the  following  order: 


1.  Active  voice. 

2.  Passive  voice. 

3.  Reflective  voice. 

4.  Medial  voice. 

5.  Reciprocal  voice. 


6.  Causative  voice. 

7.  Intransitive  voice. 

8.  Impersonal  voice. 

9.  The  verb  gt 


1.  The  active  voice. 

Transitive  verbs,  in  their  active  voice,  have  with  them  a  direct  object 
or  complement,  either  animate  or  inanimate,  upon  which  the  act  performed 
by  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  directed.  There  are,  however,  many  object¬ 
less  verbs,  which  do  not  require  constant  mention  of  their  object  in  distinct 
words,  e  g.,  to  ride ,  to  pay ;  here  the  adding  of  to  ride  a  horse,  to  pay  money, 
is  unnecessary  in  most  cases.  But  with  others  the  sentence  becomes  defect¬ 
ive  if  the  object  is  not  named,  as  with  to  smash,  to  throw,  to  press.  The  direct 
object  stands  in  the  objective  case,  whether  nominal  or  pronominal :  nu  a 
shuldtish  shmukatana  I  am  wetting  a  garment.  A  number  of  verbs  can  add 
an  indirect  object  to  the  direct  object,  the  objective  case  in  -sh  being  the 
same  for  both:  knuks  ish  hun  ne-i !  hand  over  that  string  to  me!  In  this 
volume  the  objectless  and  the  objective  active  verb  are  both  classed  as 
transitive  verbs.  The  natural  position  of  the  object  is  after  the  subject 
and  before  the  verb,  which,  in  declarative  and  interrogative  clauses,  usually 
concludes  the  sentence. 

2.  The  passive  voice. 

Active  verbs  turn  into  passives  when  the  sentence  is  reversed  so  tha 
the  direct  object  of  the  active  verb  becomes  the  subject,  and  the  former 
subject,  losing  the  quality  of  grammatic  subject,  becomes  its  logical  subject, 
and  is  pointed  out  as  such  by  some  preposition.  Thus  the  sentence :  Titak 
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lukash  shim  Titak  shot  a  grizzly  hear ,  becomes,  when  turned  into  a  passive 
sentence,  luk  shlfn  Titakam  a  grizzly  hear  was  shot  hy  Titak. 

The  English  language  usually  resorts  to  the  auxiliary  verb  to  he  when 
expressing  passivity,  but  in  Klamath  the  active  verb  remains  unchanged. 
The  same  grammatic  form  exists  for  the  active  and  for  the  passive  voice ; 
when  no  logical  subject  is  added,  it  is  impossible  but  for  the  context  to  find 
out  which  voice  was  intended.  Cf.  the  following  examples : 

maklaks  E-ukak  idsha  the  Indians  brought  or  were  brought  to  Fort 
Klamath. 

maklaks  nge'shtka  shiuka  an  Indian  killed  (somebody)  or  was  killed  hy 
an  arrow. 

The  different  modes  of  expressing  the  logical  subject  of  the  passive 
verb  will  be  discussed  in  Syntax,  and  it  may  be  added  now  that  the  transi¬ 
tive  verb  is  not  very  often  used  in  a  passive  sense. 

Another  mode  of  expressing  passivity  is  to  connect  the  past  participle 
in  -tko  with  the  auxiliary  gi,  aud  to  inflect  both  through  all  tenses,  modes, 
and  verbals  of  the  latter  : 

ktuka  to  strike  with  fist: 

nu  a  ktukatko  gi  I  am  struck. 

nu  a  ktukatko  gi-uapk  I  shall  he  struck. 

koka  to  bite: 

nu  a  kokatko  gi  I  am  bitten. 

i  a  kokatko  gi't  you  may  get  bitten. 

kokatko  gfuga  in  order  to  he  bitten. 

In  forms  where  gi  is  found,  and  not  an  inflectional  form  of  it,  as  gi't, 
gftki,  gfug,  gi'sh,  gl'sht,  this  auxiliary  is  frequently  dropped:  nu  kokatko  I 
am  bitten. 

There  are  some  verbs  in  the  language  which  can  not  be  used  in  another 
but  a  passive  signification,  e.  g. :  shal*i'ta  to  be  bewitched ,  to  lie  sick  under  the 
tamanuash-spell ,  from  slflla  to  be  chronically  sick;  but  it  is  more  logical  to 
consider  verbs  like  these  as  intransitives. 
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3.  The  reflective  voice. 

In  reflective  verbs,  the  direct  object  is  also  the  subject  of  the  verb.  To 
express  this  relation  the  English  language  has  no  means  but  that  of  adding 
myself,  himself,  oneself,  etc. ;  but  in  Klamath  prefixation  of  sh-  or  of  h-sh  is 
resorted  to,  so  that  the  reflective  voice  is  formed  synthetically.  If  peculiar 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  myself,  himself,  nutak,  pftak  etc.  may  be  added. 
Some  grammarians  call  these  verbs  pronominal  verbs.  The  function  of  the 
prefix  sh-  as  a  reflective  pronoun  is  to  form  reflective  verbs  with  a  direct 
object  (reflective  verbs  properly  so-called),  and  other  reflective  verbs  with 
an  indirect  object  (medial  verbs).  The  latter  are  now  formed  exclusively 
by  this  prefix,  while  the  former  show  sh-  and  its  compound  h-sh-.  The 
pronoun  sha  they,  now  used  in  the  plural  only,  gave  origin  to  this  prefix, 
for  it  must  have  once  signified  oneself  and  themselves.  Examples  : 

shalaktcha  to  cut  one's  throat ;  from  laktcha  to  cut  another’s  throat. 

shatalaka  to  rub  oneself ;  from  talaka  to  rub. 

shuptdga  (lak)  to  pull  out  one's  hair ;  from  putdga  to  tear  out 

And  several  others  mentioned  on  page  278. 

The  compound  prefix  h-sh-  also  forms  reflective  verbs,  and  some  of 
these  are  reciprocal  at  the  same  time,  like  hist&nta.  Besides  the  verbs 
given  on  page  279  we  mention: 

histanta  to  love  oneself;  from  stfnta  to  love. 

hishlan  to  shoot  oneself ;  from  shim  to  shoot. 

hasht%a  to  perforate  one's  nose-wall;  from  shtuka  to  pierce. 

4.  The  medial  voice. 

Transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  assume  the  form  of  what  I  call  the 
medial  voice  by  prefixing  sh-,  s-  when  the  act  embodied  in  the  verb  is  done 
upon  or  for  the  subject  by  or  in  reference  to  this  same  subject  of  the  verb. 
It  is  in  fact  a  reflective  verb,  but  a  special  kind  of  it.  To  the  reflective 
verb  proper  the  verbal  subject  serves  as  a  direct  object,  and  therefore  only 
transitive  verbs  can  give  origin  to  this  verb ;  but  to  the  medial  verb  the 
verbal  subject  serves  as  an  indirect  object,  hence  this  verb  may  originate 
from  intransitive  as  well  as  from  transitive  verbs.  The  medial  verbs  of 
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Klamath  may  be  most  fitly  compared  in  their  functions,  not  in  their  exter¬ 
nal  form,  with  the  media  of  Greek  ;  those  which  are  formed  from  intransitive 
verbs  correspond  exactly  to  the  French  s'en  alter ,  se  mourir ,  and  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  irse,  morirse. 

a.  Medial  verbs  derived  from  transitives: 
shakiha  to  miss  the  mark  while  shooting ;  from  kaf’hha  to  miss  the  aim. 
shalamna  to  carry  on  the  hack;  radix  a-  in  4na  to  carry  off. 
shalgia  to  place ,  deposit  against  for  oneself;  from  lakia  to  place  against. 
shameni  (for  sh’hameni)  to  claim  for  oneself;  from  h&mSni  to  desire. 
sh&mpatuala  to  nail ,  fasten  one  object  to  another  to  make  it  longer;  from 
mpata  to  pin  fast  to. 

shikfta  to  make  a  false  report;  from  kfya  to  tell  a  lie. 
shlankua  to  spread  out  over  the  water ;  from  nakua  to  dam  up. 
shuy^ga  to  lift  up  for  oneself;  from  uy<%a  to  lift  a  long  object. 

h.  Medial  verbs  derived  from  intransitives: 
shaktfla  to  take  under  the  arm;  from  gutila  to  go  helow. 
shalaggaya  to  ascend ,  climb  up  (spiders);  from  laggaya  to  hang  down  from. 
shalala  to  scratch ,  rub  one's  sides;  from  lala  to  slope  downward. 
shalama  to  call  saucy  names ;  from  lama  to  be  wild ,  bewildered. 
shetalpSli  to  look  back  at;  from  t^lha,  t^la  to  look  upon ,  on. 
stunka  to  pass,  run  through ,  as  ropes;  from  tunka  to  come  out. 

A  special  kind  of  verbs,  which  should  be  classed  with  the  medial  verbs, 
are  those  in  which  a  consonantic  or  vocalic  change  indicates  some  relation 
to  the  subject  itself.  Not  many  instances  of  this  are  on  hand,  but  we  may 
mention : 

kil^antko  humpback ,  when  imitated  by  children  etc.;  from  kfl^a  (not 
kfl%a)  to  become  humpbacked. 

padsha  to  simulate  sickness ;  cf.  padsha  to  become  dry  (originally),  to  fall 
sick;  to  become  blind. 

pe'lpela  to  work  for  one's  own  or  somebody's  benefit;  from  p^Ipela  to  work. 
t^a'l/a  to  rise  upon  one's  feet  (emphatic ;  a  is  long);  tgedjca  to  stand  up. 
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5.  The  reciprocal  voice. 

Verbs  expressing-  a  mutual  act,  done  by  each  to  the  other,  are  called 
reciprocal  verbs,  and  presuppose  a  double  subject,  which  is  usually  ex¬ 
pressed  by  pronouns.  Either  these  pronouns  are  added  to  the  verb  as 
separate  words,*  or  they  are  represented  by  some  affix  appended  to  or  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  verb.  In  the  language  of  the  Maklaks  this  latter  syn¬ 
thetic  mode  is  alone  in  use,  and  reciprocal  verbs  are  able  to  form  nominal 
derivatives  also.  Like  the  reflective  voice,  the  reciprocal  voice  is  formed 
by  the  medial  prefix  sh-  or  its  compound  h-sh-,  and  attended  by  vocalic 
anathesis : 

(a)  Reciprocal  verbs  with  prefix  sh-.  This  form  of  the  voice  is  not  so 
frequent  as  the  one  to  be  given  under  (c). 

shakiha  to  miss  each  other ;  from  kaihha  to  miss  the  aim. 
shatashta  to  touch  each  other ;  from  tashta  to  touch  by  hand. 
shetui  to  fire  at  each  other ;  from  t^wi  to  shoot. 
sheno'l^a  to  compact ,  agree;  from  nd-ul%a  to  arrange. 

(b)  Reciprocal  verbs  with  prefix  sh-,  formed  by  the  distributive  form  of 
medial  verbs.  This  mode  of  deriving  reciprocal  verbs  is  only  accidental. 

shashalgia  to  quarrel;  from  shalgia  to  lay  something  against. 
shashtashta  to  touch  each  other ;  from  tashta  to  touch  by  hand. 

( c )  Reciprocal  verbs  with  prefix  h-sh-.  Some  verbs  formed  in  this  man¬ 
ner  are  simultaneously  reflective  and  reciprocal,  and  the  original  active 
form  of  others  no  longer  exists  in  the  language. 

heshamk&nka  to  tell,  order  each  other ;  from  hemk&nka  to  speak. 
hushutanka  to  meet  each  other  secretly ;  from  hutanka  to  run  up. 
hushpantelina  to  walk  arm  in  arm ;  from  spunshna  to  take  along. 
hushtiwa  to  scratch,  stab  each  other ;  from  ffiwi  to  pierce,  stab. 
hushtchdka  to  kill  each  other ;  from  tchdka  to  perish. 

And  many  others  on  page  279. 

(d)  Reciprocal  verbs  in  -yua.  Modoc  verbs  of  this  terminal  have  been 
discussed  under  Suffix  -yua. 


*  Sometimes  accompanied  by  prepositions,  as  inter  in  Latin,  entre  in  French. 
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6.  The  causative  voice. 

This  is  a  form  of  verbal  derivation  which  adds  to  the  transitive  or  in¬ 
transitive  verb  the  idea  of  prompting,  causing,  or  compelling  to  perform 
the  act  or  enter  the  state  or  condition  expressed  by  the  original  verb.  The 
Klamath  language  forms  them  by  means  of  vocalic  anathesis,  and  by  prefix¬ 
ing  sh-  or  compounds  of  it:  shn-,  sp-,  st-,  h-sh-.  In  the  Germanic  languages, 
causative  verbs  are  frequently  formed  also  by  a  vocalic  change,  here  called 
“Umlaut”;  so  we  have  in  English  to  drench ,  to  fell,  to  raise  derived  from  to 
drink,  to  fall,  to  rise. 

a.  Causative  verbs  formed  by  the  medial  prefix  sh-: 
shkalkela  to  hurt,  injure;  from  kalkela  to  fall  sick. 
shn^l^a  to  set  on  fire;  from  nelka  to  he  burnt  up. 
shu^nka  to  kill,  slay,  plur.  of  obj.  (Mod.);  from  wdnka  to  die. 
shuka  to  drive  out  from;  from  huka  to  run  at. 

h.  Causative  verbs  formed  by  compound  prefixes  of  sh-: 
shnahualta  to  cause  to  sound,  to  ring;  from  walta  to  sound. 
shn^kshita  to  save ,  deliver ;  from  kshita  to  escape  (Mod.), 
shmkanua  to  let  ripen ;  from  n6ka,  nuka  to  ripen. 
spidsha  to  drag  behind;  from  idsha  to  carry  along. 
splka  to  draw,  pull  out;  from  lka  to  remove  from. 

stdpgla  to  peel  the  bark  off,  lit.  “to  make  dry  above”;  from  u-  above,  pala 
to  dry  up. 

hashtawa  to  starve  out;  from  stawa  to  be  famished. 
lrfshla  to  exhibit,  show ;  from  shl^a  to  see. 
hushnd^a  to  bake,  cook;  from  slinu^a  to  parch. 

More  examples  will  be  found  under  “Anathesis”,  pages  278.  279,  and 
List  of  Prefixes. 

7.  The  intransitive  voice. 

Verbs  which  cannot  take  a  direct  object  or  complement,  and  therefore  are 
not  susceptible  of  being  used  in  a  passive  sense,  are  called  intransitive.  In 
this  language  they  are  inflected  in  the  same  manner  as  transitive  and  other 
verbs  as  to  tense  and  mode,  and  some  can  assume  a  causative  and  a  medial 
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voice.  There  are  a  number  of  verbs  which  are  transitives  and  intransitives 
at  the  same  time,  as  k’lekala  to  lose  children  and  to  he  at  the  point  of  death. 

The  distributive  form  of  intransitive  verbs  may  refer  to  severalty  or 
repetition  of  the  act,  state,  or  quality  expressed  by  the  verb,  but  it  does  also, 
and  much  more  frequently,  refer  to  verbal  acts  performed  or  states  under¬ 
gone  by  a  plurality  of  subjects,  and  in  this  latter  case  it  corresponds  to  the 
plural  of  the  English  verb. 

A  special  class  among  the  intransitive  verbs  is  the  attributive  verbs 
which  indicate  some  quality  or  attribute  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  languages 
of  modern  Europe  are  generally  circumscribed  by  the  substantive  verb  to 
he,  accompanied  by  an  adjective  noun.  In  a  large  number  of  agglutinative 
languages  attributive  verbs  are  a  prominent  feature,  since  they  make  a 
predicative  verb  of  what  we  consider  to  be  simply  an  adjective  or  attribute 
joined  to  the  verb  to  he,  and  express  by  a  single  term  what  we  can  render 
only  by  a  combination  of  two  or  three  words.  What  we  call  an  adjective 
is,  in  those  languages,  a  verbal  or  participle  of  that  attributive  verb.  So,  in 
the  Creek,  the  grass  is  green ,  pahit  lanis,  is,  literally,  “the  grass  greens”,  or 
“the  grass  is  greening”;  while  green  grass  is  pahi  lani,  which  comes  nearest 
to  a  term  like  “grass  greened,”  or  “grass  greening.”  Here  the  adjective, 
whether  used  predicatively  or  attributively,  is  always  a  form  of  a  verb;  but 
in  Klamath  there  are  true  adjectives,  recognizable  by  their  endings  (-kni,  -li, 
-ni,  -ptchi,  etc.),  and  liable  to  become  connected  with  the  verb  gi;  and, 
besides,  there  are  attributive  verbs  of  the  sort  just  pointed  out  by  an  example 
from  the  Creek  language.  These  attributive  verbs  appear  in  a  verbal  finite 
form  when  used  predicatively,  and  in  the  participial  form  in  -tko  when 
employed  attributively. 

The  two  classes  of  the  intransitive  verb  present  themselves  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: 

A. — The  non-attributive  intransitive  verb  describes  an  act  performed  by 
an  animate  subject,  or  a  state  undergone  by*  a  quality  belonging  to  an  ani¬ 
mate  or  inanimate  subject.  If  connected  with  an  object,  this  object  is  al¬ 
ways  an  indirect  one. 

k^dsha,  d.  McTtcha  to  grow  (plants). 

k’Hka  to  reach ,  to  turn  into;  to  die. 
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n<5ka,  d.  n6nuka  to  ripen ,  mature. 
tia'ma,  d.  tetia'ma  to  feel  hungry. 

B. — The  attributive  or  qualitative  intransitive  verb  of  the  Klamath  lan¬ 
guage  corresponds  to  the  English  adjective  connected  with  the  verb  to  be, 
though  it  can  be  rendered  in  other  ways.  Some  of  this  class  even  combine 
a  transitive  with  an  intransitive  signification,  as  ginka  to  be  hollow  and  to 
perforate  something.  Examples: 

tchaki  ma/sha  the  boy  is  sick. 

ma'shitko  tchdki  the,  a  sick  boy. 

tchaki  mama'sha  the  boys  are  sick;  boys  are  sick. 

mama/shitko  tchaki  sick  boys. 

ktd-i  yuta  the ,  a  stone  is  heavy. 

yutantko  ktd-i  a  heavy  stone. 

k^lpka  dmbu  the  water  is  hot ,  boiling. 

d-ambu  kekalpka  waters  are  hot ,  boiling. 

Adjectives,  accompanied  by  the  verb  gi,  can  drop  this  verb  whenever 
no  doubt  c^n  arise  through  its  absence  about  their  meaning ;  in  that  case 
the  adjective  is  predicative,  just  like  the  attributive  verb.  K6-idshi  wash 
the  mischievous  prairie-wolf ;  wash  k6-idshi  gi,  or  wash  ko-idshi  the  prairie- 
wolf  is  mischievous. 

When  indicative  of  location  or  position,  attributive  verbs  can  fulfill 
the  office  of  postpositions :  i-utfla  to  be,  to  lie  under;  Mod.  yutilan ;  postp. 
below,  underneath. 

The  subjoined  small  list  of  attributive  verbs  goes  to  show  that  many  of 
their  number  have  other  significations  besides,  which  are  sometimes  transi¬ 
tive  and  more  original. 

gimpka,  ginuala,  gins^a  to  be  empty,  vacant,  hollow. 
guhua,  guild  to  be  swollen  and  to  swell  up. 
kuanka  to  be  lame;  kuankatko  lame,  halting. 
klla,  n^illa  to  be  angry,  strong,  and  to  make  haste. 
ma/sha  to  be  sick ,  smarting,  and  to  taste  like. 
ndslidka  to  be  deaf  and  not  to  understand. 
ndka  to  be  ripe,  to  ripen ,  and  to  cook,  boil,  stew. 
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pala  to  be  dry ,  and  to  dry  up. 

slnpnu  to  be  full  of  air ,  wind,  and  to  be  haughty. 

skuya  to  be  crooked ,  humpbacked ,  and  to  mash,  bray. 

8.  The  impersonal  voice. 

Impersonal  verbs  have  for  a  formal  subject  the  indefinite,  neuter  pro¬ 
noun  it,  for  which  no  equivalent  exists  in  Klamath.  Here  the  impersonal 
verb  is,  therefore,  expressed  by  the  simple  form  of  the  verb,  which  inflects 
for  tense,  mode,  verbals,  and  severalty.  There  are  two  distinct  series  of 
impersonal  verbs — such  as  take  no  direct  object,  and  such  as  possess  a 
direct  or  indirect  personal' object. 

A.  — Objectless  impersonal  verbs  chiefly  refer  to  phenomena  of  nature,  to 
the  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  of  the  seasons  etc. 

y^wa  the  north  wind  is  blowing ;  lit.  “it  is  howling.” 

lem^na  it  is  thundering ;  lit.  “it  is  rolling.” 

lua  it  is  foggy,  misty,  hazy. 

mua  the  wind  blows  from  the  south  (muat) 

paisha,  tgiwa  it  is  sultry  weather. 

pata  it  is  summer ,  it  is  hot  weather. 

sha’hlmal^a  the  fall  of  the  year  is  at  hand. 

shgu'mla,  Mod.  tchgu'mna  it  is  freezing,  frost  is  forming. 

skoa  it  is  spring-time ;  lit.  “it  is  sprouting.” 

shvu'ntka,  Mod.  tchvuntka  hoar-frost  is  forming. 

wen  ice  is  forming,  it  is  freezing  or  frozen. 

The  following  objectless  verbs  are  compounds  of  gi  to  be,  exist,  and  do 
not  indicate  natural  phenomena.  They  may  connect  with  an  indirect  per¬ 
sonal  object : 

ke'gi,  ka'gi  there  is  nothing,  it  disappears ,  it  is  scarce  (Mod.  ka'gi  and 
ka'ka). 

laki  (for  le  ha  gi)  it  is  gone,  it  is  missing. 

B.  — Impersonal  verbs  with  personal  object  chiefly  describe  bodily  sen¬ 
sations  of  temperature,  hunger  or  thirst,  health  or  infirmity,  and  a  few  also 
refer  to  mental  or  moral  qualities.  A  few  also  simultaneously  appear  as 
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intransitives,  with  the  personal  pronoun  in  the  subjective  case,  especially  in 
Modoc,  while  the  majority  have  the  personal  pronoun  or  noun  preceding 
or  following  them  in  the  objective  case. 

ambutka  nu,  i ;  ambutka  n’sh,  m’sh  I  am ,  thou  art  thirsty. 
hushlta  nu ;  lnishlta  n’sh  I  am  in  good  health. 
ka'dshika  nu ;  ka'dshika  nish  I  feel  tired. 
ma'sha  nu ;  ma'sha  nush,  n’sh  I  am  sick. 
tia'ma  nu ;  tia'ma  n’sh  I  am  hungry. 

Other  verbs  seem  entirely  confined  to  the  impersonal  form : 
guhua  nish,  mish  I  am,  thou  art  swollen. 
kel^a  a  nush,  kM%a  ansh  I  am  in  the  habit  of. 
katka  nush,  k&tgans  I  am  cold. 
lushlushki  nish  I  feel  warm. 
n^amka  nish  it  aches,  hurts  me. 
nda-iti  an’s  my  hands  or  feet  are  cold. 
ndshoka  mish  thou  art  deaf. 
pano'pka  nush  I  am  hungry;  lit.  “I  want  to  eat.” 
pa'ka  nish,  pa'kansh  I  am  thirsty ;  lit.  “it  makes  me  dry.” 
pupa  nush,  pupans  I  bleed  from  the  nose. 
taps^oya  an’s  my  fingers  are  numb  from  cold. 
tchakMila  an’s  I  bleed  (elsewhere  than  from  the  nose). 

Compare  also  the  following  sentences: 

kii-i  an’sh  hushlta  paishuk  sultriness  oppresses  me. 

ka'gi  a  n’sh  tcho'ksh  I  am  lame  in  one  leg;  lit.  “to  me  a  leg  is  deficient.” 

9.  The  verb  gi  to  be. 

The  Klamath  verb  gi  corresponds  in  a  certain  measure  to  our  substan¬ 
tive  verb  to  be,  but  besides  this  it  is  used  in  a  much  wider  signification.  It 
unites  the  functions  of  an  intransitive  to  those  of  a  transitive  and  substantive 
verb,  forms  with  some  verbs  what  I  call  “periphrastic  conjugation,”  and  in 
its  various  forms  also  enters  as  a  component  into  the  formation  of  words. 
This  verb  gi  is,  in  fact,  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ge,  ke  this  one ,  this  here 
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in  a  verbified  shape;  and,  having  assumed  the  verbal  form,  it  came  to  signify 
to  be  here ,  to  be  at  this  or  that  place,  to  be  at  this  time  or  at  such  a  time. 

Thus  the  original  verbal  signification  of  gi  is  that  of  accidental  exist¬ 
ence — to  exist ,  not  by  nature,  but  by  chance:  to  happen  to  be.  In  this  function 
it  is  comparable  to  the  Spanish  verb  estar ,  to  be  accidentally ;  but  it  soon 
assumed  also  the  function  of  designating  real ,  essential  existence,  like  the 
Spanish  verb  ser:  to  be  by  nature,  to  be  essentially ,  in  reality,  and  not  by  chance 
or  accident  Outside  of  these,  the  verb  gi  has  taken  other  significations — 
to  become ,  to  have,  possess,  to  do  and  to  say — -all  of  which  will  be  treated  in 
their  respective  order  Gi  is  often  abbreviated  into  -g,  -k,  and  its  shorter 
forms  are  used  enclitically. 

I  have  elsewhere  discussed  this  verb  at  length,*  and  have  here  extracted 
some  of  the  examples  given  there.  More  examples  will  be  found  in  the 
Dictionary,  pages  44.  45. 

Presented  in  their  order  of  grammatic  evolution,  the  six  different  func¬ 
tions  of  gi  are  as  follows: 

(a)  To  be  here,  to  be  at  this  or  that  place,  to  be  at  such  a  time,  then.  In 
this  function,  gi  points  to  casual  or  accidental  existence,  occurrence  by 
chance,  and,  like  the  pronoun  ge,  generally  implies  close  proximity  to  the 
grammatic  or  logical  subject  of  the  sentence.  It  comes  nearest  to  our  verb 
to  exist.  Examples: 

kanf  gi  he,  she,  it  is  outside,  outdoors. 

lapi  gi  there  are  two  (of  them). 

tfdsh  gi  to  feel  well;  ku-i  gi  to  feel  unwell. 

kummetat  gfank  staying  in  the  rocks. 

gfti  shuy^akeks  gi-uapka  here  shall  be  a  leaping -place,  142,  3. 

To  this  definition  must  be  traced  the  gi  composing  some  of  the  attrib¬ 
utive  and  impersonal  verbs  above  mentioned,  as  ka'gi,  laki,  lushlushgi, 
p’lafki,  sha/tki,  etc. 

( b )  To  become,  to  begin  to  be.  This  definition  appears,  e.  g.,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  example:  ka-i  ni  a  kukamtchish  gf-uapk  I  would  never  become  old, 
64,  13. 

*“0n  the  Substantive  Verb  iu  some  North  AmerieaD  Languages;”  Proceedings  of  the  XVIth  Annual 
Session  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  July,  1884,  pages  i;6-33. 
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(c)  To  be  really,  essentially ,  intrinsically ;  to  exist  by  its  own  nature.  In 
this  definition  gi  represents  the  substantive  verbs  to  be  of  English,  etre  of 
French,  seinoi  German,  and,  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  is  employed  in  conjugat¬ 
ing  verbs  periphrastically  through  their  verbals  (in  -tki,  -shtka)  and  their 
participles. 

nutakam  luk  kalkali  gi  the  seed  of  the  nutak-plant  is  round. 
i  a  tala  gi  you  are  right. 
i  a  ku-i  gi  you  are  wrong. 

It  appears  as  an  auxiliary  verb: 

p’laikishtka  gi  shappash  the  sun  was  near  the  noon-point. 
ni  ndnukash  shla'sh  ki  I  can  see  everywhere,  22,  17. 

C d )  To  be  possessed  by,  to  belong  to,  to  be  provided,  endowed  with.  When 
used  in  this  sense,  gi  takes  the  owner  or  proprietor  in  the  possessive  case 
(to  be  somebody's ),  and  the  object  possessed  in  the  subjective  case.  If  the 
owner  is  expressed  by  a  possessive  pronoun,  this  pronoun  stands  in  the 
subjective  case.  Gi  appears  very  frequently  in  the  participle  of  the  past: 
gitko  possessed  of,  with  the  object  in  the  objedtive  case, 
tanna  i  wew^ash  gitk?  how  many  children  have  you? 
kanam  kek  l-amnash  gi?  whose  beads  are  these ? 
kanam  ge  latchash  gi?  who  owns  this  lodge? 
tunepni  g^-u  w^lwash  gi  I  have  five  water-springs ,  157  ;  46. 
kokuapkash  lulp  gitko  having  swollen  eyes. 
kail&lapsh  gitko  dressed  in  leggings. 

tuma  tud  gftkuapka  i  you  will  possess  many  things ,  182  ;  7. 

(e)  To  do,  to  act,  to  perform.  Here  the  verb  gi  becomes  a  transitive 
verb,  though  there  are  no  examples  on  hand  of  its  being  used  in  a  passive 
sense  also.  Evolved  from  gi,  signification  (a)  of  casual  existence:  to  be  at 
something. 

tfdsh  gi  to  do  right,  to  act  well. 
ku-i  gi  to  act  wickedly,  to  do  evil ,  to  be  obnoxious. 
wak  i  gdn  gitk  ?  what  are  you  doing  here  ? 
hiimasht  gfulank  after  having  acted  thus. 
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tua  i  wak  gf-uapkug  tebl  shanaholi  ?  what  do  you  want  to  do  with  the  table  t 
Gi  to  act  also  composes  some  verba  denominativa ,  as  nkakgi,  nkashgi, 
mentioned  above. 

(/)  To  say,  to  speak.  Gi  is  used  in  this  sense  (instead  of  hemkanka) 
only  when  the  spoken  words  are  quoted  either  verbatim  or  in  part.  This 
use  of  gi  has  evolved  from  gi  to  do,  to  act,  viz.,  “  to  do  by  words  ”,  and  in 
French  we  often  hear  il  fit  instead  of  il  dit. 

na-asht  gi,  na'shtk,  na'shtg  so  I  say,  said ;  so  he  said  etc. 
tsf  sha  hun  gi  so  they  said ;  hataktk  there  he  said. 
nu  gftki  gi  I  say  they  must  become. 

INFLECTION  FOR  NUMBER. 

There  are  some  grammatic  categories  which  have  remained  in  a  state 
of  rudimentary  development  in  the  mind  of  the  Maklaks  Indian,  and  seem 
to  have  been  too  abstract  for  him.  Among  these  is  the  category  of  number, 
or  what  we  cali,  grammatically,  the  singular,  dual ,  and  plural;  for  these  do 
not  exist  here  in  the  sense  expressed  in  European  tongues.  As  to  verbal 
inflection,  this  would  necessitate  the  incorporation  of  the  pronoun  into  the 
body  of  the  verb,  or  of  particles  marking  plurality.  This  we  observe  in 
many  American  languages,  but  not  in  Klamath,  where  only  a  faint  com¬ 
mencement  was  made  toward  incorporating  personal  pronouns  into  the 
verb.  But  this  language  uses  several  other  means  to  express  number  in  a 
more  indirect  manner.  One  of  these  is  the  use  of  a  different  radix  when 
the  subject  or  object  changes  from  the  singular  to  the  dual  or  plural ;  but 
this  is  not  verbal  inflection  for  number,  for  the  term  inflection  implies  rule 
and  regularity  extending  over  all  verbs,  whereas  here  the  choice  of  the  radix 
is  sometimes  arbitrary.  Such  a  change  in  the  radix  always  implies  also  a 
change  in  signification,  however  small;  and  if  this  change  is  no  longer  per¬ 
ceptible,  it  was  so  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  language.  Moreover,  the 
assumed  term  for  dual  does  not  mean  here  two  subjects  only,  as  with  us. 

At  an  early  period  the  genius  of  this  upland  tongue  seems  to  have  left 
unnoticed  the  expression  of  number  in  verbs,  as  well  as  in  nouns,  and  found 
no  more  necessity  to  define  it  than  to  define  sex.  Only  a  little  more  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  the  categories  of  mode  and  tense,  for  what  was  done  in  all 
28 
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these  belongs  to  later  periods  of  linguistic  development.  Concrete  catego¬ 
ries  alone  were  then  accounted  of  importance,  for  all  relations  bearing  upon 
locality,  distance,  and  individuality  or  severalty  are  distinguished  with  su¬ 
perior  accuracy,  and  even  tense  is  marked  by  means  of  particles  which  were 
originally  locative.  Nowhere  is  the  female  sex  made  distinct  from  the  male 
by  linguistic  forms,  although  several  Columbian  and  Oregonian  languages 
exhibit  this  distinction,  some  in  the  pronoun  only,  as  the  Atfalati,  of  the 
Kalapuya  stock,  some  in  the  verb  also,  as  the  Chinook. 

In  order  to  make  our  subject-matter  clear,  I  have  divided  this  chapter 
into  two  parts: 

I.  Number  in  the  transitive  verb. 

II.  Number  in  the  intransitive  verb. 

i. — the  category  op  number  in  the  transitive  verb. 

In  the  languages  of  Aryan  and  Semitic  stock,  all  verbs  are  governed 
exclusively  by  their  grammatic  subject.  But  it  is  different  in  the  agglu¬ 
tinative  languages.  Here  the  intransitive  verb  is  governed  by  its  subject, 
this  being  the  grammatic  and  logical  subject  of  the  sentence ;  but  the  tran¬ 
sitive  verb,  or  rather  noun-verb,  is  governed  for  number  by  its  direct  object, 
and  not  by  its  subject.  The  subject  remains  in  its  quality  as  grammatic 
subject,  but  the  grammatic  object  becomes  the  logical  subject  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  and  as  such  it  rules  the  noun- verb.*  Example  : 

Lelekash  watch  shiuga  Lelekash  killed  a  horse. 

Lelekash  tuma  watch  luela  Lelekash  killed  many  horses. 

In  a  few  transitive  verbs  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  number  or  quality 
of  the  verbal  object,  one  form  being  employed  when  a  few  only  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  another  when  many  objects  are  acted  upon. 

When  the  direct  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  plural,  it  will  be  expressed 
in  the  verb  under  certain  circumstances  When  the  subject  of  this  verb  is 
plural,  the  verb  is  usually  not  affected  by  it.  If  the  plurality  of  the  object 

*  Something  that  slightly  reminds  ns  of  this  structure  is  found  in  the  compound  transitive  verb 
(not  the  simple)  of  Romance  languages,  which  varies  the  participle  when  the  object  precedes  it  in  the 
sentence.  Thus  in  French  :  “les  hirondelles  qne  j’ai  vues  dtaieut  perch^es,”  compared  to  “j’ai  cu  dea 
hirondelle8  perchdes”;  derived  from  Low  Latin  :  habeo  visai,  and  habeo  visum. 
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is  indicated  through  the  verb,  the  object  itself  is  not  required  in  all  instances 
to  bear  the  mark  of  plurality.  Iterative  reduplication  of  the  verb  may  also 
at  times  imply  a  plurality  of  the  object,  though  it  is  only  intended  to  mark 
frequency  or  repetition  of  an  act.  More  about  all  this  will  be  seen  in  the 
Syntax. 

Plurality  of  the  direct  object  evidences  itself  in  the  transitive  verb  :  (1) 
by  distributive  reduplication  ;  (2)  by  change  of  prefix ;  (3)  by  change  of  the 
radical  syllable  ;  (4)  by  change  of  suffix. 

1 .  Distributive  reduplication  is  the  means  most  frequently  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose,  but  only  when  the  action  of  the  verb  is  repeated  or  per¬ 
formed  specially  for  every  one  of  the  objects.  There  must  be  action  in 
severalty  by  one  and  the  same  individual,  or  one  act  performed  by  each 
individual  separately  upon  the  objects  or  each  object;  whereas  the  absolute 
form  will  be  used  when  the  act  is  performed  by  one  or  more  subjects,  col¬ 
lectively  or  at  once  upon  the  object,  or  objects. 

i  a  6lx&  sh^shash  you  give  a  name. 

I  a  e&l%a  sh^shash  you  give  different  names  to  one  or  various  objects. 

skutash  sha  waldsha  they  spread  a  blanket  over. 

skutash  sha  wawaldsha  they  spread  blankets  over  different  objects. 

2.  Change  of  prefix  is  observed  in  certain  transitive  verbs  when  there  is 
a  change  from  a  single  direct  object  of  a  certain  exterior  or  shape,  as  round, 
long,  flat,  to  a  plurality  of  direct  objects.  Here  the  signification  of  the  verb 
lies  more  in  the  radical  and  in  the  suffix  than  in  the  prefix,  and  each  of  these 
verbs  has  also  its  distributive  form. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  List  of  Prefixes,  a-  refers  to  one  long  object; 
ksli-,  ks-  to  one  long  object,  to  a  bunch  of  long  articles,  or  to  one  animate 
object  that  can  be  carried  on  the  arm  or  arms;  sp-,  see  “List  of  Prefixes”; 
t-,  ta-,  te-  points  to  one  long  or  animate  object  standing  upright ;  u-  to  a 
long  object  direct  or  indirect.  All  these  prefixes  are  generally  changed  to  i-, 
iy-,  y-,  yi-  when  the  object  of  the  verb  is  placed  in  the  plural  number.  To 
the  examples  mentioned  in  the  “List  of  Prefixes”  we  add  the  following: 

dtpa  to  carry ,  to  bring ;  pi.  of  obj.  ltpa. 

kshalala  to  place  near  the  fire ;  pi.  ilala  (also  intrans.). 
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kshawala  to  fix  or  tie  on  the  top  of;  pi.  of  obj.  iwala,  ihuala. 

kshempeli  to  carry  back,  bring  home;  pi.  dmpeli. 

kshiwi^a  to  put,  place  into;  pi.  l'wi^a. 

ksliuyamna  and  uyamna  to  take  along ;  pi  l-amna. 

kshuydga  and  uydga  to  lift  up,  raise;  pi.  iydga. 

spulhi  to  place  inside ,  lock  up;  pi.  ilhi. 

tmdshka,  temeshga  to  abstract;  pi.  yimdshka. 

uduka  to  beat  with  a  stick;  a  few  objects,  iduyua ;  many,  iduka. 

udshipa  to  take  off  from,  strip ;  pi  idshipa. 

uy^ga  to  lift  up  a  long  object ;  a  few,  yanidga ;  many,  iyega. 

The  verbs  with  1-  or  lu-  prefixed,  referring  to  one  object  of  round, 
rounded,  or  bulky  exterior,  exchange  this  prefix  for  p-,  pe-,  or  pe-u-  when 
more  than  one  object  is  spoken  of,  sometimes  with  alteration  of  the  suffix 
also.  In  the  examples  below  the  prefix  syllable  also  serves  as  radical  syl¬ 
lable. 

likla  to  deposit;  pi.  pd-ula. 

luya,  lui  to  give,  hand  over;  pi.  pdwi,  pawi. 

luydga  to  lift,  gather  up;  pi.  pe-uydga. 

The  verbs  k^wa,  ukdwa  to  break  to  pieces  also  use  the  prefix  pe-  (pekdwa) 
when  a  plurality  of  objects  is  spoken  of. 

Verbs  with  prefix  shu-,  when  referring  to  the  driving  of  many  objects, 
as  horses,  cows  etc.,  assume  the  prefix  n- ;  when  only  a  few  objects  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  prefix  tp-  is  used,  at  least  in  the  Modoc  dialect. 

shu'dshna  to  drive  off,  chase;  a  few,  tpiidshna;  many,  mudshna. 

shukidsha  to  drive  in  a  circle;  tpukidsha;  niukidsha. 

shuli  to  drive  into;  tpuli,  Kl.  kpuli ;  ni-uli. 

shui-u^a  to  drive  out  of  an  inclosure;  ni-u^a. 

shuwa  (for  shuiwa)  to  drive  into  water ;  tpewa,  tpua ;  mwa. 

3.  Change  of  the  radical  syllable  is  resorted  to  only  in  verbs  of  a  certain 
class,  like  those  of  giving,  breaking,  cutting,  killing,  digging,  etc.  This 
grammatic  process  stands  outside  the  limits  of  any  law  or  rule,  and  a  slight 
difference  of  signification  can  usually  be  discovered  through  careful  analysis 
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of  the  terms  used  for  one  object  and  for  many.  This  feature  is  common  to 
many  North  American  languages  of  the  West,  especially  for  the  intransitive 
verb.  Cf  the  Latin  verbs  ferre,  tollere  and  the  English  to  be  in  regard  to 
their  tenses. 

kewa  to  break,  smash;  pi.  ngata,  nguldsha. 
kshuya  to  transfer  a  long  or  animate  object ;  pi.  shewana. 
ndya,  n^-i  to  give  one  thin  object;  pi.  shewana. 
sh^kanka  to  take  along ;  pi.  lmnega  or  l-amna. 

shiuga  to  kill;  pi.  liiela,  Mod.  ldela,  shuenka  (luela  “to  lay  low  a  crowd”), 
shim  to  shoot ,  wound;  pi.  yuta,  i-5'ta. 
spun!  to  transfer  one  person  ;  pi.  shewana. 

ffiwa  to  run  one  post  into  the  ground ;  two  posts,  stal^a ;  many  posts, 
tetal^a. 

ukata  to  chop ,  split ;  pi.  ulodsha,  vulddsha;  ugultcha. 

4.  Change  of  suffix,  to  indicate  the  change  from  one  to  two  or  more 
objects,  occurs  chiefly  in  such  verbs  as  adopt  the  ending  -yua  to  point  out 
that  the  action  of  the  verb  extends  over  a  few  objects  only. 

ktuka  to  strike  by  hand;  a  few,  ktuyua. 
stuka  to  stab ,  wound,  cut;  a  few,  stuyua. 
shiika  to  drive  out;  a  few,  shuyua. 
shukanka  to  run  after ;  a  few,  tpuyamna. 

The  verb  m^ya  to  dig  roots  differs  entirely  from  the  above  by  forming 
stAila  “  to  fill  up  (the  root-basket)”  when  many  subjects,  not  objects,  are 
referred  to.  It  can  be  considered  as  an  intransitive  verb. 

II. — THE  CATEGORY  OF  NUMBER  IN  THE  INTRANSITIVE  VERB. 

The  four  modes  observed  in  forming  this  category  in  transitive  verbs 
also  occur  in  the  intransitive  verb  when  there  is  a  change  from  one  to  many 
subjects,  though  with  some  restrictions.  A  large  number  of  verbs  substitute 
one  radical  s}dlable  for  another,  with  or  without  change  of  the  formative 
suffix.  Most  of  these  verbs  possess  three  numbers,  instead  of  two,  like  a 
majority  of  the  others.  Of  these  three  numbers, 

The  singular  is  used  when  the  verb  has  one  subject ; 
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The  dual  is  used  when  the  verb  has  two,  three,  sometimes  four  subjects; 

The  plural  is  in  use  when  the  verb  has  over  three  or  four,  or  a  multitude 
of  subjects. 

Perhaps  the  term  dual  is  not  quite  appropriately  selected  for  a  gram- 
matic  number  which  points  to  very  few;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  when 
this  form  is  employed  two  subjects  only  are  meant.  Those  wishing  to  con- 
vey  the  idea  that  not  more  than  two  are  meant,  have  to  add  to  the  subject 
the  numeral  ldpi,  lap  two ,  or  lapiak  two  only ,  or  lapuk  both. 

1.  Distributive  reduplication  is  the  means  to  show  plurality  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  intransitive  verbs.  It  is  used  wherever  more  than  one  subject 
governs  the  verb,  and  thus  exactly  corresponds  to  the  plural  of  verbs  in 
European  languages. 

tidsh  nu  tchfa  I  live  contented;  tidsh  nat  tchitchia  we  live  contented. 

shiwaga  a  ktana  the  girl  is  sleeping;  shiwaga  or  shishuaga  a  ktdkta  the 
girls  are  sleeping. 

2.  Change  of  prefix  only  is  chiefly  resorted  to  in  verbs  which  are  trans¬ 
itives  and  intransitives  simultaneously: 

kshalala  to  be  or  lie  near  the  fire ;  pi.  ildla. 

kshfkla  to  be  or  lie  within ;  pi.  fkla. 

kshutila  to  be  or  lie  underneath;  pi.  i-utila. 

3.  Change  of  radical  syllable  without  change  of  suffix  occurs  extensively 
in  verbs  embodying  the  ideas  of  standing,  sitting,  lying,  running,  and  leap¬ 
ing,  falling  and  rolling  down,  hiding,  going,  coming.  A  majority  of  these 
verbs  have  three  numbers— singular,  dual,  and  plural — each  one  marked  by 
a  special  radix,  mostly  formed  from  pronominal  roots,  which  are  distinctly 
recognizable  as  such,  and  also  enter  into  the  formation  of  prefixes.  In  some 
of  the  verbs  the  two  dialects  differ  considerably  in  the  formation  of  their 
duals  and  plurals.  The  new  terms  introduced  in  the  list  below,  which  are 
not  found  in  the  Dictionary,  are  all  taken  from  the  Modoc  dialect,  and  most 
of  them  are  intelligible  to  the  Klamath  Lake  Indians  as  well,  and  used  by 
them.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  distributive  form  of  some  verb  representing 
one  of  the  three  numbers  is  sometimes  used  as  the  dual  or  plural  of  that 
verb.  The  radix  hu-,  which  forms  the  largest  number  of  verbs  in  this  list 
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(cf.  Dictionary;,  and  tu-  (in  the  dual  form  tush-),  are  pronominal  roots  point 
ing  to  distance;  the  radix  tin-  occurs  also  in  words  referring  to  one  subject 
only:  tinuasli,  tinkuela,  tindla  etc  The  radix  lu-,  lui-,  and  liu-  is  derived 
from  liwa  to  form  a  cluster ,  crowd ,  and  the  prefix  1-  points  to  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  a  standing,  sitting,  or  lying  crowd  or  multitude,  as  it  does  also  in 
klush-,  found  in  some  of  the  plural  verbs.  These  latter  refer  to  aggregation 
or  gathering  in  a  row,  line,  or  file,  which  is  indicated  by  prefix  k-  pointing 
to  lateral  action.  In  the  verbs  of  standing,  t-  points  to  persons  in  an  erect 
position ;  in  those  of  sitting,  tcha-,  tch-  embodies  tchfa  to  sit,  wa-  to  sit  or  exist 
in  a  certain  place  or  medium.  The  radical  kish-  differs  from  ksh-,  which  also 
appears  in  some  dual  verbs  as  kshu-,  and  are  probably  used  as  plural  verbs 
also.  Verbs  with  the  radix  ga-  are  extensively  used  as  duals  for  the  verbs 
of  the  radix  hu-,  of  which  the  regular  dual  form  begins  with  tush-.  But 
there  is  a  difference  in  signification  between  the  two,  for  the  verbs  in  hu- 
and  tush-  refer  to  the  quicker  motion  of  running,  while  ga-  points  only  to 
walking ,  going.  Examples : 

Verbs  of  going,  walking,  coming: 

gakl'ma  to  go  around;  du.  gag’kfma,  pi.  ginkfma,  gink^ma. 
galala  to  reach  a  place ;  du.  gakalala,  pi.  kilala. 
galampaga  to  go  behind;  pi.  kfnlampaga  (Mod.). 

gena  to  go  away,  depart;  du.  geka,  pi.  (Mod.)  tchena  (in  Kl.  g^na  for  all), 
gepka  to  come  toward;  du.  gegapka,  pi  (Mod.)  tch^pka. 
gewa  to  go  into  tvater ;  du.  gekwa,  geku,  pi.  tch^wa. 
goyena,  (Mod.)  kishi^na  to  walk  around  indoors ;  du.  (Mod.")  goyehia,  pi. 
lukanhie'na. 

gulhf,  gu’hli,  gull  to  go  into,  enter;  pi.  kflhi. 

kishgiuladshna  to  disappear  by  going  out;  du.  gakiuladshna,  pi.  kingi- 
uladshna. 

kishtftana  to  walk  along  the  lodge  on  its  outside ;  du.gutftana,  pi.  lukantftana. 
telf%i  to  go  up,  to  ascend;  pi.  lukanfyi. 

Verbs  of  running ,  leaping,  flying: 

hufkinsha  to  run  away  from  ;  du.  tushfkinsha,  pi.  tinfkinsha. 
huyd-edsha  to  run  past ;  pi.  gaya-idsha. 
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huyiki  to  run  out  from  water  ;  du.  tushfki,  pi.  tutashiki. 

hukampeli  to  run ,  hap  out  again  ;  du.  tu'shkampele,  pi.  tlnkampgle. 

hulala  to  rush,  run  into  fire ;  du.  tushlala,  pi.  tilala 

hu'nua  to  fly  into  the  water  ;  du.  tiishua,  pk  tfnua, 

hutitgula  to  run  away  from  under ;  du.  tushtitgula,  pi.  tintitgula. 

hiiwa  to  run ,  leap  into  water ;  du.  tushua,  pL  tinwa. 

Verbs  of  falling ,  rolling  down : 

nde-ulina  to  fall  down ,  as  from  a  wagon  ;  du  wetelina,  pi.  helina. 
ndf-ule  to  fall  or  roll  down  ;  du.  wetdle,  pi.  hatdle  and  h^-ule. 
ndi  ul^a  to  fall  or  roll  down  from;  du.  weted^a,  pi.  hel^a. 
ndi-ut^e  to  fall  or  topple  over  ;  du.  wetut^e,  wet’tye,  pL  h^t^e. 
ndiwa  to  fall  into  the  water ;  du.  w^twa,  pi.  hdwa. 
ndiwanka  to  fall  or  roll  from  a  standing  or  sitting  attitude;  du.  w^twanka, 
pi,  h^wanka,  klushwanka,  or  hdwankan  klushtchna. 
tflant%e  to  roll  down;  pi.  hihakt^e. 

Verbs  of  lying,  sleeping : 

kshikla  to  lie  in  bed,  on  the  ground;  du.  kshuila,  pi.  lukla,  fkla. 
kshitch%a  to  lie  on,  upon  something ;  pi.  liutch^a. 
puka  to  lie  on  the  ground;  du.  yampka,  pi.  w^tpka. 
s^dl^dka  to  lie,  sleep  indoors;  du.  klush^dka,  pi  lul^dka 
s^ultita  to  lie,  sleep  outdoors ;  du.  kshuitita,  pi.  lutita. 

Verbs  of  hiding: 

huyaha  to  go  and  hide;  pi.  g&yaha. 
shuilpka  to  hide  behind ;  pi.  wiw&mpka. 

Verbs  of  standing: 

tgatita  to  stand  outdoors;  du  luatita,  pi.  lualutita. 
tgel^a  to  stand,  stop  short;  pi.  luelu&l^a,  (Mod.)  lualod^a. 
tgi/oga  to  stand  indoors;  du.  lui%6ga,  pi.  luilu^oga. 
tgutga  to  stand ;  du.  l6vuatka,  pi.  lukantatka. 
tkiwj^a  to  stand  inside  of;  du.  liu^dga,  pi.  luilu-i/a. 

Verbs  of  staying,  sitting : 

tchaladsha  to  stay  at  home;  du.  wawaladsha,  pi.  liula/lsha. 
tchalamna  to  sit  on  or  against;  du.  waw&lamna,  pi.  liulamna. 
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tchalfga  to  sit  on  the  edge  of;  du.  wawalfga,  pi.  liulfga. 

tchia  to  live ,  stay ;  du.  and  pi.  wa  to  live  in  a  certain  medium. 

tchl'pka  to  live  with  others ;  du.  wawapka,  pi.  lfupka. 

tchutfla  to  sit  or  be  underneath;  du.  wawatfla,  pi.  liutfla. 

4.  Change  of  the  radix  and  suffix  occurs  but  in  a  few  verbs,  of  which 
has  already  been  mentioned  tkiwf^a  (see  its  dual). 

k’leka  to  die  (not  in  the  other  definitions  of  this  verb) ;  pi.  kalfna,  luli ; 

(Mod.)  kalfna,  wffiika. 

sku'lpka  to  lie  on  something,  or  in  bed;  pi.  lolua,  lolumi. 

tchawfna  to  live,  dwell  among ;  pi.  shukla. 

VOCALIC  AND  CONSONANTIC  INFLECTION.  PARADIGMS. 

The  evidence  contained  in  the  previous  pages  suffices  to  show  that 
there  is  no  external  distinction  perceptible  between  the  inflection  of  the 
active,  passive,  or  intransitive  and  other  voices  of  the  verb,  their  modes 
and  tenses  Still  we  observe  some  few  inflectional  differences,  all  of  which 
are  of  a  phonetic  origin,  and  are  caused  by  such  figures  as  ellipsis,  syncope, 
or  synizesis.  These  are  always  observed  upon  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
basis  with  the  inflectional  suffixes,  and  depend  on  the  question  whether  the 
verb  ends  in  a  consonant  or  in  a  vowel,  and  on  the  quality  of  that  terminal 
sound.  This  gives  us  two  different  kinds  of  inflection — 

1.  Verbs  ending  in  vowels:  Vocalic  inflection. 

2.  Verbs  ending  in  consonants:  Consonantic  inflection. 

The  vocalic  inflection  appends  the  bare  inflection-endings  to  the  verbal 
ending  -a,  -u  (or  -o),  -i  (or  -e).  Thus  the  participle  in  -tko  is  formed  for 
hemkanka,  hemkankatko;  for  tamenu,  tamenutko;  for  gulf,  gulftko.  Verbs 
in  -a,  in  which  this  -a  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  present  some  alterations,  and 
synizesis  often  takes  place.  Some  of  the  verbs  in  -na  will  lose  the  conso¬ 
nant  -n.  We  thus  obtain  three  vocalic  inflections: 

1.  Inflection  of  the  verbs  in  -a,  or  A-inflection. 

2.  Inflection  of  the  verbs  in  -u  (or  -o):  U-inflection. 

3.  Inflection  of  the  verbs  in  -i  (or  -e):  I-inflection. 
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The  consonantic  inflection  appends  the  bare  inflectional  suffix  to  the  basis 
by  placing  -a-  between  the  two,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  this.  Among 
the  consonants  there  are  two  only  that  can  terminate  a  verb.  -1  and  -n. 
While  the  former  often  elide  the  vowel  before  the  -1,  those  in  -n  (and  -na) 
frequently  transpose  it  by  metathesis,  so  that  -na  becomes  -an.  Hence  we 
have  two  consonantic  inflections: 

4.  Inflection  of  the  verbs  in  -1,  or  L-inflection. 

5.  Inflection  of  the  verbs  in  -n,  or  N -inflection. 

More  special  points  on  the  phonetic  side  of  these  five  modes  of  inflec¬ 
tion  will  be  given  below. 


PARADIGMS  OP  VERBS. 

The  substantive  and  auxiliary  verb  gi  to  be ,  to  exist ,  which  by  itself 
belongs  to  the  I-inflection,  being  of  frequent  occurrence  and  a  factor  in  the 
periphrastic  conjugation  of  every  verb,  I  prefix  a  succinct  paradigm  of  it 
to  those  of  the  other  verbs.  The  form  gi  is  more  frequent  than  ki  or  *i. 
The  abbreviations  of  gi  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary. 

The  verb  g!  to  exist ,  to  become ,  to  be ,  to  have ,  to  do ,  to  say. 
Declarative  mode. 

Present  tense:  nu  a  gi,  ki  I  am ,  I  exist. 

Preterit:  nu  hunk  gi  I  was ,  I  have  been. 

Future:  nu  a  gf-uapk  I  shall  be ,  exist. 

Conditional  mode. 

Present  tense:  nu  a  gi't,  git  I  would  be,  may  be. 

Imperative  mode, 
i  gi!  be  thou !  gi  at !  be  ye ! 

Participles. 

Present  tense:  gfank,  gink,  kink,  Mod.  gfan,  gin,  kin  being ,  existing; 
having  been. 

Preterit:  gftko  been;  done  etc.;  oblique  cases:  gfpkash  etc. 

Pluperfect:  gfulank  after  having  been ,  done  etc. 

Verbals. 

Infinitive:  gi  to  be ,  to  exist  etc. 
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Indefinite:  gish,  kl'sh  the  fact  of  being,  existence;  inflected:  gisham,  gfshi, 
gishtka,  etc.,  the  latter  being  the  desiderative  verbal,  on  the  point 
of  becoming ,  being ;  also  gishtka  gl,  gishtka  giug. 

Conditional :  gisht,  kisht  on  account  of  being ,  for  having  been. 

Preterit:  gi-uish,  giwish  11  the  having  been ." 

Causative :  giuga,  giug  for  being,  because  (he,  it)  is,  was. 

Durative:  giuta  while  being  (rare). 

Intentional:  gitki  in  order  to  be,  become,  exist;  periphrastically :  gitki  gi, 
gitki  giug,  gitkiug. 

The  verbals  of  the  future  tense  are  as  follows: 

Infinitive:  gi-uapka. 

Indefinite:  gi-uapkash,  gi-uapksh  the  fact  of  “ going  to  be1';  inflected: 
gi-uapkshi,  gi  uapkshtka  (giug)  etc. 

Conditional :  gi-mapkasht  for  becoming  at  a  future  time. 

Causative:  gi  uapkuga,  gi-uapkug  because  (he,  it)  is  going  to  be. 

The  preterit,  durative,  and  intentional  verbals  do  not  exist  in  this  tense; 
instead  of  the  latter,  gitki,  gitki  gi  is  used. 

PARADIGM  OF  THE  A-INFLECTION. 

This  paradigm  being  typical  for  all  the  various  inflectional  forms  of 
the  Klamath  verb,  I  present  it  in  all  its  details,  and  shall  often  refer  to  it  in 
treating  of  the  other  inflections,  which  are  to  a  great  extent  reproductions 
of  it  Some  verbs  in  -na  follow  the  N -inflection.  Many  forms  of  the  para¬ 
digm,  especially  of  the  distributive,  are  not  in  use  on  account  of  their  length 
and  unwieldiness,  but  for  the  sake  of  completeness  all  of  them  had  to  be 
presented. 

The  transitive  verb  ktuka  to  strike  or  hit  with  the  hand,  to  strike  with  the 
fist  or  clenched  hand,  which  was  selected  to  serve  as  a  paradigm,  becomes  in 
its  distributive  form  ktuktka  or  ktuktga  to  strike ,  hit  with  the  hand  each  object 
separately,  the  full  form  ktuktaka  being  syncopated  into  ktuktka.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity,  the  addition  “with  the  hand”  is  omitted.  When  pe'tchtka, 
the  instrumental  case  of  pe'tch  foot  (distr.  pdpatch)  is  added  to  ktuka,  it 
means  to  kick.  The  paradigm  of  ktuka  combines  throughout  the  above  active 
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signification  with  the  passive  one  of  to  be  struck ,  hit  with  the  hand ,  though 
for  want  of  space  the  latter  was  inserted  in  a  few  places  only.  The  form 
ktukan,  ktuktkan  shows  the  synthetic  modus  of  connecting  the  subject- 
pronoun  with  the  verb. 

ACTIVE  AND  PASSIVE  VOICE  OF  KTUKA. 

Declarative  mode. 

Present  tense,  absolute  form : 

(Personal  pronouns  connected  analytically  and  synthetically.) 

I  am  striking  or  struck  nu  ktuka,  nu  a  ktuka,  ktuka  nu,  ktuka  a  nu,  ktukan. 
thou  art  striking  i,  ik  ktuka,  i  a  ktuka,  ktuka  i,  ktuka  a  i. 
he ,  she,  it  is  striking  pi  ktuka,  pi  a  ktuka,  ktiika  pi,  ktuka  a  pi. 
we  are  striking  nat,  nad  ktuka,  nat  a  ktuka,  ktuka  nat,  ktuka  a  nat,  ktiikna. 
ye  are  striking  at  ktuka,  at  a  ktuka,  ktuka  at,  ktuka  a  at,  ktiikat. 
they  are  striking  sha  ktuka,  sha  a  ktuka,  ktuka  sha,  ktuka  a  sha,  ktukash  or 
ktukatch. 

Present  tense,  distributive  form  : 

I  am  striking  or  I  struck  severally  or  each  nu  ktuktka,  nu  a  ktiiktka,  ktiiktka 
nu,  ktuktka  a  nu,  ktuktkan. 

thou  art  striking  severally  i,  ik  ktuktka,  i  a  ktuktka,  ktiiktka  i,  ktuktka  a  i. 
he,  she ,  it  is  striking  each  pi  ktuktka,  pi  a  ktuktka,  ktuktka  pi,  ktuktka  a  pi. 
we  are  striking  each  nat  ktuktka,  nat  a  ktuktka,  ktuktka  nad,  ktuktka  a  nad, 
ktuktkna. 

ye  are  striking  each  at  ktuktka,  at  a  ktuktka,  ktuktka  at,  ktuktka  a  at, 
ktiiktkat. 

they  are  striking  each  sha,  pat  ktuktka,  sha  a  ktuktka,  ktuktka  sha,  ktuktka  a 
sha,  ktuktkash  or  ktuktkatch. 

Present  tense,  usitative  form : 

/  strike  habitually  nu  ktukank,  mi  a  ktiikank  (as  above);  Mod.  nu  ktukan. 

I  strike  each  habitually  nu  ktuktkank,  nu  a  ktu'ktkank,  etc. 

Present  tense,  simultaneous  or  immediate  form: 

I  am  striking  just  now  nu  ktuka,  nu  a  ktuka,  etc.  (as  above). 

I  am  striking  each  just  now  nu  ktuktka,  nu  a  ktuktka,  etc. 
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Preterit  tense,  absolute  form : 

(h.,  abbreviation  of  hu,  hun,  bunk.) 

I  struck ,  have  struck  nu  hunk  ktuka,  nu  a  hdn  ktuka,  ktiikan  hun. 

Preterit  tense,  distributive  form  : 

I  struck ,  have  struck  severally  or  each  nu  hunk  ktuktka,  nu  a  h.  ktuktka, 
ktuktkan  hun. 

Other  particles  than  hu,  hun,  hunk  may  be  inserted  to  point  with  accu¬ 
racy  to  the  time  of  the  act 

Future  tense,  absolute  form : 

I  shall  strike  nu  ktukuapka  or  nu  ktukuapk ;  nu  a  ktukuapka,  ktukuapka 
nu,  ktukuapka  a  nu,  ktukuapkan. 

Future  tense,  distributive  form : 

I  shall  strike  severally  or  each  of  them  nu  ktuktkuapka  or  nu  ktuktkuapk,  nd 
a  ktuktkuapka,  ktuktkuapka  nu,  ktuktkuapka  a  nu,  ktuktkuapkan. 

Conditional  mode. 

Present  tense,  absolute  form  : 

I  may  strike ,  I  may  have  struck  nu  ktukat,  nu  a  ktukat,  ktukat  nu,  ktukat  a 
nu,  ktukatn’. 

Present  tense,  distributive  form : 

I  may  strike ,  I  may  have  struck  severally ,  or  each  of  them  nu  ktuktkat,  nu  a 
ktu'ktkat,  ktuktkat  nu,  ktuktkat  a  nu,  ktuktkatn’. 

Imperative  mode. 

(a)  Imperative  proper. 

Present  tense,  absolute  form  : 
strike  thou!  ktuk’  i !  ktuki !  1  ktuka !  f  ktuki !  i-i  ktuki ! 
strike  ye!  ktuk’  at !  ktukat !  at  ktuka !  at.  ktukat !  A-at  ktukat ! 

Present  tense,  distributive  form  : 

strike  thou  severally !  ktuktk’ i !  ktuktki !  1  ktuktka  !  i  ktuktki !  i-i  ktiiktki ! 
strike  ye  severally !  ktuktk’  at !  ktuktkat !  at  ktuktka  !  at  ktuktkat !  a-at 
ktuktkat ! 
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( b )  Exhortative. 

Present  tense,  absolute  form : 

I  ought  to  strike  nu  ktuktki  or  ktuktki  nu,  abbreviated  also  into:  nfi  ktukat, 
nu  ktukant,  ktukant  nu. 
thou  oughtest  to  strike  i  ktuktki  or  ktuktki  I,  etc. 
he,  she  ought  to  strike  pi  ktuktki  or  ktuktki  pi,  huk. 
we  ought  to  strike  nad  ktuktki  or  ktuktgi  nad. 
ye  ought  to  strike  at  ktuktki  or  ktuktgi  at. 
they  ought  to  strike  pat  ktuktki  or  ktuktgi  pat. 

Present  tense,  distributive  form  : 

I  ought  to  strike  severally  nu  ktuktktgi  or  ktuktktki  nu,  abbreviated  also  into: 

nu.  ktuktkat,  nu  ktuktkant,  ktuktkant  a  nu. 
thou  oughtest  to  strike  severally  i  ktuktktki  etc.  (as  above). 
he,  she  ought  to  strike  severally  pi  ktuktktki  etc. 
w  ■  ought  to  strike  severally  nad  ktuktktgi  etc. 
ye  ought  to  strike  severally  at  ktuktktgi  etc. 
they  ought  to  strike  severally  pat  ktuktktki  etc. 

(а)  Imperative  proper. 

Future  tense,  absolute  form  : 

thou  shalt  strike !  ktukuapk’  i !  i  ktukuapk  !  i-i  ktukuapk ! 
ye  shall  strike!  ktukuapk’  at !  at  ktukuapk  ! 

Future  tense,  distributive  form  : 
thou  shalt  strike  severally!  ktuktkuapk’  i !  i-i  ktuktkuapk ! 
ye  shall  strike  severally!  ktuktkuapk’  at !  at  ktuktkuapk  [ 

(б)  Exhortative. 

The  future  tense  shows  no  exhortative  form,  but  its  declarative  mode 
may  be  used  in  that  function. 

Participles 

Present  tense,  absolute  form  : 

striking ,  having  struck,  being  struck  ktukank  and  ktiikan,  Mod.  ktukan. 

Present  tense,  distributive  form : 

striking,  being  struck  severally  ktiiktkank,  ktuktkan,  Mod.  ktuktkan. 
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Future  tense,  absolute  form: 

going  to  strike  ktukuapkank,  ktukuapkan,  Mod.  ktukuapkan. 

Future  tense,  distributive  form: 

going  to  strike  severally  ktuktkuapkank,  ktuktkuapkan,  Mod.  ktuktkuapkan. 
Preterit  tense,  absolute  form  : 

having  struck ;  transitive  verbs  mostly  used  passively :  struck ,  hit,  having 
been  struck. 

ktukatko  the  one  struck;  pi.  the  ones  struck. 
ktukapkash  the  one  struck  and  to  the  one  struck. 
ktukapkam  of  the  one  struck. 
ktukapkamti  about  or  on  the  one  struck. 

ktukapkatat,  contr.  ktukapkat  in,  on ,  upon  the  struck  one  (inanimate). 
ktukapkamkshi%e'ni  toward  or  at  the  lodge  of  the  one  struck. 
ktukapkamkshi  where  the  one  struck  lives. 
ktukapkamksaksi  right  where  the  one  struck  is. 
ktukapkashtala  toward  the  one  struck. 

Preterit  tense,  distributive  form  : 

having  struck  severally ;  more  frequently  having  been  struck  severally ,  or  hit 
singly ,  but  at  different  times  or  by  different  individuals: 
ktuktkatko  the  one  struck;  pi.  the  ones  struck  severally. 
ktuktkapkash  the  one  struck ,  or  to  the  one  struck  s. 
ktuktkapkam  of  the  one  struck  s. 
ktuktkapkamti  about  or  on  the  one  struck  s. 

ktuktkapkatat,  contr.  ktuktkapkat  in,  on,  upon  the  one  struck  s.  (inanimate), 
ktuktkapkamkshi^e'ni  toward  or  at  the  lodge  of  the  one  struck  s. 
ktuktkapkamkshi  where  the  one  s.  struck  lives. 
ktuktkapkamksaksi  right  where  the  s.  struck  one  is. 
ktuktkapkashtala  toward  the  ones  struck  severally  * 

Pluperfect  tense,  absolute  form  : 

after  having  struck  (and  passive),  ktukdlank,  ktukulank,  ktukdlan,  ktukiilan, 
Mod.  ktukolan,  ktukiilan. 

*  ktukatko  and  its  d.  form  are  also  inflected  with  the  auxiliary  verb  gl;  cf.  below. 
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Pluperfect  tense,  distributive  form: 

after  having  struck  severally  ktuktkblank,  ktuktkulank,  Mod.  ktuktk6Ian, 
ktuktkulan. 

The  form  -blank,  -ulank  with  its  proper  meaning — “ceasing,  or  having 
ceased” — is  of  more  frequent  use  than  the  form  -tkank,  Mod.  -tkan;  cf. 
Suffix  -tka. 

Verbals. 

Infinitive,  absolute  form : 
to  strike,  to  be  struck  or  hit  ktuka. 

Infinitive,  distributive  form : 
to  strike ,  to  be  struck  or  hit  severally  ktuktka. 

Verbal  indefinite  (past-present)  in  -ash,  absolute  form: 
the  act  of  striking  ktukash,  syncop.  ktuksh,  ktuks. 
the  father's  striking  p’tfsham  ktukash. 
my  striking  gb-u  ktukash,  or  ktuksh  kb-u. 
thy  striking  mi  ktukash,  or  ktuks  ml. 
his,  her,  its  striking  ktukash  m’na,  p’na. 
our  striking  nalam  ktukash,  ktuksh. 
your  striking  m&lam  ktukash. 
their  striking  m’n&lam,  p’nalam  ktukash. 

the  striking  by  others  than  the  grammatic  subject  of  the  sentence:  ktukasham, 
syncop.  ktuksham. 

for,  on  account  of,  about  striking  ktukashti,  ktukshti. 

at  the  time  of  striking  ktukshe'mi,  ktuksham. 

while,  when  striking  ktukashi,  ktukshi. 

going  to,  on  the  point  of  striking  ktiikashtka,  ktukashtka  gi. 

Verbal  indefinite  in  -ash,  distributive  form : 
the  act  or  acts  of  striking  severally  ktuktkash,  syncop.  ktuktksh. 
the  father's  striking  sev.  p’tfsham  ktuktkash. 
my  striking  s  gb-u  ktuktkash,  ktuktk’sh  kd-u. 
thy  striking  s.  mi  ktuktkash. 
his,  her,  its  striking  s.  m’na,  p’na  ktuktkash. 
our  striking  s.  n&lam  ktuktkash. 
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your  striking  s.  malam  ktuktkash. 

their  striking  s  m’nalam,  p’nalam  ktuktkash. 

the  striking  severally  by  others  than  the  grammatic  subject  of  the  sentence  : 
ktfiktkasham. 

for ,  on  account  of  about  striking  s.  ktuktkashti. 
at  the  time  of  striking  s.  ktuktkashe'mi,  ktuktkasham. 
while ,  when  striking  s.  ktuktkashi. 

going  to,  on  the  point  of  striking  s.  ktuktkashtka,  ktuktkashtka  gl. 

Verbal  indefinite  (past-present)  in  -ish,  absolute  form: 

(The  syncopated  forms  are  identical  with  those  of  the  verbal  in 
-ash.) 

one  who  strikes  or  is  struck  ktukish,  syncop.  ktuksh,  ktuks. 

others  striking  than  the  subject  of  the  sentence :  ktiikisham. 

for,  on  account  of  about  one  striking  ktukishti. 

at  the  time  of  one  striking  ktukishe'mi. 

while,  when  one  is  striking  ktukishi. 

one  going  to  strike  ktukishtka,  ktukishtka  gl. 

Verbal  indefinite  in  -ish,  distributive  form  : 
one  who  strikes  severally  ktuktkish,  syncop.  ktuktksh. 
others  striking  s.  than  the  subject  of  the  sentence  :  ktuktkisham. 
for,  on  account  of  striking  s.  ktuktkishti. 
at  the  time  of  one  striking  s.  ktiiktkishe'mi. 
while,  when  one  is  striking  s.  ktuktkishi. 
one  going  to  strike  s.  ktuktkishtka,  ktuktkishtka  gi. 

Verbal  conditional  in  -sht,  absolute  form: 

when,  after,  on  account  of  striking,  having  or  being  struck  ktukasht,  sync,  ktuksht. 

when  the  chief  has  struck  ldkiash  ktukasht. 

when,  after  I  have  struck  nusli  (nish)  ktukasht,  ktuksht. 

when  thou  hast  struck  mish  ktukasht. 

when  he,  she,  it  has  struck  pish  ktukasht. 

when  we  have  struck  n&lash  (na/lsh,  na/sh)  ktukasht. 

when  ye  have  struck  m&lash  (ma'lsh)  ktukasht. 

when  they  have  struck  shash  ktukasht. 

29 
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Verbal  conditional  in  -sht,  distributive  form : 
when ,  after,  on  account  of  striking,  having  or  being  struck  severally  ktuktkasht. 
when  the  chief  has  struck  s.  lakiash  ktuktkasht. 
tv  hen,  after  I  have  struck  s.  nush  (nish)  ktuktkasht. 
when  thou  hast  struck  s.  mish  ktuktkasht. 
when  he,  she,  it  has  struck  s.  pish  ktuktkasht. 
when  we  have  struck  s.  nalash  (na'lsh)  ktuktkasht. 
when  ye  have  struck  s.  malash  (ma'lsh)  ktuktkasht. 
when  they  have  struck  s.  shash  ktuktkasht. 

Verbal  preterit  in  -uish,  absolute  form  : 
the  fact  of  having  struck ,  the  past  act  of  striking  or  being  struck  ktukuish. 

Verbal  preterit  in  -uish,  distributive  form: 
the  fact  of  having  struck  severally;  the  past  act  or  acts  of  striking  severally 
ktuktkuish. 

Verbal  causative  in  -<5ga,  -uk,  absolute  form ; 
for  striking,  in  order  to  strike ,  because  striking  ktukuga,  ktukug,  ktukok, 
ktukog,  ktukdga,  ktukuk.  Future  tense:  ktukuapkuga,  etc. 

Verbal  causative  in  -6ga,  -uk,  distributive  form : 
for  striking,  in  order  to  strike,  because  striking  severally  ktuktkuga,  ktuktkuk, 
ktuktkug,  ktuktkdga,  ktuktkog,  ktuktkok.  Future :  ktuktakuapkuga. 
For  forms  like  gftkiug,  meftgiug,  see  Verbal  intentional. 

Verbal  durative  in  -uta,  absolute  form  : 
while  striking  ktukuta,  ktukdta. 

Verbal  durative  in  -uta,  distributive  form : 
while  striking  severally  ktuktkuta,  ktuktkdta. 

Verbal  intentional  in  -tki,  absolute  form: 

in  order  to  strike,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  ktiiktki,  ktuktgi ;  when  pro¬ 
nounced  indifferently,  ktuktka,  ktuktk. 

Verbal  intentional  in  -tki,  distributive  form : 
in  order  to  strike  severally  ktuktaktki,  ktiiktaktgi. 
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The  absolute  as  well  as  the  distributive  form  undergoes  periphrastic 
conjugation  through  the  addition  of  the  auxiliary  gi  in  all  its  inflectional 
forms :  gi,  giuga,  giank,  giula,  gish,  gisht,  etc. 

in  order  to  strike  ktuktki  gi,  d.  ktuktaktki  gi. 

in  order  to  strike  ktuktki  giug,  d.  ktuktaktki  glug ;  in  the  contracted  form, 
ktuktgiuga,  ktuktgiug  etc. 

THE  PASSIVE  VOICE. 

Although  the  passive  voice  is  in  form  identical  throughout  with  the 
active  voice  of  the  transitive  verb,  there  is  a  periphrastic  conjugation  which 
has  exclusively  a  passive  signification.  It  is  the  participle  in  -tko  connected 
with  the  auxiliary  gi.  Thus  we  have  nu  a  ktukatko  gi  I  am  struck;  literally, 
“I  am  the  struck  or  hit  one”;  “I  am  the  one  who  was  struck.”  The 
striking  subject,  whenever  mentioned,  is  added  in  the  possessive  case,  as 
with  all  other  passive  forms :  i  a  kilo'sham  ktukatko  gi  thou  art  or  hast 
been  struck  by  an  angry  ^person),  or  is  expressed  by  a  possessive  pronoun. 
The  paradigm  for  the  past-present  tense  is  as  follows  : 

nfl  a  ktukatko  gi  I  am,  struck. 
i  a  ktukatko  gi  thou  art  struck. 
pi  a  ktukatko  gi  he ,  she ,  it  is  struck. 
nad  a  ktukatko  gi  we  are  struck. 
at  a  ktukatko  gi  ye  are  struck. 
sha,  pat  a  ktukatko  gi  they  are  struck. 

Thus  the  periphrastic  conjugation  goes  on  through  the  distributive 
form,  ktuktkatko,  and  through  all  the  tenses,  modes,  participles,  and  verbals 
of  gi  (gi't,  giank,  giug  etc.) : 

nu  a  hunk  ktuktkatko  gi  I  was  struck  at  different  times. 
pi  a  ktukatko  gi-uapk  he  ivill  be  struck. 
ktukatko  gi'sht  on  account  of  being  struck. 

The  medial ,  reflective ,  reciprocal,  causative  voices  are  inflected  just  like 
the  active  voice. 
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THE  INTRANSITIVE  VOICE. 

Its  inflection  differs  from  that  of  the  active  voice  only  by  the  fact  that 
the  subject  standing  in  the  singular  number  governs  the  absolute  form  of 
the  verb,  the  subject  in  the  plural  the  distributive  form,  which  performs  the 
same  function  here  as  the  plural  of  our  verbs.  Of  course  this  applies  only 
to  verbs  on  which  the  dual  and  plural  are  not  formed  by  a  radical  syllable 
differing  from  that  of  the  singular,  as  in  huwa,  ttishua,  tinua.  It  is  sufficient 


to  give  the  present  tense  of  one  intransitive  verb  as 

an  example : 

I  sit  in  a  circle  nu  a  liupka 

liupka  nu 

liupkan 

i  a  liupka 

liupka  i 

pi  a  liupka 

liupka  pi 

we  sit  in  a  circle  nad  a  lilupka 

lilupka  nad 

lilupkna 

at  a  lilupka 

lilupka  at 

lilupkat 

sha  a  lilupka 

lilupka  sha 

lilupkash 

THE  IMPERSONAL  VOICE. 

The  impersonal  verbs,  as  seen  above,  are  either  verbs  with  personal 
object  or  objectless  verbs.  It  will  suffice  to  show  the  inflection  of  the 
former  only,  since  it  is  identical  with  that  of  the  latter  with  the  object 
omitted.  The  object,  if  a  personal  pronoun,  is  usually  placed  after  the  verb. 
I  have  selected  the  verb  tia'ma  nush  I  feel  hungry ,  which  shows  only  one 
irregularity,  that  of  forming  its  distributive  as  tetia'ma  instead  of  tita-a'ma. 
The  plural  is  formed  as  in  the  intransitive  verbs,  and  although  the  distribu¬ 
tive  form  is  more  expressive  tia'ma  nalash,  malash,  sliash  may  be  used  also. 


Paradigm  of  tia'ma  nush  I  feel  hungry. 


Declarative  mode. 

Present  tense : 

I  am  hungry :  tia'ma  nush,  nish  nush  a  tia'ma 

tia'ma  mish  mlsh  a  tia'ma 


tia'mansh 

tia'mamsh 


tia'ma  pish,  hunkgsh 

we  are  hungry:  tetia'ma  and  tia'ma  nalash, 
na'lsh,  na'sh 
tetia'ma  ma'lash,  ma'lsh 
tetia'ma  shash 


pish  a  tia'ma 
na'lsh  a  tetia'ma, 
tia'ma. 

ma'lsh  a  tetia'ma 
shash  a  tetia'ma 
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Preterit  tense : 

I  was,  have  been  hungry  tia/ma  nush  lmnk  ;  tia/mansh  bun. 
we  were,  have  been  hungry  tetia'ma,  tia'ma  na/lsh  hunk. 

Future  tense : 

I  shall  be  hungry  tiamuapka  nush. 

I  shall  be  hungry  tia/ma  tak  nush  (Mod.). 

we  shall  be  hungry  tetiamuapka,  tiamuapka  nalash. 

we  shall  be  hungry  tetia/ma  tak,  tia/ma  tak  nalash  (Mod.). 

Conditional  mode. 

I  may  be  hungry  tia/mat  nu'sh. 

we  may  be  hungry  tetia/mat,  tia'mat  nalash. 

Imperative  and  exhortative  mode  (wanting-). 

Participles  and  Verbals  (used  in  the  sense  of  an  active  verb), 
tia/mantko,  tetia/mantko  hungry  or  hungering,  90,  12. 
tia/mash,  tetia/mash  the  condition  of  being  hungry. 
tia/masht,  tetia'masht  having  been  hungry  etc. 
tia/muk,  tetia/muk  for  being  hungry ,  95,  13. 

A  few  verbs  in  -a,  like  ma'sha  to  be  sick ,  are  using  forms  derived  from 
verbs  in  -i.  Cf.  the  “  I-inflection.” 

THE  U-INFLECTION. 

The  vowel  -u,  which  terminates  these  verbs,  alternates  in  almost  every 
instance  with  -o;  and  there  are  two  classes  of  these  verbs:  (1)  such  as 
show  -u,  -o  as  a  constant  terminal  vowel;  (2)  verbs  in  -ua,  -wa,  which 
occasionally  suppress  the  final  -a,  though  it  re-appears  in  some  forms  of  con¬ 
jugation.  The  first  class  shows  but  a  small  number  of  verbs,  but  there  are 
several  verbs  which  are  apt  to  substitute  -u  (and  -i)  for  -a  whenever  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  is  required  to  undergo  alteration:  gatpna  to  arrive; 
gatpnu  to  arrive  at  a  distant  place.  Cf.  Suffix  -u. 

Verbs  following  the  U-inflection  add  the  usual  inflectional  suffixes,  as 
-uga,  -6ta,  -tki,  -tko,  -ash,  -ank,  -an,  -uish  to  the  verbal  stem,  which  ends  in 
-u,  -o.  When  the  suffix  begins  with  a  vowel,  this  vowel  forms  synizesis 
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with  the  u  foregoing  in  the  No  1  class  of  verbs ;  but  in  the  No.  2  class  it  is 
optional  for  the  speaker  to  contract  the  two  vowels  or  to  pronounce  them 
separately. 

Class  No.  1:  gatpnu  to  arrive  out  there:  gatpnunk  for  g&tpnuank . 
t^menu  to  travel ;  tamendtka  to  return  from  travel;  t&m6nug  for  tamenu-ug, 
verbal  causative. 

Class  No.  2:  me'muatko  or  memutko  camped  in  the  prairie;  he'shkuank 
or  heshkunk  betting  with  each  other ;  sha'tuank  or  sa'tunk  counting. 

A  full  paradigm  seems  unnecessary. 

THE  I-INFLECTION. 

There  are  several  classes  of  verbs  following  the  inflection  in  -i  or  -e: 
(1)  verbs  having  no  other  suffix  but  -i,  -e,  which  is  the  suffixed  pronominal 
particle  hi,  hi ;  (2)  verbs  ending  in  the  compound  suffix  -ia,  -ea  (not  the 
emphasized  -ia,  -iya,  -da),  of  which  the  final  -a  is  sometimes  suppressed  in 
the  absolute  form  to  re-appear  in  other  forms  of  inflection  ;  cf.  alahi  and 
alahia,  spukli  and  spuklia;  (3)  verbs  in  -i,  which  have  a  parallel  form  in 
-a,  as  kiiki  and  kuka;  (4)  verbs  in  -a,  of  which  some  inflectional  forms 
show  -i,  -e,  where  -a  is  expected. 

The  verbs  in  -i  subjoin  to  themselves  the  inflectional  endings  in  the 
usual  way;  and  when  the  suffixes  begin  with  a  vowel,  synizesis  takes  place 
but  exceptionally,  as  in  gl'nk,  gi'n  for  gfank,  gfan  existing.  The  -i  is  elided, 
however,  in  the  verbs  ending  in  -uli  (-61i)  and  in  -pSlf  (-p’lf,  -plf),  as  follows: 

gatpampSli  to  return  home;  gatpampalank,  not  g&tpampeliank. 

wetdli  to  fall  down;  wetolank,  not  wetdliank  or  wetdlink. 

Of  classes  3  and  4  the  following  instances  may  suffice : 

ma'sha  to  be  sick;  mashitko,  mashetko  sick,  suffering. 

nuta,  v.  intr.  to  burn;  nutfsh  the  fact  of  burning. 

shnuta  to  dry  by  the  fire;  shnutetko  parched,  dried. 

spekp^la  to  squint;  spekpelftko  squinting. 

shnawakftko  wearing  a  necklace ,  from  shnaw&ka,  has  to  be  explained  as 
a  contraction  of  its  longer  form,  shnaw&kash  gftko. 
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THE  L-INFLECTION.  PARADIGM. 

The  verbs  following'  this  inflection  terminate  in  -al  or  -la,  and  were 
originally  verbs  in  -ala  (not  -ala).  Their  paradigm  differs  from  that  of  the 
verbs  in  -a  only  by  the  occasional  dropping  of  the  short  a  before  or  after 
the  1,  which  dropping  is  caused  by  the  shifting  of  the  accent,  and  this  by 
the  length  or  bulk  of  the  suffix  appended.  The  verbs  in  -al  inflect  as  follows: 
Declarative  mode. 

nff  a  patkal  I  rise  from  bed  or  sleep. 

nu  a  papatkal  I  rise  at  different  times. 

nu  patkaludpka,  Mod.  nu  patkal  tak  I  shall  rise. 

Conditional  mode. 

nu  pdtklat  (for  patkalat)  1  may  rise. 

Imperative  mode. 

patkal  i!  arouse!  p&tkiat!  arouse  ye!  get  up! 

Participles. 

patklank  rising ;  paklatko  risen. 

Verbals. 

patkalsh  g^-u  my  rising ;  nush  p&tkalsht  after  I  had  risen;  patkaluish 
gd-u  my  previous  rising ;  patkaltiga,  patkeluk,  patkluk  in  order  to 
rise;  patkalota  while  rising ;  pdtkaltgi  for  the  purpose  of  rising ; 
patkalshtka  on  the  point  of  rising. 

The  distributive  form  is  inflected  in  the  same  manner. 

The  verbs  in  -la,  -shla  re-instate  the  short  a  before  -1  when  suffixes 
beginning  with  a  consonant  are  appended,  vocalic  suffixes  producing  no 
change  from  the  paradigm  of  the  verbs  in  -a.  Example:  spuklishla  to  erect 
a  sweat-lodge. 

Participles. 

spuklishaltko  a  sweat-lodge  having  been  erected. 

Verbals. 

spuklishalsh,  spuklishalsht,  spuklishaltki,  spuklish&lshtka. 

THE  N-INFLECTION.  PARADIGM. 

This  mode  of  inflection  embodies  the  verbs  in  -n  and  those  in  -na  (for¬ 
merly  -ana);  the  same  phonetic  laws  control  it  as  the  previous  inflection. 
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The  only  difference  from  this  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  in  some  verbs  in 
-n,  -na  the  n  is  deciduous,  while  in  others  it  maintains  itself  through  all  the 
y erbal  forms,  lo  these  latter  belong  those  verbs  which  have  a  simple  form 
besides  the  form  in  -na:  hudsha  to  run,  hudshna  to  run  to  some  distance;  guka 
to  climb ,  gukna  to  climb  some  way  up,  etc.;  also  the  verbs  originally  ending  in 
-ina,  as  gasaktchna  to  follow. 

1.  The  verbs  in  - n .  They  are  very  limited  in  number  and  terminate 
in  -an  or  -in  (utchfn  to  fish  with  net,  and  others  on  page  357);  they  preserve 
the  -n  in  the  declarative  mode  of  the  absolute  and  distributive  form,  present 
tense,  but  drop  it  in  the  future  tense,  the  conditional  mode,  the  participles 
and  verbals  of  both  forms. 

We  subjoin  the  paradigm  of  pan  to  eat,  d.  p&pan  to  eat  at  different  times 
or  to  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  as  characteristic  of  this  class  of  the  N-inflection: 

Declarative  mode. 
nu  a  p&n  I  eat;  nu  a  papan. 

nu  a  hunk  pan  I  ate,  have  eaten;  nu  a  hunk  p&pan. 
nu  a  pa-uapka  I  shall  eat;  nu  a  papa-uapka. 

Conditional  mode. 
nu  a  pa't,  pat ;  nu  a  papat. 

Imperative  mode. 

p&n  i !  pan  at !  d.  papan  i !  p&pan  at ! 

Participles. 

pa-ank,  pa'nk  Kl.,  p4-an,  pa'n  Mod.;  d.  papank,  papan. 
pdtko  eaten ,  consumed;  d.  papatko. 

Verbals. 

pa'sh,  pash ;  d.  p&pash. 
pa'sht  ;  d.  papasht. 
pa-uish;  d.  papS-uish. 

pa-qk,  pa-uga ;  d.  pap’uk,  pap’uga,  papuga. 
pa-6ta,  pa-uta ;  d.  pap’ota,  pap’uta,  papdta. 
patki,  patgi ;  d.  papatki,  papatgi. 
pa'shtka ;  d.  papashtka,  papashtga  gi. 
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2  The  verbs  in  -na  with  deciduous  suffix  retain  the  -n  in  the  absolute, 
but  drop  it  in  the  distributive  form.  Except  for  this  small  difference,  their 
inflection  is  regular,  and  follows  the  A-inflection. 
ktana  to  sleep;  d.  ktakta  and  kakta. 
kshena  to  carry  on  the  arm;  d.  ksh^ksha. 
s%ena  to  row,  paddle;  d  s%^s%a. 
wdna,  shuma  to  sing ;  d.  wiwa,  shufshua. 

Even  in  the  derivatives  of  the  verb  shufna  the  dropping  of  the  -n 
occurs:  shuinala  to  sing  repeatedly ;  d.  shuishuala. 

The  inflection  of  the  verbs  retaining  the  -na,  -n  throughout  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  verbs  in  -la,  but  for  the  change  of  this  consonant. 
A  few  verbs  show  both  forms,  e.  g.,  klena  to  hop  on  one  leg ;  d.  klekla  and 
kl^klana. 

3.  Derivatives  of  verbs  in  -na,  which  are  formed  by  means  of  suffixes 
beginning  with  -p,  as  -pka,  -pelf,  and  also  the  oblique  cases  of  the  past 
participle  of  verbs,  which  retain  their  -na,  change  n  into  m  before  the  -p 
following : 

g^na  to  go:  g^mpka,  g^mpele,  g^mpkash  (for  g^napkash). 
hutna  to  run  some  distance:  hutampka,  hutampele. 
stiltchna  to  report:  stiltchampeli,  stiltch&mpkam  etc. 

This  nasalization  is  also  observed  in  the  inchoative  verbal  suffix  -tampka 
and  in  the  oblique  cases  of  many  participles  in  -ntko,  -antko,  which  cannot 
be  derived  from  any  existing  verb  ending  in  -na.  Thus  v?e  have  tfn^antko 
obtaining  by  chance ,  obj.  case  tin^ampkash ;  tilhuantko  flooded,  obj.  case 
tilhu&mpkash  (with  others  to  be  found  under  suffix  -antko),  although  there 
are  no  verbs  tfn%na,  tilhuana,  but  only  tin^a,  tilhua.  Facts  like  these  have 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  certain  tendency  prevailing  in  the  language  to  nasalize 
explosive  sounds,  surd  and  sonant,  especially  when  they  stand  at  the  end 
of  words. 

PARTICLES  USED  AS  VERBS. 

In  the  previous  pages  I  had  no  opportunity  of  mentioning  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  method  of  forming  verbs  observed  in  the  Klamath  language — that  of 
using  particles  as  verbs.  Particles  used  in  this  way  are  not  susceptible  of 
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inflection,  and  participate  of  tlie  nature  of  the  verb  omy  through  their  con¬ 
nection  with  personal  pronouns.  We  are  almost  compelled  to  assume  ellip¬ 
sis  of  gi  or  some  other  verb ;  but  if  we  do  so,  why  are  not  many  other  par¬ 
ticles  used  in  the  same  way  1  These  particles  are  as  follows : 

g^tak,  ga/tak,  at  ka'tak  so  far ,  enough ,  in  Modoc  kanktak;  used  as  a 
verb  in  the  sense  of  to  stop ,  cease,  quit.  Tsui  nat  at  ga'tak  after  this  we  ceased 
(fighting),  24,  3 ;  tchin  at  nat  at  ga/tak  ndani  tamenotk  so  1,  when  we  quit 
(fighting)  I  had  returned  (from  there)  three  times,  25,  2.  kanktak  shdpSle 
ktet^g’  i !  stop  cutting  bread!  Cf.  kanktak  gi'n  wawalkan  sitting  down  quietly , 
34,  13;  lit.  “doing  just  so  much  as  sitting” 

h  f  -  i  t  o  k  down,  on  the  ground  (emphatic) ;  verbified  into :  to  sit  or  lie  down. 
In  34,  11,  hi-it6k  at  corresponds  to  the  English  “down  with  ye  and  be  still !” 

k  a  t  a  k  ,  d.  kaktak  truly;  katak  and  katak  gi  to  tell  the  truth.  At  kaktak 
pfla!  tell  ye  nothing  but  the  truth!  The  Modocs  have  kana,  katchan,  and 
kana  tchek  for  truly,  certainly,  surely. 

1  ^  w  a  k ,  U  wak  ka-a,  lii'  uk  ga-a  to  be  undecided,  irresolute  about  some- 
thing ;  tsui  nat  l<i  wak  ka-a,  or  tsui  la  a  nat  wak  ka-a  then  we  were  quite 
undecided  what  to  do,  21,  18 ;  la  nat  wak  galdsawid-a !  we  do  not  know  whether 
we  should  approach  or  not!  22,  2 ;  U  hai  ne  misli  nen  u'k !  I  do  not  know  how 
to  call  you!  (Mod.)  where  nen  stands  for  to  call  and  u'k  for  wak.  The 
Modocs  also  say:  ka-i  wak,  ka-i  uk  ga-a,  or  simply  uk  ga-a,  wak  ka-a. 
These  particles  are  placed  in  connection  with  a  verb  (ne-ul^a)  in  22, 
12  ;  65,  1,  2. 

nen,  oral  particle  referring  to  what  is  or  was  said  or  heard,  is  some¬ 
times  used  instead  of  sh^shatko  thus  named,  or  shesha,  ^l^a  to  give  name: 
nen  Afshish  tche  ha?  shall  I  call  you  Aishish?  n^nt  n<hit  (for  nen  £t) ! 
call  me  thus!  right  so!  (Mod.) 

IV. — DERIVATION. 

Although  the  Klamath  language  can  be  considered  to  be  built  up  rather 
upon  analytic  than  upon  synthetic  principles,  there  are  two  departments  in 
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it  in  which  it  is  not  only  synthetic,  but  polysynthetic — the  inflection  of  the 
noun  and  the  derivation  of  verbs  by  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

The  great  complexity  perceptible  in  the  derivation  of  verbs  and  verbal 
nouns  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  long  lists  which  I  have  devoted  to 
prefixation  and  suffixation,  to  both  kinds  of  reduplication,  to  vocalic  anath- 
esis,  and  other  contrivances  for  verb-deriving.  It  would  be  useless  to  repeat 
this  here ;  and  all  I  can  do  is  to  give  some  general  points  of  view  upon  the 
synthetic  powers  of  the  language,  and  to  refer  readers  to  the  derivation  of 
the  substantive,  adjective,  and  numeral  noun,  where  cognate  matters  are 
spoken  of. 

In  our  Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc  texts  short  words  are  the  rule  and 
polysynthetic  words  the  exception.  But  the  mere  fact  that  these  can  occur 
forces  us  to  consider  them,  and  to  account  for  the  laws  presiding  over  their 
formation.  Prefixes  aggregate  only  to  the  number  of  three,  and  suffixes  to 
the  number  of  five,  though  this  number  of  derivational  suffixes  may  be 
increased  by  inflectional  suffixes.  Prefixes  either  indicate  the  voice  of  the 
verb,  or  the  number  or  external  shape  of  the  verbal  object  or  subject.  Suf¬ 
fixes  are  either  of  a  material  or  a  relational  character,  as  pointed  out  on 
page  280.  Those  of  a  material  function  chiefly  point  to  location  or  different 
modes  of  motion,  and  are  much  more  numerous  and  polysynthetic  than  the 
relational  ones ;  their  great  number  being  largely  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  what  we  express  analytically  by  certain  adverbs  and  prepositions  these 
natives  express  synthetically  by  suffixation  to  the  verbal  base.  In  the  in¬ 
flection  of  verbs  suffixes  only,  no  prefixes,  are  employed. 

Verbal  derivatives  are  formed  from  all  the  four  species  of  roots  dis¬ 
cussed  on  page  250  sqq. — onomatopoetic,  interjectional,  pronominal,  and 
predicative,  although  the  two  first-named  occur  in  very  few  verbs  only. 
In  some  verbs  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  sounds  forming  the 
prefix  and  those  constituting  the  radix,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  List 
of  Prefixes,  under  e-,  i-,  yan-,  yu-,  ma-,  and  others. 

In  intransitive  verbs  we  meet  initial  syllables,  like  hu-,  tush-,  tin-,  he-, 
we-,  klush-,  kish-,  lu-,  luk-,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  prefixes,  but  must 
be  taken  for  roots  employed  to  distinguish  number.  The  signification  of  the 
verbs  formed  by  these  often  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  parallel  verbs 
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formed  with  roots  pointing  to  another  number  of  the  verb.  Thus  wdnka, 
e.  g.,  when  applied  to  more  than  one  subject,  means  to  die ,  like  k’leka  (used 
for  one  subject),  but  its  real  meaning  is  to  stretch  the  legs. 

A  few  suffixes,  like  -6ga,  -tka,  -uta,  are  used  for  both  derivational  and 
inflectional  purposes,  but  these  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  each  other, 
as  the  former  necessarily  precede  the  latter.  Both  kinds  of  affixes  may  be 
studied  in  their  variety  of  combination  from  the  Dictionary,  and  in  their 
simpler  forms  and  true  functions  from  the  “Recapitulations”  contained  on 
pages  302  and  303  (Prefixes),  and  pages  395-398  (Suffixes). 

Nothing  can  give  a  better  idea  of  the  Indians’  vivid  and  natural  manner 
of  considering  objects  or  phenomena  of  nature  and  acts  of  man  than  the 
study  of  these  affixes  and  their  combinations.  A  motion  performed  in  a 
straight  line  is  referred  to  differently  from  another  done  in  a  zigzag,  curvi¬ 
linear,  or  interrupted  line,  or  from  a  motion  performed  sidewise  or  obliquely 
or  at  a  distance  from  the  one  speaking,  circumstances  which  it  would  sel¬ 
dom  occur  to  us  to  express  in  European  languages.  A  large  number  of 
instances  could  be  adduced  to  show  the  pictorial  tendency  of  the  language 
in  expressing  form  or  appearance,  the  conditions  under  which  an  act  is  per¬ 
formed,  etc  The  description  of  the  exterior  of  the  verbal  subject  or  object 
is  an  especially  graphic  and  interesting  feature,  and  as  this  feature  has  been 
dwelt  upon  at  length  in  the  chapter  on  Prefixes,  it  will  suffice  to  give  some 
examples  taken  from  the  northern  dialect : 

na'sh  nfi  rnish  nd-i  tdla  I  pay  you  one  dollar  (in  the  form  of  one  note), 
nu  mish  papkash  liya  I  give  you  a  club. 

Id  wash  nu  luya  hfi'nkidsh  I  give  him  a  play -ball. 

tuma  nu  mish  anku  ydni  I  give  you  many  sticks  or  clubs. 

la'p  ldwash  nu  mish  pewi  I  give  you  two  play-balls. 

watsag  nfi  kshuya  ma'lsh  I  give  a  dog  to  you. 

l«gs  nu  hunk  spun!  hiYnkiash  I  gave  or  transferred  a  slave  to  him. 

4mpfi  i  tchfya  nish  you  give  me  water. 
tchule'ks  nfi  tchildya  hfi'nksh  I  give  him  meat. 
fwam  nfi  sk4ya  mish  I  give  you  whortleberries  in  a  basket. 
p41a-ash  nfi  shiii  miilsli  I  give  you  bread  on  a  plate. 
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shewana  nu  ma  lsh  tala,  watsag,  lu'gs,  ampu,  tchule'ks,  fwam,  pala-ash 
I  give  you  money ,  dogs ,  slaves,  several  caps  or  pails  of  water,  several 
pieces  of  meat,  a  quantity  of  berries,  bread. 

Form  or  exterior  is  described  not  only  in  the  verb,  but  in  the  noun 
also  in  the  sentences  following : 

lutish  nu  lut%a  I  pick  a  berry,  round  fruit. 
utish  nu  ut%a  I  pick  a  long-shaped  fruit. 
luash  luya'ga  the  fog  lifts., 
luash  liidshna  the  fog  is  moving. 

THE  SUBSTANTIVE. 

The  substantive  belongs  to  that  division  of  speech  which  we  call  the 
noun,  and  is  the  most  important  representative  of  it.  Outside  of  the  sub¬ 
stantive  noun,  the  other  nominal  forms  are  the  adjective  noun,  which  in  the 
Klamath  language  also  embodies  the  indefinite  verbal  in  -sh  and  the  past 
participle  in  -tko,  the  numeral  noun,  and  the  pronoun.  A  few  postpositions 
are  also  formed  by  means  of  nominal  cases.  The  Klamath  verb,  which  is 
a  noun-verb,  partakes  more  of  the  quality  of  a  noun  than  the  noun  does  of 
the  nature  of  the  verb.  In  fact,  only  a  limited  number  of  Klamath  sub¬ 
stantives  (no  adjectives)  can  assume  a  temporal  character  through  the  suffix 
-uish ;  these  are  all  derivatives  of  verbs,  nomina  verbalia,  and  we  are  free  to 
consider  them  as  verbal  forms  or  as  nouns,  though,  in  English,  substantives 
will  render  their  meaning  more  accurately  than  any  verbal  form.  In  the 
substantive  of  the  A  Igonkin  languages  the  verb -character  is  more  apparent. 
The  grammatic  categories  which  we  distinguish  in  the  Klamath  noun 
are  case,  gender,  and  number  (in  the  form  of  severalty).  But  gender  be¬ 
comes  apparent  only  in  the  substantive  and  a  few  pronouns;  severalty  is 
not  distinguished  in  a  portion  of  the  pronouns  and  substantives.  Case 
alone  appears  in  all  the  four  species  of  the  noun. 

In  regard  to  the  classification  of  the  various  kinds  of  substantives,  I 
intend  to  use  the  same  terms  as  the  English  grammarians.  Substantives 
are  either  concrete  or  abstract;  the  concrete  are  either  generic  or  specific. 
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Proper  names  and  names  of  species  will  be  included  in  the  specific  class; 
collective  nouns  mainly  belong  to  the  class  of  generic  terms. 

As  regards  derivation,  a  majority  of  the  substantives  are  derived  from 
the  same  bases  which  form  verbs,  by  means  of  the  universal  noun-making 
suffix  -sh  (-ash,  -isli  etc).  The  prefixes  occurring  in  substantives  are  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  occurring  in  the  verb. 

I  shall  consider  the  morphology  of  the  substantive  under  the  following 
headings:  (1)  Gender;  (2)  Absolute  and  distributive  form;  (3)  Inflection 
for  case;  (4)  Derivation. 

I.  ANIMATE  AND  INANIMATE  GENDER. 

The  language  makes  a  general  distinction  between  what  I  call  animate 
beings  and  inanimate  objects  of  nature,  but  does  not  draw  the  limit  between 
the  two  with  accuracy.  Both  classes  show  the  same  affixes  in  the  subjective 
and  in  most  of  the  other  cases,  and  resemble  each  other  largely,  the  main 
point  of  distinction  being  in  the  objective  case.  To  form  this  case,  the  ani¬ 
mate  gender  appends  -ash  to  the  subjective  case ,  while  the  inanimate  forms  it  like 
the  subjective  case.  Other  points  of  distinction  are  that  the  animate  gender 
lacks  the  suffix  -tat,  -at  as  a  locative  suffix,  and  seldom  uses  the  suffix  -tka 

The  animate  gender  is  made  up,  grammatically  speaking,  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  classes  of  substantive  nouns:  Generic  terms  for  and  proper  names  of  men 
and  women,  quadrupeds,  the  genii  and  miraculous  beings  of  Indian  mythol¬ 
ogy,  and  many  inanimate  objects  when  mentioned  in  mythic  tales.  Terms 
of  relationship  ending  in  -p  do  not  assume  the  mark  of  the  objective  case. 

The  inanimate  gender  includes  the  generic  and  specific  names  for  birds, 
fishes,  and  the  lower  animals;  for  all  plants,  as  trees,  weeds,  bulbs,  etc.;  for 
the  objects  of  inorganic  nature ;  for  the  portions  and  limbs  of  the  human 
and  animal  body;  as  well  as  all  collective  nouns,  whether  applied  to  inani¬ 
mate  objects  or  not,  and  the  abstract  nouns. 

When  adjectives,  numerals,  or  participles  are  joined  to  substantives  to 
qualify  them,  their  ending  -sh  remains  the  same  in  the  objective  case,  whether 
the  noun  they  qualify  represents  an  animate  or  an  inanimate  object. 

Some  exceptions  to  the  above  rules  occur,  to  be  mentioned  under  the 
case-ending  -ash,  which  are  not  easily  accounted  for.  The  more  general 
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use  of  the  suffix  -ash  in  the  mythic  stories  may  be  explained  by  a  sort  of 
personification,  or,  in  poetry,  by  the  requirement  of  the  rhythm.  Plu  forms 
plu  in  the  objective  case  when  it  signifies  fat ,  grease ;  but  used  as  the  proper 
name  of  a  person,  it  forms  Pluash;  shloa  lynx ,  though  a  quadruped,  has  no 
form  shloasb,  neither  has  yuhii  buffalo:  hu  turn  yuliu  luelolish  gi  he  killed 
many  buffaloes,  though  both  belong  to  the  category  of  quadrupeds,  which  is 
inflected  like  that  of  persons.  Here  the  reason  may  be  that  these  nouns 
were  made  from  finite  verbs  without  change  or  suffixation,  and  finite  verbs 
being  unable  to  take  nominal  endings,  these  substantives  remained  as  they 
were. 

The  inflection  of  the  Klamath  verb  contains  no  forms  relating  either  to 
animate  or  inanimate  objects  or  subjects  by  making  distinctions  between 
the  two,  as  we  see  it  done  in  Nahuatl  by  the  objective  incorporated  parti¬ 
cles  te-,  tla-,  tetla-.  The  prefixes  relating  to  shape,  as  ksh-,  i-,  ta-  (t-),  u- 
and  others,  refer  to  one  or  several  long  objects  or  subjects  without  discrim¬ 
inating  between  animate  and  inanimate. 

I  have  called  the  two  genders  by  the  names  animate  and  inanimate, 
but  leave  it  to  others  to  invent  more  appropriate  designations,  if  any  can 
be  found,  as  “noble  and  ignoble”,  “personal  and  impersonal”,  etc. 

Neither  the  Klamath  pronoun  nor  the  verb  or  substantive  distinguishes 
between  the  male  and  female  sex  by  grammatic  forms.  Klamath  does  not 
belong  to  the  sex-denoting  languages,  and,  indeed,  the  class  is  rather  small 
upon  the  Western  Continent.  Wherever  a  distinction  of  this  sort  is  made 
in  the  substantive,  it  is  made  by  agglutinating  some  sexual  distinction  (cf. 
95,  14)  to  the  noun,  as  is  done  in  some  Tinn^  and  Maya  languages  and 
in  the  Tonica.  The  Carib  alone  seems  to  have  a  real  suffix  for  the  fem¬ 
inine. 


II.  ABSOLUTE  AND  DISTRIBUTIVE  FORM. 

Like  the  substantive  of  many  other  agglutinative  languages,  the  Kla¬ 
math  substantive  possesses  no  special  forms  to  indicate  number,  either  for 
the  singular  or  dual  and  plural,  and  the  plural  number  requires  to  be  pointed 
out  by  special  words,  as  pronouns,  adjectives,  or  numeral  adjectives.  When 
the  substantive  is  the  subject  of  an  intransitive  verb,  its  dual  and  plural 
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number  can  be  declared  by  the  distributive  form  of  the  verb.  The  same 
may  be  done  when  it  is  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb,  in  case  each  one  of 
the  objects  is  acted  upon  separately. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  to  be  pointed  out  below,  the  distributive  form 
of  substantives  marks  severalty ,  not  plurality ,  as  shown  by  several  instances 
on  page  262  sq.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  absolute  form  of  the  sub¬ 
stantive  points  to  the  singular  no  more  than  to  the  dual  or  plural,  and  that 
the  distributive  stands  also  either  for  the  singular  or  for  the  dual  or  plural. 
Thus  tut  is  one  tooth  or  many  teeth ,  d.  tutat  each  of  the  single  teeth  or  each  col¬ 
lection  of  teeth ;  petch  the  foot ,  a  foot ,  one  foot ,  or  the  feet ,  feet ,  many  feet ,  d. 
pepatch  each  foot ,  each  pair  of  feet,  each  pair  or  lot  of  pairs ,  or  lot  of  feet; 
tapax  leaf  or  leaves ,  d.  tatpa*  each  leaf  every  leaf  for  itself  each  lot  of  leaves. 

Connected  with  this  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  language — the  lack  of 
any  term  that  could  be  construed  as  representing  our  definite  and  indefinite 
article.  Only  the  run  of  the  sentence  can  teach  us  whether  a  tooth  or  the 
tooth,  whether  squirrel  or  the  or  a  squirrel  is  meant,  but  usually  there  is  no 
doubt  about  this  matter.  Thus  the  very  use  of  the  distributive  form  points 
to  certain  objects  held  in  view  or  mentioned  in  the  context,  and  suggests 
the  use  of  our  the;  demonstrative  pronouns  and  particles  also  point  to  defi¬ 
nite  objects.  The  numeral  na'dsh,  na'sh  means  one ,  d.  nan  ash  every  single 
one ,  and  sometimes  corresponds  to  our  indefinite  article.  If  quantity  or 
number  has  to  be  specified,  a  numeral  or  adjective  will  serve  the  purpose. 
Thus  duality  is  indicated  by  lapi,  la'p  two ,  lapuk  both;  plurality  by  any 
numeral  above  two,  or  by  tumi  many ,  tumiaga  a  few  only ,  nanuk  all ,  every 
one ,  nanka  some}  a  few. 

Among  the  almost  countless  number  of  substantives  in  the  language, 
there  is  a  class  which  does  not  reduplicate  at  all,  another  that  appears  only 
in  the  distributive  form,  another  embodying  the  names  of  relationship,  etc. 
All  these  special  classes  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

We  can  distinguish  the  following  different  modes  of  reduplication  in 
substantives: 

1.  The  regular  form  occurs  in  substantives  of  an  abstract  as  well  as  of 
a  concrete  signification:  anku  tree ,  d.  a-anku;  bunuish  drinker ,  d.  bubanuish; 
kfsh  untruth ,  lie,  d.  ki'kish. 
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2.  Substantives  occurring  in  the  distributive  form  alone  are  few  in  num¬ 
ber  and  unite  both  functions — that  of  a  real  plural  and  that  of  indicating 
severalty. 

lulp,  contr.  for  lulap  eyes ;  na'sh  lulp  one  eye ,  though  lulp  is  used  for  one 
eye  also. 

ma'makli,  generic  term  for  wild  ducks  and  geese. 

mumuatch  ears ,  both  ears ,  the  hearing  apparatus;  na-ighstani  or  na'sh 
miimuatch  one  ear  (Mod.). 

tataksni,  obj.  case  tatakiash  children;  wr^ash  one  child. 

w^wanuisli,  contr.  wewansh  women;  snawedsh  one  woman. 

3.  Substantives  which  occur  in  both  forms  and  in  the  distributive  may 
be  used  as  well  as  real  plurals  for  all  forms  marking  severalty.  This  class 
is  composed  of  such  terms  for  persons  as  most  frequently  occur  in  conver¬ 
sational  language. 

lrihashuaks  m,en,  husbands ,  and  each  man  or  husband. 

lalaki  chiefs  of  a  tribe,  and  each  chief. 

shashamoks  relatives  and  each  relative. 

shishuaga  girls  and  each  girl. 

titsga-aga  old  parents  and  each  old  parent. 

w^wanuish  women  and  each  woman. 

4.  Substantives  occurring  in  one  form  only ,  either  the  absolute,  or  the  dis¬ 
tributive  form.  Some  lack  the  latter  form  for  several  causes,  chief  of  which 
is  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  pronouncing  a  reduplication  of  the  initial 
syllable,  or  the  iteration  of  which  would  be  repugnant  to  the  native  ear 
Many  of  these  nouns  are  the  products  of  iterative  reduplication.  Thus  we 
have:  dha-ash  species  of  crows,  l%el%at&nash  harness,  nanashgish  butcher, 
nkankatuish  fetlocks,  shtchishtchaggedshnisli  trotting -horse,  shtosht6tish  go¬ 
pher,  vushu  chest ,  watch  horse.  With  these  and  many  other  terms  severalty 
has  to  be  indicated  by  an  adjective  or  numeral  serving  as  an  attribute,  or 
by  the  verb  of  the  sentence,  plurality  by  adjectives  like  tumi  many ,  etc. 

Collective  nouns,  generally  speaking,  do  not  reduplicate  distributively, 
but  prefer  syntactic  means  to  express  severalty  and  large  number.  There 
are,  however,  some  which  do  so  reduplicate,  and  in  fact  there  is  no  strin- 
30 
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gent  reason  why  they  should  not.  Terms  adopted  from  foreign  languages 
make  no  exception.  Kia'm  fish  rarely  takes  the  d.  form  kekiam,  and  such 
terms  as  kd'l,  a  species  of  bulb,  iwam  berry ,  shmayam  bristle  rarely  use  their 
distributive  form  as  collectives.  To  this  series  belong  terms  like  kshuksh- 
i^ash  grease  of  animals,  luk  seed  and  marrow ,  kela-ush  sand,  16^ ash  roe , 
mushmush  cattle ,  pala-ash  flour  (pala-ash  liklatko  leaf  of  bread),  shap£le  flour, 
shugga-i  sugar ,  tchikgmen  metal,  iron,  copper  etc.,  we'sh  ice. 

Some  nouns  indicating  a  homogeneous  solid  or  liquid  mass,  like  ampu 
water ,  ke'sli  snow,  shti'e  pitch,  resin  form  a-ambu,  ke'kesh,  shtishtie. 

4.  The  terms  of  relationship  in  -p  (-ap,  -ip)  for  the  larger  part  redupli¬ 
cate  only  the  suffix  into  -ishap  to  indicate  severalty;  only  a  few  of  them 
show  both  modes  of  reduplication.  The  whole  process  is  spoken  of  at 
length  on  pp.  275.  276. 

5.  Nouns  adopted  from  foreign  languages.  No  rule  can  be  established 
determining  which  of  these  will  reduplicate  and  which  will  not,  although  the 
Klamath  language  has  a  considerable  faculty  of  transforming  foreign  terms 
according  to  its  own  phonetic  rules  and  forming  derivatives  from  them. 
Terms  exhibiting  the  distributive  reduplication  are  the  following:  adak  salt, 
d.  a-adak;  etchmuna  purple  saluon,  d.  i-atchmuna;  ipshuna  swamp-dogberry , 
d.  i-apshuna  (all  from  the  Shasti  language);  Bdstin  American,  d.  Bobdstin; 
kapo  coat,  dress,  d.  kakpo;  mitash  leggings,  d.  mmidash;  stikshui  shoe,  boot , 
d.  stishakshui ;  tala  dollar,  money,  d.  tatala. 

III.  INFLECTION  FOR  CASE. 

Klamath  may  be  counted  among  the  languages  of  America  which  have 
reached  the  most  extensive  development  in  regard  to  case-inflection.  Many 
relations  of  the  noun,  expressed  in  other  languages  through  the  verb,  are 
rendered  here  by  a  supply  of  nominal  cases,  and  thereby  a  thorough-going 
differentiation  is  brought  about  between  the  noun  and  the  verb.  Like 
the  Basque  language,  Klamath  possesses  the  faculty  of  forming  compound 
or  polysynthetic  suffixes  in  its  inflection.  This  profusion  of  cases  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  entire  lack  of  case-inflection  observed  in  many  of 
the  agglutinative  families,  especially  when  we  consider  the  circumstance 
that  every  noun  has  a  double  inflection  on  account  of  being  inflected  also 
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distributively.  The  inflection  of  the  adjective  and  numeral  adjective  is  not 
quite  so  rich  in  forms  as  that  of  the  substantive. 

CASE-SUFFIXES  AND  CASE-POSTPOSITIONS. 

The  numerous  forms  of  nominal  inflection,  called  cases  by  gramma¬ 
rians,  may  be  divided  into  two  categories:  (a)  the  purely  grammatic  cases , 
expressing  mere  relation  of  one  noun  to  another,  and  being  only  three  in 
number,  the  subjective,  direct-objective,  and  possessive  case;  ( b )  all  the  other 
cases ,  as  instrumental,  inessive,  adessive.  They  are  either  locatives  or  take 
their  origin  in  some  locative  relation  of  the  noun  to  the  verb. 

But  this  purely  logical  division  of  cases  does  not  always  work  well 
when  practically  applied  to  existing  languages.  It  cannot  be  rigidly  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  grammar  of  the  Klamath  language,  for  here  the  case  of  the 
direct  object  is  also  that  of  the  indirect  object,  and  the  possessive  case  is 
also  that  which  corresponds  to  the  Latin  ablative  when  connected  with  «, 
ah  and  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice. 

It  is  best  to  divide  the  cases  of  Klamath  inflection  into  cases  formed 
by  case-suffixes  and  cases  formed  by  case-postpositions.  The  former  I  call, 
for  convenience,  suffix-cases,  the  latter  postposition-cases. 

Suffix-cases  are  formed  by  nominal  inflectional  suffixes  having  no  inde¬ 
pendent  meaning  for  themselves  as  words.  They  are  usually  unaccented, 
and  only  two  of  them  are  dissyllabic  in  their  unabridged  form.  Besides 
the  subjective  case,  which  is  not  always  made  distinct  by  a  suffix,  there  are 
the  cases  in  -ash,  -am  (-lam),  -ti,  -tka,  -tat,  -%eni,  -na,  -emi. 

Postposition-cases  are  formed  by  means  of  particles  having  an  inde¬ 
pendent  signification  for  themselves  as  words  of  the  language,  but  when 
connected  with  a  noun  are  never  placed  before  it.  They  are  all  of  a  loca¬ 
tive  import,  and  frequently  take  the  accent.  Their  list  is:  -i,  kshi,  -ksaksi, 
-tala,  -tana. 

The  function  of  some  of  the  case-suffixes  is  of  a  very  general  nature, 
and  should  be  illustrated  by  a  large  array  of  quotations  to  be  made  clear. 
No  noun  of  both  dialects  will  be  found  which  is  in  possession  of  all  the 
case-suffixes  and  case-postpositions,  and  of  the  fourteen  found  in  the  para¬ 
digms  harflly  ten  can  be  said  to  be  in  constant  use.  Temporal  suffixes,  for 
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example,  can  be  affixed  to  some  of  the  abstract  substantives  only;  i-  and 
-na  are  of  rare  occurrence,  -tka,  -ksaksi  etc.  will  be  found  chiefly  in  sub¬ 
stantives  of  the  inanimate  gender. 

Klamath  shows  a  large  number  of  other  postpositions  than  case-postpo¬ 
sitions,  mainly  of  a  locative  signification,  which  are  connected  with  substan¬ 
tives.  They  differ  from  the  case-postpositions,  because  (1)  they  keep  their 
accentuation  and  thus  appear  as  independent  words,  and  (2)  they  can  be 
placed,  at  the  speaker’s  option,  before  or  after  the  noun  they  govern.  They 
never  coalesce  into  one  word  with  the  noun. 

The  only  direct  case,  or  casus  rectus ,  is  the  subjective  case,  otherwise 
named  “nominative”;  all  others  are  oblique  cases.  A  vocative  case  cannot 
be  said  to  exist,  and  the  subjective  case  intonated  on  the  last  syllable  will 
answer  for  it,  especially  when  followed  by  the  interjection  e:  tidsi  muka'k! 
or  tidsi  muka'k  e!  0  that  nice  baby! 

Many  words  taken  from  English  or  other  languages  foreign  to  Klamath 
inflect  like  those  of  Klamath  origin  for  case  and  for  severalty:  Boshtin, 
ipshuna,  lam,  mitash,  sho'p,  ta-uni. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  only  the  simple  form  of  nominal 
inflection,  by  which  a  case  is  formed  by  one  suffix  or  postposition  only; 
but  Klamath  also  possesses  a  composite  inflection  of  the  absolute  and  dis¬ 
tributive  noun,  since  some  of  the  cases  can  assume  the  functions  of  the 
subjective  case  and  form  inflections  for  themselves  by  means  of  other  case- 
suffixes  and  case-postpositions.  These  polysynthetic  nominal  forms  do  not 
exceed  the  number  of  three  suffixes  or  postpositions,  and  thus  the  inflections 
may  be  classified  as  binary  and  ternary  ones.  The  case-suffixes  capable  of 
forming  new  substantives  in  this  way  are:  -ash,  -am,  -ti,  -emi;  and  the 
case-postpositions,  -i,  -kshi,  -ksaksi.  The  suffixes  which  each  of  these  can 
append,  and  a  further  discussion  of  the  composite  case-inflection,  will  be 
found  below. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  CASES. 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  final  sound  of  the  substantive  to  which 
the  case-endings  are  joined,  all  modes  of  inflection  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  which,  however,  do  not  largely  differ  among  themselves:  (1) 
Consonantal  inflection,  and  (2)  Vocalic  inflection. 
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A  majority  of  all  the  Klamath  substantives  preserve  throughout  their 
case-inflection  the  final  sound  which  they  possess  in  the  subjective  case. 
Those  which  do  not  conform  to  this  rule  are  some  nouns  in  -sh  (-s)  and  -p 
(-ap,  -ip);  they  drop  this  final  consonant,  or  place  a  vowel  between  the 
ending  and  the  case-suffix.  Substantives  ending  in  -u  (-o)  and  in  -i  (-e) 
frequently  insert  the  semivocalic  w  or  y  between  the  two.  Substantives 
whose  subjective  case  ends  in  -am,  -lam  have  this  ending  unchanged  through 
all  cases,  except  those  mentioned  on  page  476. 

Instances  of  these  changes  are  as  follows: 

pd-ip  daughter ,  obj.  p^ya,  poss.  p^yalam. 
p’tishap  father ,  obj.  p’tisha. 

^dshash  milk,  hr  east,  poss.  ^dsham. 

latchash  lodge ,  house,  poss.  l&tcham,  cf.  77,  4;  loc.  latchashtat,  83,  3. 
paishash  cloud,  poss.  paisham. 

tupakship  younger  sister,  obj.  tupakshash,  poss.  tupaksham. 

tchashish  skunk,  poss.  tchasham. 

kalo,  kalu  clear  sky,  loc.  kalowat  and  kaldwashtat. 

kta-i  stone,  rock ,  instr.  kt&yatka  and  ktd-itka. 

kako  hone,  instr.  kakdwatka. 

l^puinsh  (for  ldpuinash)  frying-pan;  instr.  l^puinatka. 
n^p  hand,  instr.  n^patka  (as  if  from  n^pa  or  nepash). 
p^tch  foot ,  instr.  p^tchtka  and  p^tsatka. 
shu'p,  sho'p  soap,  instr.  shupatka. 

In  the  possessive  case,  the  nouns  terminating  in  -a,  -a,  -e  assume  the 
suffix  -lam  instead  of  -am,  while  the  others,  following  either  the  vocalic  or 
consonantic  inflection,  take  -am.  Thus  all  the  diminutives  in  -aga,  -ak,  -ka, 
-k  show  -lam  in  their  possessive  case,  and  this  is  even  found  exceptionally 
in  kafliu  feather -mantle,  fur-dress,  poss.  kafliulam.  Thus  we  inflect: 

k6-e,  k6-a  toad ,  poss.  kdalam. 
skule,  skiila  lark,  poss.  skulelam. 
t&la  dollar ,  money,  poss.  talalam. 
watclidga,  watchag  dog ,  poss.  watchagalam. 
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Nouns  in  -wash,  -watch  show  in  their  oblique  cases  a  synizesis  of  the 
-wa  into  -o,  -u  aside  of  the  regular  form: 

pawatch  tongue,  poss.  p&watcham  and  pa-utcham. 
waiwash  white  goose,  poss.  waiwasham  and  wayo'sham. 

Abbreviations  of  case-suffixes  and  of  case-postpositions  are  very  fre¬ 
quent,  especially  in  rapid  conversation.  Thus  we  observe  -tk,  -t  for  -tka, 
-ta,  -at,  -t  for  -tat,  -a  for  -am,  -am  for  -e'mi,  -a/mi,  -% an  for  -%eni,  -tal,  -ta  for 
-tala,  -tan,  -ta  for  -tana.  In  the  inflection  of  the  adjective  the  deterioration 
of  the  endings  has  progressed  still  further,  and  in  the  composite  nominal 
inflection  as  far  as  in  the  simple  case-declension. 

Suffixes  occurring  only  in  the  inflection  of  topographic  terms  and 
proper  names  of  localities  are  -i,  -na. 

LIST  OF  NOMINAL  CASES. 

Before  entering  into  details  concerning  each  of  the  suffix-  and  postposi¬ 
tion-cases,  I  give  a  list  of  all  the  fourteen  case-endings,  reserving  their 
abbreviations  for  their  special  headings.  All  the  cases  of  a  locative  char¬ 
acter  or  origin  follow  each  other  in  immediate  succession.  Some  of  these, 
even  of  the  monosyllabic  ones,  are  composite,  the  second  pronominal  ele¬ 
ment  being  formed  by  the  demonstrative  radicals  -i,  -la,  -na. 

I.  — Suffix-cases . 
subjective:  (-sh,  -s). 
objective:  -ash. 
possessive:  -am. 
partitive:  -ti. 
instrumental:  -tka. 

II.  — Postposition-cases. 
inessive:  -i. 

adessive:  -kshi,  Mod  -gishi. 
emphatic  adessive:  ksaksi. 

There  is  probably  no  substantive  in  the  language  which  forms  more 
than  ten  or  eleven  cases.  Thus  nouns  designating  persons,  animals,  oi 


locative:  -tat. 
illative:  -%eni. 
transitional:  -na. 
temporal:  -e'rni. 


directive:  -tala, 
juxtapositive:  -tana 
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plants  cannot  form  the  transitional  and  the  temporal  cases,  and  the  loca¬ 
tive,  instrumental  and  adessive  are  wanting  with  many  of  them  also. 

1.  The  subjective  case. 

The  subjective  and  only  direct  case  most  frequently  terminates  in  -sh, 
-s,  the  universal  noun-making  suffix,  which  we  have  found  to  occur  also  in 
the  nominal  forms  of  the  verb.  The  vowel  usually  preceding  it  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  elided,  as  in  terminals  like  -ksh,  -lsh,  -ntch,  and  others.  The 
identity  of  this  most  frequent  of  all  nominal  suffixes  with  that  of  the  verbal 
indefinite  conclusively  proves  that  the  majority  of  all  substantives  are  but 
the  nominal  expression  of  the  verbal  idea  that  they  are  either  nomina  actoris 
and  agentisj  or  nomina  actionis  and  acti.  Cf.  Suffixes,  pages  323,  339,  362,  368. 

But  there  are  many  other  suffixes  than  -sh  capable  of  terminating  sub¬ 
stantives,  for  almost  every  sound  which  can  close  a  word  can  also  terminate 
a  noun  in  its  subjective  case.  We  have  seen  that  the  nouns  in  -p  and  a  few 
of  those  in  -sh  drop  these  endings  when  they  become  inflected;  a  few  nouns, 
as  pata,  mpatasli  milt,  show  two  forms,  the  one  with  and  the  other  without 
the  -sh.  All  this  testifies  to  their  immediate  derivation  from  verbs.  These 
same  suffixes  are  also  dropped  before  certain  affixes  of  an  adnominal  or 
participial  nature  agglutinated  to  them,  e.  g.: 

shuks  crane,  Shuk=amtch  Old  Crane  of  mythic  fame. 

p’tfshap  father,  p’tishdulsh  deceased  father. 

2.  Objective  case  in  -ash. 

The  direct  object  or  complement  of  the  verb,  as  well  as  its  indirect  object , 
is  expressed  by  the  objective  case  in  -ash,  abbr.  -ish,  -esh,  -’sh  This  case 
therefore  corresponds  to  the  accusative  and  to  the  dative  case  of  the  classic 
languages,  sometimes  to  others  of  their  cases  besides.  In  its  origin  it  is 
nearly  identical  with  the  suffix  of  the  subjective  case  -sh  (-s),  and  in  this 
regard  we  may  recall  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Romanic  languages  have 
formed  their  subjective  case  from  the  Latin  accusative:  homem  (Portu¬ 
guese)  from  hominem  man,  rien  (French)  from  rem  thing ;  in  German  we 
have  Namen,  Samen,  together  with  Name,  Same,  the  former  representing 
in  fact  an  objective  case.  In  the  Klamath  a  remnant  of  this  sort  is  found  in 
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the  circumstance  that  the  southern  dialect  has  hlshuakshash  man ,  husband, 
snawedshasli  wife  in  the  subjective  and  objective  cases,  while  the  northern 
or  Klamath  Lake  dialect  oftener  shows  hishuaksh1  and  snawedsh,  append¬ 
ing  the  -ash  in  the  objective  case  only.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  two 
verbs  to  marry,  which  are  derived  from  these  terms. 

But  -ash,  as  pointed  out  above,  forms  the.  objective  case  of  such  sub¬ 
stantives  only  as  designate  persons  and  quadrupeds,  and  in  rapid  conversa¬ 
tion  or  narrative  is  sometimes  dropped  even  in  these;  cf.  watch  for  watchash 
horse,  127,  9;  hihassuaksli  Moatuash,  for  hihassuakshash  Moatuashash  Pit 
River  men,  20,  2.  The  objective  case  is  identical  with  the  subjective  case  in 
collective  and  in  abstract  terms,  and  in  the  names  for  birds,  amphibians,  fish, 
and  the  animals  inferior  to  these ;  in  the  names  for  plants  and  their  organs, 
for  inanimate  things,  for  limbs  of  the  body,  human  or  animal.  Nevertheless 
frequent  exceptions  to  the  rule  here  established  may  be  met  with  in  the  more 
archaic  form  of  speech  noticed  in  mythic  stories  and  in  song-lines,  in  which 
the  rhythm  of  the  verse  at  times  produces  them.  The  form  tclnpshash  in 
146,  3  (instead  of  tchipash)  is  exceptional. 

Diminutive  nouns  of  the  animate  class,  except  when  designating  per¬ 
sons,  do  not  append  -ash  in  the  objective  case,  whether  mentioned  in  archaic 
texts  or  not,2  nor  do  the  terms  for  relationship  ending  in  -p  (-ap,  -ip).  As 
instances  we  mention  only  mantchakash  old  man ,  mukaksh  (also  mukak) 
babe,  to  which  may  be  added :  watcMgash  dog. 

Tupakship  younger  sister  forms  tupakshash,  because  it  is  usually  abbre¬ 
viated  to  tupaksh  in  the  subjective  case.  The  regular  form  for  these  nouns 
in  -p  is:  p’gishap  mother,  p’gisha  (obj  )  the  mother  and  to  the  mother.  Washla 
chipmunk  does  not  change  in  the  objective  case,  though  we  would  expect 
w&shlash,  110,  8.  9. 

Examples  of  direct  object  expressed  by  -ash  or  its  abbreviations: 
a.  Persons  and  quadrupeds: 

Titak  maklakshash  ktiipka  Titak  slapped  an  Indian. 

miYtchga  nu  hun  hishuakshash  I  hate  that  man. 


*  Cf.  Note  to  Texts,  p.  90,  7,  aud  Texts  90,  7.  10. 

*  Hence  the  genius  of  the  language  considers  them  as  of  the  inanimate  order. 
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na/sh  ni  lugslila  snawadsh  I  captured  one  female,  20,  1 ;  cf.  95,  8. 
wewanuish  kafyema  K’muk&mtchish  the  wives  did  not  recognise  Kmu- 
kamtch ,  95,  10,  and  Note, 
tchdwash  idupka  he  kicked  an  antelope ,  126,  7. 

Shu'kamtch  Shashapamtchash  shnindu'wa  ambutat  Old  Crane  doused 
Old  Grizzly  in  the  water ,  123,  3.  4. 

ha/  tchilloyaga  lo'k  shiuka  amka  taslatch  if  a  young  man  killed  a  grizzly 
hear  or  a  cougar ,  90,  19. 

h.  Objects  of  the  inanimate  order: 
ndp  hushn%a  to  shake  hands. 

kia'm  Itkal,  yuhu  luela  to  scoop  up  fish ,  to  kill  buffaloes. 
wudu'pka  Shu'ksham  tchn'ksh  she  struck  Crane's  leg ,  123,  2. 
pi  unk  shndka  yukiak  he  caught  a  mocking-bird. 

shnepe'mpemuk  vunaka  m’na  in  order  to  beguile  his  son,  94,  10;  cf.  95,  8. 
Aishisham  sliuldtish  shnuka  he  took  away  Aishish's  garments ,  95,  7. 
shufna  sha  tutfks  m’nalam  they  sang  their  dream-songs ,  65,  20. 
wdwannish  nu'tak  sta'-ila  the  women  gather  nutak-seed,  148,  6. 
tchik6men=mp4mptish  blacksmith ,  lit.  “iron-beater.” 
nu'sh^tilansndash,  species  of  owl,  lit.  “twisting  the  head.” 

c.  Objects  of  the  inanimate  gender  when  occurring  in  songs  and 
mythic  stories: 

nd-ul^a  paplishash  gi'tki  gi'ug  he  caused  a  dam  to  come  into  existence ,  94,  5. 
kailash  shutdlan  after  creating  the  earth,  125,  1. 

kdshash  ka-a  nil  pmpiutanna  I  am  pecking  hard  along  the  pine-tree,  162;  2. 
shlewisliash  nu  tilutaknula  breath  I  am  emitting,  157;  45. 
ln/luksash  nu  shkutiya  I  wrap  flames  around  me,  154;  8. 

Examples  of  indirect  object  expressed  by  -ash  or  its  abbreviations: 

a.  Persons  and  quadrupeds: 
shapi  mi  lakiash!  tell  your  general!  40,  3. 

E-ukshikfshash  pelpeh'ash  ka-i  shand-uli  he  did  not  want  to  work  for  the 
Klamath  Lake  Indians ,  35,  18;  cf.  35,  11. 

Bdshtinash  slutko  tchia  to  live  after  American  customs. 
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tcheleya  nu  hun  mantchakash  shapele  I  give  bread  to  this  old  man. 
shapiya  m’na  p’gisha  she  said  to  her  mother. 
nu  a  watchash  ambu  hushpanua  I  give  water  to  the  horse  to  drink. 
ka-i  kaishnulfat  lu'l^agsh  they  would  not  uncover  (the  lodge)  for  the  bear- 
cubs ,  120,  17. 

Mo'dokishash  ktchinksh  papalla  they  stole  the  rails  from  the  Modoc  In¬ 
dians ,  35,  21. 

b.  Objects  of  the  inanimate  order: 

pawash  kedsha  ait%am6nash  ko'l  the  pawash-root  grows  smaller  than  ko'l, 
148,  7. 

stiya  n^i'-uliga  laki  pitch  trickled  down  on  the  forehead ,  97,  1. 

na'poks  ai  nu  tashulu'la  I  pass  my  hand  over  the  disease ,  155,  21. 

spulhi  lapni  illolasli  to  imprison  for  two  years. 

tiinepni  waitash  woksalsha  they  gather  lily-seed  for  five  days ,  74,  7. 

awalues  sha  ske'na  they  row  over  to  the  island ,  74,  14. 

a  n’sh  p’lafwash  shtilta  he  sent  me  after  the  eagles,  101,  15. 

c.  Objects  of  the  inanimate  gender  when  occurring  in  songs  and 

mythic  stories: 

huk  lalfga  Tuhu'shash  it  remained  sticking  upon  Mudhen,  97,  1. 
pi  taplalash  tpiiVa  he  gave  orders  to  the  loon ,  132,  2. 
yenash  a-i  ni  shl^wish  wita  I,  the  wind ,  am  singing  about  the  yen-fish , 
165;  6. 

mo-6  we  ktchidshuash  hu'tnan  the  mole  leaping  upon  the  bat,  127,  5. 
Tchekaksh  mbu  shaksh  yiyu^oga  lulpat  to  Blackbird  they  pushed  arrow¬ 
heads  into  the  eyes,  113,  16.  Cf.  114,  9.  122,  9. 

3  Possessive  case  in  -am,  lam. 

This  suffix  is  always  pronounced  short  (-am,  -lam),  and  it  takes  the 
accent  in  composite  cases  only.  In  Modoc  it  is  often  pronounced  -6m,  -l6m, 
or  still  shorter,  -  m,  -Pm.  The  longer  form,  -lam,  is  the  original  one,  but 
occurs  only  in  nouns  terminating  in  -a,  -a,  -e,  though  there  are  a  few  in¬ 
stances  of  other  vocalic  suffixes  taking  -lam  also:  kailiu,  poss.  kafliulam 
feather  mantle,  as  if  derived  from  a  term  kailiwa.  The  suffix  was  originally 
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locative,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  being  related  to  the  suffixes  -&la  and 
-lamna,  q.  v.,  and  from  the  syntactic  use  often  made  of  it,  which  proves 
that  about  it,  around  it  was  its  original  meaning.  When  the  Indians  speak 
rapidly  they  often  drop  the  -m  of  -am:  washa  weka  the  young  of  the  coyote, 
kd'lta  we'as  the  otter's  offspring ,  nl'l  weksa  the  down  of  the  mallard  duck } 
When  words  in  -am  become  independent  nouns,  with  -am  in  the  subjective 
case,  this  -am  also  drops  the  -m  in  some  instances:  s%iba  a  bird  species, 
widshiba  lacustrine  reed ,  for  s^i'pam,  widshfpam  (in  Modoc  also  widshfpi). 

Among  the  substantives  which  show  an  elliptic  form,  besides  the  full 
one,  we  mention: 

klipa  mink,  poss.  klipalam,  more  frequently  klipam,  177,  13. 
ko'lta  fish-otter,  poss.  ko'ltalam  and  ko'ltam. 
watchaga  dog,  poss.  watchagalam  and  watchagam. 

Cf.  also  wawa=tutuksh  ear-wax,  instead  of  wawakasham  tutuksh. 

A  curious  fact  worth  noticing  is  that  the  Molale  language  of  northern 
Oregon  marks  the  possessive  case  by  the  same  suffix,  -am,  and  so  does  also 
the  Pit  River  language  of  northeastern  California.  The  possessive  suffix 
-nmi,  -mi  of  several  Sahaptin  dialects  of  the  middle  course  of  Columbia 
River  seems  related  to  it.  The  Maidu  dialects  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
mark  this  case  by  the  suffix  -ki. 

1.  The  possessive  case  in  -am,  -lam  corresponds  to  several  of  our 
English  case-prepositions  Usually  it  has  to  be  rendered  by  our  of  of  the 
genitive  (or,  better,  genetive )  case  \f/  monais  yevuaj ],  and  then  forms  a  pos¬ 
sessive  case  corresponding  to  the  Saxon  case,  -s,  in  the  father’s  work,  the 
mother's  care,  which  is  sometimes  turned  into  an  adjective.  Examples  : 
kokelam  palkuish  former  bed  of  the  river. 
maklaksam  wakshna  Indian  moccasins. 
tdlalam  wa^oksh  money-purse. 

Pampiam,  Ldtsam  pe-ip  the  daughter  of  Pampi,  Latchash,  77,  1.  4. 
tchdwam  (or  tche-uti)  t6ke  the  antelope's  horn 

From  these  examples  it  will  be  gathered  that  when  a  substantive  in 
the  possessive  case  qualifies  another  substantive  attributively,  it  is  placed 


1  See  Note  to  Texts,  16S;  41. 
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before  the  noun  qualified.  But  since  the  position  of  words  is  rather  free  in 
Klamath,  anteposition  of  the  possessive  is  usually  but  not  universally  ob¬ 
served.  Cf.  ni'l  weksa  (above),  tchfliliks  skulelam  the  young  of  a  lark,  100, 
8;  cf.  100,  5.  9.  18. 

2.  The  case  in  -am,  -lam  corresponds  to  our  for,  to  the  benefit  of,  and  is 
then  intended  as  a  dativus  commodi,  answering  sometimes  to  a  possessive, 
sometimes  to  a  dative  case. 

Ska/lam  i'-amnash  wewilina  beads  were  left  over  to  Marten,  111,  2,  3. 

ka'kitak  kshun  wushmusham  there  will  be  no  grass  for  the  cattle. 

3.  When  connected  with  a  passive  verb,  frequently  represented  by  the 
participle  in  -tko,  it  corresponds  to  our  by,  through.  Several  examples  of 
-am  connected  with  passive  verbs  are  given  under  Passive  voice ,  pp.  421, 
422,  451;  many  others  are  found  in  the  “Texts”,  e.  g.,  35,  10  17;  36,  12. 
15.  An  instance  is  also  contained  in  the  proper  name  of  Scarface  Charley: 
Tchfktchikam=Lupatkuelatko,  lit.  “scarred  by  wagon  wheels.” 

The  possessive  case  of  substantives  often  becomes  a  subjective  case — 
that  is,  a  noun  independent  of  others  and  capable  of  forming  an  inflection 
of  composite  cases.  These  have  been  fully  treated  under  the  heading  of 
Suffix  -am.  The  case-endings  which  they  can  take  are  -ti  (-at),  -tka,  -tat, 
-^e'ni,  -kshi  Among  the  nouns  which  assume  this  suffix  to  form  composite 
inflections  are:  terms  (a)  for  fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs,  sometimes  of 
other  plants  also  and  of  their  parts;  cf.  pu'sh^am.  Here  the  possessive 
case  must  be  considered  as  an  elliptic  form,  caused  by  the  omission  of 
&nku,  tchelash,  tkap,  or  some  other  noun  designating  a  plant.  Plants  bear¬ 
ing  no  eatable  fruit  or  bulb  usually  do  not  show  this  terminal.  ( b )  for 
natural  phenomena,  the  seasons  ;  (c)  for  a  few  articles  of  manufacture. 

4.  Partitive  case  in  -ti. 

This  suffix  bears  many  analogies  to  -am  and  -tat,  and  has  several  syn¬ 
tactic  functions ;  from  one  of  the  more  important  of  these  I  have  called  it 
the  suffix  of  the  partitive  case.  It  is  but  another  form  of  the  prefix  ta-  (in 
-tat),  and  originally  both  referred  to  objects  standing  erect,  as  men,  animals, 
trees,  etc.,  the  suffixed  -i  pointing  to  location  on,  upon  something.  Nouns 
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in  the  -ti  case  usually  precede  the  substantive  which  they  qualify.  By 
rapid  or  neglectful  pronunciation,  -ti  often  becomes  -t,  -at:  tatakiamti  and 
tatakiam’t,  tatakiamat  about  children ,  padshayamat  made  of  the  manzanita 
bush. 

The  various  uses  of  this  suffix  are : 

1.  It  refers  to  a  location  on,  upon ,  at;  a  sticking  upon,  resting  on  or 
against,  a  connection  with,  a  belonging  to.  It  is  often  used  interchangeably 
with  the  case  in  -am,  -lam;  but  the  difference  is  this,  that  -ti  points  to  some¬ 
thing  sticking  or  sitting  upon  an  object,  but  not  necessarily  connected  with 
it,  -am  to  an  object  essentially  belonging  to  some  other  object,  or  considered 
as  a  product  of  it. 

dnkuti  or  ankuam  tchfkass  the  bird  of  the  forest. 

37ainati  or  yainalam  tiggaga  mountain  quail. 

yakiti  stflash  basket-string. 

y&kiti  wok  ash  stani  (gi)  lily -seed  fill  the  basket. 

l%al%amnishti  lulinash  pond-lily  seed  put  in  long  sacks. 

nanuktua  shtinashti  palla  to  steal  everything  in  the  house. 

shafgati,  d.  shashiagati  shlapsh  flower  on  the  prairie. 

2.  It  refers  to  the  substance  or  material  of  which  an  object  is  made  or 
manufactured,  and  thus  represents  a  real  genetive  case,  exactly  correspond¬ 
ing  to  French  de  bois,  de  fer ,  d'or ,  etc. 

papkashti  box  shutank  they  make  a  coffin  of  lumber,  87,  2. 

tdkiti  mfdsho  horn-spoon ,  horn-ladle. 

On  account  of  this  “genetive”  function,  the  -ti  case  may  also  be  used 
adjectively,  as  in:  pokshti,  tupeshti,  which  correspond  to  our  turbid,  muddy; 
ampu  tupeshti  muddy  water.  Either  -ti  or  -tat  figures  also  as  -t  in  the 
adjectival  suffix  -tkni,  q.  v. 

When  used  in  this  acceptation,  substantives  in  the  -ti  case  can  become 
subjective  cases  and  form  inflected  nouns.  Thus  wati  thorn,  spine,  from  wa 
to  grow  upon,  also  means  knife,  and  from  this  signification  watiti,  or  “knife- 
material,”  has  finally  come  to  signify  iron ,  steel,  metallic  substance,  ivire,  metal} 

» Cf.  kaka'kli  watiti  “yellow  metal”:  gold,  copper;  p^lpali  watiti  “white  metal”:  silver,  silver- 
plated  ware. 
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P6ko  bucket  has  likewise  formed  pokoti  bucket-metal ,  tinned  sheet-iron ;  anku 
tree ,  ankuti  wood-substance. 

3.  In  the  phrases  and  sentences  following,  a  purely  partitive  function 
is  found  inherent  to  the  case  in  -ti : 

ndshikl^a  amputi  a  drop  of  water. 
ka-i  gitanish  amputi  bunui !  do  not  drink  of  this  water! 
na'lam  at  hun  kiiflati  ktchfnksh  papalla  ye  have  abstracted  rails  upon  our 
land,,  35,  10. 

lu  k  shewana  shaplashti  stayanti  to  give  away  seeds  from  a  full  seed-paddle. 
kudsha  shliushh'wa  ka  lanti  the  mole  throws  up  earth;  lit.  “some  of  the 
earth.” 

4.  This  case-suffix  has  an  additive  function  in  the  following  instances : 

ke'ktoks  topmi  kia'm  g^-u  shnukshti  gi  this  is  the  second  fish  I  caught. 
snawedshga  gml^a  leluidshishti  a  girl  born  after  the  father's  death. 

Although  these  are  instances  of  verbals,  they  may  illustrate  the  use 
which  is  made  of  this  suffix  in  substantives  also.  Cf.  the  numeral  tunepanti 
in  111,  1,  and  Note  to  it,  p.  116. 

5.  The  suffix  -ti  may  also  correspond  to  our  preposition  about ,  concern¬ 
ing,  on  account  of,  and  then  assumes  a  causal  function  in  verbals  as  well  as 
in  substantives.  It  is  then  often  replaced  by  -tat,  q.  v. 

Shashtiamti  hudsha  shashalkia  they  quarreled  about  a  Shasti  Indian. 
welekshti  i  h^mkanka  you  speak  about  an  old  woman. 

6.  We  find  it  occurring  in  some  local  names  of  the  Klamath  country,  as 
in  Ki-uti,  Kta-iti,  Luyanshti,  Shuawati,  Sumde  (Sumti),  perhaps  also  in 
Kumbat,  Tuilkat,  and  some  others.  A  purely  locative  signification  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  the  only  one  inherent  in  these  names. 

5.  Instrumental  case  in  -tka. 

This  case- suffix  appears  in  several  forms,  as  -tka  (the  most  common), 
"lk,  -atka,  -dtka,  -at,  and  when  nasalized,  as  -ntka:  tumi  many,  tum- 
dntka  through  or  by  the  many.  In  the  “  List  of  Suffixes”  -tka  also  appears 
as  a  terminal  forming  verbs. 
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1.  The  primary  function  of  -tka,  which  is  also  the  most  characteristic 
and  most  frequently  occurring,  is  that  of  forming  an  instrumental  case,  thus 
corresponding  to  with,  by  means  of,  by  the  aid  or  help  of,  through.  All  the 
other  functions  of  -tka  are  reducible  to  the  idea  of  instrumentality.  Its  use 
is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  nouns  of  the  inanimate  order. 

pakshtga  lakpeks  shuydga  he  lifted  ashes  with  (his)  pipe,  14,  6. 
shikenikishtka  yutetampka  they  began  to  fire  with  pistols,  14,  6. 
watehatka  (and  watchat)  husho'tchna  to  ride  on  horseback. 
kakoatk  saktatk  ska/ntsna  to  sew  with  a  bone-awl. 

Connected  with  a  passive  verb,  it  stands  for  -am  in : 

tumantka  shute-uapka  lakf  the  chief  shall  be  elected  by  the  many,  by  the 
majority,  90,  3. 

2.  A  locative  meaning,  resulting  from  the  instrumental  one,  appears  in 
sentences  like  the  following : 

nushtga  tupka  to  stand  on,  upon  one's  head. 
gatcheshtka  gena  to  pass  through  the  brushwood. 
shtutka  watch  niukna  to  drive  horses  on  the  road. 
nu  g^na  amputka  I  go  into  or  through  the  water. 

3.  A  temporal  function  corresponding  to  that  of  the  case-suffix  -e'mi, 
which  is  more  of  a  verbal  character  and  is  chiefly  appended  to  verbals, 
appears  in  the  following  nominal  forms: 

yamashtka  while  the  north  wind  blows,  155  ;  16.  24. 
gelola  sha  shewatyastka  they  dismounted  at  noon,  19,  10. 
gaptsatka,  tyopowatka  in  May,  June  (and  in  the  other  month-names), 
74,  1.  6. 

6.  Locative  case  in  -tat. 

We  begin  the  long  series  of  locative  case-endings  with  that  which  has 
the  most  comprehensive  bearings,  and  is  also  the  most  frequent.  The  suffix 
-tat  is  an  abbreviation  of  tata  where,  there,  and  this  is  a  reduplication  of  the 
pronominal  radix  ta,  as  tu't,  tuta  is  of  tu ;  of.  tata,  tu  in  Dictionary.  It  also 
appears  in  the  form  of  -ta,  -t,  -at,  -ut,  or  is  suppressed  altogether,  as  in 
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kaila,  for  kailatat  upon  the  ground ,  earth.  When  -tat  appears  as  -ta,  it  is  not 
always  easily  distinguished  from  the  abbreviated  -tala,  -tana ;  when  as  -at, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  -ti  and  -tka,  -atka  abbreviate  in  the  same  manner. 
The  form  -ut.  may  be  a  transposition  of  -tu,  or  an  abbreviation  of  -utat ;  in 
each  case  the  -u-  marks  either  distance  from  the  speaker  or  height  above 
the  ground.  Some  subjective  cases  are  formed  by  -tat,  -at,  especially  in 
local  names  and  in  such  terms  as  ka'mat  back  The  sound  -t  in  the  adjec¬ 
tival  suffix  -tkni  is,  as  remarked  previously,  a  remnant  either  of  the  case- 
suffix  -ti  or  of  -tat.  As  will  be  gathered  from  the  List  of  Prefixes  and 
Suffixes,  the  t-  in  -tat  originally  referred  to  something  standing  erect,  either 
animate  or  inanimate  ;  but  -tat  is  now  referring  almost  exclusively  to  things 
of  the  inanimate  world,  and  rarely  to  persons.  In  the  nasalized  form  of 
-ant,  -nt  it  appears  in  adjectives,  pronouns,  postpositions,  and  adverbs. 

The  functions  to  which  this  suffix  may  be  applied  are  quite  varied  and 
numerous. 

1.  It  marks  a  stay  within ,  a  resting  inside  of,  or  on,  upon,  by  something  ; 
it  implies  no  motion,  and  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Latin  in  with  the 
ablative  case. 

pagashtat  mu'lk  wa  worms  live  in  wet  ground. 

welwashtat  nu  tchah'ka  I  sit  here  by  the  water-spring,  1 73 ;  5. 

ktayat  gitko  staying  in  the  rocks 

ka/sh  mdya  shai'gatat  they  dug  ipo-bulhs  on  the  prairie,  109,  1. 
kaluashtat  nu  tchutchua  I  am  croaking  up  in  the  sky ,  162;  4. 
kladshat  tchd-u  gshikla  an  antelope  lay  in  the  clearing,  126,  6. 
sue'-ushtat  takele'as  gi  there  is  cork  on  the  fish-line. 
p&kshtat  tulfsh  stem  of  tobacco-pipe,  lit.  “  handle  in  the  pipe” 


We  observe  it  also  in  postpositions,  like  ginatant  on  this  side  of,  guni- 
kshtant  on  the  opposite  side  of 

In  several  proper  names  of  localities  -tat  has  assumed  the  function  of 
a  subjective  case: 

L-ushtat  Tule  or  Modoc  Lake. 

Koketat  Lost  River ;  any  large  ivater -course. 
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The  form  -ut  we  find  in : 

lu'lput  p’gishap  kikann^ga  the  mother  applies  (the  hands)  to  the  eyes,  91,6. 
panut  a  wakinsh  kedsha  red  paint  grows  on  the  pan-tree,  150,  6. 

2.  The  suffix  -tat  marks  a  motion  into,  toward  or  upon ,  on  some  object, 
and  then  corresponds  best  to  the  Latin  in  with  the  accusative  case.  We  see 
it  frequently  connected  with  all  verbs  referring  to  locomotion  :  going,  push¬ 
ing,  driving,  and  also  regularly  with  the  verbs  of  paying,  selling,  trading. 

mo-owe  wa'shtat  hulhe  the  mole  ran  into  (its)  den,  127,  5. 
ktayatat  (or  ktayat)  tpuli  he  drove  (them)  into  the  rocks. 
watch  ktchmkshtat  nfule  he  drove  the  horses  into  a  corral ,  127,  9. 
ga'mpele  latsashtat  he  returns  to  his  lodge ,  83,  3. 
wetdli  lalfshtat  nad  we  slid  down  the  slope ,  21,  15. 
kaila  (for  kailatat)  kiwalapata  to  push  sidewise  over  the  ground,  190,  11. 
tchplnu'tat  ltpa  they  bring  (the  corpse)  to  the  burying -ground,  85,  4. 
skiulakshtat  she  wan’  1 !  pay  ivhat  you  owe!  lit.  “pay  into,  upon  (your) 
debt!” 

tank  1  watchtat  pa'wi?  how  much  did  you  pay  for  the  horses  f 
sdsatui  tchu'k  watchat  they  sold  them  out  therefor  horses,  20,  19. 
nu  watch  spurn  kitchakluk  talatat  I  gave  a  horse  to  repay  the  money  I 
owed. 

In  the  passage  60,  11  we  find  snawa'dshash  where  we  would  expect  i 
sku'ktanuapk  snawadshtat  you  can  give  in  payment  for  a  wife.  Cf.  page  482. 

3.  Our  suffix  further  stands  to  mark  a  motion  out  of  or  from  an  object, 
a  driving  or  going,  moving,  throwing  away  from,  a  falling,  rolling  or  drip¬ 
ping  down  from. 

tu'shkansha  kumetat  (two)  ran  out  of  the  cave,  122,  4. 
kailatat  gatpampele  he  returned  down  upon  the  ground,  101,  20. 
shuhffilulea  l&tchashtat^  to  jump  down  from  the  lodge,  118,  10. 
shlitchgapele  ko'shtat  to  unhitch  from  a  pine-tree. 
puak&mpele  ladshdshtat  he  threw  (them)  out  of  the  lodge  again,  109,  9. 
ampu  a  til%a  latchashtat  water  drips  from  the  house. 
tch^keli  ntu'lsna  psfshtat  blood  flows  from  the  nose. 
wiYt^i  hu  k  ko'shtat  he  fell  down  from  the  pine-tree. 

31 
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Very  frequently  the  direction  of  the  act  from ,  out  of  away  from  is 
expressed  by  the  verb  itself  and  its  suffix,  and  in  that  case  other  cases  than 
the  locative  in  -tat  may  be  joined  to  the  verb  as  well.  Of.  huikinsha  to  run 
away  from ,  ktulddshna  to  push ,  force  away.  The  same  applies  to  the  func¬ 
tion  through ,  across.  (No.  4.) 

4  The  suffix  -tat  may  be  used  also  to  express  a  passing  through ,  a  going 
across  or  through  the  midst  of  In  this  function  it  approaches  nearest  to  the 
one  mentioned  as  No.  2,  of  going  or  moving  into. 
tinua  wdshtat  to  fall  through  the  ice. 
wdshtat  yfkashla  to  spear  through  an  ice-hole. 
kdketat  gakua  to  cross  or  ford  a  river. 
shdpash  nu  luashtat  shffia  I  see  the  moon  through  a  fog. 

5.  There  are  a  few  instances  where  -tat  is  used  in  a  temporal  sense. 
In  these  we  find  -tat  appended  to  derivative  nouns,  in  which  the  former 
concrete  signification  is  still  apparent  as  well  as  the  abstract  one.  The 
few  examples  are  as  follows: 

gui%aksha'migshta(t)  at  the  home-leaving  season ,  148,  19. 
smauydleshtat  when  the  rain  is  over. 
tinoluffishtat  at  sunset. 

6.  The  suffix  -tat  occurs  also  in  the  sense  of  our  preposition  about , 
concerning ,  on  account  of.  In  this  acceptation  it  is  entirely  like  -ti,  No.  5, 
and  can  alternate  with  it. 

g^nta  kaflatat  shashapkelfa  to  narrate  myths  about  this  world ,  cf.  94,  2. 
kd-i  l  gita  spu'kle-uapk  snawedshtat,  hishudkshtat,  wdashtat  you  shall 
not  sweat  there  (in  mourning)  for  a  wife ,  husband ,  or  child ,  142,  16. 

7.  Illative  case  in  -%eni. 

The  suffix  of  this  case  is  -£eni,  which  frequently  becomes  abbreviated 
into  -^ene,  -%an,  -%(in,  -kiin,  and  usually  has  the  accent  upon  the  syllable 
-%e.  This  composite  suffix  contains  g^n,  gin,  or  kdn,  a  demonstrative  pro¬ 
noun  and  adverb,  referring  to  objects  in  close  proximity  to  the  speaker,  the 
pronoun  referring  to  inanimate  things  in  preference  to  animate  beings,  and 
the  particle  i,  hi  here ,  right  here,  here  on  the  ground,  or  in  the  lodge.  The 
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initial  g  of  the  suffix  was  changed  into  %  or  k  for  the  purpose  of  referring 
the  noun,  to  which  -%eni  is  appended,  to  that  suffix  more  closely  than  the 
mere  g  (in  gen)  could  do  it.  The  suffix  also  shows  analogy  with  the  verb 
g(ffia  to  go  away ,  start ,  because  -%eni  and  g^na  are  both  formed  from  the 
same  basis,  ge,  ke. 

The  suffix  marks  as  well  (1)  a  motion  or  direction  toward  an  object  or 
into  a  place  or  country,  as  (2)  a  stay  or  rest  at  or  in  a  place,  region,  country. 
It  is  more  frequently  used  in  the  former  sense,  and  hence  I  have  called  the 
case  the  illative  case.  It  differs  from  -kshi,  -ksi  by  being  connected  much 
more  frequently  with  inanimate  objects,  while  -kshi,  Mod.  -gishi,  is  appended 
as  a  rule  to  nouns  of  the  animate  class:  at  the  home  of,  or  in  the  habitations 
of  men. 

(1)  Suffix  -%e'ni,  -%an  employed  in  the  sense  of  to,  toward,  into: 

nat  Shast^eni  g^na  ive  went  to  the  Shasti  country. 

shiashna  tinolish%4ni,  tine%ish%dni  he  removed  them  to  the  west ,  to  the  east 
side  of,  39,  17. 

shiulkish^e'ni  idshna  to  remove  somebody  to  the  reservation. 

na  ne-ulakgish^e'ni  gatpa  we  went  to  the  council-ground ,  33,  5. 

sa  safkan  (for  saiga^e'ni)  g^na  they  ivent  to  the  field,  107,  2. 

(2)  This  suffix  marks  stay,  rest,  sojourning,  or  location  at  some  place, 
in  a  tract  or  country: 

klewidshnank  wew^ash  tchfsh%eni  leaving  her  children  in  the  lodge,  118,  3. 

awaluash^e'ni  on,  upon,  at  the  island. 

It  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  adjectives  nakush%enkni  living 
near  a  log-dam,  132,  6;  Tchak^e'nkni,  etc. 

The  suffix  forms  a  large  number  of  local  names,  which  assume  the 
function  of  subjective  cases,  and  thus  form  composite  inflections.  Thus  we 
have  Kawam^e'ni  Eel  Spring,  Lakwash^eni  at  the  Slate  Rock,  Shast^eni  the 
Shasti  country,  Tchak%e'ni  at  the  Service-berry  Grove ,  Saikan  Thompson's 
Marsh,  Waptash^e'ni  Pond  Outlet. 

(3)  An  instance  of  a  temporal  function  of  -%eni  is  found  in  the  song¬ 
line:  i-uneks%e'ni  a  yulfna  after  sunset,  182,  2. 
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8.  Transitional  case  in  -na. 

This  locative  case-suffix  occurs  but  in  nouns  of  the  inanimate  order, 
as  in  the  parts  of  the  human  or  animal  body,  in  terms  of  topography,  in 
local  names,  and  in  a  number  of  particles.  It  corresponds  to  our  to,  toward , 
into,  in,  and  is  of  the  same  origin  as  the  verbal  suffix  -na,  which  is  found  in 
verbs  of  motion,  and  points  to  short  distances  reached  in  succession,  or  to 
spots  reached  on  the  passage  to  other  places.  It  enters  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  composite  case-suffixes,  as  -tana,  -ksaksma,  and  then  is  often  short¬ 
ened  to  -n.  It  also  stands  in  the  subjective  case  of  a  few  nouns,  as  lemuna 
bottom  etc.  Cf.  List  of  Suffixes,  under  -na. 

kaitoks  nish  tu'-una  Lemaikshfna,  kd-i  Yainakshina  k&yaktgi  shdpi ! 
tell  them  not  to  pursue  me  around  Shasta  Butte  (nor)  toward  Yaneks! 
40,  3.  4. 

kadsuksaksma  la'kshktsa  ga'-ish  hu'k  right  upon  his  chin  that  ball  took  the 
skin  off,  30,  5. 

n^ak-ksaksina  sli'ksga  they  came  near  wounding  him  on  the  skull,  21,  17. 

n^ashksaksma  shim  he  was  shot  in  the  bowels. 

kidsa  ambutat  lgmunana  to  dive  to  the  water's  bottom. 

The  suffix  -na  occurs,  e.  g.,  in  the  particles:  h&taktna  by  that  spot,  miina 
down  below,  p’lafna  upward,  tuna,  tu-una  around,  tu&na,  tuan  Mod.,  at  all  times , 
tina  once,  t^alamna  to  the  west. 

9.  Temporal  case  in  -emi. 

The  suffix  -emi,  -ami,  -hami,  abbr.  -em,  -am,  is  usually  emphasized, 
when  the  final  -i  is  not  retrenched,  upon  the  penult.  Like  the  final  -i  which 
composes  it,  it  has  temporal  functions  only,  and  can  best  be  rendered  at  the 
time  of,  during.  We  find  it  appended  chiefly  to  nouns  indicative  of  time 
and  seasons  of  the  year;  also  to  indefinite  verbals  pointing  to  acts  or  per¬ 
formances  belonging  to  certain  periods  of  the  year  only.  While  the  tem¬ 
poral  suffix  -i  appended  to  verbals  refers  to  incidents  occupying  a  short 
lapse  in  time  only,  -emi  points  to  periods,  epochs  of  some  length,  seasons, 
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etc.  This  suffix  can  also  stand  as  a  subjective  case  in  the  sentence  and 
form  a  composite  inflection,  as  appears  from  the  following  instances: 
atu  lulalkshe'mi  gi  now  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed. 
gui/akshe'migshta  at  the  home-leaving  season ,  at  exodus-time ,  148,  19. 

This  temporal  suffix  is  observed  in: 
i-uma'mi,  l-umam  in  the  whortleberry  season;  from  Iwam  whortleberry . 
kishe'mi,  kissam  at  sunset. 
kshune'mi  in  the  haying  season. 

kolalshe'mi,  vuksalshe'mi  in  the  kol ,  in  the  pond-lily  season. 
mehiashe'mi,  contr.  m^ssam  in  the  trout-fishing  season. 
shishukshe'mi  during  the  fight ,  battle ,  war. 
sko-emi  and  sko’hshemi  in  spring-time. 
tankt  gatpanuapkshe'mi  at  a  future  time. 

temolola'mi  after  the  wild-plum  season;  from  temoldla  to  finish  collecting 
wild  plums. 

tsials-ha'mi  at  salmon-time ,  16,  16  ;  from  tchialash  salmon. 

10.  Inessive  case  in  -i. 

As  the  first  of  the  five  postposition-cases,  I  have  placed  the  one  formed 
of  the  pronominal  element  i,  hi,  which  has  been  discussed  several  times 
before.  It  occurs  in  nominal  inflection  as  a  case-terminal  by  itself,  and 
also  enters  into  the  composition  of  several  others,  as  -ti,  -%eni,  -emi,  -kshi, 
-ksaksi;  besides  this  it  forms  verbal  suffixes  mentioned  in  List  of  Suffixes. 
From  its  primary  signification  upon  the  ground  have  developed  those  of 
within ,  at  home ,  in  the  lodge ,  for  one's  or  another's  benefit  or  disadvantage,  and 
the  temporal  one  when,  at  the  time  when.  In  rare  instances  -i  alternates 
with  -e. 

1.  Used  in  a  locative  sense,  -i  means  inside  of  in,  within ,  at,  when  ap¬ 
pended  to  substantives  designating  cavities  or  hollows  (the  floor  of  the 
Indian  lodge  often  forms  a  cavity),  inclosures,  and  also  to  names  of  locali¬ 
ties.  It  is  found  suffixed  to  inanimate  nouns  only,  and  to  the  pronouns 
guni,  hunt,  huki. 

st^kishi  at  the  door,  entrance. 
tchfshi  inside  the  lodge,  habitation. 
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w4shi  in  the  hole,  cavity,  den ,  lodge. 

Yamsi  (for  Yamash-i)  at  the  North  Wind's  lodge,  home. 

YaukSlam=Lashi  at  the  Eagle's  Nest. 

Lgum=A-ushi  at  Coal  Lake. 

Walamsi  at  Rogue  River  Butte. 

Witamamtchi  where  the  old  Black  Bear  was. 

A-ushmi,  an  island  in  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  is  also  pronounced 
A-ushme;  cf  Sumde  for  Shumti,  Siimti,  in  Dictionary. 

2.  Used  in  a  temporal  sense,  -i  occurs  only  when  appended  to  the 
verbal  indefinite,  and  will  be  discussed  in  the  Syntax  under  the  heading  of 
the  Verbal  indefinite  in  -shi.  Shewat^u'lsi  in  the  afternoon  shows  the  -i 
appended  to  a  nomen  verbale  also.  The  suffix  -i  in  lit%i,  lit%e  in  the  evening 
has  to  be  regarded  as  a  locative,  not  as  a  temporal  suffix,  since  h't%i  is 
originally  a  verb  to  hang  down  to  the  ground ,  earth ,  or  horizon,  which  refers 
to  the  sun.  It  is  comparable  in  every  way  to  hfnui,  nd<^-uli  etc. 

11.  Adessive  case  in  -kshi. 

The  terminal  -kshi,  -ksi  marks  the  residing,  staying,  or  presence  at 
some  spot  or  locality,  is  appended  to  substantives  of  the  animate  and  inan¬ 
imate  gender,  and  occurs  in  the  simple  as  well  as  in  the  composite  case- 
inflection.  In  the  latter  we  usually  find  it  appended  to  nouns  designating 
persons  or  personified  beings. 

This  case-postposition  is  a  compound  of  kish,  gish,  ksh  home ,  residence 
(cf.  Afshishamksh  Aishish's  lodge,  96,  23)  and  the  postposition  -i.  This 
word  kish  is  also  the  verbal  indefinite  of  gi  to  exist,  to  be,1  and  we  also  find 
it,  though  in  various  functions,  as  a  nominal  derivational  suffix.  In  Kla¬ 
math  -kshi  appears  in  various  forms,  mostly  unaccented:  -kshi,  -gshi,  -ksh, 
-gsh,  -ksi,  -ks,  -gs;  in  Modoc  as  -kishi,  -gishi,  -ksi,  -gshi,  -gsi. 

This  case-postposition  frequently  assumes  the  function  of  the  sub¬ 
jective  case,  in  local  names  especially,  and  with  the  adnominal  suffix  -kni 
appended  forms  tribal  names  or  nomina  gentilitia:  L-ukshikni  m4klaks  Kla¬ 
math  Lake  Indian,  and  others.  It  is  found  to  fulfill  two  functions  only — that 


1  Compare  the  Modoc  phrase:  hutokt  nish  a  gishi  when  1  am  there  or  while  I  was  there,  22,  2.  3. 
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of  marking  (1)  &  rest  or  stay  at  some  place,  and  (2)  a  motion  toward  an  ob¬ 
ject.  This  latter  function  is  not  real,  only  apparent,  Cf.  also  -ksaksi. 

(1)  -kshi  marks  rest,  existence,  sojourning,  dwelling,  living  at  a  certain 
spot,  locality,  in  some  district  or  tract  of  land.  When  appended  to  a  per¬ 
son’s  proper  name,  or  to  a  generic  term  for  person  or  man,  it  points  to 
the  lodge,  house,  or  dwelling  of;  it  is  then  appended  to  the  possessive  case 
in  -am,  -lam,  and  closely  corresponds  to  the  French  preposition  chez,  which 
also  represents  a  word  for  house,  home,  residence  (casa). 

Cambiamgshi  in  General  Canby's  tent,  39,  11 ;  cf.  38,  6,  7  ;  41,  8. 

K’laushalpkash  Yaina-dga=gishi  sh^llual  they  fought  upon  the  Sand-cov¬ 
ered  Hill ,  43,  12  (Mod.). 

ko'shkshi  by  or  close  to  the  pine  tree. 

ktaikshi,  ktaiks  by  the  rock,  at  the  rock-ledge. 

lakiamkshi  at,  in  the  chief's  lodge. 

ne-ulakshglshi  husht&nka  he  met  them  upon  the  council-ground ,  Mod. 
(contr.  from  ne-ul&kgish-gi'shi ;  cf.  Dictionary,  page  239);  33,  2. 

watsdgaksi  where  the  dog  lives. 

wele'kamksh  at  the  old  woman's  lodge. 

Names  of  localities  formed  by  -kshi : 

E-uksi  the  country  east  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake;  Yainakshi  Ydneks ;  Melal- 
ksi  Mount  Pitt;  Moatuashamkshini  koke  Pit  River  in  California ;  Na'wapkshi 
Goose  Lake,  Wuksalksh  Pond-lily  place ;  also  the  two  mythical  places  Aishish- 
amksh  and  Lem^-ishamksh,  in  the  form  of  a  subjective  case. 

(2)  -kshi  apparently  marks  in  some  passages  a  motion  toward ,  in  the 
direction  of,  a  going  or  coming  to  an  object,  as  if  standing  for  -tala.  But 
in  the  mind  of  the  Indian  -kshi  indicates  not  motion,  but  rest  only,  and  a 
sentence  like  shuldshamkshi  gatpa  he  came  to  the  soldiers'  camp,  40,  12  (cf.  40, 
22)  must  be  interpreted  as  “he  went  to  the  place  where  the  soldiers’  camp 
or  home  is  or  was."  Other  instances  are : 

shushotankishamgshi  gatpampelan  having  returned  to  the  Peace  Com¬ 
missioners'  tent ,  40,  6. 

maklakshamkshi  gatpantki  to  come  to  the  Indian  camp,  40,  23. 
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A  parallel  to  this  grammatic  structure  are  the  Latin  verbs  of  placement 
(ponere,  collocare  etc.),  which  are  construed  with  in  and  the  ablative  case, 
although  they  are  verbs  indicating  motion. 

12.  Emphatic  adessive  case  in  -Jcsaksi 

This  case-postposition  is  the  result  of  a  reduplication  of  the  foregoing 
terminal  -kshi,  with  a  change  of  vowel.  It  corresponds  to  the  English  right 
there ,  just  where ,  and  usually  refers  to  a  spot  more  limited  in  extent  than 
-kshi.  It  does  not  refer  to  the  residence  of  persons,  for  lakiamkshi  means 
in  or  at  the  chiefs  lodge ,  but  lakiamks&ksi  just  where  the  chief  sits  or  stands , 
sat  or  stood.  Used  as  a  subjective  case  it  may  append  postpositions,  though 
we  have  only  the  instance  of  the  case -suffix  -na.  The  accent  usually  rests 
upon  the  syllable  -ksa-.  The  terminal  -ksaksi  appears  chiefly  in  connection 
with  parts  of  the  animal  body,  terms  of  topography,  local  names,  and  other 
narrowly  circumscribed  areas.  While  -ksaksi,  -kshakshi,  -ksaks  seems  con¬ 
fined  to  the  northern  or  Klamath  Lake  dialect,  the  form  -ksiksi,  -ksluksh, 
occurring  in  local  names,  appears  in  the  Modoc  dialect  as  -kshi  gishi  in  the 
same  function.  Another  form  with  -u-  in  the  first  syllable  embodies  a  tem¬ 
poral  relation  to  the  past ;  cf.  Grammar,  p.  255. 

Instances  of  the  -a-  form  : 

ktaiksaksi,  ko'shksaks  right  by  the  rock ,  pine. 

ni  tchfwishksaksi  p’ffintant  gi  I  was  above  their  former  camping- 
place ,  22,  1. 

k$la-ush  ish  iktchi  e-ushksakshi !  get  me  some  sand  at  the  lake! 

sa  shniksho'l^a  maklaksksaksi  they  made  them  dance  in  the  presence  of  the 
Indians ,  20,  10;  cf.  20,  11.  Cf  also  2,1  ;  30,  5. 

Awalokaksaksi  at  the  Little  Island. 

Kok&ksakshi,  Koka'ksaks  at  Little  River ,  19,  7  ;  2>»,  13. 

Tchpinuksakshi  at  the  Burial  Ground. 

Welekag-Knukleksaksi  at  the  Stooping  Old  Woman. 

Instances  of  the  -i-  form  : 

Yafnakshbgishf  at  Yaneks,  Mod.,  36,  9. 

Kawamkshfksh  at  the  Eel  Fishery. 
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Nakdsksiks  at  the  Bam  or  River  Barrage. 

Vulalkshi=gishi'  at  Cottonwood  Creek ,  Mod.,  38,  6.  7. 

Instance  of  the  -u-  form  : 

Slankoshksu'ksi  at  the  Old-Bridge  site. 

13.  Directive  case  in  -tala. 

This  case-postposition,  abbr.  -tal,  -ta,  is  a  combination  of  the  two  pro¬ 
nominal  elements  ta  and  la,  which  we  find  to  be  the  components  of  a  large 
number  of  affixes.  It  is  most  generally  connected  with  verbs  of  motion, 
and  corresponds  to  our  to,  toward;  the  name  directive,  which  I  have  applied 
to  it,  referring  only  to  direction  in  space.  It  is  connected  with  the  names 
of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  and  also  with  names  of  tall  or  large¬ 
sized  objects,  and  the  original  use  made  of  this  particle  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  pointing  to  objects  visible  at  long  distances.  Herein  it  differs  from 
-Xe'ni  and  -kshi,  which  refer  more  frequently  to  objects  upon  the  ground. 
It  also  forms  adverbs  and  postpositions.  Nouns  inflected  with  it  may  be 
used  as  subjective  cases,  especially  when  they  become  the  names  of  dis¬ 
tricts  or  countries,  and  then  they  can  form  derivatives.  Tala,  in  the  d.  form 
tatala,  also  occurs  as  a  word  for  itself :  right  ahead,  straight  out,  and,  correctly. 
A  derivative  of  it,  t&laak,  d.  tatalak,  has  the  same  adverbial  signification.  The 
adjective  p’laitalantni  is  formed  from  the  locative  case  of  p’laftala  upward,  sky¬ 
ward.  The  substantives  muat  south  and  ydwat  east  are  originally  abbrevia¬ 
tions  from  muatala  and  y^watala. 

dmputala  kayahia  to  cut  off  from  water ;  ellipsis  for  “to  preclude  from 
going  to  the  water”,  42,  20. 

E-ukshitala  toward  the  Klamath  Lake  settlements. 

hataktala  toward  that  spot;  tushtala?  in  what  direction ? 

yamatala  northward;  contr.  from  yamat-tala. 

ktaftala  wiga  g^na  sha  they  went  a  short  way  into  the  rocks. 

lalalashtala  on,  through  both  flanks,  156,  32. 

lupitala  eastward;  cf.  lupitalani  eastern. 

t%alamtala  westward;  the  west  portion  of  Oregon. 
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14.  J uxtapositive  case  in  -tana. 

This  terminal  is  frequently  abbreviated  into  -tan,  -ta,  and  occurs  more 
in  pronouns,  postpositions  etc.  than  in  substantives,  being  also  a  verbal 
suffix.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  pronominal  roots  ta  and  na,  both  being 
short  syllables;  -tana  generally  remains  unaccented,  and  has  to  be  rendered 
by  along ,  alongside,  on  the  side  or  sides  of,  beside,  by.  Instead  of  classing 
-tana  as  a  case-suffix,  since  it  does  not  occur  as  a  separate  word,  I  have  set 
it  down  as  a  case-postposition  on  account  of  its  great  analogy  with  -tala. 
As  a  subjective  case  it  occurs  in  mu'ntana  drawers. 

ge'kshtana,  abbr.  ge'kshta  on  this  side  or  part. 
gunitana,  abbr.  gunitan,  gunfta  on  the  opposite  side. 
ktaitana  on  the  side  of  the  stone,  rock. 
m’nalamtana  latchash  close  to  their  lodges,  90,  9. 

Na'wapksh  y&makstan  along  the  north  bank  of  Goose  Lake,  31,  7  and  Note, 
pipglantana  from  opposite  sides,  on  two  sides. 
washitana  beside  the  den,  by  the  excavation. 

COMPOSITE  NOMINAL  INFLECTION. 

Many  of  the  agglutinative  languages  possess  the  faculty  of  forming 
composite  cases  by  using  oblique  cases  as  subjective  cases  and  appending 
to  them  the  other  case-suffixes.  Transformed  in  this  manner,  these  new- 
formed  substantives  can  be  inflected  like  other  nouns.  The  Klamath  lan¬ 
guage  is  able  to  form  composite  inflections  of  this  kind,  in  other  nouns  as 
well  as  in  the  substantive;  but  here  and  there  this  sort  of  inflection  does  not 
go  through  all  cases,  but  is  rather  incomplete.  Some  of  these  binary  case- 
compounds  can  be  used  again  as  subjective  cases,  and  in  this  quality  they 
may  form  ternary  compounds,  which  of  course  do  not  occur  very  fre¬ 
quently,  but  follow  entirely  the  laws  of  this  language.  This  polysyn- 
thetism  in  case-suffixes  seems  quite  extraordinary  to  those  accustomed  to 
languages  with  simple  case-suffixes,  but  it  is  in  no  way  stranger  than  the 
polysynthetism  of  the  verbal  derivational  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Instances 
of  a  quaternary  case-compound  I  have  not  met  with. 
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The  case-endings  traceable  in  the  binary  composite  nominal  inflection 
are  as  follows: 

The  objective  animate  case  in  -ash  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
derivational  suffix  -ash)  connects  with  -tala:  tuhushashtala  toward  the  coot; 
rarely,  if  ever,  with  -tka. 

The  possessive  case  in  -am,  -lam  most  frequently  of  all  turns  into  a 
subjective  case,  and  connects  itself  with  more  case-endings  than  others. 
The  possessive  ending  is  supplanted  by  -ti,  for  -am  could  not  stand  twice 
in  the  same  noun.  When  used  of  persons  and  things,  -am  becomes  con¬ 
nected  with  all  the  purely  locative  case-endings  except  -i. 

The  partitive  case  in  -ti  connects  itself  with  -am,  -tka. 

The  temporal  case  in  -emi  connects  itself  with  -kshi. 

The  inessive  case  in  -i  connects  itself  with  -tala,  -tana. 

The  adessive  case  in  -kshi  is  found  connected  with  -tat,  -^eni,  -na, 
-tala,  -tana. 

The  emphatic  adessive  case  in  -ksaksi  may  append  the  suffix  -na. 

The  locative  cases  in  -%eni,  -tala,  -tana  do  not  append  any  nominal 
endings,  except  derivational  suffixes,  whenever  they  form  adjectives:  na- 
kosh^e'nkni  staying  near  a  river-dam;  tutashtalikshini  one  going  everywhere. 

Specimens  of  the  binary  composite  declensions  will  be  presented  among 
the  inflectional  substantive  paradigms. 

A  few  instances  of  the  ternary  composite  declension  are  as  follows: 
k’mutchapkamkshixe'ni  at ,  toward  the  old  man's  lodge. 
gui^aksha'migshta  (for  -tat)  at  the  time  of  the  annual  exodus ,  148,  19. 
Shastiamksht&la  toward  a  Shasti  Indian's  lodge. 

p’ffintant  tchiwi'shksaksam  above  their  former  camping -place ;  perhaps 
for  -ksaksi  sham ;  cf.,  22,  1. 
wewalekshamksh^e'ni  where  the  old  squaws  live. 


PARADIGMS. 

CONSONANTAL  INFLECTION  OF  SUBSTANTIVE. 


Subjective  case: 


Absolute  form. 
pshish,  psi's  nose. 


Distributive  form. 
pshipshash  each  nose. 
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Objective  case:  pshi'sh  nose.  pshlpshash 

Possessive  case:  pshisham  of  the  nose.  pshipshasham 

Partitive  case:  pshishti  about  the  nose.  pshipshashti 

Instrumental  case :  pshishtka  by,  through  the  nose.  pshipshashtka 

Locative  case:  pshishtatiw,  on,  upon,  from  the  nose,  pslnpshashtat 

Illative  case:  pshish^e^i  at,  toward  the  nose.  pshipshash^^ni 

Transitional  case:  -  -  - 

Temporal  case:  -  -  - 

Inessive  case:  pshishi  (?^  at  the  nose.  pshipshashi(?) 

Adessive  case:  -  -  - 

Emphatic  adessive 

case  •  pshishkshakshi  just  at  the  nose.  pshipshashksaksi 

Diiective  case:  pshishtala  toward  the  nose.  pshipshashtala 

Juxtapositi ve  case:  pshishtana  along  the  nose.  pshipshashtana 

Absolute  form. 


wel^kash  old  squaw. 

welekshash 

weleksham 
wel^kshamti  ) 
welekshti  ) 

wel^kshtka 

weleks^e'ni 

wel^ksamkshi 

wele'ksksaksi 

wel^kshashtala  ) 

wel^kshtala  > 

wel^kshtana 

wewaleksh 

wewalekshash 

wewaleksham 


tuhush  mudhen,  coot. 
tuhush  ) 
tuhushash  ) 
tuhusham 

tuhushti 

tuhushtat 
tuhushtka 
tuhush^eni 
tuhushamksi 
tuhushksdksi 
tuhushashtala  ) 
tuhushtala  ) 
tuhushtana 

Distributive  form. 
tut’hush 
(not  in  use.) 


shaplash  seed-paddle. 
shaplash 

C  shaplashti  (used  also  for 
(  poss.  and  loc.) 

sh&plashtka 

shaplashks&ksi 

shaplashtala 

sh&plashtana 

sh&shaplash,  sassaplash 
sh&shaplash 
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wewalekshti 

wewal^kshamti 


wewal^kshtka 

wewaleksh^e'ni1 

wewalekshamksh^e'ni2 

wewal^ksamkshi 

wewaleksksaksi 

wewaldkshtala 

wa'sh,  wash  excavation. 

w&sh 

washam 

w&shti 

w&shtat 

wAshtka 

w&shna  (!) 
wash%e'ni 

w&shi 

washksaksi 

w&shitala 

w&shitana 

w  A  wash 

wawash 

w&washam 

w&washti 

w&washtat 


(  sdssaplashti  (used  also  for 
(  poss.  and  loc.) 

sassapl&shtka 


Absolute  form. 

sh^llualsh  war. 
shdllualsh 
sh^llualsham 
sh^llualshti 

sh^llualshtat 

sh^llualshtka 


shellualsh%e'ni 

shellualshe'mi 


shellualshgfshi  (Mod.) 
shellualshks&ksi  (Kl.) 


Distributive  form. 

sh^shalualsh 

sh^shalualsh 

sh^shalualsham 

sh^shalualshti 

sh^shalualshat 


sassaplashksdksi 

sassaplashtala 

w&tch  horse. 

w&tch 

w&tcham 

w&tchti 

w^tchtat 

w&tchat 

w&tchatka 

w&tchetka 


watchks&ksi 

w&tchtala 

w&tchtana 

w&watch 

(inflected  like  the  abso¬ 
lute  form,  but  rarely 
used.) 


At  the  place  where  they  became  old  squaws  or  women. 


2At  the  place  where  the  old  squaws  live. 
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wawashtka 
wawashna  (?) 
wawash^e'ni 
wdwashi 

wawashksaksi 

wawashitala 


sh^shalualshtka 


sheshalualsli/  e'  ni 


sheshalualsbgishi  (Mod.) 
sheshalualshksaksi  (Kl.) 


Absolute  form. 


tut  tooth. 

ldk  liair. 

ndp  hand. 

pt^wip  son's  child. 

tut 

l&k 

n^p 

pt^wa 

tiitam 

(ldkam) 

ndpam 

ptewam 

Mkti 

ndpti 

pt^wa 

tutatat ) 

Mktat 

tutat  ) 

n^ptat 

tutatka 

ldkitka 

n^patka 

pt^wa 

ptewam%e'ni 

pt^wamkshi 

tutksaksi 

l&k’ksaksi 

n^pksaksi 

pte-uks4ksi 

tut’tala 

l&ktala 

n^ptala 

n^ptana 

pt^wamtala 

Distributive  form. 


tutat 

lalak 

nenap 

pti%ishap  and  ptept^wip 

tutat 

(not  in  use.) 

nenap 

ptewisha 

pteptewa 

tutatam 

ndnapam 

ptdwisham 

ptept^wara 

nenapti 

ptewisha 

pteptewa 

tutatat 

nenaptat 

tutat’tka 

ne'napatka 

ptewisha 

pteptewa 

ptewisham^e'ni 

pteptewam^e'ni 

ptewishamksbi 

pteptewamkshi 

tutatksaksi 

nenapksaksi 

ptewishks&ksi 

ptepte-uksaksi 

tutat’tala 

ne'naptala 

ptdwishamtala 

pteptdwamtala 

nenaptana 
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VOCALIC  INFLECTION  OF  SUBSTANTIVES. 


Absolute  form. 


ambu,  ampu  water,  kako  bone. 

kta-i,  ktai  rock ,  stone.  Shasti  Shasti  Indian. 

ambu 

kako 

kta-i 

Shastiash 

ampuam 

kako  warn 

ktayam 

Shastiam 

amputi 

kako-uti 

kta-iti,  ktaiti 

Shashtiamti 

ktayatat  \ 

ambutat 

kakowatat 

kta-itat  > 

ktayat  ' 

ambutka 

kakowatka 

ktayatka  ) 

Shastitka 

kta-itka  ) 

ampuxe'ni 

kta-i%e'ni 

Shashtxe'ni1 

S hachfid tyi  Ircji 

Uildbll  bJ  cillllvol 

ampuksaksi 

kakoksaksi 

kta-iksaksi 

ambutala 

kakotala 

ktaftala 

Shastiashtala 

ambutana 

ktaitana 

Distributive  form. 

a-ampu 

kakgo 

ktakti 

tiimi  Sh&sti 

4-ampu 

kakgo 

ktakti 

(plural)  etc. 

4-ampuam 

kakgowam 

ktaktiam 

a-amputi 

kakgo-uti 

a-ambutat 

k&kgowatat 

ktaktitat 

a-ambutka 

kakgowatka 

ktaktiatka 

a-ampu^e'ni 

ktakti^e'ni 

a-ampuksaksi 

kakgoksaksi 

ktaktiksdksi 

a-ambutala 

kakgotala 

ktaktitala 

a-ambutana 


Absolute  form. 


skule,  skiila  lark,  kafla  earth. 


(  watchaga  ) 
(  watch&ka  > 


tfa  large  seed-paddle. 


1  Signifies  “toward  the  Shasti  country”,  or,  when  used  as  a  subjective  case,  it  means  “the 
country  of  the  Shasti.” 
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skule 

kaila  ) 

kaflash  ) 

skulelam 

•kailalam 

kailanti ) 

kailati  ) 

kailatat  ^ 

skuletat 

kaflan t  > 

kailat  ) 

skuletka 

skule^e'ni 

kaila^e'ni 

kailaksi 

skuleksaksi 

kailaksaksi 

skuletala 

kaflatala 

kailatana 

watchaga 
watchagsh 
watchagalam  tfalam 

watch  dg’ti  tiati 

watchagatat  tiatat 

-  tfatka 

watchag/e'ni  - 

watchagksaksi  tiaksdksi 

watchdgtala  tfatala 

— -  tfatana 


Distributive  form. 


skusk’Ie,  shkushkgla  kakaila 

wa-utchaga  tfta 

skusk’le 

(rarely  used.) 

wa-utch&ga  )  (not  used.) 

wd-utchagsh  ) 

skusk’lelam 

wa-utch4galam 

wa-utchag’ti 

skuskTletat 

wa-utchagatat 

skusk’letka 

sku&k’le^e'ni 

wa-utchag^e'ni 

skusk’leksaksi 

wa-utchagksdksi 

skusk’letala 

wa-utchagtala 

IV.  DERIVATION. 

There  is  considerable  analogy  between  the  derivation  of  the  substan¬ 
tive  and  that  of  the  verb,  although  that  of  the  latter  is  more  complex.  In¬ 
deed,  the  most  frequent  of  the  substantive-forming  suffixes  are  also  found 
in  the  nominal  forms  of  the  verb,  like  -ash,  -ish,  the  preterital  formative 
-uish,  and  various  forms  of  the  verb  gi :  -kish  (-gish,  -ksh  etc.).  Four 
principal  modes  of  forming  the  substantive  may  be  set  down,  as  follows: 
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1.  Derivation  from  a  verb  with  all  its  prefixes  and  derivational  suffixes, 
adding  to  it  only  a  substantive -forming  suffix.  Ex.:  latchash  and  latchaksh 
from  latcha. 

2.  Derivation  from  a  noun  through  addition  of  a  substantive-forming 
suffix.  Ex.:  kaflash  from  kaila. 

3.  Derivation  from  a  radical  syllable ,  or  a  thematic  radical ,  through  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  formative  suffix  which  is  not  of  an  exclusively  nominal  nature. 
Ex. :  vun  from  wua,  vua. 

4.  A  verb  becomes  a  substantive  without  any  other  change  save  that  of 
assuming  case-suffixes.  Ex.:  vumf. 

Of  these  different  modes  of  derivation,  the  first  is  the  one  which  forms 
nomina  verbalia,  the  origin  of  which  need  not  be  discussed  here  at  length, 
as  it  would  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  derivation  of  verbs.  Some  of  the 
longest  substantives  belong  to  this  class,  as  hishtilankanke-o'tkish  hoop  as  a 
plaything ;  shuashulaliampkish  watchman.  The  verbs  to  which  these  nouns 
belong  are  either  traceable  in  the  language  as  spoken  at  present,  or,  if  they 
have  disappeared  from  it,  they  can  be  reconstructed  without  difficulty  ;  but 
while  doing  so,  students  should  always  recall  what  is  said  on  page  253  of 
this  Grammar  concerning  the  formation  of  verbs  and  nouns. 

The  second  mode  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  Klamath,  or  in  any 
other  language,  than  the  first.  We  may  classify  under  this  heading  the  sub¬ 
stantives  formed  by  secondary  inflection,  as  watiti  metal ,  from  wati  knife- 
blade;  all  the  names  of  plants  and  trees  in  -am,  -lam,  the  diminutives  in 
-aga,  -ak,  -ga  etc;  also  a  number  of  tribal  and  local  names. 

The  most  primitive  substantives,  as  far  as  their  form  is  concerned,  are 
those  formed  by  mode  No.  3,  and,  but  for  their  case-suffixes,  many  of  them 
could  not  be  discerned  from  verbs  or  other  words  by  their  exterior  shape. 
We  find  among  them  many  nouns  that  end  in  -k,  -1,  -t,  or  in  vowels,  -a,  -a 
(-e),  -i,  -u,  for  which  instances  can  be  seen  in  our  List  of  Suffixes.  They 
are  all  of  a  concrete  signification,  a  circumstance  which  testifies  to  their 
antiquity.  We  may  classify  under  this  heading  also  the  nouns  formed  by 
abbreviation  of  some  verbal  basis,  unless  we  choose  to  make  a  special  class 
of  these.  Ex. :  kii'k  male  organ,  from  k^ka ;  ktch&k  mother  of  pearl  shell ,  from 

ktcMlk,  ktchal%a ;  shkd  gray  hawk,  from  sk^dsliatko ;  ske'l  marten,  from 
32 
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skcl%a  to  become  dusky ;  shle'dsh  wild  hemp ,  from  shldds^a ;  stap  flint-stone , 
from  stapka ;  tchak  service  tree ,  from  tchaggaya. 

The  substantives  formed  according  to  mode  JSfo.  4,  which  cannot  prop¬ 
erly  be  called  derivation,  owe  their  existence  to  an  apocope  mainly  due  to 
careless  pronunciation,  and  they  have  a  parallel  in  the  particles  which  are 
used  as  verbs,  page  457.  In  many  instances  the  form  in  -sh  exists  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  abbreviated  form.  Examples  are  as  follows :  gfnshka 
slope ,  fl’hka  scraper  of  stone ,  iwala  top  or  end ,  fsha  funeral ,  kinyatp’na  angle , 
comer ,  ndwisht  remains ,  pala  and  p&lash  liver,  pata  dry  season  (patash  is 
spleen ,  milt),  sk6,  skoa  and  sko'sh  spring  season ,  vumi  and  vurmsh  cache. 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  ABSTRACT  AND  CONCRETE  NOUNS. 

All  substantives  are  either  abstract  or  concrete  in  their  signification, 
and  abstract  nouns  are  all  derived  from  concrete  terms  of  verbal  or  nominal 
origin.  No  language  is  devoid  of  abstract  nouns,  but  in  the  languages  of 
primitive  nations  there  is  a  perceptible  scarcity  of  them  when  compared 
with  their  plenty  in  languages  of  mentally-developed  populations.  Many 
primitive  peoples  prefer  to  express  abstractions  by  the  verb  and  adjective 
rather  than  by  the  substantive :  in  the  lexical  and  morphological  portion  of 
their  grammar  the  tendency  toward  specializing  prevails  over  that  of  using 
purely  abstract  forms.  Our  intention  is  to  speak  with  precision,  that  of  the 
Indian  to  speak  graphically;  the  Indian  individualizes,  while  we  classify;  he 
often  expresses  by  circumlocution  an  abstraction  which  we  express  by  one 
single  term.  But  the  power  of  abstraction  varies  greatly  in  degree  among 
the  different  tribes  or  nations  of  uncivilized  races  in  both  hemispheres. 

1.  Abstract  substantives. 

What  is  said  above  is  well  exemplified  by  some  characteristics  of  the 
Klamath  language  of  Oregon.  The  idea  contained  in  many  of  our  moro 
abstract  substantives  cannot  be  expressed  substantively,  but  can  be  expressed 
by  verbs,  adjectives,  or  adverbs.  That  language  possesses  no  terms  for  time , 
hope ,  health,  haste,  friendship ,  justice ,  thanks,  thankfulness ,  greediness ,  vindic¬ 
tiveness,  vision,  feeling ,  intellect,  sense,  learning,  manner.  These  are,  however, 
rendered  with  accuracy  by  some  finite  verb,  or  an  adjective  or  adverb,  so 
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that  no  doubt  can  arise  about  their  correct  rendering.  Thus  time  is  expressed 
implicitly  by  klikuga  nu  I  have  no  time ,  and  a  host  of  other  expressions  to 
be  found  in  the  English-Klamath  part  of  the  Dictionary;  health  is  expressed 
by  tidsli  nu  hushlta  I  am  in  good  health;  haste  by  hurried ,  hurriedly  or 
to  be  in  a  hurry.  The  sensitive,  moral  faculties  or  feelings  of  man  are  all 
expressed  by  steinash  heart ,  his  perceptive  and  intellectual  powers  by  hush- 
kanksh  thought ,  mind,  or  by  tidsli  shepelpelatko,  shayuaksh  sagacious.  For 
soul  and  life  there  is  but  one  term  here  and  in  many  other  Indian  tongues: 
breath  (hukish)  like  Latin  spiritus,  from  spirare  “to  breathe.”  Friendship 
would  be  expressed  by  to  be  friendly ,  to  be  or  become  friends.  Absence  and 
presence  are  rendered  by  the  pronouns  keliak  or  ne'g,  Mod.  na'g,  absent , 
keku  the  one  standing  before  me  or  you ,  l&ki  to  be  gone ,  etc.  Our  idea  of  sub¬ 
stance  can  be  expressed  by  tua  something,  by  the  verbs  gi,  wa  to  exist,  or  by 
special  terms  for  each  substance,  as  enumerated  in  Dictionary,  page  671. 
Color  has  to  be  replaced  by  the  adjectival  name  of  the  color  referred  to,  as 
the  language  has  no  other  substantive  but  shneluash,  which  means  dye- 
stuff,  coloring  matter. 

The  abstractions  which  this  language  can  readily  express  are  mainly 
of  that  kind  which  we  call  sensations,  and  form  the  nearest  approach  to 
concrete  terms.  Thus  we  have: 


hashtaksh  perforation. 
kpapshash  taste  (of  tongue), 
ktchalshkash  splendor. 
lushlushlish  warmth. 
nd^tchkish  blushing,  shame. 
netnol^ish  government. 
nd-ulaksh  law,  rule,  sway. 


shalatchgualash  junction. 
shenolakuish  promise. 
tumenash  noise. 
tia'mish  hunger. 
tchmu'ksh  obscurity. 
t%ut%ash  ill-omen. 
wdtish  laughter. 


Many  English  abstract  terms  have  to  be  expressed  in  Klamath  by  adjec¬ 
tives  or  verbal  adjectives,  which  then  assume  the  function  of  substantives: 

aishishtclii  beautiful  and  personal  beauty. 

ydmkamptch  lazy  and  laziness. 

katagsh  cold,  chilly,  and  low  temperature ,  frost. 

Mpoksh  hot  and  heat ,  fever. 
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litchlitchli  powerful  and  power,  strength. 
nkillitko  powerful ,  strong  and  power ,  strength. 

It  appears  from  what  precedes  that  wherever  abstract  terms  are  ren¬ 
dered  in  substantive  form,  as  nomina  actionis,  they  are  formed  by  the  ending 
-sh,  -s;  when  rendered  in  adjectival  form,  either  by  the  terminals  -li,  -tko, 
or  by  -ptchi  and  its  abbreviations. 

2.  Concrete  substantives. 

Generic  nouns,  or  nomina  appellativa,  is  the  name  given  to  substantives 
comprehending  all  the  species  or  kinds  of  one  class  or  family  of  animate 
or  inanimate  objects.  In  regard  to  their  origin,  we  can  establish  two  sorts 
of  generic  nouns:  One  class,  generally  traceable  to  a  verbal  origin,  became 
restricted  from  a  more  comprehensive  to  a  more  specific  meaning,  like 
English  bird,  which  originally  meant  brood,  the  young  of  any  animal;  the 
second  class  includes  terms  which  formerly  stood  for  certain  definite  objects 
or  natural  species,  but  afterward  advanced  to  a  wider  signification,  like 
English  butterfly.  In  Klamath,  nouns  of  this  second  class  are  more  frequent. 

hishuaksh,  in  Mod.  hishuatch^ash  husband,  then  male,  man ;  originally 
“one  who  associates,  consorts  with.” 
iwam  berry,  juice-berry ;  originally  “whortleberry.” 
ktchak  marine  and  fresh-water  shell;  originally  “mother-of-pearl  shell.” 
stina'sh  lodge,  house ;  originally  lodge  made  of  bent  willow-rods,  which 
signification  it  retains  in  the  northern  dialect. 
wamSnaksh  snake  in  Kl.,  really  applies  only  to  the  black  spotted  snake , 
the  most  frequent  snake-species  in  certain  localities, 
wel^kash  female ,  woman  in  Mod.;  originally  “old  woman.” 
wishink,  often  used  in  Kl.  for  snake;  real  signification  “garter-snake.” 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  specifying  tendency  of  the  Klamath  language 
that  many  generic  terms  occurring  in  European  languages  find  no  equiva¬ 
lents  in  it.  There  is,  e.  g.,  no  generic  term  for  fox ,  squirrel,  butterfly,  and 
frog,  but  each  species  has  its  own  name.  For  bird  a  distinction  is  made 
between  forest-birds,  tchikass,  and  aquatic  birds,  ma'makli,  which  are  called 
after  their  color  mixed  from  blue  and  gray;  but  kia'm  is  a  truly  generic 
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term  for  Jish.  No  real  term  exists  for  animal ,  quadruped ,  and  plant  Trees 
are  called  anku  by  Modocs  and  Klamath  Lakes,  ko'sh  by  Klamath  Lakes 
(really  “pitch  pine”);  shrubs  are  anku  also;  weeds ,  and  other  plants  growing 
near  the  soil,  tchelash,  “stalk”;  all  the  grasses  tch^lash,  and  kshu'n  “what 
is  carried  on  the  arms.”  Various  terms  are  used  to  describe  fruits  by  their 
form:  twain,  lbiika,  lutish,  utisli,  etc.  Generic  terms  exist  for  mountain , 
river ,  and  plain ,  but  none  for  our  term  valley.  Cf.  also  the  Table  on  page 
145  (Texts). 

The  collective  nouns  of  this  language  present  nothing  of  special  interest, 
neither  are  they  formed  by  any  special  mode  of  derivation,  except  those 
exhibiting  the  adjectival  suffix  -ni:  “referring  to”,  or  “all  that  kind  of”, 
mentioned  elsewhere.  This  suffix  reduplicates  as  -nini,  and  is  a  specimen 
of  the  brevity  of  expression  so  often  met  with  in  this  language. 

Diminutive  nouns  are  derived  from  other  nouns  by  the  special  suffix 
-aga,  which  appears  under  varying  forms,  and  in  a  restricted  number  of 
substantives  is  found  duplicated:  vunakaga  little  son f  -ia  is  possibly  an¬ 
other  diminutive  suffix.  No  special  suffix  forms  exist  for  the  formation  of 
augmentative ,  intensive ,  or  enhancive  substantives. 

3.  The  names  of  persons  and  personified  beings. 

These  are  not  sex-denoting,  and  if  sex  must  be  pointed  out,  it  is  done 
by  adding  the  terms  for  man ,  boy,  woman ,  girl,  etc.  Neither  is  the  gender 
marked  in  the  pronoun  by  special  pronouns,  and  Klamath  has  this  feature 
in  common  with  many  other  North  American  languages.  In  regard  to  deri¬ 
vation  several  classes  may  be  distinguished,  some  of  which  possess  special 
suffixes. 

a.  Substantives  naming  a  person  as  engaged  in  some  act  at  the  time 
being:  nomina  agentis.  Derived  from  verbs  by  means  of  -sh,  sometimes  by 
-ank,  -an,  and  standing  in  the  absolute,  unreduplicated  form. 

b.  Substantives  naming  a  person  represented  as  the  performer  of  an 
action,  generally  of  a  repeated  or  habitual  action :  nomina  actoris.  Derived 
from  verbs  by  -ash,  -ish,  -dtkish.  Nomina  agentis,  when  changing  from  the 
absolute  to  the  distributive  or  reduplicated  form,  become  nomina  actoris. 

1  Other  instances  of  substantives  with  duplicate  diminutive  endings  are  pafshkaga  little  cloud , 
an  nkashkiaga  bellg,  if  this  stands  for  nkashka-£ga,  transformed  by  vocalic  dissimilation. 
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c.  Substantives  indicative  of  provenience,  nativity,  tribal  descent,  or 
origin  of  persons  or  personified  beings:  nomina  gentilitia.  They  are  origi¬ 
nally  and  simultaneously  adjectives,  with  the  endings  -kish,  -kni,  and 
-wash. 

d.  Substantives  expressing  the  degrees  of  relationship  by  blood  or 
marriage,  in  the  descending  and  in  the  ascending  line:  nomina  affinitatis 
Formed  by  the  prefix  p-  and  by  the  suffix  -p  (-ap,  -ip),  a  few  by  -sh;  they 
exhibit  two  modes  of  forming  the  distributive  or  plural  number.  They  are 
in  fact  verbs ,  and  this  explains  it  why  in  some  of  the  oblique  cases  they  are 
not  inflected ;  only  the  subjective,  the  possessive  and  the  postpositional  cases 
have  the  case-suffixes  of  substantives. 

e.  Proper  names  of  persons,  male  and  female:  nomina  propria.  No 
special  mode  of  derivation  exists  for  deriving  these  names  from  their  pa¬ 
rents’  or  some  other  appellation,  though  the  name  of  the  father  is  placed 
after  that  of  the  child  (e.  g.,  Wawaliks=Skai'titko)  in  exceptional  cases. 
Mixed-blood  descent  is  indicated  by  tx&lamni  half,  or  by  the  suffix  -aga. 
Steamboat  Frank  was  called  so  after  his  mother,  and  the  children  usually 
get  no  names  before  they  are  able  to  speak.  Many  male  Indians  have 
more  than  one  name — one  given  in  early  years,  the  others  referring  to  their 
occupation  or  to  some  other  circumstance.  The  personal  names  of  the  two 
tribes  often  depict  the  bodily  qualities  of  their  owners  very  drastically,  and 
would  make  an  interesting  subject  for  a  separate  treatise.  Some  of  them 
are  diminutives,  others  binary  and  ternary  compounds  or  embodying  whole 
phrases,  and  a  few  are  borrowed  from  languages  foreign  to  Klamath. 

4.  The  fiames  of  animals. 

Though  often  difficult  to  trace  to  their  true  origin,  these  are  frequently 
nomina  agentis,  as  ndiikish,  a  species  of  hawk,  from  nduka  to  hit;  or  they 
are  nomina  actoris ,  and  then  are  often  formed  by  distributive  reduplication,  as 
m u ndna=tatam n u i sh  a  mole-species,  from  tamSnu.  The  numerous  onomato¬ 
poeic  forms  which  occur  in  so  many  bird-names,  as  tuktukuash,  waiwash, 
may  be  classed  as  nomina  actoris  also.  Butterflies  are  mostly  called  by 
reduplicative  names,  as  kepkap,  walwil^kash,  wdkwak,  from  the  motion  or 
position  of  their  wings,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  majority  of  lan- 
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guages  the  names  for  these  insects  are  formed  by  reduplication.  Names  of 
some  burrowing  animals  are  formed  with  initial  mil-  (cf.  miina  deep  down): 
niui  woodchuck,  miikuaga  field-mouse ,  md-ue  mole ,  mu'nk  generic  term  for 
mice  and  the  other  smallest  quadrupeds.  The  suffix  -aga,  -ak  designates 
the  young  of  animals,  but  often  applies  to  specific  animals  on  account  of 
their  diminutive  size:  washla-dga,  wal%atchaga,  watch&ga,  etc. 

Male  animals  are  distinguished  from  female  animals  by  a  separate  term 
indicating  their  sex,  which  is  placed  before  or  after  the  animal’s  name,  and 
hence  must  be  regarded  as  an  attribute,  not  as  an  adjective  Male  is  laid; 
male  dog ,  laki  watsaga;  male  dog  pup,  l&kiag  watsaga;  male  horse ,  laid  wats; 
male  deer,  laid  wi’hle;  young  male  deer,  laki  aga  wi’hle  or  wl’hlag  lakiag;  male 
eagle,  laki  yau^al.  For  the  female  two  terms  are  in  use,  one  of  which,  ndsllo, 
is  applied  to  the  domesticated  quadrupeds  only:  female  horse ,  or  mare ,  ndsllo 
wats;  female  dog,  ndsllo  w&tsag;  female  puppy ,  ndslluag  w&tsag.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  either  names  of  birds  or  of  wild  quadrupeds:  female  cat ,  ngulo, 
kulo  pushish;  female  deer,  ngiilo  wi’hle;  female  eagle,  ktilo  yau^al;  female  black 
bear,  wita'm  kulo;  her  young ,  wita'm  ktiluak;  shai^lsh  gulu  (cf.  163;  16); 
female  lizard,  kla  kulu;  the  female  kals-bird,  kdlsain  kulo;  female  wolf,  ka'- 
utchish  gulu.  We  also  find,  in  163,  9:  ku-e  weffikash  the  old  female  frog  or 
toad,  and  tikaga  for  the  male  of  the  mountain  quail,  q.  v. 

There  are  very  few  animals  whose  males  have  a  name  differing  from 
the  females.  The  female  of  the  shk£-hawk  is  called  spu'm,  and  the  term 
Sh&shapsh,  Sh&shapamtch  applies  chiefly  to  the  female  Grizzly  Bear  with 
her  two  young  in  mythologic  stories,  and  not  to  the  male.  Compare,  also, 
the  terms  for  ox,  steer,  cow . 

The  terms  young ,  cub,  pup,  brood  are  rendered  either  by  w^ash  offspring, 
w^ka  (for  wd-aga)  little  offspring,  or  by  appending  the  diminutive  suffix  -aga 
(-ak,  -ka  etc.)  to  the  name  of  the  animal.  In  a  few  instances  the  young 
has  another  name  than  the  parent  animal:  colt  is  t%4-ush,  not  watehaga,  for 
this  means  dog ;  wl’hlaga  stands  for  young  antelope,  instead  of  tchewaga,  and 
in  fact  means  young  deer,  young  fawn ;  cf.  wl’hla  m  Dictionary,  page  485. 
T&walsh  young  quadruped  refers  to  certain  animals  only:  vunam  tawalsh  elk 
one  year  old.  When  the  offspring  of  animals  is  referred  to  whose  names  end 
in  -aga  (cf.  above,  this  page),  an  adjective  for  little  (ndshdkaui,  kitchkdni)  is 
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placed  before  the  name.  Leledshi  and  its  diminutive  leledshiaga  refer  to 
the  young  of  mammals  only.  Cf.  lilhanksh,  in  Dictionary. 

To  the  names  of  personified  animals,  occurring  in  the  mythic  stories  of 
the  two  tribes,  is  appended  the  adjective  dmtchiksh,  abbr.  -amtch,  -amts,  old , 
ancient ,  bygone.  In  the  conjurer’s  song-lines,  in  which  the  same  animals  are 
frequently  mentioned,  I  have  not  met  with  this  adjective. 

Certain  animals  are  known  to  these  Indians  under  two  or  several 
names;  one  of  them  is  the  usual  one,  the  others  are  mere  predicates  or 
epithets  referring  to  individual  peculiarities  of  the  species.  This  sort  of 
polyonymy  recalls  the  fifteen  names  for  the  ‘elephant  and  the  twenty  appel¬ 
lations  for  the  sun  formerly  in  use  in  Sanskrit  literature;  also  familiar  terms 
of  European  languages,  like  Master  Bruin  for  bear,  Reginhart,  renard  for 
fox,  Isengrim  for  wolf,  Raminagrobis  (French)  for  cat,  etc.  Terms  of  this 
description,  which  I  have  found  to  exist  in  Klamath,  are  all  more  or  less 
mythological,  as  follows: 

luk  grizzly  bear :  Sh&shaph,  Sh&shapamtch,  Lukamtch;  lukaga  grizzly 
bear  cub :  shasMpka. 

wanaka  little  silver  fox:  mbaubawash  (the  “howler"),  kenkatilatuash, 
kenkapshla'li,  ndunddtatuash. 

tigg&ga  quail:  tak&ga. 

yau^al  white-headed  eagle :  shku'shki. 

With  these  we  may  fitly  compare  pshe-utfwash,  the  archaic  term  for 
mfiklaks  people ,  human  beings ,  which  occurs  in  mythic  stories  only. 

5.  The  names  of  plants. 

Trees,  shrubs,  grasses,  and  all  vegetal  growths  bearing  edible  fruit  or 
berries,  are  very  generally  named  after  their  products,  and  the  names  are 
derived  from  them  through  the  suffix  of  the  possessive  case:  -am,  -lam. 
The  noun  to  be  supplied  after  this  suffix,  to  make  the  phrase  complete, 
finku,  tkap,  tclndash,  is,  except  in  a  few  cases,  elliptically  omitted,  so  : 
kpdkam  gooseberry  bush,  for  kpokam  anku,  kp<5k  being  the  gooseberry 
Even  the  white  oak,  hudshnam,  is  called  after  its  acorn ,  hudsha. 
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Terms  deviating  from  this  rule  are,  e.  g.,  ko'sh  pitch-pine  tree ,  which  is 
not  named  after  its  fruit,  kta'lo  pine-nut}  though  this  is  eaten  by  the  Indians. 
W6kash,  nu't,  nu'tak,  designate  the  plants  as  well  as  their  seed.  Wele'li 
barberry  bush  does  not  show  the  ending  -am.  Edible  bulbs,  roots,  etc.,  gen¬ 
erally  exhibit  some  other  ending  than  -am,  -lam,  and  even  -ash,  -ish  is  not 
very  common  among  them.  Cf.  Texts,  pp.  146-149. 

Among  the  terms  in  -am,  iwam  designates  the  whortleberry  as  well  as 
the  bush  upon  which  it  grows,  and  ffi-usham,  distr.  leffi-usham,  does  not 
designate  a  plant,  but  a  flower ,  blossom. 

Vegetal  growths  not  producing  edible  fruits,  berries,  or  seeds  have 
names  formed  by  a  great  variety  of  suffixes  from  nouns  or  verbs ;  cf.  gulk- 
maks,  kenawat,  n^wal,  skawanksh,  shle'dsh,  vulalksh,  etc. 

6.  The  names  of  inanimate  objects. 

These  are  difficult  to  classify  as  to  their  derivation,  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  affixes  occurring  in  their  formation.  Therefore  the  list 
below  attempts  to  give  only  indications  for  the  classification  of  some  of 
their  number. 

a.  Nouns  expressing  the  name  of  the  material  or  substance  from  which 
an  object  is  manufactured,  or  of  which  it  consists,  are  often  formed  by  the 
partitive  suffix  -ti,  q.  v. 

b.  Nouns  indicating  the  tool  or  instrument  by  which  something  is  man¬ 
ufactured  or  performed  are  formed  by  appending  -o'tkish  (-utkish,  -u'tch) 
or  -kish,  q.  v. 

c.  Parts  of  the  human  and  animal  body  are  formed  chiefly  by  means 
of  the  suffixes  -ash  (-atch),  -p,  -u  (-o). 

d.  Topographic  nouns — viz.,  terms  for  rivers,  hills,  prairies,  woods,  dis¬ 
tricts,  sites,  lakes,  settlements,  towns,  etc. — are  formed  by  -sh  (-ash,  -ish) 
and  -kish,  -l%ish ;  proper  names  of  places,  sites,  hills,  etc.,  by  -kshi,  -%e'ni, 
-na,  -i  and  other  suffixes.  Yaina  mountain  is  an  instance  of  a  noun  origin¬ 
ally  formed  by  the  suffix  -na,  and  inflected  through  all  cases. 

THE  ADJECTIVE. 

The  attributive  relation  in  the  sentence  is  indicated  by  the  adjective 
more  than  by  any  other  part  of  man’s  speech.  Adjectives  may  be  divided 
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into  numeral,  indefinite  or  pronominal,  verbal  adjectives,  and  into  adjec¬ 
tives  designating  quality.  Only  the  two  latter  classes  will  be  considered 
under  this  head;  the  indefinite  will  be  treated  under  “Pronoun”,  and  the 
numeral  adjective  under  a  separate  heading,  since  numerals  are  used  not 
only  as  adjectives,  but  also  as  adverbs. 

Adjectives  qualify  substantives  in  a  similar  manner  as  adverbs  qualify 
verbs.  In  the  language  of  which  we  treat  the  adjectival  inflection  is  not 
so  multiform  and  elaborate  as  that  of  the  substantive  noun,  though  this  does 
not  impair  the  clearness  of  sentences.  The  suffixes  -na,  -i,  -e'mi  do  not 
appear  in  the  inflection  of  the  adjective,  and  it  also  lacks  special  grammatic 
forms  to  indicate  gradation. 

I.  GENDER. 

Gender,  animate  and  inanimate,  is  not  distinguished  in  the  adjective, 
for  its  principal  distinctive  mark,  the  objective  case,  does  not  differ  in  its 
suffix  -sh,  as  the  following  sentences  will  show : 

munish  wash  mush  shiuga  sha  they  hill  a  large  ox;  cf.  42,  2 ;  112,  21. 

atinsh  ko'sli  guka  huk  he  climbed  a  tall  pine  tree. 

watsag  miYmSnish  wawakash  gitk  fox-hound ,  lit.  “dog  having  long  ears.” 

yananish  pil  mA-i  pan  they  eat  only  the  lower  (part  of  the)  tule  reed. 

pAlpalish  (or  pAlpalsh)  shlApsh  gitko  having  a  white  flower. 

litchlitehlish  steinash  gitko  strong -hearted. 

If  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  two  genders,  the  above  adjec¬ 
tives  would,  except  in  the  first  example,  appear  with  the  suffix  -ni,  -li.  But 
another  suffix,  appearing  in  this  and  in  other  cases,  is  -a:  tuma  tuA  gitko 
possessing  many  things.  It  will  be  considered  further  on. 

II.  ABSOLUTE  AND  DISTRIBUTIVE  FORM. 

The  distributive  form  derives  itself  in  the  same  manner  from  the  abso¬ 
lute  as  in  the  substantive  and  the  verb.  It  is  applied  in  the  same  manner 
and  inflected  by  the  same  case-suffixes  and  case-postpositions  as  the  abso¬ 
lute  is,  under  stated  restrictions.  Whenever  reduplication  occurs,  it  may 
occur  in  the  noun  and  in  the  adjective,  or  only  in  one  of  the  two;  in  the 
latter  case,  it  is  usually  the  adjective  which  assumes  the  distributive  form. 
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Even  among  the  enclitic,  unaccented  adjectives  there  are  some  that  will 
assume  the  distributive  form;  they  resume  their  accentuation  whenever 
they  become  joined  to  a  noun  showing  this  grammatic  form. 

lu'k  pupashpush=tkani  (gi)  the  seeds  are  blackish ,  146,  3. 

keladsh  mamatchma'tchli  lalkaya  the  keladsh-berries  grow  blue ,  146,  9. 

III.  INFLECTION  FOE  CASE. 

The  adjective  inflects  for  case  in  a  shape  not  very  different  from  that 
of  the  substantive,  and  in  both  we  find  forms  of  the  simple  and  of  the  com¬ 
posite  declension.  Some  of  the  cases  do  not  occur  in  every  substantive, 
and  still  less  so  in  every  adjective;  the  paradigms  will  clearly  show  this. 
The  linguistic  principle  effecting  alterations  like  these  is  that  of  agglutination. 

Klamath  has  a  double  inflection  of  the  adjectives  in  -ni,  which  may  be 
compared  in  some  respects  to  the  one  observed  in  German.  Of  this  double 
inflection  the  shorter  one  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  longer,  showing  the  syl¬ 
lable  -an-  or  -en-  before  the  case-suffix,  and  both  are  used  almost  indiscrim¬ 
inately,  although  the  longer  one  is  more  expressive.  The  adjective,  when 
used  predicatively,  does  not  differ  from  the  one  used  attributively,  except 
sometimes  by  the  position  in  the  sentence,  and  in  our  texts  the  use  of  the 
adjective  in  either  quality  is  rather  frequent.  The  following  examples  will 
show  the  position  of  adjectives  used  predicatively : 

p’gfshap  t’shfshap  ketchkanidnash  o'  gisht  wdngga  (Mod.)  mother  (and) 
father  died  when  he  was  young ,  55,  20. 

na'sh  shufsh  sayuaks  hu'mtcha  k&lak  a  song  having  pointed  him  out  as 
relapsed;  lit.  “one  song  having  discovered  that  he  is  of  the  kind 
called  relapsed”,  72,  3. 

y&mnashptchi  lu'loks  Afshisham,  Wan&kalam  kaka'kli  lu'loks  the  fire  of 
Aishish  iv as  purple-blue,  that  of  Silver  Fox  was  yellow ,  99,  3. 

lap  shulshesh  mu'meni,  s%utash  tchish  lapi  ndshekane  of  gaming  sticks 
there  are  two  thick  ones ,  of  skin-covered  sticks  two  slender  ones ,  79,  2. 

Not  in  every  instance  does  the  principle  of  agglutination  unite  the 
adjective  closer  to  the  substantive  than  the  English  lanp-uage  does;  but 
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when  this  occurs  one  or  the  other  loses  its  case-sign,  and  in  a  few  instances 
both  will  lose  theirs. 

A. — Both  nouns  retain  their  suffixes  in  the  following  instances  : 
K’la-ush&lpkash  Yaina-aga-gishi  at  the  Sand-covered  Hill ,  43,  12;  cf.  5G,  4. 
kedsha  ntchekayant  kshu'nat  it  grows  on  small  grasses,  148,  5. 
luk  shewana  shaplashti  stayanti  to  give  away  seeds  from  a  fall  seed- 
paddle. 

nulidsha  ko-idshantala  kailatala  ka-ilp&kshtala  I  am  descending  to  the 
wretched ,  the  burning  land,  173;  2. 

ndanne'ntch  w^wanshish  ydmnash  shdwana  to  three  (of  his)  wives  he 
gave  necklaces,  96,  9. 

k&-i  gitanish  amputi  biinui!  do  not  drink  of  this  water ! 
puka  a  sha  ktayatat  kelpokshtat  they  roast  them  with  heated  stones, 
148,  16.  17.  Cf.  90,  18. 

— The  preceding  term,  which  is  usually  the  adjective,  retains  the 
suffix,  while  the  term  standing  last  loses  or  abbreviates  it: 
tidshant&la  kaila  into  a  good  country,  39,  2.  40,  15. 
sketigshta  vusho  shim  he  shot  (him)  in  the  left  hr  east,  42,  10. 
ka-i  pupashpu  shlish  gushu  luela  they  do  not  kill  black  hogs,  128,  2. 

C. — The  term  standing  second  retains  its  case-mark,  while  the  one 
standing  first  loses  or  abbreviates  it  through  attraction: 

ge-upgan  mu  ni  ^-uslitat  running  into  the  great  lake,  viz.,  “the  sea”, 
127,  14. 

kfnkan’  smo'k  gi'tk  they  have  a  spare  heard,  90,  5 ;  cf.  90.  17. 

unipni  waftash  during  four  days ,  75,  14;  cf.  88,  4. 

genta  kiiilatat  about  this  world,  94,  2. 

palpabtchiTleksh  gftko  person  having  a  white  skin ,  55,  4. 

pal  pal  i  wats&tka  upon  a  white  horse,  183;  22. 

muni  lakiash  ne&sht  gi  to  agree  with  the  great  ruler,  40,  9. 

Truncated  case-endings  occur  more  frequently  in  the  adjective  than  in 
the  substantive.  1  his  abbreviated  form  is  a  consequence  of  agglutination 
to  other  terms  to  which  they  become  intimately  joined,  and  adjectives  show¬ 
ing  this  form  may  be  joined  to  substantives  with  an  apocopated  form  or  with 
a  full  form.  Substantives  joined  to  adjectives  or  numerals  do  not  always 
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show  the  same  case-suffixes  as  these,  so  that,  e.  g.,  -tala  in  the  noun  need  not 
correspond  to  -tala  in  the  adjective,  but  just  as  well  to  -sh,  -nt,  -a.  The  most 
frequent  of  these  adnominal  suffix-abbreviations  are  -a  (-a)  and  -nt  (-nta,  -ta). 

-a  (pronounced  short)  occurs  in  some  oblique  cases  of  the  adjectives  in 
-ptchi,  -mtchi,  -tchi,  in  some  adjectives  like  tidshi  good ,  ku-idshi  bad ,  and  in 
the  numerals.  We  have  also  found  this  terminal  in  the  substantives  ending 
in  -p  (-ap,  -ip). 

-nt,  case -suffix  abbreviated  from  -tat,  -ta,  the  locative -case  terminal, 
and  subsequently  nasalized.  The  same  nasalizing  process  is  observed  in 
-ntka  for  -tka,  and  in  -nti  for  -ti.  It  is  frequently  used  as  an  adjectival  suffix 
whenever  the  substantive  belonging  to  it  stands  in  one  of  the  locative  cases. 
It  also  appears  as  -anta,  -ant,  -ta,  the  latter  occurring  oftener  in  the  south¬ 
ern  than  in  the  northern  dialect. 

The  inflection  of  the  adjective  is  effected  by  case-suffixes  only.  When 
in  the  composite  inflection  a  substantive  assumes  a  case-suffix  to  which  a 
case-postposition  is  added,  its  adjective-attribute  shows  the  same  case-suffix 
without  any  case-postposition,  sometimes  another;  cf.  Numeral, 
atiya'nam  wel^kshamkshi  at  the  tall  old  squaw's  lodge. 
atiya'n’sh  wel^kshashtala  toward  the  tall  old  squaw. 

To  render  the  study  of  these  correspondencies  between  the  inflected 
adjective,  numeral  and  substantive  easier,  I  have  laid  them  down  in  tabular 
form  as  follows,  in  the  order  of  their  frequency: 


Terminals  of  substantive :  Terminals  of  adjective : 

correspond  to : 


-ash  and  obj.  case  without  suffix 
-am  (-lam) 

-ti,  -at 
—tat,  —at 
-tka,  -tk 
-%eni,  -am%eni 
-e'mi 
-amkshi 
-ksaksi 
-tala 


-sh  (-ash,  -ish),  -a,  -anta,  -ant,  ta. 
-am  (-lam),  -nti. 

-nta  (-nt),  -ntka,  -nti,  -sh  (-ash,  -ish). 
-nta  (-ant,  -nt),  -ntka,  -tat,  -sh. 
-ntka,  -ntk,  -tk. 

-sh,  -nt,  -a-,  am  (-lam). 

-ntka,  -ntk,  -tk. 

-am  (-lam),  -a. 

-sh,  -nt,  -a. 

-sh,  -nt,  -a. 
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Some  rules  bearing  upon  the  mechanical  part  of  the  adjectival  declen¬ 
sion  are  as  follows: 

1.  Adjectives ,  numerals ,  and  indefinite  pronouns  in  -ni  show  a  double 
inflection;  one  of  these  inserts  the  syllable  -an-,  -en-  between  the  stem  and 
the  case-suffixes,  while  the  other  inflects  the  word  without  this  insertion. 
Examples  of  this  are: 

ketchkani  small,  young ;  obj.  ketchkanffinash  and  ke'tchkan’sh. 

lapukni  (abbr.  lapuk)  both;  obj.  lapukeffiash  and  lapuksh. 

muni  large,  great;  obj.  muya'nash  (for  munienash),  munish,  muatch. 

ndani,  ndanni  three;  obj.  ndamffinash  and  ndanash. 

nan uk  (for  nanukni)  all,  whole;  obj.  nanuk^nash  and  nanuk. 

tunc'pni  five;  obj.  tunepa'nash  and  tunipa. 

The  longer  form  may  stand  without  any  substantive  accompanying  it; 
cf.  hiinki&sh  tunepa'nash  five  of  them,  44,  2.  The  short  form  exists  beside 
the  longer  one,  and  has  apparently  been  formed  from  the  latter  by  con¬ 
traction.  The  word  atini  long,  tall  forms  atffinash  and  atiydnash,  the  -y- 
being  inserted  only  for  euphony,  and  so  with  others  ending  in  -ini. 

2.  Adjectives  in  -kni  usually  drop  the  -n-  in  the  oblique  cases.  These 
are  formed  as  if  the  adjective  ended  in  -gish,  -kish,  and  this  suffix  also 
appears  in  the  subjective  case  of  many  of  their  number. 

E-ukshikni,  obj.  case  E-ukshikishash. 

Mo'dokni  and  Mo'dokish,  poss.  case  Modokisham. 

Walamskni  and  Walamskish,  obj.  case  Walamskfshash. 

3.  Verbal  adjectives  (and  participles )  in  - tko ,  -ntko.  For  the  formation 
of  their  oblique  cases,  cf.  -tko  in  “List  of  Suffixes”  and  “Verbal  Inflection.” 

Before  we  pass  over  to  the  paradigms,  it  will  be  of  use  to  observe  a  few 
other  examples,  largely  taken  from  our  Texts,  to  illustrate  further  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  rules  established  upon  the  preceding  pages,  under  A,  B,  C.  They 
are  arranged  after  the  cases  observed  in  the  substantive,  commencing  with 
the  objective  case,  and  include  adjectives  and  pronouns. 

ka'liant  washash  in  the  absence  of  the  prairie-wolf  105,  3. 
mu  nki'llipsh  (for  nkillipkash)  ti'wish  the  quickly -rushing  waters ,  94,  5. 
ge'mpteha  m aklakshash  persons  of  that  description ;  cf.  186;  54. 
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k6-idsha  sku'ksh  a  wicked  spirit ,  127,  13. 

palpalish  shil  k’hi'ulexan  hoisting  a  white  flag ,  14,  2. 

tuma  nanuktuan  gishaltko  rich  in  all  kinds  of  property. 

liwatkal  shnulashtat  hiinkant  they  raised  him  up  in  that  nest,  101,  13. 

kelianta  ke-ishtat  when  no  snow  was  lying  on  the  ground ,  37,  2 1 ;  cf.  41,  10. 

wi-ukayant  keladshamat  on  the  low  keladsh-bushes,  146,  8. 

taktaklanta  kailatat  upon  level  ground ,  43,  29. 

nayant  waitashtat  on  one  and  the  same  day ;  cf.  56,  7. 

gentka  luldam  this  winter ;  gdntka  pata  this  summer. 

gaptch^tka  t^alampani  about  the  middle  of  May,  36,  7. 

gentka  skoshe'mi  during  this  spring. 

na'dskash  shellualshgishi  on  one  of  the  battle-fields,  56,  6. 

CONJUGATION AL  PARADIGMS. 

As  I  have  remarked  previously,  both  nouns,  the  adjective  and  the  sub¬ 
stantive,  may  be  inflected,  or  only  one  of  the  two.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
endings  -li,  -ni  may  remain  throughout  unchanged:  -ptchi,  -dslii  usually 
change  into  -ptcha,  -tcha,  -dslia  in  the  oblique  cases,  and  when  used  dis¬ 
tributive^  both  may  be  reduplicated  or  one  may  remain  in  the  absolute 
state.  Paradigms  of  both  kinds  of  inflection  are  presented  below. 

Objective  cases  of  adjectives  in  -li,  -ni  may  be  syncopated  into  -l’sh, 
-lsh,  -n’sh,  -ns,  just  as  it  is  done  in  the  substantive. 

Following  are  completely-inflected  paradigms  of  adjectives: 

Adjective  in  -li. 

Absolute  form.  Distributive  form. 

taktakli  shlapsh  red  flower  or  flowers,  tataktakli  shldshlapsh  each  red  flower. 
taktaklish  shlapsh  tataktaklisli  shldshlapsh 

taktakliam  shlapsham  tataktakliam  shlashlapsham 

taktaklanti  shlapshti  tataktaklanti  shlashlapshti 

takt&klantk  shlapshtka  tataktdklantk  shlashlapshtka 

taktaklant  shlapshtat  tataktaklant  shlasblapshtat 

taktaklish  shlapsh^e'ni  tafaktaklish  shlashlapshxe'ni 

taktaklant  shlapshksaksi  tataktaklant  shlashapshksaksi 

taktaklish  shlapshtala  tataktaklisli  shlashlapshtala 

(or  tataktaklant  shlashlapshtala) 
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Adjectives  in  -ni. 


Absolute  form. 


Distributive  form. 


ati'ni  ko'sh  tall  pine  tree. 
ati-an’sh,  atinish,  atl'nsh  ko'sh 
atiya'nam,  atienam  ko'sham 
atiyanti  ko'sh ti 
atiyantka  ko'shtka 
atiyant  ko'slitat 
atl'nsh  kosh/e'ni 
atl'nsh  koshksaksi 
ati'nsh  ko'shtala 


a-atini  ko'sh  each  tall  pine  tree. 
a-atinish,  a-atinsh  ko'sh 
a-atiya'nam  ko'sham 
a-atiyanti  ko'shti 
a-atiyantka  ko'shtka 
a-atiyant  ko'shtat 
a-atmsh  kosh^e'ni 
a-atmsh  koshksaksi 
a-atmsh  ko'shtala 


The  distributive  form  of  the  adjective  is  here  conjugated  with  the  absolute 
of  the  substantive. 


The  cases  omitted  in  the  following  paradigm  are  the  locative  in  -tat,  -at, 
which  does  not  occur  in  names  of  persons  except  when  used  instead  of  -ti ; 
and  -ksaksi,  which  in  personal  names  must  be  affixed  to  other  case-endings. 


Absolute  form. 

muni  laid  great  chief,  head  chief. 
muya'nash,  munish  lakiash 
muya'nam  lakiam 
muya'nam  lakiamti 
muya'ntka  hikitka 

muya'nam  lakiam^e'ni 
muya'nam  lakiamkshi 


Distributive  form. 
mumeni  lalaki  each  great  chief. 
mumian’sh,  mumenish  lalakiash 
mumia'nam  lalakiam 
mumia'nam  lalakiamti 
mumia'ntka  lalakitka 

mumia'nam  lalakiam^e'ni 
mumia'nam  Ialakiamkshi 


mumian’sh  lalakiashtala 


muyii'n’sh,  miinish  lakiashtala 

INFLECTION  OF  tidshi  GOOD,  AND  OF  ku-idshi  BAD. 
Absolute  form. 
tidshi  pgishap  good  mother. 


Distributive  form. 

tidshi  or  titadshi  pgishishap  each  good 
mother. 
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Absolute  form. 

tidsha  pgisha 
tidsha  pgisham 
tidsha  pgisha 
tidsha  pgisha 
tidsha  pgisham^e'ni 
tidsha  pgishamkshi 
tidsha  pgishamksaksi 
tidsha(nt)  pgishatala 


Distributive  form. 

tidsha  pgishisha 
tidsha  pgishisham 
tidsha  pgishisha 
tidsha  pgishisha 
tidsha  vpgishisham^e'ni 
tidsha  pgishishamkshi 
tidsha  pgishishamksaksi 
tidsha(nt)  pgishishatala 


The  absolute  or  distributive  form  in  the  adjective  and  the  distributive  form 
in  the  substantive;  cf.  107,  8.  10.  11  with  107,  7: 


Absolute  form. 

ku-idshi  watsaga  vicious  dog. 

ku-idsha  watsagash  and  wats%a 
ku-idsha/nam  and  ku-idsham  watsa- 
galam 

ku-idsha  watsagti 
ku-idshantka  watsagatka 
ku-idshtat  {and  ku-idsha)  watsaga- 
tat,  watsagat 
ku-idsha  watsag%e'ni 
ku-idsha  watsagaksi 
ku-idsha  watsagksaksi 
ku-idshant  watsagtdla 


Distributive  form. 

ku-idshi  wd-utsag  each  vicious  dog  {or 
kukidshi  wa-utsaga). 
ku-idsha  wa-utsdgash  and  wa-utchaga 
ku-idsha'nam  wa-utchagalam 

ku-idsha  wa-utsagti 
ku-idshantka  wa-utsagatka 
ku-idshtat,  ku-idsha  wa-utsagatat,  wa- 
utsagat 

ku-idsha  wa-utsagxe'ni 
ku-idsha  wa-utchagaksi 
ku-idsha  wa-utchagksaksi 
ku-idshant  wa-utchagtdla 


The  second  column  contains  the  absolute  form  in  the  adjective  and:  the 
distributive  form  in  the  substantive. 

Although  the  suffix  -dshi  in  these  two  adjectives  is  not  identical  with 
the  suffix  -ptchij  - mtchi ,  - tchi ,  the  adjectives  and  pronouns  with  this  ending 
are  inflected  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  no  new  paradigm  is 
required. 

33 
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Adjective  in  -sh. 

Absolute  form. 

kelpaksh  4mbu  hot,  boiling  water.  kelpaksh%e'ni  ambu,  or  kdlpaksh 
kelpakshash,  kelpokshash  ambu  ambu^e'ni 

kelpkapkam  ffinbuam  kffipaks  ambuksaksi,  or  4mbu  kffip- 

kffipakshti  dmbuti  or  ambu  kaksaksi 

kelpakshtka  ambutka  or  ambu  k(flpakshtal(a)  ffinbutal 

kelpakstat  or  kffipoksh  ambutat 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  above  forms  are  derived  from  kffipkatko, 
and  not  from  kelpaksh,  kelpuks. 

Distributive  form. 

Kek&lpaksh,  kekalpoks  is  not  in  frequent  use,  the  language  preferring 
to  substitute  for  it  kekalpkatko,  the  participle  of  kffipka.  For  its  inflection 
see  Participles,  and  -tko  in  List  of  Suffixes. 


Adjective  in  -a. 


Absolute  form. 

ku&ta  kffi-i,  ktal  hard  rock ,  hard  stones. 

ku&ta  ktal 

kuatanti  kffiyam 

kudtanti  ktaiti 

kuatantk  ktayatka 

kudtant  ktaitat,  ktayat 

kudtant  ktai%e'ni 

kuatant  ktalkshakshi 

kuatant  ktaitala 


Distributive  form. 

kakudta  ktal  each  hard  rock. 
kakudta  ktal 
kaku&tanti  ktayam 
kakuatanti  ktaiti 
kakudtantka  kffiyatka 
kakudtant  ktaitat 
kakuatant  ktai^e'ni 
kakuatant  ktalksaksi 
kaku4tant  ktaitala 


The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  various  conjugational  speci¬ 
mens  are  that  some  case-suffixes  of  the  substantive  (-na,  -e'mi)  and  all  the 
case-postpositions,  -tala  .excepted,  are  not  employed  in  the  inflection  of  the 
adjective,  but  that  others  are  substituted  for  them ;  that  the  language  rather 
seeks  differentiation  than  similarity  in  the  endings  of  both,  and  that  the 
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inflection  of  the  adjective  is  rather  a  matter  of  convenience  than  a  process 
following  strict  rules  or  observing  regularity.  It  adapts  itself  much  more 
to  the  sense  of  the  sentence  or  phrase  than  to  the  exigencies  of  grammatic 
rule,  and  diligently  evades  combinations  obstructing  rapid  enunciation  or 
injurious  to  euphony. 

IV.  RADICAL  STRUCTURE.  DERIVATION. 

In  regard  to  the  structure  of  their  radices,  the  adjectives  subdivide 
themselves  into  two  classes  easily  distinguishable  from  each  other.  Class 
A  embodies  all  adjectives  with  a  simple,  mostly  monosyllabic  radix,  while 
Class  B  comprehends  all  the  adjectives  formed  by  iterative  reduplication 
and  the  suffix  -li.  Both  classes  possess  a  distributive  form  derived  from  the 
absolute  by  what  I  call  distributive  reduplication. 

The  adjectives  of  Class  A  with  a  simple  radix,  as  tidshi  good ,  stani  full, 
Mpoksti  boiling,  hot ,  take  every  ending  occurring  in  adjectives  save  -li. 
The  sound  preceding  the  derivational  suffix  is  usually  a  vowel,  which  some¬ 
times  is  elided;  diminutives  take  the  ending  -aga  (-ak,  -ka,  -ga).  Their 
function  is  to  express  qualities  inferred  from  observation  and  of  an  abstract 
and  immaterial  order. 

The  adjectives  of  Class  B  with  a  radix  formed  by  iteration  of  the  whole 
radical  syllable  are  very  numerous,  and  end  in  -li  without  exception.  The 
sound  preceding  the  suffix  -li  is  usually  consonantic,  and  then  the  radix 
belongs  to  the  class  which  I  call  thematic  roots.  In  palpali  white  this  sound 
has  coalesced  with  the  suffix,  the  original  form  being  palpal-li.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  this  class  is  to  express  qualities  perceived  on  objects  of  nature  by 
the  sense  ot  vision  (colored,  striped,  angular,  in  motion,  etc.),  by  that  of 
touch  (smooth,  rough,  furry,  level,  etc.),  of  smell  and  taste;  thus  their  signi¬ 
fication  is  always  of  a  material,  concrete  nature.  The  diminutives  of  this 
class  append  -aga  and  -tkani  to  the  radical  instead  of  -li: 

lushlushaga  a  little  warm. 

ketchaga  rather  small;  from  ketchkani  small. 

luk  pupashpushtkani  each  seed  is  a  little  black,  blackish,  146,  3. 

kaka'ktkani  tchikass  a  yellowish  bird,  180;  8. 
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Some  of  the  adjectives  in  -li  can  drop  this  suffix.  The  remaining 
radix  then  serves  for  forming  compound  words,  or  it  represents  the  adverb 
corresponding  to  the  adjective: 

metsmets=sawals  (for  metsmetsli  shawalsh)  obsidian  arrow-liead;  lit. 
“dark-blue  arrow-tip.” 

pushpushmk  shle'sh  (uk/or  huk)  it  is  black  to  look  at,  73,  6. 

The  radix  of  the  adjectives  of  Class  B  is,  in  some  instances,  found  to 
occur  in  its  simple,  unreduplicated  form,  especially  in  compound  substan¬ 
tives  and  in  verbs.  Analogous  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  adjectives  of  color 
in  the  Sahaptin  dialects  occur  regularly  in  both  forms,  the  simple  and  the 
duplex,  as  in  the  Warm  Spring  dialect  la'mt  and  la'mtlamt  for  yellow.  In 
Klamath  we  have: 

kakkrna  half- spherical  skull-cap ,  for  kalkali  kma. 
lftchtakia  to  try  hard ,  contains  litchlitchli  strong. 
pa'%tgi  to  dawn ,  lit  “to  turn  gray”,  contains  pakpa'kli  gray. 

Pushddu  Black-Posteriors ”,  nom.  pr.  masc.,  for  Pushpushli  kiu. 
ta'^tki  to  become  red ,  to  blush ,  contains  taktakli  red. 

This  is  observed  in  some  other  verbs  in  -tki,  -tyi,  and  is  true  even  of 
some  adjectives  of  Class  B,  which  revert  to  their  adverbial  form  without 
losing  their  adnominal  signification:  mudaki  headchief  ktitchadaki  subchief. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  grammatic  relation  in  which  almost 
all  the  adjectives  in  -li,  and  a  large  number  of  those  in  -ni,  -kni,  -kani  etc., 
stand  to  their  corresponding  adverbs.  Verbal  adjectives  in  -tko,  -ntko  of 
course  do  not  form  adverbs.  Examples: 

Iftchlitch  strongly ,  forcibly;  litchlitchli  valorous ,  powerful. 
k^tchketch  roughly;  ketchketchli  rough  to  the  touch. 
mu  strongly ,  much,  a  great  deal;  muni  large,  great. 
at ifar,  high  up;  atini  tall,  distant;  atikni  stranger. 
ma'ntch  long  ago;  ma'ntchni  belonging  to  the  past. 
tank  then,  at  that  time;  tankni  belonging  to  that  period. 
tu  over  there ;  tukni  coming  from  there. 
gita  here;  gitakni  coming  from  here,  there. 
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k6-i  badly,  wrongly;  ko-idshi  bad,  wretched ,  wicked. 

k^tcha  a  little,  somewhat;  ketchkani  small,  little,  young. 

DERIVATION  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

The  more  important  points  on  this  subject  having  been  previously 
stated,  short  references  to  these  are  all  that  are  now  needed  for  our  purpose. 

Adjectives  are  derived  from  radicals  and  bases  by  suffixation  exclusively. 
There  exists  no  prefix  especially  devoted  to  the  formation  of  these  nouns. 

As  to  their  derivation  from  the  different  parts  of  speech ,  the  adjectives 
may  be  classed  as  taking  the  following  suffixes : 

Adjectives  of  an  adverbial,  etc.  origin :  -ni,  -kni  (sometimes,  as  in 
numerals,  abbreviated  into  -ni). 

Adjectives  of  a  verbal  origin  and  nature,  verbal  adjectives,  etc:  -tko,  -a. 

Adjectives  of  a  substantive  origin:  -sh  (-ish,  -ksh,  -gs),  -ni,  -kni,  -aga, 
-ptchi  (-rntchi,  -tchi). 

Adjectives  of  pronominal  origin:  -kani,  -kni,  -kianki,  -ptchi. 

Adjectives  derived  from  other  adjectives :  -ptchi. 

Adjectives  proper:  -li,  -i. 

With  respect  to  their  signification ,  the  formative  endings  of  adjectives 
maybe  subdivided  in  suffixes  conveying  a  concrete,  material  meaning  (-li); 
an  abstract  meaning  (-ni,  -kianki,  -kani);  while  all  the  others,  even  -ni 
sometimes,  form  adjectives  belonging  to  both  classes. 

In  the  enumeration  of  adjectival  suffixes  here  following,  it  will  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  distinguish  between  those  ending  in  -i  and  those  showing  other 
terminal  sounds.  While  the  former  are  of  the  more  genuine  adjectival 
type,  the  latter  are  in  fact  substantives.  Compound  suffixes  are  not  infre¬ 
quent,  and  are  often  formed  from  oblique  cases  of  a  noun. 

-  a ,  an  exceptional  suffix,  occurring  in  wik&  (for  wikani)  low,  in  ku&ta 
hard,  which  are  in  fact  an  adverb  and  verb. 

-aga,  -ak  forms  diminutives  like  tumiaga  a  few,  and  is  mentioned  in 
List  of  Suffixes.  Some  of  the  adjectives  in  -ak  are  formed  by  ak  only, 
hut,  and  are  not  really  diminutive  adjectives :  k^liak  deprived  of,  p^niak 
unclothed,  t&nkak  a  few  only. 
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-  i  appears  separately  as  a  suffix  only  in  a  few  adjectives,  as  ku-idshi 
bad,  tidshi  good,  tumi  many.  Ati  is  abbreviated  from  atini,  like  w^nni  from 
wennini. 

-kani  appears  in  a  few  adjectives  only,  as  yanakani,  ketchkani,  ntchd- 
kani,  t^alampankani ;  in  the  following  it  points  to  an  uncounted,  undeter¬ 
mined  number  or  quality,  and  is  equivalent  to  our  some:  tumikani  m&klaks 
a  number  of  persons,  some  people ;  ldnkankani  a  few.  It  also  forms  the  suffix 
-tkani,  q.  v.  Cf.  page  343. 

-kianki,  -gianggin ;  “for  oneself”,  in  List  of  Suffixes. 

-kni  forms  adjectives  marking  provenience  or  origin  from,  and  hence 
frequently  occurs  in  tribal  names.  In  oblique  cases  the  -n-  is  usually 
dropped  after  the  k- :  yamakni  northern ,  obj.  case :  yamakfshash,  for  the 
oblique  cases  are  formed  from  a  suffix  -kish.  The  suffix  is  a  contraction  of 
-kani,  although  it  differs  now  greatly  from  it  in  its  function.  Adjectives  in 
-kni  have  often  to  be  rendered  in  English  by  the  corresponding  adverb  : 

tu  kni  p’la/ntankni  sa  shim  they  shot  from  above  in  the  distance ,  23,  21. 

hunkglamskni  lugs  guikaga  the  slave  ran  away  from  this  man's  house. 

Several  adjectives  in  -kni  are  derived  from  the  oblique,  especially  loc¬ 
ative  cases  of  substantives  and  pronouns,  and  from  adverbs  or  postpositions  : 
kdkagtalkni,  Ldkuashtkni,  Shikueshtkni,  nakush^e'nkni,  p’laitaldntni  (for 
p’laitalantkni  ?),  173  ;  1. 

- 1  i  forms  concrete  adjectives  descriptive  of  surface-quality,  or  of  inten¬ 
sity  of  motion.  Their  radical  structure  and  the  affinity  of  -li  with  -ala  (-la) 
and  the  prefix  1-  have  been  hinted  at  elsewhere.  This  suffix  forms  no  com¬ 
pound  suffixes. 

~nt  forms  adjectives,  most  of  which  are  of  an  abstract  or  immaterial 
import ;  it  also  forms  compound  adjectival  suffixes,  often  having  an  adverbial 
signification  when  translated  into  English.  The  ending  may  be  preceded 
by  a  vowel,  as  in  atfni  tall ,  ke-uni  slow,  t,;^-uni  first,  or  by  a  consonant,  as 
in  tunepni  five  and  the  other  numerals,  tyalamni  middle,  konnVshni  wild,  etc. 
The  insertion  of  -an-,  -en-  in  the  oblique  cases,  and  the  forming  of  collect¬ 
ive  nouns  by  appending  -ni,  distr.  -nini,  was  mentioned  above.  Suffixes 
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composed  with  -ni  are  found  in  shuidshashksaksini,  tutashtaliksini,  vusho- 
ksaksini,  yantani,  tat^Slampankani. 

The  suffix  -ni,  used  in  an  adverbial  sense,  occurs  in  the  adverbial 
numerals:  l&pni  twice ;  in  tchushni  always ,  tumeni  often ,  and  is  not  inflected 
then,  as  may  be  seen  112,  7.  10,  where  we  find  katni  to  those  inside  the 
kayata;  if  it  was  inflected  as  an  adjective,  we  would  expect  katniash,  or 
kayatniash. 

-ptchi,  abbr.  -tchi,  -tch,  -mtchi,  -mtch,  marks  likeness  to,  similarity 
in  appearance,  and  is  comparable  to  our  suffix  - like ,  -ly.  It  forms  adjectives 
from  substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns  and  adverbs. 

-sh,  -s  composes  adjectives  having  the  nature  of  substantives,  some  of 
them  referring  to  temperature :  Mpaksh  hot  and  heat,  katags  cold,  etc.  They 
appear  either  with  the  suffix  -ish,  -esh,  or  with  -kish,  -gish,  -ksh,  -gs ;  cf.  List 
of  Suffixes. 

-tkani.  Mentioned  under  -kani  and  elsewhere. 

-tko  (-tk,  -ltko,  -ntko)  forms  verbal  adjectives,  as  spugatko  gray-coiored, 
nkfllitko  strong,  forcible ,  etc. 

To  the  above  list  we  add  a  few  adjectives  of  a  rather  general  significa¬ 
tion.  Many  of  them  become  so  closely  agglutinated  to  the  substantive  to 
which  they  belong  as  to  lose  their  accent,  and  the  shorter  ones  of  them  are 
postpositive,  whereas  the  common  adjective  has  its  regular  position  in  the 
sentence  before  the  noun  qualified.  The  distributive  form,  which  a  few  of 
them  have,  is  scarcely  ever  used. 

A  mtchiksh  abbr.  -am  tch,  old,  is  transposed  from  ma/ntch  gi'sh, 
ma'ntch;  the  definitions  may  be  gathered  from  the  Dictionary,  page  21. 
When  -amtch  refers  to  ancestral  belief,  it  is  appended  to  all  mythic  beings 
of  the  Indian  religion,  as  in  Shukamtch  Old  Heron.  It  may  refer  also  to 
old  people,  and  then  shows  a  derisive  admixture  incident  to  old  age,  like 
the  Italian  suffixes  -accio,  -uccio:  Wakenamtch,  nom.  pr.,  Old  Fellow 
changing  his  voice.  In  the  sense  of  used  up,  or  good  for  nothing ,  it  is  said 
of  articles  of  household  or  daily  use,  ?is  in  sho'pamtch  bad,  miserable  soap. 
Nouns  ending  in  -sh,  -s  lose  this  suffix  before  -amtch. 
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gitko,  abbr.  gitk,  being,  existing ,  doing,  but  much  more  frequently  pos¬ 
sessed  of J  having,  and  then  construed  with  the  objective  case  of  the  object 
possessed.  This  term  is  treated  more  in  full  elsewhere,  but  it  may  be 
remarked  that  through  attraction  it  often  changes  into  the  participle  in  -tko 
of  another  verb ;  cf  klana  palpalish  shlapshaltko  the  kldna  has  a  white  flower , 
146,  14,  when  the  correct  expression  would  be:  klana  p&lpalish  shlapsli 
gftko. 

yalank  alike  to,  similar  to;  partic.  of  y&lha  to  lay  upon ,  viz.,  “to  make 
congruent”:  B6shtin  yalank  after  the  fashion  of  the  Americans ,  59,  20. 

-pani  is  an  enclitic  adverb,  up  to,  reaching  as  far  as  (pani  in  Diction¬ 
ary),  which  occurs  in  some  adjectives,  as  t^alampani  half,  middle,  lit.  “up 
to  the  middle”,  and  with  -kani  forms  -pankani,  -pankni :  t^alampankani 
forming  one-half 

s  hi  tko,  Mod.  shiitka,  distr.  shish&tko,  shusMtka ;  enclitic :  shitk,  sitk 
comparable  with,  looking  like;  cf.  List  of  Suffixes.  Differs  from  -ptchi  by 
giving  comparisons  of  a  more  reflected,  abstract  nature.  Modocs  usually 
construe  it  with  the  objective,  Klamath  Lake  Indians  with  the  possessive 
case. 


-tud,  enclit.  -tua,  refers  chiefly  to  inanimate  objects:  a  thing,  something, 
some  kind  of;  obj.  case  tualash ;  poss.  tiuilam.  Laki  tuma  tua  gitk  a  rich 
man,  lit.  “a  chief  many  things  possessed  of”;  n&nuktua  everything. 

V.  GRADATION. 

The  Klamath  of  Oregon  belongs  to  those  languages  which  resort  to 
circumscriptive  methods  for  expressing  gradation;  for  it  does  not  possess 
any  suffixes  to  express  with  exactness  our  particles  more,  the  most,  less,  or 
our  suffixes  -er,  -est.  Hence  this  subject  belongs  more  to  syntax  than  to 
morphology;  but  we  shall  see  that  the  means  of  expressing  gradation  by 
particles  are  not  entirely  wanting. 

Comparatives  are  expressed  as  follows:  “This  boy  surpasses  his  brother 
in  strength”,  or  “this  boy  is  strong;  his  brother  is  not”;  “this  boy  is  strong; 
his  brother  is  weak.” 
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Superlatives.  For  the  sentence,  “my  child  is  the  oldest  of  these  chil¬ 
dren”,  they  will  say  “my  child  is  old;  the  others  are  not”;  or  “my  child 
surpasses  the  others  in  age.” 

Minuitives  are  rendered:  “The  elk  exceeds  the  deer  in  size”;  or  “the 
elk  is  large,  the  deer  is  small.”  All  this  instead  of  our  “the  deer  is  less  in 
size  than  the  elk.” 

The  ideas  of  excelling  over ,  surpassing ,  exceeding  can  be  rendered  by 
several  verbs  differing  from  each  other  in  their  radicals  and  prefixes  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  form  and  number  of  the  subjects  and  objects  compared.  For 
the  selection  of  these,  the  Dictionary  may  be  consulted.  Kshui^i,  partic. 
kshuf/itko  to  surpass  (one  animate  subject),  lui^itko  (round  subject),  uyd- 
%itko  (tall  subjects),  winf%i,  Mod.  vui%i,  partic.  winf^itko,  Mod.  vufyitko,  are 
the  most  common  terms  employed  to  indicate  gradation.  When  speaking 
of  bodily  size  or  strength,  terms  designating  these  qualities  are  generally 
omitted,  but  when  objects  are  compared  for  other  qualities,  this  quality  is 
added  to  the.  verb,  generally  in  the  form  of  an  adjective.  The  objects 
compared  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence  generally  appear  in  the  objective 
case. 

ko'sh  muni  uy^%itk  k&pka  the  pitch-pine  is  taller  than  the  kdpka-pine 
(uy^itko  literally  means  “lifted  up”,  “raised”), 
geku  a  ku'sh  ka-i  winfyitk  hu'nu  this  pine  tree  is  smaller  than  that  one; 

lit.  “this  pine  tree  not  surpassing-is  that.” 
g£- u  a  kitchkfmi  a/puls,  mitoks  muni  my  apple  is  smaller  than  yours; 

lit.  “mine  is  small  apple,  yours-but  large.” 
pawash  a  k^dsha  aityamenash  ko'l  the  pdwash-root  grows  to  less  height 
than  ko'l,  148,  7. 

luf%itko  kapiunksam  luk  tchfpshash  the  seed  of  the  kapiunks-plant  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  tchipash  (1-,  prefix  of  luf/itko,  points  to  the 
round  shape  of  the  seed),  146,  3. 
i  a  n’sh  winf%i  you  are  taller  than  I;  lit.  “you  surpass  me.” 
watch  kshui^ftk  txa-ushash  the  horse  is  larger  than  the  colt;  lit.  “horse 
is  conquering  colt.” 

nu  a  tuma  gitk  winf%i  mish  I  have  more  than  you;  lit.  “I  much-having 
exceed  you.” 
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nanka  pupashpushli  maklaks,  nankatoks  ka-i  some  Indians  look  darker 
than  others;  lit.  “some  dusky  Indians,  some  not.” 

lint  a  hfshuaksh  atini,  nanuken’sh  hak  nalsh  winfyi  this  man  is  the  tallest 
of  us;  lit.  “this  man  is  tall,  all  of  us  just  he  surpasses.” 

When  an  adjective  is  enhanced  by  our  very ,  quite ,  strongly ,  exceedingly , 
this  gradation  is  rendered  in  Klamath  by  mu,  mu  prefixed,  or  by  toks,  ka, 
ka-a,  ga-a,  ka-a  prefixed  or  suffixed,  sometimes  proclitic  and  enclitic;  taks, 
toks  refers  to  something  mentioned  previously. 

mu  nkillitko  very  rash ,  strong. 

ka-a  k6-idshi  very  had  or  mischievous ,  loathsome. 

ga  atini  very  tall. 

tidshi  toksh,  tidshi  ka-d  very  good,  quite  good. 

ka-a  kitchkani,  nnl  kdtchkani  very  small  or  young. 

Outside  of  these  syntactic  means  of  gradation  the  language  knows  of 
some  particles  producing  the  same  effect:  but  their  use  is  rather  limited, 
and  this  seems  to  show  that  their  function  is  not  exactly  the  same. 

For  the  minuitive  no  particle  exists,  but  comparatives  may  be  expressed 
by  suffixing  the  enclitic  ak  only,  hut  to  the  adjective.  It  becomes  so  closely 
fused  to  it  that  even  case-suffixes  are  placed  after  it.  The  signification  only, 
just,  nothing  but  enables  this  particle  to  express  also  the  enhancive  particles 
very,  quite,  greatly: 

kitchkani  small ,  kitchkdniak  very  small,  kd-i  kitchkani  not  so  very  small, 
not  so  small. 

shkami  strong,  shkamiak  stronger ,  very  strong ;  obj.  case  shkafniaksh. 

To  express  a  superlative,  one  of  the  vowels  of  the  adjective  is  protracted 
to  a  length  which  is  thought  to  meet  the  case  in  question.  Ma'ni  is  large , 
mu-uni  pretty  large,  mu-uni  very  large ,  and  mu-u-u-uni  colossal;  tumi  many , 
tiimi-i-i  a  large  number  of.  This  very  effective  grammatic  feature  is  ob¬ 
served  in  the  majority  of  American  languages. 

In  the  Modoc  dialect,  -ptchi,  -tchi  when  appended  to  some  adjectives 
effects  gradation  :  tidshi  good,  dear;  tfdshitchi  pretty  good,  or  the  dearest;  atini 
tall;  atinitchi  (or  -tcha)  u  tchdki  that  hoy  is  very  tall. 
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The  particle  - la ,  -la  expresses  our  superlative,  but  only  in  adjectives 
referring  to  certain  objects  extending  in  length,  as  plants,  trees  etc. : 
kitchganla  the  smallest  (of  them). 

THE  NUMERAL. 

The  numeral  is  either  a  numeral  adjective  or  a  numeral  adverb. 
While  in  the  Klamath  language  the  latter  is  of  two  kinds,  one  in  -ni  and 
the  other  in  -ash,  the  numeral  adjective,  when  in  its  complete  form,  shows 
but  the  ending  -ni,  though  an  apocopated  form  exists  for  all  the  numerals. 
A  distributive  form  exists  for  all  the  four  forms  just  described.  The  nu¬ 
meral  adjective  answers  to  our  cardinal  numeral;  an  ordinal  numeral  cor¬ 
responding  to  our  numeral  in  - th ,  as  fifth ,  ninth,  does  not  exist  in  Klamath, 
but  has  to  be  rendered  in  a  circumlocutory  manner  by  some  term  of  the 
four  numeral  series  existing.  An  ordinal  series  is  represented  in  the  Mas- 
koki,  Algonkin,*  Iroquois,  and  Dakota  dialects,  but  in  the  Pacific  coast 
languages  it  is  not  universally  met  with.  A  distributive  series,  as  we  find 
it  in  Latin,  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  languages  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere, 
but  in  America  is  not  infrequent;  and  we  find  it  also  among  the  languages 
which  make  an  extensive  use  of  syllabic  reduplication.  As  an  appendix  to 
the  numerals  we  may  consider  the  classifiers,  which  consist  of  verbal  forms 
or  particles,  and  are  appended  to  the  numeral  to  indicate  the  shape  or  exte¬ 
rior  of  the  objects  counted.  They  seem  to  belong  almost  exclusively  to 
illiterate  languages,  and  according  to  what  G.  Gibbs  and  H.  de  Charencey 
have  written  upon  the  subject,  occur  in  the  Polynesian  languages,  in  the 
Selish  and  Nahua  dialects,  and  attain  their  most  extensive  development  in 
the  Maya  dialects.  Multiplicative  numerals  generally  coincide  with  the 
adverbial  numeral  expressing  times,  and  so  do  they  in  the  Klamath  lan¬ 
guage;  other  modes  of  expressing  them  to  be  described  below. 

I.  THE  NUMERAL  SERIES. 

The  first  table  contains  the  series  of  the  first  ten  numerals  in  their 
complete  form  ending  in  -ni,  which  expresses  the  cardinals  when  inflected 

*  The  Shawano  language,  Algonkin  family,  forms  its  ordinals  by  prefixing  mawi-  and  suffixing 
•sene,  -thene  to  the  cardinal  numeral.  Thus  nisatlim  seven  forms  mawinisuatk&ie  seventh.  Tbe  suffix 
can  also  be  dropped,  and  then  we  have  inawinisuatkui  seventh. 
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like  an  adjective,  and  the  adverbial  series  when  not  inflected.  It  can  also 
be  used  to  express  our  ordinals,  and  instances  of  this  use  are  mentioned 
below,  the  numeral  then  being  inflected  like  an  adjective,  and  consequently 
placed  before  the  noun  which  it  qualifies. 

The  short  or  apocopated  form  of  the  numeral  without  the  -ni  represents 
the  cardinal  only.  It  mostly  serves  for  counting,  for  rapid  figuring,  and 
for  forming  compound  numerals  above  ten,  and  is  represented  in  the  second 
table.  The  distributive  form  in  both  tables  corresponds  to  our  seven  to  each, 
or  seven  times  for  each ,  and  embodies  the  idea  of  severalty  or  apportionment. 


EXPLICIT  FORMS 

OF  THE  NUMERALS 

UP  TO  TEN. 

Absolute  form. 

Distributive  form. 

na-igshtani,  Mod.  na'gshtani 

one-half 

n&nigshtani 

na'dsh,  na'sh,  na's 

one  {once,  tina). 

n&nasli 

la'peni,  la'p’ni,  la'pi 

two,  twice. 

la'lap’ni,  lalapi 

ndanni,  nd4ni 

three,  thrice. 

ndandani 

vunepni,  wunipni 

four,  four  times. 

vu-unepni 

tiinepni 

five,  five  times. 

tutgnepni 

nadshkshaptankni 

six ,  six  times. 

nanashkshaptankni 

lapkshaptankni 

seven ,  seven  times. 

lalapkshaptankni 

ndankshaptankni 

eight ,  eight  times. 

ndandankshaptankni 

nadshske'kni  (Klamath  Lake) 

nine ,  nine  times. 

nanadshske'kni 

shk(*kishkni  (Modoc) 

nine,  nine  times. 

s^es^dkishkni 

ta-unepni,  t^-unepni 

ten,  ten  times. 

tetunepni 

APOCOPATED  FORMS 

OF  THE  NUMERALS 

UP  TO  TEN. 

na-igshta,  Modoc  na'gshta 

one-half. 

n&n’gshta 

na'sh,  n&s 

one. 

nAnash 

la'p 

two. 

lalap 

ndan 

three. 

nddndan 

viinep,  u'nip 

four. 

vu-unep,  u-unip 

tunep,  tunip 

five. 

tut^nep 

nadshksluipta,  na'sksapt 

six. 

n^nashksapt 

lapkshapta,  lapksapt 

seven. 

ldlapksapt 

ndankshapta,  ndanksapt 

eight. 

nd^ndanksapt 
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na'dshskeksh,  na's^eks  (Klamath  Lake)  nine.  nanads^eksh 

shke'kish,  ske'ks  (Modoc)  nine.  s%es%ekish 

t&-unep,  t^-unip  ten.  tetunep,  tetunip 

THE  NUMERAL  SERIES  FROM  ELEVEN  UPWARD. 

Indians  speaking  the  language  correctly  never  omit  adding  a  classifier 
to  the  units  of  the  compound  numeral.  I  have  therefore  added  to  each 
decad  a  different  classifier,  thus  giving  successively  the  whole  series  of 
classifiers  in  use,  with  their  distributive  forms.  The  classifiers  and  the 
special  uses  made  of  them  will  be  explained  below.  To  show  the  different 
ways  of  pronouncing  each  numeral  I  have  varied  their  mode  of  spelling : 

11  ta-unepanta  na'dsh  likla;  d.  lilakla 

12  ta-unepanta  lap  pd-ula;  d.  pepula 

13  ta-unep&nta  nd&n  p^-ula 

14  ta-unepanta  viinep  p^-ula 

15  ta-unepanta  tiinep  p^-ula 

16  ta-unepanta  n&dshksliapt  p^-ula 

17  ta-unep&nta  lapkshapt  p^-ula 

18  ta-unepanta  ndankshapt  p^-ula 

19  ta-unepanta  na/dshs^eks  pe'-ula 

20  la'peni  td-unep;  d.  lalap  t4-unep 

21  lap’ni  ta-unepanta  na'dsh  lfklatko;  d.  lildklatko 

22  la'p’ni  ta-unepanta  la'p  p^-ulatko ;  d.  pepulatko 

23  la'pni  ta-unepanta  ndan  p^-ulatko 

24  la'pni  ta-unepanta  vunep  pd-ulatko 

25  la'pni  ta-unep4nta  tunep  p^-ulatko 

26  la'pni  ta-unepanta  na'slikshapt  p^-ulatko 

27  la'pni  ta-unepanta  la'pksapt  p^-ulatko 

28  la'pni  ta-unep&nta  nd&nksapt  p^-ulatko 

29  la'pni  ta-unepanta  na'ds%eks  p4-ulatko 

30  nd&ni  ta-unep;  d.  nddndan  ta-unep 

31  nd&ni  ta-unepdnta  na'sh  kshfkla;  d.  ksiksdkla 

32  ndani  ta  unep&nta  lap  lkla;  d.  i-4kla 

33  nddni  ta-unep&nta  nd&n  fkla 
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39  ndani  ta-unepanta  na'ds%eks  l'kla 

40  vunepni  ta-unep;  d.  vu-unepni  ta-unep 

4 1  vune'pni  ta-unepanta  na'dsh  kshfklatko ;  d.  ksiksaklatko 

42  vunepni  ta-unepanta  lap  lklatko;  d.  i-aklatko 
47  vunepni  ta-unepanta  lapgsapt  iklatko 

50  tunepni  ta-unep;  d.  tutenepni  ta-unep 

51  tunepni  ta-unepanta  nadsh  nekla;  d.  nenakla 

52  tunepni  ta-unepanta  lap  nikla 

60  nadshkshaptankni  ta-unep;  d.  nanadshaptankni  ta-unep 

61  nadshksaptankni  ta-unepanta  na'dsh  neklatko;  d.  nenaklatko 

62  nadshksaptankni  ta-unepanta  lap  niklatko 

70  lapkshaptankni  ta-unep;  d.  lalapksaptankni  ta-unep 

71  lapksaptankni  ta-unepanta  na'dsh  shle'kla;  d.  shleshlakla 

72  lapksaptankni  ta-unepanta  la'p  shlekla 

80  ndanksaptankni  ta-unep;  d.  ndandanksaptankni  ta-unep 

81  ndanksaptankni  ta-unepanta  na'sh  shleklatko;  d.  shleshlaklatko 

82  ndanksaptankni  ta  unepanta  lap  shleklatko 

90  nadshske'ksni  ta-unep;  d.  nanads^e'ksni  ta-unep 

9 1  nads%e'ksni  ta-unepanta  na'sh  yala  or  yalatko,  i-alatko 

92  nads^e'ksni  ta-unepanta  lap  yala 

100  ta-un^pni  ta-unep;  hundred;  tin  a  hundred 

101  ta-undpni  ta-unep  (pen)  na'sh  kslukla 
200  lapSni  ta-unepni  ta-unep ;  lap’ni  hundred 
300  ndani  ta-untipni  ta-unep 

400  vunepni  ta-un^pni  ta-unep 

434  vunfpni  ta-unepni  ta-unep  (pen)  ndani  ta-unep  (pii'n)  vunep  pe-ula 
1000  ta-unepni  ta-unepni  ta-unep;  tina  tousan 

1889  tina  tousan  pen  ndankshaptankni  hundred  pen  ndankshaptankni  ta- 
unep  pa'n  na'ds%eks  pe-ulatko 

Concerning  the  mechanical  side  of  the  three  series  just  enumerated,  a 
few  remarks  are  necessary. 

In  the  first  series,  the  -nkni  of  six ,  seven ,  eight  is  often  abbreviated  into 
-ni:  lapkshaptdnkni  into  lapkshaptani;  cf.  44,  6.  La'pi  is  the  original  form 
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*>t  the  numeral  for  two ,  and  lapeni  means  twice ;  cf.  the  Dictionary,  page  181. 
In  the  list  of  the  numerals  above  ten,  the  ending  -anta,  -ant  in  ta-unep&nta 
is  a  locative  case,  nasalized  from  what  would  appear  in  a  substantive  as 
-atat,  or  -ata,  -at;  and  ta-unepanta  has  to  be  interpreted  as  upon  the  tern 
vunepni  ta-unepanta  upon  the  forty.  Every  numeral  has  its  distributive 
form,  corresponding  exactly  to  to  the  septeni,  deni  of  Latin;  it  is  inflected 
and  abbreviated  exactly  like  the  absolute  form,  and  shows  the  same  func¬ 
tions,  though  in  a  distributive  sense.  When  two  or  more  numerals  form  a 
compound  numeral,  and  no  classifier  is  added,  as  is  done  in  the  numbers 
divisible  by  ten,  the  first  one ,  not  the  following,  is  reduplicated  whenever  the 
whole  number  is  spoken  of  distributively.  Thus  when  I  say,  Give  me  thirty 
eggs  every  day ,  this  will  be  rendered  by  ndandan’sh  t^-unip  napal  nanuk  waf- 
tasli  nish  lui;  not  by  nd&ndan’sh  tetunip,  nor  by  nd&nish  tetunip  napal. 

The  same  principle  of  incorporation  of  several  terms,  which  are  inti¬ 
mately  connected  together  into  one  phrase,  we  observe  when  a  classifying 
term  is  added  distributively  to  the  numeral.  It  then  suffices  to  reduplicate 
the  classifier,  though  it  would  not  be  incorrect  to  do  the  same  also  with  the 
first  numeral  of  the  number  in  question.  The  additive  particle  pen,  pan 
again ,  and ,  should  be  used  after  ta-unepni  with  its  multiples  only  (or  after 
ta-unep,  if  this  is  abbreviated  from  ta-unepni);  but  some  Indians  insert  it 
ungrammatically  after  ta-unepanta  and  its  decadic  multiples  as  well.  In  the 
numerals  above  one  hundred,  only  the  units  are  inflected  by  case,  not  the 
hundreds  nor  the  decades  or  tens;  cf.  the  ta  unep  standing  for  ta  unepanta, 
in  the  numeral  series,  under  101,  434,  and  1889.  When  units  are  added  to 
ten  and  its  multiples,  the  smaller  number  can  also  stand  first,  followed  by 
pan,  pen  or  not.  Forty-three  may  thus  be  expressed  in  different  ways: 

vunepni  ta-unepanta  ndan  pe-ula 
vunepni  ta-unepni  pen  nddn  p(?-ula 
ndan  pen  vunepni  ta-unep  pe-ula 
ndan  vunepni  ta-unep  p^-ula 

The  fraction  one-half  n&-igshtani,  na'gshta,  is  usually  placed  after  the 
classifier:  ta-unepanta  lap  p^-ula  nagshta  tala  nu  p^wi  I  paid  twelve  dollars 
and  a  half 
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II.  INFLECTION  FOR  CASE. 

Like  the  adjective  iti  - ni ,  the  numeral  adjective  possesses  a  long  form 
in  -a'n-,  -en~  and  a  shorter  one.  The  longer  form  appears  only  in  a  few 
cases,  however,  and  instances  will  be  given  below. 

The  numeral  may  be  used  attributively,  and  then  usually  precedes  the 
noun  which  it  qualifies ;  or  it  may  be  used  predicatively,  and  then  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  sentence  is  more  free.  In  both  instances  the  numeral  is  inflected 
by  case,  like  the  adjective,  but  may  at  any  time  exchange  its  suffix  with 
the  uniform  ending  which  occurs  in  so  many  adjectives  and  pronouns 
in  their  oblique  cases,  and  in  rapid  speech  is  dropped  altogether.  Only 
case-suffixes — and  of  case-postpositions  only  -tala  and  the  inessive  -i  (in  n4-i 
on  one  side ) — are  employed  in  its  inflection. 

The  noun  tataksni  in  the  paradigm  following  means  children ,  and  occurs 
in  the  distributive  form  only,  though  in  the  sense  of  a  true  plural; 
ndani.  ndanni  tataksni  three  children  (subj.). 
ndanndnash,  ndanna  tatakiash  three  children  (obj.). 
ndanndnam  tat&kiam  of  three  children . 
ndannantka  tatakiamti  or  tatakiamat  about  three  children. 
ndiinnantka  tatakiaslitka  by  means  of  three  children. 
ndanna  tatakiam^e'ni,  tatakiamksh%e'ni  where  three  children  are. 
ndanna  tataki&mkshi  where  three  children  live. 

ndanna  tatakiamkshtala,  abbr.  tatakiamshtala  toward  the  place  where 
three  children  live. 

Another  paradigm  contains  a  combination  with  a  substantive,  in  which 
the  possessive  case  is  impossible  or  unusual,  and  is  therefore  replaced  by 
the  partitive  case : 

te'-unipni  shishflaga  ten  shreds.  td-unipantk  shislulagtat 

te-unipenash,  td-unip  shishflag(a)  td-unipant(a)  shishilagksaksi 

te-unipanti  shislnlagti  td-unipant  shishilagtala 

td-unipantk(a)  shishilagdtka 

The  case-ending  -tka,  -ntka,  -ntk  frequently  becomes  connected  with 
substantives  standing  in  the  locative  case. 
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Other  examples  of  inflection : 

tu'nipnish  wewan’s  gitk  Alshish  Aishish  had  five  wives ,  99,  9. 
ndanne'ntch  wewanshish  to  three  (of  his)  wives ,  96,  9. 
nu  t^-unip  willi'shik  iwi'^a  I  have  filled  ten  sacks,  74,  12. 
lapni  ta-unepanta  pa'n  tunep  p^-ula  ni  sa'tu  I  have  counted  twenty- 
five,  70,  8. 

wu'la  sa  hu'nkiast  tu'nipans  they  asked  those  five  (men),  17,  6;  cf.  17, 
13;  44,  2. 

tu'nipni  hak  makleka  Nilakskni  five  (men)  only  from  Nilakshi  were 
encamped ,  17,  2. 

The  numeral  one,  na'dsh  (radix  na-),  shows  a  large  number  of  different 
forms,  which  necessitate  a  special  paradigm.  Besides  the  meaning  one  it 
also  signifies  other,  another,  somebody,  and  then  usually  has  the  longer  form, 
nayentch  : 

subj.  na'dsh,  na'sh,  n&s  one ;  nayents  another. 

obj.  na'dsh,  na'sh,  72,  3 ;  naya'nash,  ndyen’sh,  nd-ants,  nayans,  72,  1. 
poss.  na'dsham ;  nay^nam,  na-a'nam. 
partit.  na-iti. 

instrum,  n&yantka,  na-ant,  nayant,  66,  10 ;  na-ent,  66,  2. 
locat.  nayantat(l),  n&yant,  na-ant. 

illat.  na-it%e'ni  on  one  end;  on  the  other  side  (for  na-iti-/e'ni). 
iness.  na-i  on  one  side  (in  n4-igshta  half,  na-iti  etc.), 
direct,  na'dshtala,  nd-itala  (cf.  na-ital=telshna). 

From  la' pi  two,  many  cases  of  which  were  given  in  the  Dictionary,  is 
formed  lapukni,  abbr.  lapuk  both,  which  is  inflected  like  other  numerals. 

For  the  numerals  from  eleven  to  nineteen  a  shorter  form  exists  besides 
the  four  forms  mentioned  above ;  it  consists  in  omitting  the  number  ten, 
and  the  classifier  appears  to  be  sufficient  proof  that  the  number  spoken  of 
is  above  ten,  for  numerals  below  ten  never  assume  classifiers.  Thus  we 
have : 

12  lap  p^-ula,  instead  of :  td-unepanta  lap  p^-ula;  cf.  40,  1. 

18  ndankshapt  yala,  instead  of:  td-unep  pen  nd&nksapt  yala. 

34 
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What  we  call  an  ordinal  numeral  is  rendered  in  Klamath  by  the  adjec¬ 
tival,  inflected  form  of  the  numeral  in  -ni.  The  chief  use  made  of  this 
numeral  in  -ni  is  that  of  a  cardinal,  and  though  it  is  exceptionally  used  as 
an  ordinal,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Indian  considers  it  in  these  instances 
as  an  ordinal  in  our  sense  of  the  term.  If  his  mind  was  susceptible  for  such 
a  category  of  the  numeral,  he  would  probably  have  established  a  special 
grain matic  ending  for  it.  Examples : 

ishnula  a  sha  hunk  ndanant  (or  nd&ni)  waitashtat  they  buried  him  on  the 
third  day. 

lapkshaptankiant  waitashtat  gufkaka  he  started  on  the  seventh  day. 

The  only  ordinals  existing  in  the  language  are  fulfilling  other  functions 
besides.  They  are:  lupini  for  first ,  tapfni  (topfni)  for  second  (in  rank,  order, 
time,  etc.);  ty&lamni :  the  second  of  three,  or  the  middle  one;  t%d-u:  the 
first  in  age,  the  oldest;  dimin.  t/ewaga;  t%6-u  a  huk  pe'p  tuma  weweasli 
gftko  her  first  daughter  has  many  children. 

lupfni  kia/m  ge-u  shnuksh  the  first  fish  that  I  caught. 

tapfni  kia/m  ge-u  shnukshtf  gi  it  is  the  second  fish  that  I  caught. 

THE  ADVERBIAL  NUMERAL. 

When  numerals  are  serving  to  qualify  an  act  or  state  expressed  by  a 
verb,  not  being  joined  to  a  substantive  or  other  noun,  they  assume  the 
adverbial  endings  of  -ni,  -tka,  -ash,  or  the  ubiquitous  adjectival  ending  -a. 

The  most  frequently  used  of  these  suffixes  is  the  terminal  -ni,  when 
indeclinable.  We  have  seen  it  used  in  the  general  list  of  numerals  as 
composing  the  tens  (decades),  hundreds,  etc ,  in  the  form  of  multiplicative 
numerals:  vunt'pni  ta-unep  forty,  lit.  “four  times  ten.”  It  closely  corre¬ 
sponds  to  our  times,  and  to  the  Latin  -ies  in  decies,  etc.  It  is  especially  fre¬ 
quent  when  used  with  verbs  referring  to  sections  of  time,  as  wafta  to  pass  a 
night  and  a  day,  etc. 

tunepni  sa-atsa  sa  nfshta  they  danced  the  scalp-dance  during  five  whole 
nights;  lit.  “five  times  they  scalp-danced  all  night  long”,  16,  11. 

huk  nda/ni  kdko-uya  three  times  he  attempted,  55,  10. 
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nashkshaptanknitoks  nu  tameno'tka  I  have  been  there  as  often  as  (-toks) 
six  times. 

ndani  a  nu  shue-utka  ^wakatat  gen  waitash  three  times  I  went  fishing  to 
the  pond  to-day. 

lapeni,  ndani  waitdlank  after  three  days,  viz,  “laying  over  three  times.” 
tuten^pni  waitdlan  (Mod.)  after  five  days  in  every  instance,  85,  1. 

The  only  numeral  differing  in  its  root  from  the  corresponding  cardinal 
(na/dsh)  is  tina  once,  tmak  (for  tina  ak)  only  once;  d.  titna  and  tftatna  on 
various  occasions,  repeatedly,  more  than  once;  cf.  the  Spanish  plural  unos. 
Tina'k  shniwatchna  to  swallow  at  one  gulp ;  tina  sunde  kiulan  a  little  over  one 
week. 

Adverbial  numerals  expressing  instrumentality  show  the  instrumental 
case  -tka,  -ntka,  -ntk,  which  in  the  numeral  adjective  is  often  found  to  occur 
in  a  temporal  and  locative  function. 

lapantka  hu'  shim  he  was  shot  twice,  lit.  “by  two  (shots).” 
hu'k  ni'sh  lapukantka  shlatampk  they  drew  their  bows  at  me  both  simul 
taneously,  23,  17. 

The  suffix  -ash  of  the  objective  case  is  used  in  adverbial  numerals  to 
express  the  locative  idea:  at  so  many  spots,  places;  nadshash  or  nadshashak 
at,  to  another  place ;  lapash,  ndanash  at,  to  a  second,  third  place;  cf.  nanukash 
at  any  place,  everywhere.  The  same  form  is  also  employed  in  a  special  kind 
of  multiplicatives,  to  which  is  added  some  term  pointing  to  repetition,  as 
folding,  being  together,  etc. 

la/psh,  lapash  pakalaksh  twofold. 
ndanash,  nda/nsh  pdkalaksh  threefold. 
vunipsh  pakalaksh  fourfold. 

A  parallel  to  this  is  formed  by  the  following  phrase,  in  which  the  abbre¬ 
viated  numeral  is  used : 

lap  shantchaktantko  twofold,  lit.  “two  growing  together.” 
nd&n  shantchaktantko  threefold,  lit.  “three  growing  together.” 

The  term  pair  is  rendered  by  lalapi  each  two ;  bunch  by  nauash  s^o'- 
s^atch  “united,  bound  into  one.”  Lapiak  means  two  only ;  tunepantak  or 
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tunepAntok  five  only ;  lApok,  lApuk  both  has,  in  the  objective  case,  lapuka- 
ya'nash ;  lapa'yala,  lApeala  to  bear  tivins,  lapa'yalsh  twins . 

When  cases  of  the  numeral  inflection  appear  abbreviated,  in  the  form 
of  the  short  -a  in  adverbial  phrases,  this  mainly  occurs  when  arithmetic 
fractions  have  to  be  expressed,  and  a  term  indicating  separation,  division, 
etc.,  is  subjoined  to  the  numeral,  as  follows  : 

ndana  sh^ktat^atko  one-third  part. 
vunipa  shektat/atk  one-fourth  part. 
lApi  tunipa  shektat^atko  two-fifths. 
ta-unepa  sh^ktat^atk  one-tenth. 
nads^eks  tA-unepa  shektat^atk  nine-tenths. 

But  there  are  also  other  ways  to  express  fractions : 

nA-igshtani  ktushkuish  one-half  lit.  “one-half  slice.” 
lapgni  ta-unepAnta  ndan  tala  pe-ula  pen  nAgshta  twenty  three  dollars  and 
a  half. 

vunipAshat  shaktpakt^Atko  cut  in  four  quarters  (as  an  apple),  Mod. 

The  fraction  eleven- fourteenths  was  rendered  in  the  southern  dialect  in 
the  following  clumsy  manner :  vunip  p^-ulatko  nAnuk  nu  shndkatko,  ndAn 
kA-i  shndka ;  lit.  “having  taken  all  fourteen,  I  do  not  take  three.” 

Cf.  also  vunip  kikanyatpAtko  four-cornered ,  Mod. 

III.  NUMERAL  CLASSIFIERS. 

The  custom  of  appending  classifying  terms  of  various  descriptions  to 
simple  and  compound  numerals  is  often  met  with  in  foreign  languages. 
The  six  classifiers  of  the  Aztec  language  describe  the  exterior  of  the  objects 
mentioned  or  counted,  as  -tetl  is  appended  to  round,  -pantli  to  long  articles, 
etc.  In  other  languages,  as  in  the  Penobscot  of  Maine,  the  various  termina¬ 
tions  of  the  numeral  adjective  act  as  a  sort  of  classifiers.  Among  the  Mava 
languages,  the  Kiche  seems  to  be  the  most  productive  in  attributes  of  this 
kind,  and  they  are  not  at  all  limited  to  numerals.*  Other  languages  ex- 

*  George  Gibbs,  Instructions  for  research  relative  to  the  ethnology  and  philology  of  America, 
pages  40  sqq.  (Smithsonian  Miscell.  Coll.,  vol.  7,  1863).  H.  i»e  Ciiarencey,  Des  expletives  numerates 
dans  les  dialectes  de  la  famille  Maya-Quiche,  in  “Revue  do  Linguistique,”  1880,  pages  339-386.  The 
same,  Du  systfcme  de  numeration  chez  les  peuples  de  la  famille  Maya-Quiche,  in  Le  Museon  Louvain 
188*2,  vol.  1,  No.  2.  8°.  ’  ’ 
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elude  them  altogether  from  the  numeral,  but  add  them  to  certain  substan¬ 
tives.  But  all  of  this  largely  differs  from  the  mode  in  which  classifiers  are 
applied  in  the  Klamath  of  Oregon,  which  is  probably  unique. 

In  this  language  the  classifiers  are  applied  to  numerals  only.  They  are 
not  suffixed  adjectives  or  particles,  as  elsewhere,  but  verbs  or  their  past  parti¬ 
ciples,  descriptive  of  form,  shape,  or  exterior  of  the  objects  mentioned,  and  in¬ 
variably  standing  after  the  numeral,  usually  also  after  the  name  of  the  object. 
They  are  appended  only  to  the  numerals  above  ten ,  and  not  to  the  decalic  num¬ 
bers,  or  numbers  divisible  by  ten  This  gives  the  clue  to  their  origin  and  use. 
These  suffixations  are  intended  to  classify  only  the  unit  or  units  after  the 
decade,  and  not  the  decade  itself.  Indeed,  the  unit  following  immediately 
the  decade  in  counting,  as  11,  31,  71,  151,  is  in  some  instances  qualified  bv 
other  classifiers  than  the  units  between  2  and  9,  as  32  to  39,  72  to  79,  etc , 
because  the  former  can  be  applied  to  single  objects  only,  whereas  the  latter 
refer  to  a  plurality  of  objects.  When  I  say:  l&p’ni  ta-unepanta  na'sli  lutish 
lfkla  twenty-one  berries ,  this  literally  means,  “upon  the  twenty  berries  one 
I  lay  (or  you  lay)  on  the  top”;  and  when  saying:  lapeni  ta-unep&nta 
na/dshkshapta  lutfsh  pe-ula  twenty-six  berries,  I  suggest  by  it  “upon  twice 
ten  berries  six  I  put  (or  he,  she  puts)  on  the  top  or  lay  down”;  or  “after 
twice  ten  berries  six  I  lay  down.”  Lfkla  and  p(^-ula  both  refer  to  round¬ 
shaped  articles  only;  but  the  twenty  berries  previously  counted  are  not 
referred  to  by  the  classifier,  only  the  units  mentioned  with  the  number. 
The  classifying  verb  may  be  rendered  by  the  indefinite  term  counted ,  num¬ 
bered;  before  it,  some  subject-pronoun,  as  I,  you,  he,  she ,  is  elliptically  omit¬ 
ted,  but  not  before  its  participles  Ifklatko,  p^-ulatko. 

The  verbs  serving  as  classifiers  differ  according  to  the  shape  of  the 
counted  objects,  but  all  agree  as  to  their  common  signification  of  deposit¬ 
ing,  placing  on  the  top  of.  The  simple  verbal  form,  absolute  or  distribu¬ 
tive,  is  employed  when  the  speaker  or  other  person  is  just  engaged  in 
counting  the  articles;  the  past  participle  laid  down  in  its  direct  or  oblique 
cases,  absolute  or  distributive  forms,  is  used  when  the  articles  were 
counted  previously  and  a  statement  of  their  number  is  made.  A  majority 
of  the  classifiers  are  formed  from  the  verb  fkla  by  means  of  various  con¬ 
sonantal  prefixes. 
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The  fact  that  the  units  from  one  to  nine  are  not  accompanied  by  these 
terms  must  be  explained  by  some  peculiarity  of  the  aboriginal  mode  of 
counting.  We  may  assume,  from  the  original  meaning  of  these  verbs,  that 
the  first  ten  objects  counted,  as  fish,  baskets,  bulbs,  arrows,  etc.,  were  de¬ 
posited  on  the  ground  in  a  file  or  row,  or  aside  of  each  other,  and  that  with 
the  eleventh  a  new  file  was  commenced,  or  when  the  articles  were  of  the 
proper  shape  they  were  piled  on  the  top  of  the  first  ten  articles. 

These  classifiers,  which  to  us  appear  to  be  an  unnecessary  and  bur¬ 
densome  addition  to  human  speech,  are  not  always  applied  correctly  by  the 
Indians,  and  are  frequently  omitted  by  them.  Thus  pe-ulapkash  is  omitted 
in  54,  13;  kshiklapkasli  incorrectly  put  in  55,  11,  instead  of  pe-ulapkash. 
Pe-ulatko  is  unnecessary  in  90,  2,  but  should  stand  instead  of  pe-ula  in  90,  3. 

Likla ,  part,  liklatko,  with  their  distributive  forms,  as  seen  in  our 
numeral  series,  are  appended  to  numerals  above  ten  embodying  the  single 
unit  after  the  decade,  as  21,  91,  241,  etc,  and  mentioning  articles  of  a  cir¬ 
cular,  globular,  annular  shape,  or  objects  of  a  bulky,  heavy-looking  form. 
The  prefix  1-  referring  to  rounded  things  only,  the  meaning  of  likla  is  “to 
lay  down  one  rounded  thing.”  We  find  it  used  of  beans,  seeds,  fruits,  ber¬ 
ries,  balls,  eggs,  coins,  thimbles,  bottles,  knives,  watches,  rocks,  stones, 
boxes,  wigwams,  and  similar  objects 

Pe-ula,  part,  p6-ulatko,  with  their  distributive  forms,  are  appended  to 
numerals  over  ten  made  up  of  more  than  one  unit  after  the  decad,  as  22-29, 
92-99,  etc.,  and  mentioning  articles  of  the  same  description  as  given  under 
likla,  and  in  addition  to  these,  persons,  animals,  and  divisions  of  time. 
Pe-ula  is  derived  from  p6wi  “to  give  or  bestow  many  rounded  objects”  bv 
means  of  the  completive  formative  suffix  -61a,  -ula. 

Kshikla  or  ksikla,  part,  ksln'klatko,  with  their  distributive  forms,  are 
appended  to  numerals  over  ten  embodying  a  single  unit  only  after  the 
decade,  as  31,  81,  441,  etc.,  and  mentioning  a  person,  an  animal  or  a  long 
object,  Kshikla  is  another  derivative  of  the  verb  ikla,  “to  lay  down  one 
single  animate  being  or  a  long  object.” 

Ikla ,  part,  lklatko,  with  their  distributive  forms,  are  placed  after 
numerals  made  up  of  two  or  more  units  after  the  decade,  as  32-39,  42-49, 
and  mentioning  a  plurality  of  inanimate  objects  of  a  tall,  lengthy,  or  elon- 
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gated  shape,  as  sticks,  logs,  trees,  poles,  boards,  fence-rails,  rifles  and  pistols, 
boots,  lead-pencils,  etc.  The  verb  properly  means,  “to  lay  down  or  deposit 
many  tall,  inanimate  objects.” 

JYekl  a  or  nikla,  part,  neklatko,  with  their  distributive  forms,  are  ap¬ 
pended  to  numerals  made  up  of  units  from  one  to  nine  after  the  decade,  and 
introducing  objects  of  a  thin,  filiform,  smooth,  and  level  surface  or  texture,  as 
sheets  of  cloth  or  paper,  kerchiefs,  shirts,  mats,  and  other  tissues,  excluding 
blankets,  also  ropes  and  strings.  The  verb  shukla,  which  we  would  expect 
to  introduce  single  units  after  the  decade,  is  not  in  use  for  this  purpose. 

Shi  ekl  a,  part,  shl^klatko,  with  their  distributive  forms,  is  found  ap¬ 
pended  to  numerals  made  up  of  units  from  one  to  nine  after  the  decade,  and 
referring  to  blankets,  bedcloth,  skins,  and  other  large  articles  of  dress  serving 
to  envelope  the  whole  body  or  parts  of  it. 

Y ala,  yalha ,  ytla,  part,  y&latko,  yelatko,  with  their  distributive  forms, 
are  appended  to  numerals  made  up  of  units  from  one  to  nine,  descriptive  of 
long,  tall,  inanimate  objects,  and  therefore  analogous  to  lkla  in  their  use. 
For  single  units,  neither  ila,  which  is  the  absolute  form  of  the  distributive 
i-dla,  yala,  y^la,  nor  another  form  kshela,  is  actually  used.  Examples : 

wewanuish  tatoksni  na'sh  taunep  kshikla  shu^nka  they  killed  eleven 
women  and  children ,  37,  15 

tun^pni  ta-unepanta  na'sh  maklakshash  kshiklapkash  i'-amnatko  com¬ 
manding  fifty -one  Indians. 

ta-unepanta  tunep  pe-ulapkash  Modokfshash  lift  shl^a  he  found  (there) 
fifteen  Modoc  Indians. 

Tchima'ntko  lapeni  ta-unep&nta  lap  p^-ula  illo'latko  gi  Steamboat  Frank 
(then)  was  twenty-two  years  old ,  55,  8;  cf.  19  and  the  passages  in 
Dictionary,  pages  264,  265. 

tina  hundred  pen  l&p  p^-ula  latchash  (there  are)  one  hundred  and  two 
lodges,  90,  3. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  NUMERALS. 

The  quinary  system  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  systems  occurring 
in  the  numerals  of  American  languages;  its  origin  lies  in  counting  objects 
by  means  of  the  fingers  of  both  hands.  When  counting  on  their  fingers, 
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Indians  always  begin  with  the  smallest  finger  of  the  right  or  left  hand, 
counting  the  fingers  with  the  hand  left  free;  after  counting  the  thumb,  they 
continue  with  the  thumb  of  the  other  hand,  and  proceeding  further,  bend 
over  the  fingers  of  this  other  hand  as  soon  as  counted.  That  Klamath 
numerals  have  the  quinary  counting  system  for  their  basis  is  apparent  from 
the  repetition  of  the  three,  first  numerals  in  the  terms  for  six ,  seven ,  and 
eight ,  while  nine  is  formed  differently. 

One  and  two  are  etymologically  related  to  the  corresponding  numerals 
in  Sahaptin  and  Cay  use  dialects,  and  all  must  have  a  common  origin. 
La'pi,  lap  two  is  but  another  form  of  n^p  hand,  which  appears  also  in  the 
numerals  vunep  four  and  tunep  five ,  which  are  compounds  of  inip  and  the 
prefixed  particles  u-  and  tu-.  Thus  four  means  “hand  up”,  and  five  “hand 
away”,  indicating  the  completion  of  the  count  on  the  four  long  fingers. 
Kshapta  is  abbreviated  from  kshapata  to  bend  backward,  to  lean,  recline  upon; 
as  the  component  of  numerals,  it  indicates  the  bending  over  of  the  digits 
named,  as  ndamkshapta  for  nd&n  nu  kshapata,  “three  I  have  bent  over”, 
on  the  second  hand.  Nddsh=s%dkish  nine  is  in  Modoc  abbreviated  into 
skekish,  which  signifies  “left  over”,  one  digit  only  being  left  over  to  com¬ 
plete  the  ten;  cf.  ska'kish,  in  the  Dictionary.  T^-unep  ten ,  the  original  form 
of  which  appears  to  be  ta-unep,  is  probably  a  dissimilated  repetition  of 
tunep  five. 

If  the  origin  of  the  Klamath  numerals  is  thus  correctly  traced,  their 
inventors  must  have  counted  only  the  four  long  fingers  without  the  thumb, 
and  five  was  counted  while  saying  hand  away !  hand  off!  The  “four”,  or 
hand  high!  hand  up!  intimates  that  the  hand  was  held  up  high  after  count¬ 
ing  its  four  digits;  and  some  term  expressing  this  gesture  was  in  the  case  of 
nine  substituted  by  “one  left  over”,  skekish,  which  means  to  say,  “only  one 
is  left  until  all  fingers  are  counted.” 

THE  PRONOUN. 

The  pronominal  roots,  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chap¬ 
ters,  form  a  large  number  of  verbal  and  nominal  affixes,  become  of  still 
greater  importance  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  the  Grammar.  The  task 
which  these  roots  have  to  fulfill  in  the  organism  of  language  is  to  provide  it 
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with  relational  affixes,  and  with  ‘words  expressing  relation,  as  conjunctions, 
postpositions,  and  adverbs.  As  to  the  pronouns,  they  are  all  derived  from 
this  kind  of  roots,  if  we  except  a  few  so-called  “indefinite  pronouns”,  as 
tiimi  many ,  nanuk  all.  Originally,  all  true  pronominal  roots  were  of  a 
demonstrative  or  deictic  signification,  whatever  their  signification  may  be 
at  the  present  time.  I  shall  therefore  treat  of  them  before  I  treat  of  the 
other  pronouns. 

The  class  of  pronouns  in  which  the  pronominal  radix  has  not  altered, 
or  has  but  slightly  altered,  its  demonstrative  power  is  the  demonstrative 
pronoun.  Interrogative  pronouns,  formed  from  the  deictic  roots  ka  and  ta, 
differ  from  the  relative  pronoun  in  their  suffixes  only,  and  form  the  inter¬ 
mediate  link  between  the  demonstrative  and  the  relative  pronoun,  which, 
as  it  appears  in  this  language,  is  simultaneously  a  demonstrative-relative. 
The  demonstrative,  interrogative,  and  relative  pronouns  referring  to  animate 
beings  often  differ  from  those  referring  to  inanimate  things.  The  indefinite 
pronoun  is  half  pronoun,  half  adjective,  and  most  pronouns  of  this  class  are 
derived  from  pronominal  roots.  The  personal  pronoun  contains  a  demon¬ 
strative  radix  applied  to  persons  specially,  and  the  possessive ,  reflective,  and 
reciprocal  pronouns  are  derivatives  of  the  personal  pronoun.  This  and  some 
of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  do  not  reduplicate  distributively,  as  the 
other  pronouns  do,  but  form  real  plurals  like  these. 

I.  DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUN. 

Indians  and  other  illiterate  peoples  point  out  with  graphic  accuracy  ‘ 
the  degree  of  proximity  or  distance  in  space  separating  the  speaker  from 
the  one  spoken  of  or  spoken  to  by  means  of  their  demonstrative  pronouns  or 
particles,  by  the  third  person  of  the  personal  pronoun,  and  by  some  verbal 
forms.  This  well-known  fact  is  stated  here  once  for  all ;  it  is  one  of  the 
more  prominent  peculiarities  of  our  upland  language  also. 

The  roots  which  form  demonstrative  pronouns  in  Klamath  are  pi,  hu,  ku 
(gu),  ka  (ga),  and  ke  (ge).  Ke  marks  close  proximity,  and  reappears  in 
k^-u,  ge-u  mine,  my;  hu  marks  distance  within  sight  and  beyond  sight;  ku 
distance  beyond  sight  or  far  off ;  while  ka  forms  a  transition  from  the  demon¬ 
strative  to  the  indefinite  pronoun,  and  also  gives  origin  to  interrogative 
pronouns.  Pi,  pi.  pat,  sha  will  be  spoken  of  under  Personal  Pronoun. 
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The  demonstrative  pronouns  formed  from  the  roots  ne  and  ta  may  as  well 
be  considered  as  indefinite  pronouns. 

The  suffixes  appended  to  the  above  radices  mark  the  degree  of  distance, 
and  in  many  instances  distinguish  the  animate  from  the  inanimate  gender^ 
which  in  the  following  list  are  presented  in  separate  columns.  Two  other 
pronouns  pi  and  sha  were  added  for  comparison,  pi  being  used  (in  the 
northern  dialect  chiefly)  for  persons  and  animals  standing  in  the  singular, 
pat  for  the  same  in  the  plural  number,  sha  for  persons  only. 

List  of  demonstrative  pronouns  in  the  subjective  case. 


this  (so  Dear  as  to  be  touched) 
this  (close  by,  “right  here”) 

this  (standing,  being  before  you) 
this  (present,  visible,  within  sight) 
that  (visible,  though  distant) 
that  (absent) 
that  (absent,  departed) 
that  (beyond  sight) 


Animate. 

ke'ku 

kek  ;  ge'k  hftnk;  ge,  ke,  pi.  ke'ksha 

hh't,  pi.  hft'dsha 
hh'nk,  pi  hudsha,  sha 
hft'fc,  pi.  hh'dsba;  gunf;  sha 
hukt,  pi.  huktsha;  pi,  pi.  pat,  sha 
ne'g,  pi.  ne'gsha;  Mod.  ndg,  pi.  na'gsha 
hft'k,  ft'k,  hG'kta,  pi.  huksha;  lift'ukt,  pi. 
hft'nktsha  ;  gunf ;  pi,  pi.  pat,  sha 


Inanimate. 

ke'ku 

gen ;  ge,  ke ;  gSu  hhuk 
g€ tna,  g6 nu 
hft'nu 

huu,  hunu,  hfink 
hfin,  hfit,  hunu,  g6u 
hft'nkt 

hftk,  ft'k,  hft'kta 


Where  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect  has  hu'k,  hunk,  hu't  in  the  singular, 
the  Modoc  dialect  ordinarily  uses  hu  instead.  The  suffix  -ta,  abbr.  -t,  refers 
not  only  to  persons,  but  also  to  inanimate  things  standing  upright,  while 
inanimate  objects  seen  upon  the  ground  are  indicated  by  the  transitional 
particle  -n  (-na,  -nu),  forming  no  plural. 

Some  of  these  pronouns  are  easily  confounded  with  demonstrative 
adverbs  of  local  or  temporal  import,  as  both  are  pronounced  alike  (hu, 
huk,  hunk,  etc.). 

Demonstrative  pronouns  do  not  form  all  the  cases  of  the  nominal  par¬ 
adigm.  I  therefore  present  here  all  the  forms  heard  from  the  natives 
speaking  both  dialects,  and  beg  to  observe  that  all  these  forms  also  corre¬ 
spond  to  our  personal  pronouns  he,  she,  and,  when  impersonal,  to  it. 

ke,  ge  this  here;  Latin : hicce,  hocce;  poss.  Mam,  kelem ;  dir.  getala. 

k  e'  k,  ge'g,  ge'k,  gii' g  this,  is  the  above  ke  in  the  reduplicated  form, 
the  second  vowel  being  apocopated;  Lat.  hie,  hoc;  Gr.  ovtogi • 
Obj.  case  ke'kish,  gekish,  ge'ksh;  poss.  ktfelam,  kekglem.  PI. 
ke'ksha,  ge'ksha;  poss.  ktMamsham,  abbr.  into  sham. 
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g  e  n,  genu  this  thing ;  loc.  genta  (for  g^ntat)  ;  instr.  g^ntka. 
hu'  nk,  hu,  Mod.  hu,  hii-u,  u,  5  this  one;  obj.  case  hunkesh,  liunkish, 
hu'nksh,  hu'nk  24,  5  ;  poss.  hunkglam,  hunkiam ;  partit.  hunkanti ; 
loc.  hunta,  hu'nkant ;  instr.  hu'nkantka.  Hunk  may  become  ab¬ 
breviated  into  unk,  hak :  tula  hak  with  him,  with  her.  PI.  of  per¬ 
sons  :  hudsha  (preferable  to  hu'nksha),  sha ;  obj.  hunkiash,  abbr. 
hu'nksh,  hu'nk;  poss.  hu'nkelamsham,  hu'nkiamsham;  abbr.  into 
sham,  108,  4.  122,  17.  132,  5.  Hunk  occurs  but  seldom  in  the 
subjective  case  ;  hu'nkt  forms  obj.  hu'nktiash  in  a  Modoc  text, 
hu' t  that ,  Mod.  hu,  anim.  and  inan.;  Lat.  iste;  pi.  of  persons:  liutslia, 
hudsha. 

h  u'  k,  Mod.  hu'  that ;  iness. :  huki  by  or  within  him;  pi.  hu'ksha.  Cf. 
Dictionary,  page  74. 

h  u'  k  s  h  t,  o'ksht  that  absent ,  far  off,  or  deceased  one,  192;  7.  obj.  hu'nksht. 
h  u'  k  t  that  absent  one,  anim.  and  inan.;  obj.  of  sg.  and  pi.  hu'nkt ;  pi.  of 
persons  hu'ktsha. 

h  u'  n  this  thing  (visible),  also  referring  to  persons ;  huni,  hunitak  in  his 
or  her  own  mind;  instr.  huntka  for  this ;  loc.  hunta  thus  (conj.). 
g  u  n  l,  guni,  kone  the  one  over  there  (visible) ;  also  adverb.  Forms  par¬ 
ticles  like  gunigshtant,  gunitana  etc.,  and  is  derived  from  radix 
ku-  in  kui,  guhuashka  etc.  Cf.  List  of  Prefixes,  page  289. 

The  following  demonstrative  pronouns  show  no  inflection  for  case : 
g  e' t,  ka't,  Mod.  kank,  abbr.  ka,  so  great,  so  large ,  and  so  much,  so  many. 
The  cases  formed  from  it  lose  their  pronominal  signification  and 
become  adverbs :  getant  to  the  opposite  side;  get^eni  at  this  end,  etc. 
k  4  n  n  i,  ganni,  abbr.  kan,  so  many,  so  much;  used  when  pointing  at 
objects  or  counting  them  on  the  fingers.  From  this  is  formed  the 
above  kank  so  much;  contr.  from  kfinni  ke  (as  kfint  is  from  kanni 
at)  and  correlative  to  tank. 

tanni,  abbr.  tan,  d.  tatanni,  so  many,  so  m,uch;  ka  tanni  so  long.  Cor¬ 
relative  to  kanni,  and  more  frequently  used  interrogatively, 
t  4  n  k,  d.  tatank,  so  many,  so  much;  contr.  from  t4nni  ke.  More  fre¬ 
quently  used  as  interrogative  pronoun  and  as  adverb :  t4nk  and 

ta'nk. 
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Diminutives  are  formed  from  the  above  demonstrative  pronouns  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  huktaga  this  little  one ;  pi.  hukshataga ;  double  diminutive,  huktakag; 
pi.  hukshatakaga ;  ne'g  that  one  absent ,  nekaga,  nakag,  and  others  under 
Suffix  -aga  No.  2. 

II.  INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUN. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  derived  from  the  demonstrative  roots  ka 
and  ta ,  tu,  which  also  fonn  the  interrogative  particles  or  adverbs.  There  is 
a  distributive  form  for  all  the  interrogative  pronouns,  except  for  tud.v 

K  a  n  l  or  kani  ?  who  f  which  person  f  is  more  properly  applied  to  per¬ 
sons  (and  animals)  than  to  inanimate  things,  though  it  can  be  used  for  these 
also:  which  thing  f  Kaka?  is  the  distributive  form;  and  k4ni  also  figures  as 
pronoun  indefinite. 

kani  hut  gi  ?  who  is  he  f  who  is  she  f 

kani  laki !  what  (sort  of  a)  husband  !  186  ;  55. 

kani  &nku  shlii/a  i  ?  which  tree  do  you  see  f 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  adjective  k&ni,  kani  being  outside ,  one 
who  is  outdoors  The  pronoun  kani  is  inflected  as  follows : 

Absolute. 

kani  ?  kani  ?  who  f  which  f 

kanash,  kan’sli,  kansh,  kants?  whom  f  to  whom  f  inan.  kani?  kani?  whatf 
which  f  to  which  t 

kalam  ?  Mod.  kanam  ?  whose  f  of  which  f 
kalamkshi  ?  at  or  to  whose  house  f 
kalamksh^e'ni  ?  kalainkshtala  ?  etc. 

Distributive. 

kaka  ?  who  f  tvhich  persons  or  things  f 
kakiash  ?  whom  t  which  persons  or  things  f 
kakiam  ?  whose  f  of  which  things  f 
kakiamkshi  ?  at  whose  houses  f 
kakiamksh^e'ni  ?  kakiamksht&la  ?  etc. 

t  u  a  ?  which  ?  what  thing  t  is  an  indefinite  pronoun  as  well  as  an  inter¬ 
ergative,  and  has  to  be  considered  as  a  derivative  of  tu  out  there ,  pointing 
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to  a  distance.  Its  real  meaning  is:  what  kind  or  sort  off  and  so  it  has 
passed  into  the  function  of  a  substantive :  thing,  article ,  object,  as  in  tumi  tua 
many  things.  Cf.  Dictionary,  page  415.  It  is  inflected,  like  the  pronoun 
tud,  as  follows : 

tua  I  end.  tua  ?  which  thing  f  what  sort  off 
tualash  ?  which  f 

tualam  ?  of  which  f  and  forms  the  particles : 
tuankshi  ?  at  which  place  f  tuatala  ?  why  f 

This  pronoun  often  appears  in  an  enclitic  and  proclitic  form.  Tua  ki, 
contr.  tuak  I  what  is  it  f  occurs  in :  tua  ki  nu  koga  ?  what  is  it  I  suck  out  f 
155;  17  ;  cf.  153;  4.  159;  58.  Compare  also  the  Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc 
songs  154;  13. 156  ;  35.  158  ;  56.  173  ;  3.  174 ;  8.,  and  the  instances  given  in 
the  Dictionary.  Sometimes  it  is  used  of  animate  beings. 

tanni,  abbr,  tan,  tan,  d.  tatanni,  how  much f  how  many f  to  what  amount  f 
in  Lat.  quot.  This  pronoun  is  not  inflected,  and,  when  in  the  full  form,  is 
always  pronounced  with  two  n.  Tanni  mi  watch  gi  ?  how  many  horses  have 
you  f  lit.  “how  many  horses  are  yours”?  tan  a  i  wew^ash  gitk?  how  many 
children  have  you  f  Cf.  Dictionary,  page  389. 

tank,  abbr.  tan,  abbr.  from  tanni  ke ;  d.  tatank,  is  used  interrogatively 
in  the  same  function  as  tanni,  q.  v. 

w  ak,  wak,  d.  wawak,  is  in  fact  a  particle:  how  f  but  in  many  instances 
has  to  be  rendered  in  English  by  an  interrogative  pronoun :  what  f  E.  g. 
in :  wak  maf  what  do  you  say  f  the  literal  rendering  of  which  is :  “  how  do 
I  hear”? 

III.  RELATIVE  PRONOUN. 

The  relative  pronoun  k  a  t,  proclit.  kat,  is  of  the  same  origin  as  the  inter¬ 
rogative  pronoun  kani  ?  who  f  Kat  is  not  only  a  relative  pronoun,  but 
simultaneously  a  demonstrative-relative  pronoun,  corresponding  to  il  quale , 
lequel  in  Italian  and  French,  the  real  meaning  of  which  is  that  who,  that  which , 
the  one  which.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  hu'k,  hu'nk,  hun,  etc,  which 
should  always  accompany  kat  to  make  the  phrase  or  sentence  complete,  is 
not  found  with  it  every  time,  though  we  meet  with  it  in  97,  1 :  kcit  huk 
hu't  tchui  lall'ga  Tuhu  shash  which  thing  then  remained  sticking  upon  Mudhen; 
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lit.  “that  thing  which  then  remained”  etc.  The  Lord’s  Prayer,  in  139,  1, 
has  kat  only :  Nalam  p’tishap,  kat  p’laf  tchia  Our  Father  who  lives  on  high. 
Cf.  also  61,  12.  17. 

The  relative  pronoun  is  sometimes  abbreviated  into  ka,  ga. 

The  distributive  form,  kakat,  inflects  almost  like  that  of  kani?  who  f 
Absolute. 

kat,  kat  who ,  what ,  which;  that  who ,  the  one  which. 

kantana,  kandan,  kanda  (kant,  65,  18)  whom,  to  whom ;  which,  to  which. 

kalam  whose,  of  which,  68,  9. 

kalamkshi  at  whose  house ;  kalamkshtala  etc. 

Distributive. 

kakat,  abbr.  kak,  those  who ;  each  of  whom  or  which. 
kakiash  (objective  case), 
kakiam  (possessive  case), 
kakiamkshi  etc. 

Where  it  is  feasib.e  to  avoid  incident  clauses,  the  language  likes  to 
replace  them  by  verbals  or  participial  constructions,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  scarcity  of  the  relative  pronoun.  A  student  of  the  language  may  stay 
many  weeks  among  the  natives  before  he  becomes  aware  of  its  existence, 
hu'ksa,  kak  (for  kakat)  at  tini'^i  tsa  those  who  had  just  gone  up  the  hill , 
23,  13. 

ne-ulfika  nu  hunkiasht  kakat  huk  sissbka  I  punish  those  who  have  engaged 
in  a  fight,  61,  18. 

watsag  huk  k’leka  k&ndan  kpe'l  ktakibla  nu  the  dog  is  dead  whose  tail  I 
cut  off;  lit.  “to  whom  I  cut  the  tail  off.” 
huk  mat  mbush^la,  kalamkshi  tak  nu  tank  mak’lg^a  the  man  at  whose 
house  I  stopped  is  married ,  they  say. 
kandan  hu'nk  shim  the  one  whom  I  had  shot,  23,  20. 
kanda  nat  hu'nk  a/na  the  one  whom  we  brought,  24,  9. 

IY.  INDEFINITE  PRONOUN. 

Adjectives,  the  signification  of  which  is  so  generic  and  indistinct  that 
they  can  replace  substantives,  are  called  by  the  above  term.  Most  of  them 
undergo  inflection. 
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g  e' t,  gat,  kat  so  much ,  that  much ,  Mod.  kdnk ;  may  be  classed  as  well 
among  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  with  tank,  tdnni  etc. ;  gat  i  n’s  sku'k- 
tanuapk  so  much  you  will  have  to  pay  me,  60,  10. 

h  u  k  a  k,  hunkak,  hiitak,  pi.  hukshak,  the  same ,  the  identical  one.  In¬ 
flected  like  the  simple  pronouns ;  hiikak  hishuaksh  the  same  man.  Same  is, 
however,  expressed  in  many  other  ways,  for  which  cf.  Dictionary,  page  646. 

kani  somebody,  some  one.  Is  used  in  counting,  and  often  accompa- 
nied  by  gestures.  Abbreviated  in  ka,  ga,  and  figuring  also  as  an  interrog¬ 
ative  pronoun  (kani). 

nu  un  kd-i  kanash  shapitak  I  shall  not  divulge  it  to  anybody,  40,  8 ;  cf. 
40,  11. 

ntchalkni  kani  a  young  man;  lit.  “somebody  young.” 

k  a  n  k,  abbr.  ka,  ga,  so  many,  so  much ,  that  much ;  a  contraction  of  kdnni 
ke,  and  serving  as  correlative  to  tank,  q.  v.  For  examples,  see  Dictionary, 
page  117.  Kdnk  is  also  used  as  adverb.  Ka  tdni  so  far,  that  much;  ka  tdni 
ak,  Mod.,  only  so  far ;  that  is  the  end.  Not  inflected. 

k  a  n  k  t  a  k,  the  emphatic  form  of  kdnk,  adj.  and  adv.  It  also  stands 
for  enough ,  and  serves  as  an  exclamation ;  cf.  Dictionary,  page  1 1 7.  More 
frequent  in  Modoc  than  in  the  northern  dialect. 

k  d  n  n  i,  ganni,  abbr.  kan,  so  many ,  such  a  number  of;  used,  e.  g.,  when 
pointing  at  objects  or  counting  them ;  the  correlative  to  tdnni. 
k  d  -  i  t  u  a  (1)  nothing ,  (2)  nobody ;  see  under  tud. 
ndyentch  other,  the  other,  another  one,  next.  Cf.  na'dsh,  in  Numerals, 
nanuk  (1)  all ,  every  one  of,  Lat.  omnis ;  (2)  total,  entire,  whole,  the  whole 
of,  Lat.  totus.  Abbreviated  from  nanukni,  and  inflected  regularly  like  the 
numerals  in  -ni,  though  without  distributive  form.  Some  of  the  cases  have 
adjectival,  some  adverbial  signification,  while  others  combine  both. 

ndnuk  all,  whole. 

nanukdnash,  nanukan’sh ;  inan.  ndnuk  (obj.  case) ;  nanukash,  adv., 

everywhere. 

nanukenam  of  all ,  of  the  whole. 

ndnukanti,  adj. ;  and  when  adv. :  everywhere. 

nanukant  (for  ndnukatat),  adj.;  abbr.  ndkanta,  ndkant. 
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nanukantka,  adj.  and  adv.;  abbr.  n&kantka. 
nanuke'namkshi  at  everybody's  house. 

n&nuktua  every  kind  of  thing ;  obj.  nanuktualash  etc. ;  see  under  tua. 
p  a  n  a  n  i,  d.  pap&nani,  as  long  as,  to  the  length  of. 
p  i  1  a,  d  pi'pil,  alone ,  none  but;  see  t&la. 

tala,  d.  tatala,  in  the  sense  of  alone,  none  but,  may  be  appended  to 
any  pronoun  and  also  to  substantives.  Being*  in  reality  an  adverb,  it  under¬ 
goes  no  inflection,  but  the  noun  or  pronoun  connected  with  it  is  inflected. 
Cf.  Dictionary,  page  385,  under  No.  3.  The  Klamath  Lake  Indians  use 
more  frequently  pila,  pil,  d.  pipil,  in  this  function,  and  with  them  it  also 
means  bare.  Cf.  Dictionary,  page  266.  G^tak  is  used  in  the  sense  of  alone 
in  97,  1.  2. 

t  a  n  i  a  n  i,  d.  tataniani,  as  large  in  size,  so  large. 

tank,  d.  tatank,  so  many,  so  much ;  not  inflected  for  case,  because  it  is 
in  fact  a  particle.  Cf.  kank.  Tankni  in  an  adverbial  signification,  cf.  43,  4 
tankak  a  few,  some,  not  many ;  emphatically  tankakak. 
t&nni,  d.  tatanni,  abbr.  tan,  tatan,  so  many ,  so  much;  correlative  to 
kanni. 

tua,  enclit.  tua  something,  some  article  or  object,  is  inflected  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  used  as  an  interrogative  pronoun.  As  an  indefinite  pro¬ 
noun,  it  is  used  also  in  a  personal  sense:  somebody ,  some  people;  e.  g.,  ka-i 
tualam  shtekish  I  am  controlled  by  nobody;  cf.  Note  to  192;  8,  and  the  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Dictionary,  page  415,  and  Texts,  112,  1.  2.  5.  7.  8.  12.  16. 
Compounds  of  tua  are : 

k&-itua  (1)  nothing,  (2)  nobody;  poss.  ka-itu&lam  etc  ;  here  the  two  com¬ 
ponents  may  also  be  found  separated  by  other  words :  ka-i  nalsh 
i  tua  shutdtki  ku-idsha  let  us  do  nothing  wicked,  139,  6 ;  ka-i  shash 
tua  none  of  them,  20,  7. 

nanuktua  (1)  every  kind  of  thing,  (2)  everything  Inflected  like  tua. 

t  u  m  i  many,  much,  has  no  distributive  form,  but  a  diminutive :  tumiaga 
few,  a  little  of  The  locative  case  is  tumianta,  the  instrumental  tumiantka, 
tumantka,  the  other  oblique  cases  tuma.  Before  m  and  some  other  conso¬ 
nants  the  final  -i  of  tumi  is  dropped :  turn  Modokni  gatpa  many  Modocs 
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arrived ,  13,  14.  Tumi  also  means  sufficient ,  enough  of,  and  too  many,  too 
much;  it  forms  the  adverbs  turn  and  tuingni,  q.  v. 
tumidga  afew;  see  tumi. 

Y.  PERSONAL  PRONOUN. 

We  now  pass  over  to  another  series  of  pronouns,  called  personal,  and 
representing  other  pronominal  roots  than  the  ones  heretofore  considered. 
The  three  persons  are,  in  the  subjective  case,  all  represented  by  monosyllabic 
terms*  and  in  the  plural  the  terminal  -t  may  represent  the  affix  -ta,  often 
used  for  persons.  No  distributive  form  exists  here;  the  case-endings  are 
the  same  as  those  in  the  adjective.  The  personal  pronouns  exist  in  a  full, 
in  an  abbreviated,  and  in  an  emphatic  form,  to  be  discussed  separately. 
The  pronouns  of  the  third  person  are  used  as  demonstrative  and  as  personal 
pronouns.  The  synopsis  of  the  personal  pronouns  in  their  subjective  cases 
is  as  follows : 

First  person,  singular,  nu,  ni  I;  plural,  na't,  nad  we. 

Second  person,  singular,  1,  ik  thou;  plural,  at,  a  ye. 

Third  person,  singular,  pi  he,  she;  plural,  pat,  sha  they. 

In  regard  to  inflectional  forms,  the  Modoc  dialect  sometimes  differs 
from  the  other,  as  will  be  seen  by  this  table : 

INFLECTION  OF  THE  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

Singular . 

1.  nu,  nu,  nft-u ;  ni,  ni  I. 
nush,  nish,  n’s,  ish  we,  to  me. 
nushtala,  nushtala  toward  me. 
nushamkshi  at  my  home  or  lodge. 
nush%e'ni  toward  me. 

2.  i,  i,  i-i,  ik,  ike  thou. 

mish,  mish,  m’sh  thee,  to  thee. 
mishtala,  mishtala  toward  thee. 
mishamkshi  at  thy  home. 

35 
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3.  pi,  pi  he ,  she ,  it  (absent  or  invisible,  unseen). 

pish,  push ;  pash  him ,  her,  it;  to  him,  to  her,  to  it;  for  him,  etc. 
p’na  Mod.,  m’na  Kl.,  of  him,  of  her,  of  it;  his,  hers ,  its. 
p’n&tant,  p’nata,  p’nat  Mod.;  m’natant  Kl.,  on,  upon  him,  her,  it. 
pani,  manf,  m’ni  on  him,  on  her,  on  it;  by  himself,  etc. 
p’nalamkshi  Mod.;  m’nalamkshi  Kl.,  at  his,  her  house. 

(For  hu,  huk,  hu'nk,  see  Demonstrative  Pronoun.) 

Plural. 

1.  na't,  nad,  nat,  na  we. 

na'lash,  na'lsh,  na'sh,  in  Mod.  also  na'l,  nal  us,  to  us. 
n&lam  of  us ;  nalamtant  on,  upon  us. 
n&lamkshi  at  our  house ,  lodge,  home. 
n&lshtala  toward  us. 

2.  at,  at,  a  ye. 

malash,  ma"lsh,  in  Mod.  also  mad  you,  to  you. 
m&lam  of  you. 

m&lamkshi  at  your  lodge,  home. 
m&lshtala  toward  you. 

3 a.  pat,  p&t,  pat  they. 

p’n&lash,  p’n^lsh,  p’na'sh,  pa'ntch,  pash,  posh,  Mod. ;  m’n&lash,  m’nalsh, 
pa'ntch,  pash,  Kl.,  them,  to  them. 

p’ndlam  Mod.,  m’ndlam  Kl.,  of  them ,  theirs ;  rarely  abbreviated  into 
p’na,  Kl.  m’na. 

p’n&tant,  Kl.  m’natant,  on,  upon  them. 
p’n&lamkshi,  Kl.  m’nalamksi,  at  their  houses,  homes. 
p’nMshtala,  Kl.  m’nalshtala,  toward  them. 

3 b.  sha,  sa  they  (animate,  present  or  absent), 
shash,  sas  them,  to  them. 
sham,  sam  of  them,  about  them,  by  them. 

Sha  forms  compounds  with  many  demonstrative  pronouns,  by  which 
they  are  turned  into  plurals,  as  hiiuktsha,  ke'ksha  etc. 

In  perusing-  this  list  of  inflections,  we  find  that  a  considerable  number 
of  case-suffixes  and  case- postpositions  met  with  in  the  substantive  and  adjec- 
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tive  are  not  represented  here,  but  that  the  existing  ones  coincide  with  those 
inflecting  other  nouns. 

The  pronouns  of  the  singular  all  end  in  -i,  and  ni  has  a  parallel  form 
nu;  in  the  plural  all  end  in  -at,  with  long  a ;  the  plural  objective  case  ends 
in  -lash,  the  possessive  in  -lam,  though  sha  they ,  which  is  not  represented 
in  the  singular,  and  probably  was  once  a  reflective  pronoun,  forms  an 
exception. 

A  majority  of  the  monosyllabic  pronouns  is  unaccented,  and  therefore 
used  proclitically  and  enclitically.  Subject-pronouns  are  often  placed  twice 
in  the  same  sentence,  another  term  intervening. 

Nu,  ni  of  the  first  person  is  etymologically  related  to  nat  we,  and  pi  he , 
she  to  pat  they ;  the  oblique  cases  in  the  second  person  make  it  probable  that 
the  original  forms  of  i  and  at  were  mi  and  mat,  and  that  they  took  their 
present  forms  to  distinguish  them  from  mi  thine  and  the  particle  mat,  ma, 
Apparently,  no  difference  exists  between  nu  and  ni  I;  but  the  objective 
case  nush,  nish  abbreviates  in  ish  only,  not  in  ush,  and  the  emphatic  forms 
nutoks,  nutak,  nu  tala  are  much  more  frequent  than  nitoks,  nitak,  ni  tala. 
In  a  few  instances  we  find  nu  used  for  the  plural  we,  for  we  includes  also 
the  first  person  of  the  singular : 

lapi  ai  nu  wita'mak  here  we  are  two  young  black  bears ,  177 ;  2. 

lapi  ai  ni  gi'wash  here  we  are  two  squirrels ,  177  \  14. 

I  thou  appears  sometimes  in  a  compound  emphatic  form :  ik,  ike,  Mod. 
iki,  e'ki,  the  second  part  being  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ke,  ke,  ge,  gi  this 
one ,  or  the  demonstrative  adverb  ke,  ki  right  here.  This  compound  form  is 
chiefly  used  in  imperative  and  interrogative  sentences.  I  and  ik,  ike  are 
often  used  for  the  plural  at  ye ,  because  when  in  a  meeting  one  is  addressed, 
the  others  are  addressed  also.  Examples : 

i  lapuk  both  of  you,  60,  6. 

g^pke  i  tuT  ish  husho'kank  ik  a  watchatka !  come  and  ride  with  me  on 
horseback! 

na's  pen  lu'ktch’  ik  shankish=pakish  !  bring  me  one  more  watermelon ! 

wak  lish  i'k  loli  a  nen  Tetematchishash  ?  why ,  then ,  do  ye  believe  what 
Tetematchish  says  f  64,  10.  Of.  ibid.,  11.  15.  59,  7. 
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INFLECTION  OF  THE  ABBREVIATED  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

The  position  of  the  full-toned,  vocalic  personal  pronouns  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  before  as  well  as  after  the  verb,  but  the  position  of  the  abbreviated 
personal  pronouns  is  usually,  though  not  necessarily,  after  it.  These  become 
enclitic  or  proclitic  syllables,  and  are  pronounced  so  rapidly  that,  after  losing 
the  word-accent,  many  of  them  also  lose  the  vowel  through  syncope  or  apo¬ 
cope.  Subject-pronouns  suffer  abbreviation  as  well  as  object-pronouns  and 
dissyllabic  forms.  A  single  instance  of  aphseresis  is  observed  in  ish  for  nish 
me,  to  me.  Pronouns  of  the  second  person  stand  before  those  of  the  first 
when  one  of  them  or  both  are  abbreviated. 

a-  before  a  pronoun  is  the  declarative  particle  a.  Initial  i-,  as  in  insh  for 
nish,  results  from  vocalic  metathesis.  The  abbreviated  subject-pronoun  -n 
can  disappear  altogether. 

Compare  with  all  this  our  conjugational  specimens  given  above  (pages 
240-243,  418),  in  which  the  abbreviated  pronouns  are  seen  united  almost 
into  one  word  with  the  verb.  No  real  incorporation  of  the  pronouns  into  the 
verb  takes  place,  however,  for  the  same  pronouns  can  in  every  instance  be 
pronounced  separately  and  with  their  full  accentuation, 
nil,  ni:  n,  -n,  an. 
nish:  ish,  ansh,  insh,  n’s,  ns,  -sh. 
nush:  n’sh,  ansh,  n’s,  ns,  -sh. 
mish:  m’sh,  m’s,  msh,  ms. 
p’n&:  p’na,  m’na. 

p’ndtant:  p’natd,  p’nat;  m’natant:  m’nat. 
nat:  na,  -nt,  nfit. 

na'lash :  na'lsh,  nash,  natch,  na'ts,  nads,  nas ;  Mod.  na'l,  n&l. 
at :  4t,  a. 

m&lash :  ma'lsh ;  Mod.  rna'l,  mal. 

p’nalash:  p’na'sh,  pa'ntch;  m’n&lash:  m’n&lsh. 

sha,  sa:  -sh,  -s,  -tch. 

Instances  of  the  above  abbreviations  appear  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  : 

l&p  su'ndin  lapukayiins  ilhf  I  lock  both  up  for  two  weeks ,  61,  19. 
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ka-i  tchin  wak  o'skank  I  do  not  think  much  about  it ,  65,  1. 
shnakelui  udpkan  I  will  remove  (him)  from  office ,  59,  18. 
tchin  na/sh  shappash  spulhi  I  lock  him  up  for  one  month  (tchin,  for 
tcbui  ni)  61,  10. 
ni  na'-ul%an  I  command ,  I  order. 

hunkanti  ms  ni  shetch&ktanuapk  I  shall  get  angry  with  you  (ms)  on  that 
account ,  58,  15. 

tsushni'  m’sh  ni  skuyu'shkuapk  I  shall  separate  you  forever  (from  her), 
60,  20. 

na-ulakuapka  m’s  ni  I  shall  punish  you ,  59,  3.  4. 

tu'nep  i'  n’s  tala  sku'ktanuapk  you  must  pay  me  five  dollars ,  60,  8. 

i  insli  i%ak !  you  win  me!  sa  shewana’sh  they  gave  me. 

ambush  tchiktchi !  go  and  fetch  water  for  me !  (for  dmbu  ish.) 

tala  ish  vul/i !  lend  me  money ! 

fsh  shla't !  shoot  at  me!  41,  5. 

ka-i  huk  watch  spum-uapka  m’sh  she  need  not  give  a  horse  to  you ,  60,  15. 

illi-uapka  m’s  I  will  have  you  imprisoned ,  59,  7. 

shmktak  mish  na  un !  then  we  shall  kill  you!  41,  3. 

shudshank  &  nut  shne'pka  we  have  a  fire  near  the  lodge. 

nat  ka-i  kaktant  we  did  not  sleep ,  31,  8.  9. 

na/sh  na'ds  Bdshtin  tu/la  an  American  was  with  us,  19,  7. 

na/sli  se'gsa  sa  they  commanded  us,  20,  9. 

t’shlshap  nal  shguyuen  (Mod.)  the  father  has  sent  us,  40,  15  ;  cf.  41,  3. 
mal  shutanktgi  in  order  to  treat  with  you,  40,  15  ;  cf.  41,  5. 
gepgapelissa  and  gdpgaplish,  for  gepgapeli  sha,  they  returned  home. 
tsui  gena,  tu  pe'n  makle%ash  then  they  proceeded,  and  encamped  again 
(for:  makle%a  sha),  19,  10. 

VI.  POSSESSIVE  PRONOUN. 

This  pronoun  has  not  assumed  the  form  or  suffix  of  an  adjective,  but 
it  is  simply  the  possessive  case  of  the  personal  pronoun  corresponding,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  first  persons  of  the  singular.  It  inflects  through  a 
few  cases  only,  the  locative  among  them.  When  used  attributively,  like 
our  my,  thy ,  its  natural  position  in  the  sentence  is  before  the  noun  qualified, 
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like  that  of  the  possessive  case  and  the  adjective.  When  used  predicatively, 
like  our  mine ,  thine ,  its  position  is  more  free,  and  it  may  occupy  the  place 
in  the  sentence  which  emphasis  may  assign  to  it. 

The  list  of  these  pronouns  is  as  follows  : 
g^-u,  k^-u  my,  mine;  loc.  g^-utant;  instr.  g£*utantka. 
mi,  mi  thy,  thine;  loc.  mitant;  instr.  mitantka;  me  for  mi,  cf.  142,  7. 
hunkelam,  abbr.  hunkiam,  his,  her  {hers),  its,  when  present  or  visible, 
m’na,  m’n&,  Mod.  p’na,  his,  her  {hers),  its,  when  absent ;  loc.  m’n&tant, 
119,  11 ;  pe'na,  Mod.,  his ,  its  own. 
nalam  our,  ours. 
m&lam  your,  yours. 

hunkSlamsham,  abbr.  hunkiamsham,  hunkimsham,  their,  theirs,  when 
present,  visible. 

in’  nalam,  Mod.  p’nalam,  their,  theirs,  when  absent ;  m’na  stands  for 
m’ndlam  in  29,  16.  101,  8. 

sham,  sam  their,  theirs,  absent  or  present ;  to  be  regarded  here  as  an 
abbreviation  of  hunkelamsham :  p’tfssap  sam  their  father,  101,  11. 
It  sometimes  stands  for  m’nalam,  p’n&lam ;  cf.  107,  13.  108,  4. 

Some  instances  arS  found  in  the  Texts,  where  the  possessive  pronoun, 
though  used  attributively,  occupies  the  place  after  its  noun,  instead  of  pre¬ 
ceding  it :  i'%aks  mi  thy  gain,  59,  22 ;  sh^shatuish  m’na  his  marriage  fee,  58, 
16.  Cf.  also  54,  4.  59,  12.  94,  8.  10.  109,  3. 

VII.  REFLECTIVE  PRONOUN. 

When  the  act  of  the  transitive  verb  has  for  its  object  the  subject  of  the 
verb,  this  is  expressed  by  a  reflective  verb.  The  object  of  the  reflective 
verb  is  either  a  pronoun  standing  separately  for  itself,  called  reflective  pro¬ 
noun,  or  it  is  expressed  synthetically  in  the  verb  itself  by  means  of  a  prefix 
or  suffix.  This  synthetic  mode  of  forming  reflective  verbs  has  been  discussed 
previously  (cf  Prefixes  h-sh-,  sh-);  but  in  Klamath  another  mode  is  in  use, 
which  applies  only  when  the  pronominal  object  is  the  indirect  object  of  any 
active  verb.  Gfank,  gink  takes  the  locative  case-suffix  -i,  which  also  occurs 
iu  the  pronouns  hunf,  huki,  pani,  and  forms  the  following  series  of  pronouns, 
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when  appended  to  the  emphatic  pronoun  in  -tak  in  the  sense  of  for  oneself 
in  the  interest  of  me,  him ,  etc.  Cf.  Emphatic  Pronoun,  pages  552,  553. 


First  person,  singular, 
Second  person,  singular, 
Third  person,  singular, 
First  person,  plural, 
Second  person,  plural, 
Third  person,  plural, 


nutagianki,  nutagink  (for  niitak  gianki) 
itagianki,  itakink,  itaginggi 
pitagiank,  pitagingg 
natakiank,  nataginggi 
atakiank,  atakinggat 
patakink;  hukshagianggi 


This  ending  is  also  found  appended  to  the  oblique  cases  of  the  same 
pronouns;  its  origin  is  explained  under  Suffix  -gien,  q.  v. 

In  the  third  persons  of  the  singular  and  plural,  the  change  of  k  and  k 
in  hunkelam  his,  her,  hunkish  him,  her,  hunkiash  them,  renders  these  pro¬ 
nouns  reflective  The  different  cases  of  pi,  pat,  sha  they  can  serve  as 
reflective  pronouns  without  undergoing  any  change  or  suffixation;  this  is  the 
case  with  pish,  pash,  push,  po'sh,  p’na,  p’n&lam;  m’na,  m’nalam;  shash,  sham. 
Thus  we  have :  Aishish  tumena  shtuft^ishalsht  pish  hliluka  Aishish  heard 
that  his  wives  had  wept  for  him  in  mourning.  Cf.  also,  in  Modoc  war,  pi  38, 
10;  pu'sh  36,  15.  16 ;  pish  36,  16 ;  p’n&lam  38,  17,  etc.;  in  the  northern  dia¬ 
lect,  pi'sh  71,  2.  The  change  from  k  to  k,  as  observed  in  verbs,  has  been 
referred  to  previously  (pages  292.  424),  but  even  in  substantives  it  is  some¬ 
times  observed.  When  these  natives  speak  of  other  Indians  than  themselves, 
they  pronounce:  maklaks  Indian;  but  when  of  themselves,  maklaks. 

The  most  frequent  way  of  expressing  the  reflective  pronoun  is  that  of 
appending  -tak,  -tok  to  the  personal  pronoun : 

kitita  pitak  nkash  her  (the  female  wolf’s)  belly  burst,  105,  16. 
shlabopk  hu'nitak  he  himself  perceived;  lit.  “he  observed  in  his  own 
mind”,  108,  5. 

dnku  pitak  (for  pishtak)  vulodshan  gi  he  is  splitting  wood  for  himself 
tchashesh  nanuk  watch  tchlafl^a,  pitakmani  the  skunk  drowned  all  the 
horses,  itself  also,  127,  12. 
mulinank  itagianggi !  cut  some  hay  for  yourself! 
n&tak  shiulagien,  shiulagin  or  shiula  gianggin  we  collect  for  ourselves. 
n&tak  hi'shlan  we  shot  people  of  our  own  party ,  24,  4. 
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VIII.  RECIPROCAL  PRONOUN. 

This  class  ol  pronouns  is  not  represented  by  special  forms,  and  the 
relation  of  reciprocity  can  be  expressed  only  by  means  of  the  medial  pre¬ 
fix  sh-  or  its  compound,  h-sh-,  although  shash,  sham  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
reciprocal  pronoun;  cf.  58,  10.  13.  61,  14,  and  Note.  There  exists  an  adverb, 
or  adverbial  phrase,  referring  to  reciprocity :  shipapelankshtant  against  each 
other ,  among  each  other.  Personal  and  emphatic  pronouns  are  often  added 
to  reciprocal  verbs  to  complete  the  sense  by  showing  in  which  of  the  three 
persons  the  object  stands,  as  we  saw  it  done  also  in  the  case  of  the  reflect¬ 
ive  pronouns. 

shishuka  posh  ka-a  they  fight  hard  among  themselves ,  Mod. 

patak  huhashtapkuak  stabbing  each  other  themselves ,  114,  3. 

pa't  hashtaltal  they  disputed  among  themselves ,  104,  3. 

ge'k  shash  shiushuak  peptiwa  these  girls  washed  each  other. 

IX.  EMPHATIC  PRONOUN. 

When  the  run  of  the  sentence  causes  the  speaker  to  lay  emphasis  upon 
pronouns,  this  is  usually  done  by  subjoining  t  a  k,  tok  to  it ;  or  when  a 
close  connection  exists  with  preceding  words  or  statements,  t  a  k  s,  taksh, 
or  toks.  This  chiefly  applies  to  pronouns  contained  in  adversative  sen¬ 
tences:  hutak,  hutoks  but  lie;  he  however ,  and  other  terms  expressing  con¬ 
trast.  Cf.  k&nktak,  tanktak. 

Placed  after  the  possessive  pronoun,  tak,  tok  means  one's  own :  g^-utak 
tchuyt'sh  hun  gi  this  is  my  own  hat ;  p’natak  kaflatat  tchi'a  to  live  in  one's  own 
country,  39,  7 ;  pitak  (for  pishtak)  shi-ita  to  daub  one's  own  body  over.  For 
the  third  person  Modocs  possess  a  special  form  of  p’na :  hu  pe'na  she' shash 
shiimMuash  that  he  had  written  his  own  name,  34,  6  ;  cf.  p^niak,  in  Dictionary. 
Another  Modoc  form  is  pitakm&nf,  of  a  reflective  signification. 

Personal  pronouns  having  this  particle  suffixed  may  be  rendered  in  ‘ 
English  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  sense.  Thus  niitak,  nu'toks  is 
myself,  none  but  me;  I,  however,  I  at  least ,  etc.  Ex.:  ka-i  hunk,  nutoks  wash 
shim  not  he,  but  I,  shot  the  prairie-wolf  In  most  instances,  however,  nutoks 
stands  for  myself,  itak,  f-itok  for  thyself,  and  so  the  others:  pitak,  mitak 
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(for  n4t=tak),  a'tak  (for  a'Ptak),  patak  (for  pat=tak).  This  particle  is  also 
appended  emphatically  to  some  other  pronouns,  as  kdnitak  ?  kanitoks  ?  who 
then?  ke'tok,  ke  lish  tok  she  certainly ,  189 ;  7.  An  emphatic  form  is  also 
ike,  ^ki  for  thou;  lit.  “thou  here.” 

Another  series  of  emphatic  pronouns  is  formed  by  the  suffixed  particle 
1 4 1  a,  abbr.  tal,  tal,  which  expresses  amazement,  surprise,  and  is  not  always 
translatable  in  English.  Thus  we  find:  tuatala?  what  then?  what  after  all  ? 
158  ;  56.  173  ;  3  ;  which  hind  then?  112,  2.  5.  12  j  ka  tal  (for  kani  tala)  ?  who 
then?  1S9 ;  7.  Appended  to  an  adverb,  it  occurs  in  110,  10;  hu'-utak  tala  ! 
none  hut  he,  or  it  was  himself!  173;  3.  When  tala  follows  personal  and 
possessive  pronouns,  it  means  alone :  nu  tala  I  alone;  g^-u  t41a  p’tfshap  your 
father  alone;  mitala  stemash  only  your  heart.  This  definition  “alone”  is  only 
a  specific  application  of  the  more  general  function  of  this  particle :  hut ,  only, 
solely. 

THE  POSTPOSITION. 

The  postpositions  correspond,  in  regard  to  their  signification,  to  the 
prepositions  of  Germanic  languages,  the  separable  as  well  as  the  insepa¬ 
rable,  but  differ  from  these  as  to  their  position  in  the  sentence.  They  are 
usually  placed  after ,  and  not  before,  the  noun  they  govern;  hence  their 
name.  Their  natural  position  is  after  their  complement,  although  it  is 
neither  incorrect  nor  unfrequent  to  place  them  before  it,  here  as  well  as  in 
other  languages  of  America.  The  cause  of  this  is  that  many  of  them  are  in 
reality  verbs,  or  derived  from  verbs,  the  usual  position  of  which  is  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence,  unless  for  reasons  of  rhetoric  another  position  be  assigned  to 
them.  Through  the  law  of  analogy,  the  other  postpositions  which  are  not  of 
verbal  descent  have  assumed  the  same  subsequent  position,  a  circumstance 
justifying  the  appellation  of  postposition  given  to  these  parts  of  Indian  speech 
in  preference  to  that  of  preposition. 

Although  the  derivation  of  some  postpositions  is  uncertain,  many  are 
undoubtedly  derived  from  pronominal  roots  and  formed  through  nominal 
case-endings.  Their  number  is  considerable,  and  this  has  prompted  me  to 
place  the  chapter  on  “Postpositions”  just  after  that  on  “Pronouns.”  It  is 
chiefly  this  class  of  postpositions  which  is  as  frequently  found  standing 
before  its  complement  as  after  it,  especially  when  their  length  does  not 
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exceed  the  measure  of  two  syllables.  Many  of  the  verbs  which  figure  as 
postpositions  are  built  up  of  pronominal  roots,  as  ginhi^na,  i-ukakiamna. 

Those  of  our  prepositions  which  are  of  an  abstract  nature,  as  about ,  in 
behalf  of, \  for ,  concerning ,  etc.,  are  expressed  in  Klamath  by  inflectional  suf¬ 
fixes  appended  to  the  verb  or  noun,  and  all  the  postpositions  we  meet  are 
of  a  concrete,  locative  signification.  Even  the  few  temporal  postpositions 
aie  locative  at  the  same  time.  In  their  purely  locative  aspect,  postposi¬ 
tions  bear  the  strongest  analogy  with  the  case-postpositions  -i,  -kshi, 
-ksaksi,  -tala,  -tana;  -tana,  abbr.  -tan,  -ta,  is  their  most  common  affix;  -ksh- 
is  another,  and  in  fact  the  use  of  postpositions  is  nothing  else  but  a  further 
extension  of  the  nominal  inflection.  In  gunfgshtant  beyond ,  e.  g.,  the  pro¬ 
noun  gum  is  inflected  just  like  a  noun  by  the  postpositions  -kshi,  -tana, 
-tat  or  -ti.  Muatfta  southward  of  is  composed  of  muat  south ,  -ti  suffix  of 
partitive  case,  -tala,  -ta  toward ,  and  these  inflectional  terms  of  the  secondary 
or  ternary  stage  mostly  occur  in  an  apocopated  form. 

The  nominal  complements  connected  with  the  postpositions  derived 
from  verbs  stand  in  the  same  case  which  they  would  occupy  if  these  post¬ 
positions  were  verbs  governing  nouns— either  in  the  objective  case,  which 
in  inanimate  nouns  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  subjective,  or  in  the 
locative  case  (-tat,  -at)  if  rest,  and  not  motion,  has  to  be  expressed.  Modocs 
frequently  use  the  terminal  -an  of  the  present  participle  where  Klamath  Lake 
has  -a.  The  majority  of  the  postpositions  assumes  distributive  reduplication. 

Adverb  postpositions  are  those  postpositions  which  are  sometimes  used 
adverbially  without  a  complement,  as  ginhi^na,  kufta,  ptflui,  etc. 

In  the  following  list  of  postpositions  I  have  marked  those  terms  which 
appear  as  verbs  and  postpositions  at  the  same  time.  For  a  better  study  of 
each  of  the  postpositions,  readers  will  do  well  to  consult  the  Dictionary. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  POSTPOSITIONS. 

gin&gshtant,  ginakshta  and  ginatant,  ginata  this  side  of,  on  this  side ,  in 
font  of:  gmatan  ko  sh  in  front  of  the  pine  tree ;  correlative  to  gunf- 
gshtant. 

ginhiena,  d.  gigganhi^na  inside  of,  ivithin;  said  of  a  plurality  of  subjects; 
also  verb  and  adverb. 
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ginkakiamnaMa^  around,  when  the  surrounding  body  is  hollow,  spher¬ 
ical  ;  also  verb 

giulank,  Mod.  giulan,  past,  after ;  a  temporal  postposition,  derived  from 
giula  to  be  over ,  past  Cf.  the  names  of  the  week-days, 
gumgshtant,  gumkshta ;  also  gunitana,  gunitan,  kunitan,  guni'ta  on  the 
other  side  of,  opposite  to;  gunfta  mish  beyond  you,  your  house,  183 ; 
17  ;  coiTelative  to  gin&gshtant. 

hintila,  d.  hihantila,  underneath,  under,  below ;  said  of  one  subject  that 
has  fallen  under  something ;  also  verb, 
inotila  underneath,  under ;  lit.  “placed  underneath also  verb, 
i-ukakiamna  around,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
i-ukuk  and  i-ukukag  inside  of,  within;  said  of  lodges,  etc. 
i-utams%a  and  met’tains%a  among,  amid,  between;  the  latter  referring  to 
something  excavated ;  also  used  as  verbs. 

Iwahak,  fwa-ak  in  the  midst  of  water,  Mod. 
fwutit  farther  off  than,  beyond. 
yamatitana  northward  of 
yuhi^na  inside  of,  within;  also  verb. 

3uilalma  alongside  of,  along  the  brink  of,  as  of  rivers ;  also  verb, 
yutila,  i-utilan  under,  underneath;  lit.  “placed  underneath”;  used  when 
speaking  of  long  objects ;  also  verb, 
kanltant,  kanita,  kantan  outside  of 
kui  and  kuitit  on  this  side  of,  as  of  a  river,  hill,  ridge, 
kuitana,  kuita  in  the  rear  of,  back  of 

lupia  and  lupitana,  lupitan  (1)  in  front  of,  before,  this  side  of;  (2)  earlier, 
sooner  than. 

lupian  on  the  east  side  of,  eastward  of. 

lutila  inside  of,  within,  speaking  of  round  objects ;  also  verb. 

muatftala,  muatita  southward,  to  the  south  of. 

pani,  pani,  d.  papani,  as  far  as,  reaching  up  to. 

pat  to  or  of  the  size  of:  t^dpo  pat  as  thick  as  the  thumb. 

p(dui  down  below ;  farther  off  than. 

pipelangshta  and  pipelantana  on  both  or  two  sides  of,  from  opposite  sides. 
p’laitana,  p’laita  above,  higher  than. 
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p’le'ntant,  pi  a' n  tan  on  the  upper  side  or  top  of  some  object, 
talaak  directly  toward  ;  talaak  nats  toward  us}  29,  15 ;  also  adverb  and 
adjective 

tapf,  tapiak  later  than ,  posterior  to. 
tapitana,  tapita,  topita  after ,  behind ,  in  the  rear  of 
t^alam,  Kl.  tat^elam  in  the  midst  of )  between ,  among,  when  all  are  on  the 
same  level. 

t^alamtana  through  the  midst  of;  to  the  west  of  The  latter  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  also  by  t^almakstant  and  t^alamtftala. 
tugshtanta,  tugshta  on  the  opposite  side  of  across,  beyond;  chiefly  refers 
to  rivers,  waters. 

tula,  tula,  tola  with,  in  company  of  along  with;  tulak  (emphatic);  ka-i 
tula  without ;  tul’  ish  with  me.  The  verb  is  tulha  or  tula  to  form  a 
party  or  swarm. 

tuna,  tu-una,  d.  tutana,  around ;  the  d.  form  also  means  beyond,  on  the 
other  side  of  and  is  chiefly  used  of  mountains, 
tunki  ma  all  around ,  when  following  the  line  of  the  horizon;  also 
verb. 

tche7k,  tsik  until,  till;  pftchash  tche'k  until  the  fire  went  out, 
tehutila,  tsutila  under,  below;  refers  to  one  subject  sitting  or  lying  below, 
utila  referring  to  one  long  subject;  both  are  used  as  verbs  also, 
welftana,  welftan  at  a  distance  from ,  away  from. 
wigatana,  wikata  close  to,  aside  of;  wiggata  kiimetat  near  the  cave. 

THE  CONJUNCTION. 

Conjunctions,  or  conjunctive  particles,  are  links  necessary  to  bring 
about  certain  sequential  or  logical  relations  in  human  speech  by  establish¬ 
ing  a  connection  between  single  terms,  phrases,  or  whole  sentences.  The 
true  function  of  these  particles  can  in  every  language  be  understood  only 
after  a  thorough  study  of  its  syntax.  They  are  the  most  fanciful  and  arbi¬ 
trary,  often  in  translatable,  parts  of  human  speech,  and  the  literary  culture 
of  a  tongue  largely  depends  on  their  development  and  judicious  use.  The 
classic  languages  of  antiquity  and  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  would 
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never  have  attained  their  ascendency  in  the  oratorical,  historical,  and  di¬ 
dactic  prose  style  without  their  abundant  and  most  expressive  assortment 
of  conjunctions. 

We  distinguish  two  principal  relations  in  connecting  together  words  or 
sentences  the  co-ordinative  and  the  adversative.  Languages  of  primitive 
culture  possess  as  many  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former,  because  they  feel  the 
same  need  for  them.  Klamath  can  enumerate  but  very  few  conjunctions  con¬ 
necting  co-ordinate  parts  of  speech,  either  nouns  or  verbs,  to  each  other: 
4mka,  pen,  tchi'sh,  tchk&sh;  but  the  number  of  conjunctions  co-ordinating 
co-ordinate  and  adversative  sentences  is  much  larger.  Being  a  synthetic  lan¬ 
guage,  Klamath  expresses  many  causal,  temporal,  and  modal  relations  by 
participles  and  verbals  which  we  would  express  analytically  by  distinct 
sentences  introduced  by  a  conjunction.  This  is  not  a  deficiency  in  the 
language,  and  moreover  it  is  largely  counterbalanced  by  a  wealth  of  con¬ 
junctions  introducing  subordinate  clauses  to  the  principal  sentence. 

All  modes  are  expressed  by  conjunctions,  as  ak,  am,  ya,  and  even  the 
-at,  -t  of  the  conditional  mode  is  the  conjunction  at,  at  the  time  being ,  agglu¬ 
tinated  to  the  verbal  stem.  Our  and  has  no  exact  equivalent,  but  is  ren¬ 
dered  by  also  or  again ;  our  then  (temporal)  by  afterward ,  subsequently ,  the 
particle  tchui  corresponding  accurately  to  the  French  puis,  from  Latin  postea. 
No  Klamath  term  corresponds  exactly  to  our  that ,  though ,  although ,  but  the 
language  has  two  distinct  “oral  particles”  to  render  our  as  reported,  as  I 
hear  or  heard ,  as  they  say  or  allege. 

All  true  conjunctions  are  formed  from  pronominal  roots,  and  though 
they  do  not  reduplicate  distributively,  the  majority  of  them  appears  under 
two  forms — the  simple  conjunction  and  the  conjunction  with  suffix  -sh  (-s, 
-ds,  -dsh,  -tch,  -ts).  This  suffixed  sound  is  nothing  else  but  a  remnant  of 
the  conjunction  tchi'sh,  tsls  also ,  too.  JSo  we  have  Liluts  for  Lilu  tchish, 
Lilu  also ;  nuds  or  nu  tchish  I  also;  nats  for  nat  tchish  we  also  29,  18;  ha  i 
ki-uapkats  also  if  you  should  tell  lies;  tche'ks  for  tche'k  tchish  and  then.  In 
most  instances  the  additional  idea  of  also ,  too ,  and  disappears,  and  what 
remains  of  it  is  that  this  enlarged  particle  points  to  a  closer  connection  with 
the  foregoing  than  does  the  conjunction  without  the  suffix.  This  suffix  also 
appears  with  other  particles. 
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Many  of  the  conjunctions  are  unaccented,  and  these  may  be  used  pro- 
clitically  as  well  as  enclitically.  Some  conjunctions  also  have  adverbial 
functions. 

Details  of  the  functional  peculiarities  of  the  conjunctions  are  reserved 
foi  the  Syntax.  The  alphabetic  list  now  following*  only  quotes  the  principal 
conjunctions  and  their  suffixed  forms,  without  mentioning  all  of  the  com¬ 
pound  ones,  as  atgnen  just  now ,  as  alleged ,  and  readers  are  referred  to  the 
examples  given  in  the  Dictionary. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONJUNCTIONS. 

a,  the  declarative  particle, 
a,  -a;  see  ha. 
a,  abbr  from  at,  q.  v. 

ak,  ak  a,  aka,  ka,  kam,  ak  ya,  suppositive  and  potential,  optative  par¬ 
ticles:  “ perhaps,  possibly,  likely.” 

ak  appended  to  verbals  in  -sht  and  other  verbal  forms;  e.  g.,  pa'ksht 
ak  as  soon  as  or  after  it  is  dried. 
am;  see  kam,  utch. 

dmpka,  dmka  (1)  or;  the  Latin  vel;  (2)  lest ,  unless,  or  else. 
at,  abbr  a,  a,  at  the  time;  now,  just  now,  then,  at  that  tune.  Coalesces 
with  some  words  and  grammatic  forms,  as  in  bglat  for  pfla  at, 
illdlat  for  illdla  at,  gu'tyitkt  for  gutyitko  at,  112,  9  Composes.- 
at  a,  at6nen,  dtch,  dtui. 

dtui,  Kl.  dt  yu,  dtiu,  adverb,  interjection,  and  conjunction,  just  now , 
just  then.  Cf.  g^tui  as  to  the  ending, 
gfntak,  generally  postpositive,  thereupon,  hereafter ;  though ,  in  spite  of. 
ha,  ha,  a,  -d,  interrogative  particle,  mostly  postpositive ;  la'k,  Mod.  for 
le  lid  ak  ?  is  it  perhaps  so  f 

hai,  a-i,  a-f;  in  Mod.  also  kaf,  ^af,  with  suffix:  haitch  apparently,  evi¬ 
dently,  as  you  see,  as  I  see  or  hear,  of  course.  Cf.  Dictionary, 
hii,  ha',  he  if,  when,  supposing  that;  enlarged :  hii'tch,  ha'ts.  Its  correla¬ 
tive  is  tcha',  tchd:  hii . tcha,  if. . then. 

humasht,  d.  humamasht,  adverb  and  conjunction,  so,  thus ;  humasht 
giug  hence,  on  that  account,  therefore;  humasht  shdhunk  gfug  for 
the  same  reason ,  and  other  combinations.  Cf.  Dictionary 
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hunkanti,  hunkantcha',  hun tala  therefore ,  for  that  reason. 
ya,  yd,  l-a  indeed ,  surely,  really. 

kam  (from  ak,  am)  adverb  and  conjunction,  expressive  of  desire,  hope, 
probability ;  cf.  our  adverb  fain. 

kayutch,  kayudsh,  Mod.  ka-iu,  adverb  and  conjunction:  before,  prior  to. 
ka-i  not ,  the  usual  negative  particle,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  conjunction, 
and  may  even  stand  at  the  end  of  a  sentence, 
k’lewiank,  partic.  of  k’lewi,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  subsequently 
lish  is  used  as  a  particle  of  asseveration  and  interrogation,  answering 
to  our  “is  it  not  sol”  It  is  derived  from  le,  le,  the  putative  adverb 
not,  being  its  enlarged  form, 
lupiak  before,  prior  to,  earlier  than. 

mat,  apoc.  ma,  it  is  said,  as  they  say  or  allege ,  as  reported ;  refers  to  facts 
or  deeds  spoken  of  Tua  ma?  what  is  itf  Mat  mostly  stands 
after  the  first  word  of  the  sentence, 
na-asht,  na'sht,  nash,  nas,  Mod.  iffi-asht,  thus,  so,  as  follows;  when  some¬ 
body’s  words  are  mentioned  verbally;  often  used  as  adverb, 
nen,  abbr.  ne,  ne,  -n,  oral  particle :  as  you  say,  as  they  say ,  report,  allege, 
as  I  hear ;  used  when  people  make  mention  of  something  said, 
spoken,  or  heard.  Tua  nen?  what  did  you  sayf  n^nt  thus  now; 
it  is  right  so,  Mod. 

pa,  p&,  suffixed :  pash,  intranslatable  particle,  referring  to  the  subject  of 
the  sentence.  Pa  ak,  abbr.  pa,  1  do  not  know. 
pan,  pen,  pe'n  again,  hereupon,  subsequently ;  at  pan  after  this,  now,  and; 
ka-i  pen  no  longer,  no  more;  tchui  pen  hereupon ;  and  in  numerals. 
Pan  is  also  adverb. 

skuhank=shitko  at  the  time  when;  cf.  109,  12. 

tadsh,  ta  dsh,  tads,  the  enlarged  form  of  the  adverb  tat,  is  marking  an 
unexpected  contrast:  but,  however ,  though  Not  used  at  the  head 
of  a  sentence. 

tak,  tak,  tok,  tuk,  suffixed  taks,  toksh,  tfrksh,  a  frequent  emphatic, 
adversative,  and  disjunctive  particle,  appended  to  all  parts  of 
speech;  answers  best  to  however ,  but,  though,  and  in  Modoc  forms 
a  future  tense  Cf  Emphatic  Pronouns. 
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tam,  t&m,  interrogative  particle,  answering  to  Latin  num ,  an  and  to  the 
French  est-ce  quef 

tamu,  suffixed  tamudsh,  (1)  interrogative  particle;  (2)  disjunctive  con¬ 
junction,  whether ,  whether  or  not. 

tankt  after  this,  afterward. 

tche'k,  apoc.  tch^,  tcha ;  enlarged  forms  tchatch,  tcheks,  tchkash  then , 
after,  at  last,  since  then.  Tcha  serves  as  a  correlative  particle  to 
ha  if,  q.  v.  Cf  u'ntchek,  under  un. 

tchf,  tsi  so,  thus,  in  this  manner;  sometimes  used  as  conjunction,  like 
gd-asht,  humasht,  na-asht.  A  compound  is  tchf  hunk,  tchfyunk. 

tchish,  apoc.  -tch,  -ts,  -sh,  postpositive  conjunction  and  the  suffixed 
form  of  tchf,  also ,  too,  and. 

tchkash,  suffixed  form  of  tche'k  and  syncopated  from  tch^kash,  tch^k  a 
tchish,  also ,  finally,  tooj  besides.  Postpositive  like  tche'ksh,  tche'ks, 
which  is  the  Modoc  form. 

tchui,  tsui  after  that ,  then ,  subsequently.  Very  frequent  in  historic  and 
other  narratives,  and  forming  many  compounds:  tchuyuk,  tchu- 
yunk,  tchdi  pan,  at  tchui. 

utch,  uds,  suffixed  form  of  u,  hu,  if  or  if  not,  whether.  Appears  in  com¬ 
pounds  only,  as  kdyutch,  tamudsh,  or  when  found  standing  by 
itself  it  is  inteijectional. 

un,  temporal  particle,  usually  added  in  Modoc  to  ha  if,  lisli,  and  other 
conjunctions  for  enhancive  purposes,  and  not  easily  translatable. 
Its  compound  untchek,  after  a  while,  sometimes  figures  as  a  con¬ 
junction. 

wak,  wak,  uk  how,  how  then,  why,  is  also  used  as  interrogative  particle 
and  conjunction.  Wakaf!  why  not? 

THE  ADVERB. 

This  part  of  speech  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  verb  as  the  adjec¬ 
tive  or  “adnominal”  stands  to  the  noun;  it  qualifies  and  specializes  the  act 
expressed  by  the  verb  in  regard  to  various  categories,  as  degree,  quantity, 
space,  time,  or  quality  (modality).  Its  natural  position  in  the  sentence  is 
before  the  verb,  just  as  that  of  the  adjective,  when  used  attributivelv,  is 
before  the  noun. 
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Adverbs  show  no  inflection,  if  we  except  the  distributive  form,  which 
occurs  in  some  of  their  number.  The  gradation  of  adverbs  is  more  imper¬ 
fect  than  that  of  adjectives. 

As  to  derivation ,  one  portion  of  adverbs  is  formed  of  pronominal  roots, 
which  affix  different  formative  suffixes  to  themselves,  cases  of  the  nominal 
inflection  used  in  a  temporal  sense,  adjectival  suffixes  like  -ni,  etc.,  or  appear 
in  the  apocopated  form  of  certain  adjectives*  ati  high,  far ,  w^nni  strange  and 
strangely ;  wika  low.  Another  portion  of  adverbs  is  derived  from  predicative 
radices.  Many  of  these  are  forming  adjectives  also;  the  adverb  then  repre¬ 
sents  the  radix  without  the  adjectival  ending.  Others  are  verbs,  with  the 
suffix  -a,  appearing  as  adverbs. 

Some  adverbs  are  at  the  same  time  postpositions  and  conjunctions,  and 
m  a  few  cases  it  is  even  difficult  to  decide  to  which  one  of  these  three  forms 
of  speech  a  certain  particle  belongs. 

A  gradation  is  effected  for  the  comparative  and  minuitive  by  syntactic 
means,  \iz.,  by  placing  two  sentences  in  opposition  to  each  other,  just  as  it 
is  done  with  the  adjective.  Disjunctive  conjunctions  are  not  always  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  such  terms  as  “more”  or  “less”  do  not  exist.  Another 
mode  to  effect  gradation  is  to  affix  -ak  to  the  adverb,  a  particle  which  serves 
for  many  other  uses  beside : 

Moatuash  lupiak  Modokfshash  k^dshika  the  Pit  River  Indians  became 
exhausted  sooner  than  the  Modocs. 

m’na  u'nakag  mu'ak  t’shi'sht  for  the  time  when  his  little  son  would  grow 
taller ,  109,  13. 

The  object  compared  stands  in  the  objective  case  in  the  first  example, 
and  in  the  gradation  of  the  adjective  we  observe  the  same  thing. 

Enhancive  particles,  like  ka-a  very,  mu  and  turn  much ,  largely ,  joined 
to  an  adverb  will  place  it  into  what  we  call  superlative. 

The  distributive  form,  which  some  of  the  adverbs  possess,  and  which  is 
rather  infrequent  with  some  others,  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
verb  and  noun,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  instances: 

Mddokni  laki  lftchlitch  shcllual  the  Modoc  chief  fought  bravely 

Mddokni  h'latchlitch  shdllual  nanuk  of  the  Modocs  every  man  fought 
bravely 
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tala  hemkank’  i !  tell  the  truth  ! 
tatala  hemkank’  i!  tell  the  truth  in  every  instance ! 
ka-i  pelak  hem^  1!  do  not  speak  fast!  (when  you  meet  me  once), 
ka-i  pap’lak  heui^%7  i!  do  not  speak  fast!  (every  time  you  meet  me,  or 
each  time  you  converse), 
ma'ntcliak  gitk  after  a  while. 

mamantchak  gitk  after  a  while  (severally  speaking). 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ADVERBS. 

The  following  list  of  the  more  frequently  occurring  adverbs  will  ex¬ 
hibit  to  the  best  advantage  the  modes  of  adverbial  derivation.  Some  of 
them  are  used  in  very  different  acceptations.  The  numerals  have  branched 
out  into  two  adverbial  series,  one  in  -ash,  the  other  in  -ni:  ndanash  to  or  at 
a  third  place,  and  ndani  three  times ;  cf.  pages  530  to  532. 

Temporal  adverbs  have  all  evolved  from  locative  adverbs,  and  hence 
often  retain  both  significations;  all  the  so-called  “ seasons”  of  the  Indian  year 
ending  in  -e'mi,  -a' mi,  as  mehiasha  mi  in  the  trout  season ,  may  be  joined  to 
the  list  below.  Many  of  the  adverbs  of  modality  arc  formed  by  iterative 
reduplication,  of  which  only  a  few  examples  are  given  below;  other  adverbs 
possess  a  correlative  belonging  to  the  same  subdivision.  Cf.  page  262,  and 
suffix  -li,  pages  352,  515-517. 

Adverbs  of  quantity  and  degree. 
ga/tak,  kcitak,  Mod.  kanktak  so  much ,  enough. 

ka,  d.  kak,  so,  thus ;  derived  from  the  relative  pronominal  radix,  ana 
forming  ga-asht,  ka-a,  kanktak,  ka  taniani,  etc 
ka-&,  M-a,  ka,  g a  much,  largely,  very. 

kdtcha,  gadsa,  kedsa  a  little,  a  trifle ,  not  much;  ketsagak  very  little 
only. 

mu,  d.  mu'm,  much,  largely;  the  adverb  of  muni  great. 
tu'm  much ,  a  great  deal ;  the  adverb  of  tumi,  many. 
tchatchui  a  great  deal;  turn  tchatchui  too  much. 
wfga,  wika  not  much,  a  little. 
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Adverbs  of  space. 

This  class  of  adverbs  is  very  numerous  and  multiform,  almost  all  the 
pronominal  radices  having  contributed  to  the  list.  Some  of  those  which 
frequently  occur  are  as  follows: 

ati,  d.  a-ati,  far ,  far  off;  afar ,  distantly ;  high  up. 

gen,  gin  here,  right  here;  gena,  gina  there  now,  right  here. 

getui  at  a  short  distance  out. 

gi'nt,  gent,  genta  thereabout,  around  there,  over  there. 
gita  near  by,  close  to  this  place. 
gitak  right  there,  close  by. 

gitala,  getal  in  that  direction ,  further  of.  Its  correlative  is  tushtala. 
gitata  just  here,  at  this  very  spot. 
gunigshtant  (also  postp.)  on  the  opposite  side. 

ha,  a  on  the  person,  on  oneself,  in  one! s  hand,  by  hand,  at  hand;  forms 
compounds,  as  gena,  tula  etc. 
hatak,  hatok  here,  on  this  spot ,  over  yonder. 
hatakt,  hatokt  over  there  (when  out  of  sight), 
hataktana  by  that  spot,  through  that  locality. 
hataktok  right  there,  at  the  same  spot. 
liatkak,  hatkok  on  this  very  spot  or  place. 
hi,  i  on  the  ground,  toward  home,  at  home,  at  one's  camp,  close  by. 
liita,  abbr.  hfd  right  here,  close  by. 
hitkshi  at  this  place;  from  this  point. 

hu,  hu(Mod.  hu,  u)  there,  here;  referring  to  places  visible  and  distant  or 
above  ground,  but  chiefly  appearing  as  an  affix, 
huya  near  by,  in  close  vicinity. 

i'wa  outside  of  camp,  in  the  mountains  or  hills;  1  wak,  Iwag  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  home  or  camp. 
yamatala  northward. 

yana,  y^na  down  hill,  downward,  down  stairs. 
yanta  (for  yantala)  downward. 
yd-uka  within  that  place,  house,  lodge  (M®d.). 
kam  outside ,  outdoors,  without 
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ke,  ki,  kie  right  here ,  here;  more  in  use  among  Modoes. 

kone,  kuni,  guni  over  yonder. 

kui  away  from,  at  a  distance;  kuita  in  the  rear. 

kuinag  away  from  town ,  village ,  or  houses. 

lupl,  d.  lulpi,  firstly  (of  local  precedence). 

lupitala  eastward. 

muatala  southward. 

miina  down  below,  on  the  bottom;  muna  tu,  or  tu  miina,  deep  down. 

nanukash  everywhere. 

na'shash  to  another  place ;  cf.  Numerals. 

sh^tat/ak  half-way  up. 

-tak,  -tok,  particle,  suffixed  to  many  local  adverbs  for  emphasis. 

talaak  in  a  straight  direction. 

tapi,  d.  tatpi,  lastly,  coming  last  (in  space). 

tata,  abbr.  tat,  tat,  where ,  at  which  place;  also  interrogative:  wheref 
whereto f  t4ta-i!  wheref  ka-i  tat  nowhere. 
ta'tak  right  there ;  correlative  to  gitak,  g^tak. 
ta/taktak  right  at  the  spot  where. 
t^alampani  halfways;  is  adjective  as  well  as  adverb, 
t^alamtala  westward;  talaat  t%alamtital  due  west. 

tu,  tu,  d.  tuta,  tut,  far  off,  up  there ;  refers  to  a  great  distance,  to 
objects  within  or  out  of  sight  on  the  ground  or  high  above 
ground. 

tuankshi  at  which  spot ,  where ;  somewhere;  also  interrogative, 
tiiksh  from  that  locality. 

tula,  tula'k  together ;  is  used  adverbially  and  as  a  conjunction, 
tush,  d.  tutash,  somewhere  in  the  distance,  far  out;  interrog.  at  which 
(distant )  place?  enlarged  from  tu. 
tushak  at  some  other  place. 

tushtala  toward  or  at  that  (distant)  place ,  spot.  Cf.  gitala. 
wfga,  wika,  d.  wi-uka,  near  the  ground,  close  to,  near  by,  nigh;  not  exten¬ 
sively. 

wiga-ak  not  far  from. 

wigatak  at  the  same  place ;  together,  unitedly. 
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Temporal  adverbs. 

at,  a,  a  (also  conj.)  at  the  time;  now ,  then;  at  a,  just  now ;  dtutu  already. 
gdtak,  ka'tak,  Mod.  kanktak,  finally ,  at  last. 
huya,  uya  for  a  while ,  during  a  short  time. 

hunk,  hunk,  unk,  a  particle  expressing  distance,  and  when  temporal 
the  past  tense,  though  this  is  not  unexceptional.  The  Modocs 
often  replace  it  by  hu;  no  word  of  English  corresponds  exactly 
to  it.  Cf.  Verbal  Inflection,  pages  402-404. 
ye,  yd  now ,  presently;  firstly;  Mod. 
yuneks^e'ni  between  sunset  and  dusk. 
ka-ag,  ga-ag,  gahak  long  ago,  many  years  ago. 

kayutch,  Mod.  k&yu,  ka-iu  (also  conj.),  not  yet ,  not  now ;  never ,  at  no 
time ,  not  at  all;  kayak  not  yet;  never. 
kishe'mi,  kfssam,  d.  kikshe'mi,  at  sundown. 
luldam  in  the  cold  season ,  in  winter  time. 
lft^i,  lit %e  in  the  evening. 
lupf,  d.  lulpi,  at  first ,  firstly. 
lupitana,  d.  lulpftana,  for  the  first  time. 

ma'ntch,  d  ma'mantch,  during  a  long  time;  refers  to  past  and  future. 
Dim.  ma'ntchak,  d.  mama/ntchak,  for  a  short  while,  KL;  quite  a  while 
ago,  Mod. 

mbushant,  d.  mbumbushant,  on  the  next  morning ;  next  day,  to-morrow ,  Kl. 
mSnik,  d.  mnimnak,  for  a  short  time. 

nayantka  shappesh  next  month;  na-iintka  shko'shtka  next  spring. 
nia,  d.  ninia,  lately,  recently ;  a  short  or  long  time  ago;  nia  sunde  last  week. 
nink  next  day ,  Mod. 

nishta  all  night  through;  at  night-time;  nishtak  in  the  same  night. 
pa'dshit,  pddshit  or  pddsliit  waita  to-day ;  at  the  time. 
p4ta  in  the  warm  season ,  in  summer  time. 

pen,  pdn,  pan,  pen  a  (also  conj.)  again,  once  more,  a  second  time,  repeatedly. 
pshe,  d.  pshdpsha,  in  the  day-time. 
pslnkst,  d.  psi'psaksht,  at  noon. 

pshfn  at  night;  pslnnak  during  the  same  night;  pshfn=tdt%6lam  at  midnight ; 
ndnuk  pshfn  every  night. 
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t&nk,  d.  tdtank,  at  that  time ,  then ;  long  ago;  tank  na/sh  shdppdsh  last 
month;  tankak  a  short  while  ago ;  tdnkt  at  that  time;  tdnkt  at  on  a 
sudden ,  at  once;  tanktak  pretty  soon ,  shortly  afterward ;  formerly. 
tapi,  d.  tatpi  (also  conj.),/0r  the  last  time ;  at  last;  subsequently ,  afterward ; 

tap1  tita,  tapj  titna  a  short  time  afterward ;  tina  tapi  for  the  last  time. 
tata,  d.  tatata  %  (1)  interrogative,  when  f  at  which  time  or  period  f  tata 
mantch?  how  long  ago  f  (2)  when ,  that  time  when;  kd-i  tata  never ; 
tdtatak  at  the  time  when ,  just  when. 

tma,  d.  titna  and  titatna,  once,  one  time ,  a  single  time;  at  a  time;  titna 
sometime;  titatna  a  few  times ,  not  often;  tinatoks  some  other  time ; 
tina/k  at  once;  simultaneously. 
tuana,  tuan,  Mod.,  always ,  at  all  times. 
tu'm  frequently ;  for  a  long  time  ;  a  long  while. 
tum<3ni  often ,  frequently ;  the  adverb  of  tumi  many. 
tush  gish  that  time ,  then ;  when  f  what  time  f 
tchd,  tsa  instantly ,  just  now ;  tcha-u  at  the  present  moment. 
tchd,  d.  tchetche,  then ,  at  that  time;  points  to  the  future;  tchd  etak  at 
length,  finally ;  in  time. 

tchek,  abbr.  tche,  finally ,  at  last,  in  future;  is  adverb,  postposition,  and 
conjunction;  tcheksh,  tclii'g,  same  meaning;  tche'ksla  after  a  while. 
tchushak,  tsussak  always,  constantly,  ever ;  tchiishniak  forever ,  unceas¬ 
ingly. 

un,  u'n  then,  sometime ;  una,  una  in  the  past,  some  time  ago;  yesterday; 
und  pshin  last  night;  una  gin  long  ago;  undk  early  in  the  morning; 
untchek,  undse'k,  abbr.  undsa',  some  time  from  now;  unash  to¬ 
morrow  (Mod.). 

waitash,  waitan,  waita  all  day  long,  the  whole  day ;  waitdlank,  Mod. 
waitdlan,  yesterday;  lit.  “having  passed  one  day”;  hunkantka 
waitashtka  on  the  same  day. 
we,  u-e,  wii  'for  some  time,  for  a  while ;  still,  even  now. 
wigdpani  for  a  short  ichile. 

Adverbs  of  quality  or  modality. 

ak,  hak,  or  when  suffixed  -ak,  -ag,  only,  just  only ,  merely,  solely . 
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gd-asht,  ka-asht,  ka-ash  thus,  so,  in  this  manner. 

humasht,  d.  humamasht,  thus,  so,  in  this  way ;  humasht  gink,  humasht 
gisht  in  that  manner;  acting  this  way ;  humashtak  equally,  in  the 
same  manner. 

humtsantka  in  the  same  way,  equally ;  cf.  Dictionary,  page  554. 
hunashak  groundlessly,  in  vain;  falsely;  gratuitously;  accidentally,  fortu¬ 
itously ;  unawares;  na/nsak  (for  ndyentch  ak)  has  the  same 
meaning. 

i,  i-i,  e  yes,  yea,  certainly. 

katak,  Mod.  katchan,  truly,  surely,  certainly. 

ke-una  and  kd-uni,  d.  kekiini  slowly,  gently ,  loosely. 

ki,  ke,  Mod.  kie,  so,  thus;  when  words  are  quoted  "verbatim. 

ka-i  not;  no. 

kii-i,  k6-i  badly,  wickedly,  mischievously. 

-la,  enhancive  particle,  suffixed :  very ,  greatly. 
le,  le  not ,  in  a  putative  sense. 

Htchlitch  strongly,  forcibly,  powerfully ;  adverb  of  litchlitchli. 
na-asht,  na'sht,  nas  thus ,  so;  refers  only  to  sounds  and  spoken  words, 
nadsha/shak  at  once,  in  one  batch;  also  locative  and  temporal  adverb, 
nkillank,  killan,  nkila,  kl'l,  d.  nkmkal,  kikal,  rashly ,  quickly,  strongly ; 
forcibly;  aloud. 

palak,  Mod.  p^lak,  d.  pap’lak,  pdp’lak,  fast,  quickly,  hurriedly;  pdlakak, 
Mod.  pffiakag,  fast. 

patpat,  d.  papa/tpat,  smoothly ,  Mod.;  adverb  of  patpdtli. 
pda,  pd,  d.  pipil,  only,  merely,  solely ;  pila/k  solely. 
ska,  (L  skaska,  strongly,  coldly;  also  verb.  Cf.  the  adjective  shkafni. 
tala,  d.  tatala,  correctly ;  none  but,  only ;  talaak  rightly,  truly. 
tldsh,  d.  titadsh,  well,  nicely,  adequately;  tldsh  gi  to  be  friendly ;  adverb 
of  tidshi. 

tchi  so,  thus ,  in  this  way;  tchik  (from  tchi  gi),  same  signification, 
wakf  Mod.  wak,  uk,  ffik?  why f-  wherefore f  somehow;  wak  gi?  how? 
wakaf  ?  why?  wak  a  giuga  !  of  course,  certainly!  wakaktoksh  in  the 
same  manner  as;  wak  gisht?  in  which  manner?  uk  wep?  how  then? 

Mod. 
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THE  INTERJECTION. 

This  class  of  words  is  composed  of  exclamations  resulting  from  wilful 
or  unwilful  outbursts  of  feeling,  and  may  serve  to  express  assent,  welcome, 
wonderment,  surprise  and  joy,  or  terror,  trouble,  pain,  distress  and  disap¬ 
proval.  The  two  kinds  of  inteijections  can  be  easily  distinguished  from 
each  other :  One  of  them  consists  of  organic  words  of  the  language,  either  of 
single  terms,  inflected  or  not,  or  of  phrases  and  even  sentences;  the  other 
is  formed  by  inarticulate,  natural  sounds,  representing  the  crude  utterances 
of  certain  physical  or  mental  feelings.  Exclamations  of  this  sort  do  not 
form  organic  parts  of  the  language  and  are  not  inflected,  hence  are  no 
words  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

A. - INTER JECTIONAL  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

As  to  their  origin,  the  interjections  of  this  class  are  of  the  most  various 
description.  Adverbs  and  verbs  are  mainly  used  for  the  purpose,  often 
with  an  altered  signification. 

&tui !  now !  at  once !  found  in  Modoc  imperative  sentences. 

getak  !  ga/tak  !  Mod.  kanktak  !  stop!  quit!  that' s  enough!  that  will  do! 

gfn  !  pi.  gfnkat!  do  it!  go  on!  hurry  up! 

hagg’i !  hfika!  pi.  haggat !  Mod.  hfiggai  e!  lo!  look  here!  behold!  hakd 
ye  pa/k  !  let  me  eat  first !  Mod. 
hatata !  implies  menace,  threats,  lik©  the  Vergilian  quos  ego! 
hi!  hf-i !  hf-itok!  down  on  the  ground!  sit  down! 
hiiya !  hu-iya !  don't  go  !  stay  where  you  are  ! 
humasht !  that's  right! 
humlmasht1?  is  that  sof  indeed f  Mod. 

kal’ash!  abbr.  ka'sh!  exclamation  heard  from  old  Modoc  men. 
kaflash  stani !  the  most  opprobrious  epithet  in  the  northern  dialect, 
kapk/iblantaks !  Mod.  kapkapagi'nk  i!  pi.  kakapkagmk  at!  hush  up! 

silence!  stop  talking  about  this! 
kiu'tak  !  get  away!  go  back!  away  from  here! 

ke-asli,  kii'-ash!  bad  thing!  a  term  used  in  speaking  to  children,  derived 
from  ku-i  badly ,  and  forming  the  verb  kii-ashtamna,  q.  v. 
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leki !  le  gf!  pi.  lekat!  quit!  stop !  cease !  don't! 

n&it  (for  lien  at)!  so  it  is!  that  is  right!  ndnt  ndnt !  right!  right!  Mod. 

oka-ilagen,  d.  oka-ilagen!  Kl.  wak  hai  la  gen!  certainly!  of  course! 

pa-ak,  abbr  pa !  I  do  not  know ! 

sk6!  d  skusku  !  come  up!  used  when  thinking  over  something  not 
remembered  immediately. 

utch,  uds!  never  mind!  don't  care  if!  used  when  worrying  oneself  about 
something;  u'tch  git  gi !  let  go!  quit!  stop! 

tchawai!  well  then!  for  tcha-u  hai  now  then;  tchawai  na!  let  us  do  it 
now!  Mod. 

waktchi  huk !  how  curious!  (wdktchi  for  wakaptchi,  q.  v.),  24,  18. 

wak^anhua!  wak  y&nhua !  I  will  he  sick  if  I  don't! 

B. — INTERJECTIONS  OF  AN  INORGANIC  NATURE. 

Ejaculations  of  this  sort  do  not  form  organic  parts  of  the  sentence,  and, 
being  no  words,  are  excluded  from  the  morphologic  part  of  the  grammar. 
They  are  the  true,  genuine  interjections,  and  are  nearest  related  to  what  we 
call  a  root ,  in  its  abstract,  naked  form.  Indeed,  some  of  these  interjections 
are  forming  words  or  derivatives  in  every  language;  for  Klamath,  some  are 
mentioned  below  and  on  page  250.  In  their  origin,  these  derivatives  come 
nearest  to  the  derivatives  of  onomapoetic  roots,  as  names  of  animals,  espe¬ 
cially  birds,  as  quoted  pages  250,  323.  Some  interjections  are  formed  by 
iterative  reduplication,  which  appears  here  as  an  onomatopoetic  element. 
War  and  dance  songs  are  largely  made  up  of  unmeaning  syllables  and  terms 
whicli  resemble  interjections  of  this  sort  Repetitions  of  this  same  character 
also  occur  in  such  forms  as  tumi-i-i  tut  many,  many  teeth,  which  stands  for  a 
superlative  of  tumi  many*,  and  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  Semitic  tdbtob 
very  good ,  from  t6b  good. 

an&na!  an  an  4!  expression  of  bodily  pain  or  distress;  from  this  the 
verb  anand-a  to  cry  anana. 

a'-oho,  f-uhu,  i-uhuhu,  war  cry  or  yell  comparable  to  the  Greek  a\aXd, 
iXeXev,  and  forming  a  verb  like  this:  a-oho=hutchna  to  advance 
while  crying  a'-oho. 


*  Cf.  Gradation  of  the  Adjective,  page  522. 
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e !  e-e !  I !  an  exclamation,  forming  a  sort  of  vocative :  tchdkan’  e  a  kdld- 
ush!  the  sand  here  is  so  fine!  cf.  h&ggai  e,  Mod.,  and  page  468. 
kii!  haha!  The  syllable  ha  imitates  sounds  uttered  by  men  and  ani¬ 
mals.  Derivatives :  ha'ma,  hamdasha,  haha'tamna,  etc. 
hd-i !  hd-e !  look  here  ! 

kdmkem !  ^dm^em!  kdmkemtak !  silence!  hush  up! 
o!  o!  marks  surprise,  and  is  often  pronounced  with  inspiration  of 
breath. 

tututu!  utututu!  implies  fright,  dismay,  pain. 
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SYNTAX. 

The  syntax*  of  a  language  deals  witli  that  part  of  its  grammar  which 
gives  a  systematic  account  of  the  structure  of  the  sentence  and  its  portions, 
selects  the  existing  grammatic  forms,  and  assigns  to  them  their  proper  places 
in  the  composition  of  the  sentence. 

Thus  the  grammatic  forms  presented  by  morphology,  and  the  lexical 
treasure  of  a  language  furnished  by  the  dictionary  are  but  the  raw  material 
with  which  sentences  are  composed  conformably  to  the  laws  of  syntax.  The 
words  found  there  become  true  words  only  when  they  become  constituents 
of  the  sentence ;  and,  to  reach  their  full  effect,  words  and  sentences  have  to 
be  placed  in  such  adequate  logical  relation  to  each  other  as  expresses  best 
the  meaning  of  the  speaker  or  writer. 

No  sentence  can  be  considered  complete  in  which  three  elements  of 
speech — subject,  predicate,  and  copula  (or  substantive  verb) — are  not 
expressed  or  implied.  This  is  true  of  all  languages,  although  the  means 
for  expressing  the  three  elements  may  widely  differ,  since  the  predicate  and 
the  copula  are  frequently  embodied  in  one  and  the  same  word. 

The  simple  sentence,  composed  by  the  above-mentioned  three  parts 
only,  becomes  enlarged — the  transitive  verb  by  the  direct  and  indirect ;  the 
intransitive  verb  by  the  indirect  object  or  complement;  and  both  may 
become  qualified  by  adverbs  (or  adverbial  attributes).  Then  the  subject 
and  the  objects  are  qualified  by  attributes  of  various  kinds,  which  may 
even  appear  under  the  form  of  a  whole  sentence.  Based  upon  these  funda¬ 
mental  categories  of  speech,  the  whole  syntactic  material  divides  itself  into 
the  following  chapters : 

The  predicative  relation. 

The  objective  relation. 

The  attributive  relation. 

*The  proper  signification  of  the  Greek  terra  ayntaxis  is  that  of  “arrangement”,  “putting  in 


order.’ 
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Besides  this,  syntax  deals  (1)  with  the  various  forms  under  which  sen¬ 
tences  may  be  addressed  to  others  in  the  simple  sentence — the  declarative 
form,  the  negative  form,  the  interrogative  form;  (2)  with  the  compound 
sentence,  and  its  subdivision  into  a  co-ordinate  and  a  subordinate  sentence. 

THE  VERB  A  NOUN  VERB. 

Comparative  researches  embracing  languages  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  families  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  they  do  not  possess 
a  true  verb,  as  we  have,  but  use  terms  of  a  nominal  function  in  its  stead, 
which  may  be  best  compared  to  our  abstract  nouns,  to  nouns  formed  of 
verbs,  and  to  participles.  This  morphologic  quality  of  the  verb  influences 
not  only  the  inflectional  forms  of  this  part  of  speech,  but  also  the  laws  of 
syntax;  and  investigators  of  a  hitherto  unknown  language  have  to  consider 
as  one  of  their  most  important  grammatic  tasks  to  ascertain  the  origin  and 
true  character  of  its  verb. 

What  makes  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  verb  a  true  verb  is  the  thorough 
and  intimate  connection  of  a  radix,  assumed  to  be  predicative,  with  certain 
affixes  representing  number,  tense,  mode,  voice,  and  especially  with  affixes 
representing  person.  This  is  so  because,  in  the  inflective  languages,  the 
finite  verb  is  controlled  and  determined  in  every  instance  by  the  subject  of 
the  sentence  (pronominal  subjects  appearing  as  personal  affixes);  whereas, 
in  the  so-called  agglutinative  languages,  the  finite  verb  is  partly  controlled 
by  another  agent  than  the  subject.  The  powerful  agency  which  has  fused 
all  the  above  category-signs  into  words ,  and  has  even  influenced  the  vocalic 
part  of  the  radix,  is  met  with  only  in  the  two  linguistic  families  above  men¬ 
tioned  ;  for  agglutinative  languages,  which  constitute  the  great  majority  of 
all  tongues,  do  not  show  in  their  verb  the  same  assertive  and  predicative 
power. 

That  the  Klamath  verb  is  a  verb  of  the  agglutinative  class  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  appear  from  the  data  contained  in  this  Grammar.  But  the  question 
how  far  this  verb  has  developed  in  the  way  of  approaching  the  standard  of 
a  truly  assertive  verb  may  be  considered  under  two  aspects:  (1)  ’What  are 
the  properties  which  assimilate  it  to  that  standard?  And  (2)  by  what  pecu¬ 
liarities  are  we  compelled  to  class  it  among  the  verbs  constituting  a  nominal 
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expression  ?  It  should  be  remembered  here  that,  at  the  earliest  period  of 
its  existence,  language  possessed  neither  nouns  nor  verbs,  but  that  these 
distinctions  arose  only  gradually.  Whenever  the  aboriginal  mind  wanted 
to  give  a  nominal  character  to  a  radix,  it  affixed  certain  pronominal  roots 
to  it,  considered  to  signify  number,  location,  sex,  etc.;  when  a  radix  had  to 
receive  a  verbal  or  assertive  meaning,  pronominal  affixes,  pointing  to  tense, 
mode,  person,  form,  location,  and  other  categories,  were  placed  before  or 
after  it  *  But  in  thus  establishing  relation ,  every  nation  or  tribe  followed 
different  methods ;  and  thus  originated,  not  the  genealogical  differences  of 
languages,  but  the  difference  of  their  grammatic  structure.  Different  meth¬ 
ods  were  followed  because  each  nation  was  in  the  habit  of  viewing  things 
from  different  logical  or  conventional  aspects. 

The  Klamath  verb  approaches  the  predicative  Aryan  and  Semitic  verb 
in  the  following  features: 

a.  In  what  we  call  the  finite  forms,  the  verb  is  connected  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun,  figuring  as  the  grammatic  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  not 
with  a  possessive  pronoun,  as  found  in  the  Algonkin  dialects  and  many 
other  American  and  foreign  languages,  in  the  place  of  a  subject,  which  is 
there  only  the  logical,  not  the  grammatic,  subject  of  the  sentence.  This 
latter  stage  is  represented  in  Klamath  by  some  of  the  verbals,  but  these  are 
pure  nominal  forms,  and  do  not  exhibit  such  forms  as  correspond  to  our 
finite  verb. 

h.  The  majority  of  the  verbal  inflectional  affixes  differ  from  those  used 
in  inflecting  the  noun.  The  process  of  incorporating  pronominal  objects 
into  the  verb  is  here  in  the  same  stage  as  in  some  modern  languages  of 
Europe,  viz.,  only  in  its  beginning. 

c.  Klamath  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  subjective  and  the  objec¬ 
tive  case  in  the  adjective,  the  past  participle,  the  pronoun,  and  the  substan¬ 
tive  of  the  animate  order,  the  objective  case  standing  for  the  direct  as  well 
as  the  indirect  object.  The  objective  case  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -sh,  -s 
with  a  vowel  preceding,  but  the  usual  suffix  of  the  subjective  case  in  sub¬ 
stantives  is  -sh,  -s  also. 

*  For  further  discussion  of  this  topic,  cf.  page  253  of  this  Grammar. 
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On  the  other  side,  the  Klamath  verb  differs  from  the  true  predicative 
verb,  and  rangesdtself  among  the  noun-verbs  of  agglutinative  languages  by 
the  following  characteristic  features: 

a.  The  transitive  verb  is  controlled  and  modified  by  its  object  (espe¬ 
cially  its  direct  object),  and  not  by  its  subject.  This  becomes  chiefly  appar¬ 
ent  by  the  way  in  which  the  distributive  form  of  the  verb  is  applied.  In 
many  intransitive  verbs,  this  form  connects  itself  with  subjects  standing  in 
the  plural  number;  but,  from  the  study  of  Morphology,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  true  cause  of  the  reduplicative  process  in  this  instance  lies  in  the 
repetition  or  severalty  of  an  act  or  state,  and  not  in  the  grammatic  number 
of  the  subject. 

b.  The  verb  possesses  no  personal  inflection,  if  we  except  the  rudiment¬ 
ary  agglutination  to  it  of  some  personal  pronouns.  It  has  no  real  personal 
pronoun  of  the  third  person.  It  has  a  grammatic  form  for  two  tenses  only, 
and  the  modal  inflection  is  rudimentary  also.  As  to  number,  a  sort  of 
prefix-inflection  is  perceptible  in  a  long  series  of  verbs,  which  tends  to 
prove  their  nominal  nature.  That  part  of  the  verbal  inflection,  which  is 
developed  more  extensively  than  all  the  others,  is  made  up  by  the  verbals, 
which,  by  themselves,  are  nominal  forms. 

c.  Several  suffixes,  inflectional  and  derivational,  serve  for  the  inflection 
and  derivation  of  the  noun,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  verb.  The  fact  that 
certain  nouns  can  become  preterital  by  inserting  -u-,  shows  better  than 
anything  else  can,  the  imperfect  differentiation  between  the  noun  and 
the  verb. 

d.  For  the  passive  voice,  the  same  form  is  used  as  for  the  active  voice; 
shlea  is  to  see  and  to  be  seen. 

c.  Some  verbs  are  used  as  nouns  without  change — that  is,  without  as¬ 
suming  the  derivational  suffix  -sh,  -s  of  substantives.  But  the  existence  of 
the  binary  and  ternary  case-inflection  shows  that  the  inflectional,  polysyn¬ 
thetic  power  of  the  noun,  theoretically,  almost  equals  the  power  of  affixation 
in  the  verb.  The  mere  possibility  of  a  binary  and  ternary  case-inflection 
proves  that  some  of  the  Klamath  case-signs  are  of  the  material  kind  of 
affixes,  and  not  of  the  relational  kind,  which  are  not  susceptible  of  any  fur¬ 
ther  affixation  to  themselves.  The  inflective  languages  have  relational  case- 
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signs  only,  and  therefore  binary  and  ternary  noun-inflection  is  unknown 
among  them. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated  heretofore,  the  conclusion  is  fully  justi¬ 
fiable  that  the  Klamath  verb  is  not  a  true  verb,  but  a  noun-verb ,  on  account 
of  its  imperfect  differentiation  between  noun  and  verb.  The  lack  of  inti¬ 
mate  connection  between  the  subject-pronoun  and  the  identity  of  the  active 
and  passive  form  also  show  its  true  nature.  It  expresses  the  verbal  act  or 
state  in  its  abstract,  impersonal ,  and  indefinite  form,  and,  with  the  particle  of 
actuality  -a  appended,  comes  nearest  to  our  infinitive.  Thus  i  y^kua  anku 
thou  breakest  a  stick  could  be  transcribed  in  the  most  literal  manner  by 
“thou-to  break-stick”,  or  in  German,  “du-brechen-Stock.”  Whether  transi¬ 
tive  verbs  are  used  actively  or  passively  must  be  ascertained  from  the  con¬ 
text,*  for  the  verbal  term  in  this  instance  contains  nothing  but  the  abstract 
idea  of  “  break.” 


THE  SUBSTANTIVE  VERB  Gl. 

The  inquiry  whether  a  language  possesses  a  substantive  verb  to  be  or 
not,  is  closely  related  to  the  one  treated  in  the  previous  chapter.  Languages 
lacking  the  verb  to  be  employ,  instead  of  it,  other  verbs  of  a  more  material 
signification,  use  more  auxiliary  verbs  or  even  particles,  overloading  the 
grammar  with  forms ;  or  use  attributive  verbs — a  clumsy  expedient,  which  is 
attained  only  by  verbifying  the  substantive,  adjective,  pronoun,  and  even 
particles.  By  all  this,  nothing  more  is  attained  than  what  we  reach  by  using 
our  short  verb  to  be.  The  existence  of  this  verb  testifies,  not  only  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  power  of  abstraction  and  reflection  on  matters  of  language,  but  is 
generally  associated  with  a  tendency  of  the  language  to  become  analytic, 
and  to  divest  itself  of  the  embarrassing  wealth  of  synthetic  forms. 

*  The  nearest  approach  to  a  verb  in  this  condition,  which  I  was  able  to  find,  is  contained  in  Fr. 
Muli.er,  Novara-Reise,  Unguistische r  Theil ,  1867,  page  247  sqq.,  where  the  author  speaks  of  languages  of 
Southern  Australia.  I  subjoin  an  extract  in  the  words  as  used  by  Professor  Muller:  “In  australischen 
Sprachen  wird  dieselbe  Form  activ  und  passiv  gebraucht,  die  letztere  jedoch  mit  Objectivpronomen : 
puntan  p6n,  ich  schlage,  doch  nicht  ‘  schlagend  ich  puntan  tia,  ich  werde  geschlagen,  wortlich, :  schlagen 
mich.’  Das  dortige  Verb  ist  demnach  ein  abstractes  Nomen,  unpersonlich  zu  fassen  uud  erst  dann  aus- 
serlich  auf  das  Nomen  bezegen.  Die  Handlung  tritt  abstract,  unpersonlich  ein  und  wird  erst  da  mit 
einem  Subject  oder  Object  in  Verbindung  gesetzt:  ‘das  Schlagen  trat  ein  und  ich  vollfiihrte  es.’  Sub¬ 
ject  und  Pradicat  sind  nur  iinsserlich  auf  einander  bezogen  ;  das  Pronomeu,  das  das  Verbum  begleitet, 
ist  indess  stets  ein  rein  subjectives.” 
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Klamath  is  among  the  languages  possessed  of  a  true  substantive- verb, 
the  inflection  of  which  is  well-nigh  as  complete  as  that  of  any  other  noun¬ 
verb  pertaining  to  this  language.  Its  presence  accounts  for  the  relative 
scarcity  of  attributive  verbs,  like  kelpka  to  be  hot ,  ma'sha  and  shila  to  be  sick , 
shualka  to  be  warm ,  tehkawa  to  be  cold.  It  is  the  only  auxiliary  verb  of  the 
language  in  forming  periphrastic  and  other  conjugational  forms  (cf.  -uapka 
of  the  future  tense).  But  besides  the  abstract  signification  of  to  be,  the  verb 
gi  has  other  meanings  of  a  more  concrete  nature — to  become ;  to  belong  to;  to 
do,  perform;  to  say — all  of  which,  together  with  the  origin  of  gi,  have  been 
discussed  at  length  in  a  chapter  of  Morphology.  Here  we  are  concerned 
only  in  the  signification  to  be,  though  the  earlier  meaning  of  a  casual ,  acci¬ 
dental  existence  is  still  as  frequently  implied  by  it  as  that  of  real,  essentia 
existence.  The  various  definitions  are  exemplified  at  length  in  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  and  Morphology.  In  periphrastic  conjugation,  gi  is  the  real  sub¬ 
stantive  verb ;  in  other  connections,  it  is  sometimes  replaced  by  tchia  to  sit , 
stay,  live,  dwell,  in  sentences  like  the  following: 

pi  a  tchia  tchish^eni  he  is  at  home. 

nalarn  p’tishap,  kat  p’lai  tchia  our  Father ,  who  is  above,  139,  1. 

In  short  sentences,  rapidly  spoken,  it  is  often  omitted  by  ellipse: 
kalam  hut  unak!  whose  boy  is  this  ? 
kalam  i- util  a  ?  whose  is  that  thing  below  ? 
kalam  getant?  whose  is  the  thing  on  this  side? 
kalam  ge  p’lentan?  whose  is  the  thing  here  on  the  top? 
kaknegatko  mi  slmldtish  your  dress  is  dirty. 

Further  instances  of  the  various  uses  of  the  verb  gi,  not  previously 
mentioned,  are  as  follows: 

(l)  gi  to  be,  of  casual  existence;  the  Spanish  estar : 
hut  snawedsh  kui  gi  k’lekdnapkuk  that  woman  is  so  sick  that  she  will  die. 
E-ukskni  toks  lapi'k  (for  la'pi  gi)  but  of  the  Lake  men,  there  were  two. 
hitak  a  kdknish  gi  ati  here  heavy  snows  have  fallen. 
hii  kd-idshi  wawakish  gi  when  the  ears  are  misshaped,  91,  8. 
tu  kiitan  hi  ki !  over  there  at  the  lodge  she  is,  I  suppose,  Mod. 
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(2)  gi  to  become ,  to  begin  to  be,  to  turn  into : 

ati  liu'k  luldam  gi't!  that  winter  would  become  too  long,  105,  9. 
nu  gemptcka  pshe-utiwaskash  gitki  gi  I  declare  (nu  gi)  the  human  beings 
must  become  so,  103,  11.  12. 

Modokishash  “Boshtin  gfuapk”  kshapa  they  declared  the  Modocs  wanted 
to  become  Americans. 

(3)  gi  to  be,  of  real  existence;  the  Spanish  ser : 
tatkni  i  gi!  where  are  you  from  ? 

kani  gi!  ivlio  is  it?  who  is  he? 

muni  nu  lakj  gi  I  am  a  powerful  ruler,  192;  8. 

tupaksh  taksh  i  un  ge-u  gi!  you  certainly  are  my  sister ! 

The  three  syntactic  relations  of  human  speech  manifest  themselves,  in 
analogous  shape,  in  the  simple  and  in  the  compound  sentence.  These  rela¬ 
tions  are  the  predicative ,  the  objective ,  and  the  attributive  relation.  They  will 
be  treated  in  the  same  order  as  now  mentioned. 


THE  PREDICATIVE  RELATION. 

It  is  the  relation  existing  between  subject  and  verb,  or,  to  use  a  term 
more  adapted  to  the  Klamath  language,  the  relation  between  subject  and 
noun-verb.  It  includes  the  whole  syntax  of  the  verb,  excepting  only  the 
relation  of  the  verb  to  its  object  and  (adverbial)  attribute.  When  the  pred¬ 
icate  is  not  a  noun-verb,  but  a  noun  (substantive,  adjective,  pronoun),  this 
noun  connects  itself  with  the  subject  either  by  the  verb  gi  to  be  or  some 
other  term  replacing  it,  as  sliesha  to  name ,  call,  k’leka  to  become,  turn  into, 
73,  6,  etc.  Concerning  appositions,  cf.  “Attributive  Relation.” 

The  adjectives  in  -ni,  -kni  often  express  relations  which,  in  English, 
are  rendered  by  a  prepositional  or  adverbial  phrase,  and  have  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as 'adverbs;  e.  g.:  Kaimom  yamakni  gi  Kaimom  is  from  the  north;  p’lai- 
talkni  tchushnini  tchia  God  lives  forever. 

A  nominal  predicate  always  agrees  with  its  subject  in  case,  but  not 
always  in  number. 
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THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  VERB. 

The  subject  of  the  noun-verb,  or,  as  I  will  henceforth  call  it  for  con¬ 
venience,  of  the  verb,  stands  in  the  subjective  case,  whether  it  appears  as 
substantive,  adjective,  participle,  or  pronoun.  This,  of  course,  applies  only 
to  the  subject  of  the  finite  verb;  the  subject  of  verbals,  as  the  verbal  defi¬ 
nite  and  indefinite,  follows  other  rules  to  be  mentioned  below.  When  the 
subject  is  a  personal  pronoun,  it  is  often  repeated  and,  curiously  enough, 
without  any  special  emphasis  being  attached  to  it: 

tids  taks  mi'sh  ni  kui^4  m’s  ni  I  know  you  pretty  well ,  65,  10. 

tankt  ni  sna  kSlui-uapka  ni  then  I  shall  remove  (him),  59,  17. 

Especially  in  songs  subject-pronouns  are  scattered  in  profusion;  cf. 
pages  176-178  and  first  Note.  Just  as  frequently,  a  personal  pronoun  is 
omitted  altogether  whenever  it  can  be  readily  supplied  from  the  context. 
So,  in  30,  7,  nat  we  is  omitted  before  ga-u'l%a,  because  it  stands  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  preceding  it;  cf.  also  at  ye  before  pa-uapk,  in  70,  4. 

When  a  transitive  verb  is  used  passively,  the  grammatic  subject  stands 
in  the  subjective,  and  the  person  or  thing  by  which  the  act  is  performed  in 
the  possessive  case,  which  often  figures  as  the  logical  subject;*  or  it  iiv 
expressed  by  a  possessive  pronoun. 

That  an  oblique  case  can  figure  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  as  in 
Sahaptin  dialects,  of  this  we  have  an  instance  for  an  intransitive  verb  in 
the  incantation  158;  48:  kailanti  nu  shilshila,  which  is  interpreted  by  the 
Indians  themselves  as:  “I,  the  earth,  am  resounding  like  thunder  within 
(-nti)  myself.”  An  oblique  case  thus  figures  as  the  verbal  subject.  This 
recalls  the  circumstance  that,  from  certain  case-forms,  as  yamat  north, 
ka'mat  back,  1^-usham  flower,  new  substantives  originate  with  the  above  as 
their  subjective  cases. 

The  plural  number  of  the  subject  of  the  sentence  may  be  indicated  in 
the  following  different  ways: 

a.  Plurality  is  indicated  analytically  by  adding  to  the  noun  a  numeral 
or  an  indefinite  pronoun,  like  kinka,  tumi&ga  a  few,  nanka  some ,  nanuk  all , 
tumi  many. 

’From  Hob.  Hale’s  Notes  on  the  Xrz-Perct  Language  and  Pa^dosy’s  Yakama  Grammar,  we 
gather  that  in  some  Sahaptin  dialects  the  subjective  case  is  supplanted  by  the  possessive,  even  when 
the  verb  is  used  in  the  active  sense. 
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b.  Plurality  is  shown  by  the  noun  being  a  collective,  or  one  of  the  sub¬ 
stantives  designating  persons,  which  possess  a  form  for  the  real  plural. 

c.  The  large  majority  of  substantives  having  no  real  plural,  their  plu¬ 
rality  is  indicated  in  the  intransitive  verbs  connected  with  them  by  the 
distributive  form  of  the  verb,  and  in  a  few  transitive  verbs,  like  sta-ila. 
luela,  by  a  special  form  which  has  also  a  distributive  function. 

d.  When  there  are  but  two,  three,  or,  at  the  utmost,  four  subjects  to 
certain  intransitive  verbs,  the  dual  form  of  the  latter  will  be  used.  Cf. 
Verbal  Inflection,  pages  437-441. 

PEESONAL  INFLECTION. 

In  his  choice  between  the  analytic  and  one  of  the  synthetic  forms 
combining  the  subject  and  object  pronoun  into  one  word  with  the  verb,  the 
speaker  is  guided  entirely  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  If  he  intends  to 
lay  any  stress  on  the  personal  pronoun,  he  will  place  it  at  the  head  of  the 
sentence,  or  at  least  before  the  verb,  which  usually  stands  at  the  end,  or  he 
repeats  the  pronoun.  The  synthetic  form  of  the  subject-pronoun  is  less 
frequent  than  the  other,  and  not  every  person  has  a  form  for  it.  In  the 
second  person  of  the  plural  it  might  be  confounded  with  the  imperative, 
and  hence  it  is  more  frequently  used  only  in  the  first  singular  and  plural 
and  in  the  third  plural.  Object-pronouns,  like  mish  thee,  to  thee ,  are  placed 
between  the  verb  and  the  subject-pronoun : 

shli-uapkamsha  they  will  shoot  you  (for  mish  sha). 

ne-ulakuapk4mshni  I  shall  punish  you. 

A  list  of  all  the  possible  syntheses  of  personal  pronouns  is  presented 
above  (pages  548.  549). 

TENSE-FOEMS  OF  THE  VEEB. 

There  are  only  two  tense-forms  of  the  verb — the  simple  verb-form, 
generally  ending  in  -a,  and  the  form  of  the  incompleted  act,  with  suffix 
-uapka.  Nevertheless  all  tenses  of  the  English  verb  can  be  expressed  with 
accuracy  by  these  two  forms,  when  supplemented  or  not  by  temporal  par¬ 
ticles,  and  by  the  substantive  verb  gi  in  its  various  inflectional  forms.  To 
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what  extent  the  category  of  tense  permeates  other  modes  than  the  declara¬ 
tive ,  to  which  the  present  chapter  chiefly  refers,  will  be  seen  in  the  chapter 
of  ‘'The  Modes  of  the  Verb.” 

THE  FORMS  OF  THE  PRESENT  TENSE. 

Klamath  distinguishes  three  varieties  of  the  present  tense  by  separate 
forms  in  the  declarative  mode.  The  other  modes  are  represented  by  a  con¬ 
ditional,  two  imperatives,  a  participle,  and  some  verbals. 

A.  — The  pure  present  tense ,  as  contained  in  sentences  like  we  are  walking , 
it  is  raining ,  is  expressed  by  the  nude  form  of  the  verb.  This  form  is,  in  the 
northern  dialect,  usually  preceded  or  followed  by  the  declarative  particle  a, 
which  here  serves  also  to  indicate  the  tense.  Modocs  generally  omit  this 
particle,  but  in  both  dialects  other  particles  can  supplant  it  to  point  to  the 
present  tense.  Connected  with  ha  if,  when,  this  tense  also  forms  conditional 
sentences,  and  often  stands  where  European  languages  use  their  conjunctive 
mode.  Examples: 

ke  a  shudsha  anku  he  is  burning  wood. 
k61pka  a  dmbu  the  water  is  hot. 
tdm  nush  i  161a?  do  you  believe  me? 
at  wawapka  we  they  are  still  sitting  (there), 
at  a  pan  pala-ash  ye  are  eating  bread. 

B.  — The  usitative  form  of  the  present  tense,  describing  habit,  custom,  or 
practice,  constantly  observed,  expresses  it  in  a  presential  form  by  appending 
to  the  verb  -nk  (-ank,  -ink  etc.)  in  Kl.,  -n  (-an,  -in  etc.)  in  Modoc.  In  form 
it  coincides  with  the  participle  of  the  present,  but  being  connected  with  the 
personal  pronouns,  it  serves  the  purpose  and  has  the  function  of  a  finite 
verb.  It  occurs  when  habits  and  customs  of  individuals  and  tribes  are 
sketched,  though  the  naked  verb  appears  in  this  function  just  as  frequently: 
il*6ta,  llktcha,  87,  4,  6;  shudsha,  90,  9.  On  the  origin  of  the  suffix  -nk,  -n, 
see  Participles. 

maklaks  kiukayunk  flags  the  people  stick  out  flags  obliquely,  134,  3.  4. 
pdpkashti  shu  tank  box  they  make  a  coffin  of  lumber,  87,  2. 
sha  shipdt^ukank  they  were  repeatedly  eclipsing  each  other,  105,  2. 
lushnank  sha  shne'lakshtat  they  roast  it  in  the  fire-place ,  150,  7. 
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vunip  sbulsh^shlank  they  play  the  stick-game  with  four  sticks,  79,  2. 
tamadsank  te'was  they  fasten  the  net  on  the  bow,  149,  22. 
na'sh  kallatoks  tchpi'nualank  they  bury  at  one  place  only,  88,  1. 
tsui  mantsak  mbusa/lank  or  mbusa'lan  gi  and  he  lived  for  a  while  with 
(her),  77,  2. 

This  same  tense-form  in  -nk,  -n  occurs  sometimes  in  sentences  which 
contain  no  usitative  verb;  still,  a  finite  verb  is  expressed  by  it,  and  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  often  of  an  imperative  or  jussive  character: 
tchuleksh  ish  tchil^yank!  give  me  a  piece  of  meat! 
nush  tua  tchildyank  l!  give  me  something  (soft  or  flexible)! 
knu'ksh  ish  n^yank!  give  me  some  thread! 

Other  instances  will  be  found  under  Participles ;  see  below. 

C. — The  simultaneous  tense-form  is  employed  to  show  that  an  act  was 
performed  or  a  state  existed  just  then,  right  then  and  there,  at  the  time  referred 
to,  either  simultaneously  with  another  act  or  state  mentioned,  or  following 
this  act  in  immediate  succession.  It  is  marked  by  placing  the  emphasis 
upon  the  last  syllable  of  the  verb;  the  verb  is  then  frequently  accompanied’ 
by  particles  specifying  the  time.  Whether,  in  oxytonizing  these  verbs,  the 
declarative  particle  ha,  a  has  coalesced  with  the  terminal  -a  or  not  depends 
on  the  contents  of  the  phrase  or  sentence;  cf.  Note  to  54,  9.  This  accent¬ 
uation  is  not  peculiar  to  any  tense,  and  may  be  also  due  to  other  causes  to 
be  specified  below. 

a.  Following  are  some  instances  which  refer  to  a  present  tense : 
tsui  huk  k’leka  tawfsh  then  the  bewitched  one  dies ,  62,  3;  cf.  66,  1. 
ki-i-a  a  nen  she  lies  when  saying  this,  64,  4. 
pitchka  a  161oks  the  fire  is  out,  or  has  gone  out. 
saka  a  po'ks  then  they  eat  camass  raw,  74,  5. 

kd-i  spun!  vushuk  they  do  not  give  (her),  being  afraid  (of  him),  93,  1. 

The  class  of  verbs  mentioned  on  page  239  often  or  usually  bears  the 
accent  on  the  last  syllable,  because  they  suggest  an  immediate  or  simulta¬ 
neous  act. 
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b.  In  the  following  instances  oxytonized  verbs  refer  to  acts  performed 
simultaneously  with  others  in  the  historic  past,  or  at  another  time  bygone: 

ki'lilks  shla&  they  then  perceived  the  dust ,  29,  7 ;  cf.  65,  9. 

tsui  nat  wawdpk  k’makka  nat  then  we  sat  down  and  were  on  the  lookout , 
29,  13. 

tsi  ha'mkank  shapiik  so  she  said  when  speaking  about  it ,  65,  13. 

wudoka  hushts6%a  sha  they  struck  and  killed  him  right  then  and  there, 
69,  1. 

lupi'  hunk  shpunkdnka,  tchu'i  lakiala  first  she  kept ,  then  married  him , 
55,  18. 

tchulhiula  tch’u'nk,  gukd  at  he  took  off  his  shirt ,  then  climbed  up ,  Mod. 

a'tunk  ati  kedshd  ’apata  kalo  ivhen  it  had  grown  high ,  it  touched  the  sky , 
Mod. 

In  several  instances  the  possibility  exists,  however,  that  this  oxyton¬ 
ized  verb  is  but  an  apocopated  participle  in  -tko-  (cf.  pahd  dried ,  74,  6; 
n^itsa  atrophied  etc.),  or  that  an  enclitic  term  following  has  attracted  the 
accent  to  the  last  syllable.  Cf.  what  is  said  on  Enclisis,  pages  240-243, 
and  guhua  nish  I  am  swollen ,  138,  3;  k’lekd  taks  nu  but  I  am  dying,  138,  6; 
k’lakuish  gint  nush  after  I  have  died ,  64,  15;  and  nat  we  took  with  us,  31,  6; 
tawi  shash  he  bewitches  them,  62,  3. 

THE  PRETERIT  TENSES. 

All  our  preterits,  as  the  past,  perfect,  and  pluperfect  tense,  are  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  simple  noun-verb,  and  can  be  distinguished  from  the  present 
only  through  the  syntactic  connection  or  by  the  addition  of  temporal  ad¬ 
verbs.  These  latter  being  frequently  omitted,  the  run  of  the  sentence  is 
often  the  only  point  by  which  tense  can  be  discerned.  In  the  other  modes 
the  preterit  is  represented  by  the  verbals  and  a  participle. 

A.  Past  and  perfect.  These  two  tenses  of  the  English  grammar  are 
not  distinguished  from  each  other  in  Klamath.  Transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs  may  or  may  not  assume,  either  before  or  after  the  verb,  the  adverbs 
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huk,  hunk,  hun,  and  hu,  designating  the  past  tense.  These  adverbs  are 
locative  and  temporal  simultaneously*,  their  use  implying  the  idea  that 
what  is  performed  in  places  locally  distant  is  temporally  distant  also  when¬ 
ever  it  comes  to  be  spoken  of.  Therefore  their  use  is  not  strictly  limited 
to  the  past,  but  applies  also  to  other  relations  distant  in  time;  cf.  105,  8. 

hu'k  refers  to  acts  performed  in  presence  or  absence  of  the  one  speak¬ 
ing  or  supposed  to  speak. 

hunk  refers  to  acts  performed  or  states  undergone  near  to  or  far  away 
from  the  one  speaking. 

hun  refers  to  acts  performed  on  inanimate  things,  present  or  visible. 
It  also  refers  to  thoughts  and  abstract  ideas. 

hu  in  Modoc  stands  for  all  the  three  above-named  particles  of  the  Kla¬ 
math  Lake  dialect,  which  appear  in  Modoc  also,  and  in  the  same  func¬ 
tions. 

The  above-named  particles  are  often  connected  with  or  replaced  by 
other  adverbs,  as  tchui,  nfa,  una,  tak,  toksh.  With  tchui,  they  form  com¬ 
pounds,  like  tchuyuk  (tchui  huk),  tchu'yunk  (Kl.),  tch’hu'nk,  tchu'nk 
(Mod.),  and  others.  Cf.  pages  402-404. 

t&m  haitch  insh  hunk  161a  tchui?  did  you  believe  me  then f 
nddni  waitulan  nia  mi  su6ntch  kdyeke  your  baby  died  three  days  ago , 
Mod. 

niishtoks  maklaks  shl6a  people  have  seen  me,  Mod. 
pa-uia  toks  nu  pa'dshit  I  ate  just  now,  Mod. 
una  nu  pa-ula  I  ate  some  time  ago. 
i  nush  tula  hunk  wuduka  hunksh  you  and  I  struck  him. 
i  unk  (for  hunk)  ha/ma  you  were  shouting. 

B. — Pluperfect  tense.  This  tense  points  to  the  priority  of  one  act  to 
another  connected  with  it  syntactically  in  the  same  sentence.  Although 
the  Klamath  has  no  special  form  to  express  this  tense,  it  is  clearly  pointed, 
out  by  the  logical  connection,  or  by  particles,  grammatic  and  derivational 
forms  of  the  language,  in  many  different  ways. 

*  Local  adverbs  and  otner  particles  often  assume  temporal  significations.  Cf.  the  adverb  always; 
the  German  haufig. 
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(1)  Two  or  more  co-ordinate  sentences  contain  each  a  verb  in  the  past 
tense,  one  of  which  the  English  language  would  render  by  the  pluperfect 
tense : 

samtsal^a  hu'k  a  gdn  tawi;  tu'  tawipk . t&nkt  tawi'pk  she  discov¬ 

ered  that  he  had  bewitched  that  man ;  that  he  had  bewitched  him  out 
there;  that  he  had  bewitched  him  at  that  time ,  64,  2.  3. 

tsui  hu'k  na's  hukayapk  ma'ns  1-u'ta  then  the  one  who  had  retired  to  the 
woods  shot  for  a  long  time ,  23,  21. 

na-iins  shim  wa'k  he  had  shot  another  man  in  the  arm ,  24, 1.  Cf.  stfltchna, 
43.  22;  spuni,  20,  18. 

(2)  The  verb  expressing  the  act  previously  accomplished  stands  in  tne 
presential  tense-form,  and  is  connected  with  the  other  past  tense  by  means 
of  the  particle  at,  then  to  be  rendered  by  after ,  though  its  original  meaning 
is  now ,  now  that. 

lala^i  shuggulaggi  at,  Tchmu'tch  hamd^e  after  the  “chiefs”  had  assem¬ 
bled,  Riddle  said ,  41,  20. 

hu'yuka  sha  hu'nk  kta-i  at,  tchui  sha  mdklaks  puelhi'  after  they  had 
heated  the  stones ,  they  threw  the  people  into  (the  bucket),  112,  21. 

kayiids  huk  k’la/kat  (for  k’leka  at)  he  had  not  died  yet ,  24,  6. 

The  conjunction  at  may  be  accompanied  or  even  supplanted  by  other 
temporal  particles,  as  tchui,  tch’hu'nk,  dtcli’unk  (for  at  tchui  hu'nk,  Mod.), 
tchuyunk,  hu  tdnkt,  (Mod.)  etc. 

(3)  The  verb  containing  the  act  performed  previously  to  another  act 
may  be  expressed  by  one  of  the  verbals.  In  this  case,  there  is  only  one 
finite  verb  in  the  sentence,  for  all  the  verbals  represent  nominal  forms. 
The  verbals  are  those  in  -sh,  with  their  case-forms  (-sham  etc.),  in  -uish  and 
in  -slit. 

ef/ishtok  Mu'shash  k’ldka  Tehashgayak  but  after  (or  while)  Southwind 
had  put  his  head  out ,  Little  Weasel  died ,  111,  9. 

tu  gdna  Moat uas h  k'lawisham  at  away  went  the  Pit  River  Indians ,  now 
that  (firing)  had  ceased ,  20,  5. 
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Keinu'sh  i-a/sh  tudshampeli  shu'dshan  gankanktchuish  K&mukamtch 
carried  willows  on  his  hack  to  build  a  fire  after  (Aishish)  had  gone 
hunting ,  Mod. 

n6ksht-ak  sha  ktai  i'^akpele  after  stewing ,  they  took  out  the  stones  again , 
113,  2;  cf.  113,  9. 

Aishish  shataldi'ldamna  ati  at  kedshisht  Aishish  looked  down  constantly 
till  after  it  (the  little  pine  tree)  had  grown  tall ,  95,  3.  4. 

KemiYsh  ksh61ui  u'nk  me-itkasht  hu'nk  we-ula/kash  K'mukamtch  lay 
down  close  to  the  fire  after  the  wives  (of  Aishish)  had  gone  to  dig  roots , 

Mod. 

(4)  Pluperfects  may  also  be  rendered  by  participial  forms,  the  present 
participle  being  more  frequently  used  for  this  purpose  than  the  past  participle. 

(a)  Present  participle  in  -nk,  Mod.  -n: 

kayak  wempelank  k’leka  having  never  fully  recovered  he  died ,  65,  20. 
Skelamtch  shanatchvu'lank  n61/a  m’na  tchuyesh  Old  Marten,  after  tak¬ 
ing  off  his  hat,  laid  it  down,  112,  18;  cf.  112,  13. 
gatpamnan  kailatat  wawal^a  having  arrived  on  the  ground,  they  sit  down , 
85,  2.  Mod. 

tchi'sh  shnel^an  shemashla  having  burnt  down  the  lodge ,  they  remove  else¬ 
where,  85,  13.  Mod. 

This  construction  is  quite  analogous  to  the  use  made  in  English  of  the 
participle  in  -ing ;  in  French  of  the  participle  in  -ant. 

(b)  Past  participle  in  -tko: 

hekshatlekitko  kde^apkash  watch  gdna  the  horse  walks  carrying  the 
body;  lit.  “having  been  made  to  carry  the  body  transversely”, 
85,  4. 

g^l%algitk  hu'kanshampele  having  climbed  down  he  hurried  out  again , 

112,  11. 

(ft)  The  most  expressive  way  of  rendering  the  English  pluperfect  is 
the  use  of  the  completive  form  in  -61a,  -ula,  which  the  majority  of  verbs 
can  assume.  Generally  the  participle  in  -61ank  or  one  of  the  verbals  serves 
the  purpose,  and  at  times  the  participle  present  of  those  verbs  of  motion 
which  can  assume  the  suffix  -tka  (-tkank,  Mod.  -tkan)  is  used  instead  Cf. 
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List  of  Suffixes,  -61a,  -tka.  A  temporal  conjunction,  like  at,  tchui  etc ,  often 
accompanies  these  forms 

ldpeni  wait61ank,  illololank  after  two  days ,  years  had  elapsed,  Kl. 

at  nat  neli'nulank  at  gem  pel  e  after  having  scalped  him  (lit.  “having  fin¬ 
ished  scalping”),  we  returned  home ,  30,  20. 

tchui  sha  lu'lal^a  pa-ulank  and  having  done  eating  they  went  to  bed,  113,  II. 

kshatgatnu'lank  shiuga  snawedsh  having  drawn  out  the  woman  he  killed 
her,  111,  17. 

shu-utanku'lash  tche'k  after  having  concluded  peace,  39,  13. 

THE  FUTURE  TENSES. 

The  future  marks  an  act  or  state  not  yet  begun,  or  only  intended,  or 
an  act  or  state  begun  but  not  yet  completed.  It  is  expressed  by  the  suffix 
-uapka,  a  compound  of  the  verb  w4  to  stay  within,  to  exist,  live,  and  the  dis- 
tancial  suffix  -pka  (cf.  Suffixes,  -apka,  -pkaj,  which  has  assumed  here  a  tem¬ 
poral  function.*  In  the  northern  dialect,  -uapka  is  the  most  frequent  mode 
of  expressing  the  future  tenses  in  principal  and  in  Incident  clauses,  whereas 
the  southern  or  Modoc  dialect  is  apt  to  substitute  for  it  the  nude  verbal 
stem  with  -tak,  -tok  (not  -taksh,  -toks)  appended.  This  is  done,  e.  g.,  when 
one  sentence  is  subordinated  to  another,  the  particle  then  appearing  in  one 
of  the  two  or  in  both,  often  accompanied  by  un,  un.  Instances  of  -tak  to 
indicate  the  future  tense  are  not  frequent  in  the  northern  dialect;  k’lakatak 
ni  I  might  die,  129,  4,  is  the  conditional  mode,  and  could  be  spelled  k’lakat  ak. 

Verbs  with  the  suffix  -uapka  assume  various  modal  functions,  to  be 
sketched  below.  This  tense  forms  no  conditional  in  -t,  but  otherwise  pos¬ 
sesses  all  the  grammatic  forms  of  the  simple  verb  in  -a,  -i  etc.,  and  can 
almost  be  regarded  as  forming  an  independent  verb  for  itself. 

Verbs  in  the  -uapka  form  are  put  to  many  different  uses,  all  of.  which 
have  this  in  common,  that  they  point  to  an  act  or  state  not  yet  begun  or 
completed.  The  scarcity  of  temporal  forms  in  Klamath  has  accumulated  s  > 
many  functions  upon  this  suffix,  that  adverbs  and  conjunctions  must  son.e 
times  be  employed  as  helps  to  distinguish  one  from  another. 

•  The  same  suffix,  -uapka,  appears  also  in  a  coutracted  form  as  opka,  -opka,  forming  desidrratice 
verbs.  Mentioned  under  Suffix  -opka,  q.  v. 
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The  various  future  tenses  designated  by  -uapka  and  -tak  are  as  follows: 

A.  — The  future  simple ,  pointing  to  the  occurrence  of  an  act  at  a  future 
epoch  more  or  less  remote.  Temporal  particles  serve  often  to  specify  the 
time,  tchek  being  one  of  the  most  frequent  among  them;  cf.  59,  17. 

medshampeli-u&pk  nu  I  shall  remove  to  the  former  place  again. 
nad  ke'ksh  vutuku&pka  we  will  club  him. 

undsa'  ni  n^-ulakuapk  some  time  hence  I  shall  arraign  (her),  65,  1. 

tankt  ni  sha'gsuapk  this  time  I  will  speak  out  my  mind ,  65,  3;  cf.  59,  17. 

kawalia'kuapk  sa'-ug  believing  they  would  ascend ,  29,  15. 

mish  nu  shpulaktak  I  shall  lock  you  up ,  36,  3.  Mod. 

tfdsh  hunk  gf  uapk  he  will  act  rightly ,  59,  21;  cf.  22. 

wakak  hunk  tchfuapk!  how  will  they  live  f  105,  8. 

The  particle  hunk,  usually  met  with  some  preterit  tense,  accompanies 
the  future  in  the  two  last  examples. 

B.  — The  anterior  future ,  Lat,  futurum  exactum,  indicates  the  completion 
of  an  action  or  state  before  another  will  take  place  at  a  time  to  come. 

tua  ni  shuta'-uapk  shiugok?  what  would  I  have  profited  if  I  had  killed 
him t  64,  12;  cf.  13. 

ha  i  mbusealp’luapk,  spulhi-uapkd  m’sh  ni  if  you  live  with  her  again ,  I 
shall  imprison  you,  60,  21. 

ha  i  paltak  (for  palla  tak),  spulhitak  sha  nush  un  if  you  steal,  they  will 
lock  you  up,  Mod.;  cf.  39,  21. 

C.  — The  form  -uapka  also  serves  to  designate  acts  or  states  which  had 
to  be  performed  or  undergone  at  a  time  known  to  be  past  when  made  men¬ 
tion  of.  We  circumscribe  this  by  had  to  be  done ,  had  to  occur ,  was  or  were 
to  do,  etc. 

tsui  tchi'k  sa  waltakuapk  and  afterward  they  were  to  deliberate  (again), 
65,  15. 

hi'-itak  tchui  tchf-uapk  here  he  was  going  to  stay,  95,  6. 
huk  ku  meti  kektchanuapka  they  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  cave , 
42 r  21.  Mod. 
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liushtankuapka  mbu'shan  they  were  to  meet  the  next  day ,  41,  12.  Mod. 

gatpampeli-uapka  sha  at  they  had  almost  reached  their  home ,  Mod. 

D.  — This  suffix  has  also  a  sort  of  usitative  function  in  describing  acts 
habitually  done,  under  certain  conditions  or  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  therefore  prospectively  to  be  performed  also  in  future  times  under  like 
conditions.  In  this  sense,  the  future  is  used  in  many  other  languages  also. 

nad  gita  pi^nuapk  pdlokuantch,  ktiilowalshuapka  ive  shall  there  scrape 
up  chrysalids,  gather  pine-nuts,  75,  3;  cf.  12. 

nash  sapash  gepgapeliuapk,  tsialsh  kawi  tchish  ^pkuapk  in  one  month 
they  will  or  woidd  return;  salmon  and  lamprey-eels  they  will  bring, 
93,  4  ;  cf.  3. 

E.  — The  future  in  -uapka  is  used  to  express  the  idea  of  compulsion 
by  force,  by  nature,  or  by  imperative  command  of  others.  Cf.  “Methods 
to  express  compulsion”  (below). 

F.  — The  future  in  -uapka  is  used  in  its  verbals,  or  connected  with  vari¬ 
ous  particles,  to  express  the  ideas  of  possibility  and  volition.  Cf.  “Modes 
of  the  Verb.”  When  connected  with  ha  if,  or  other  conditional  particles, 
it  forms  conditional  sentences. 

MODES  OF  THE  VERB. 

Of  the  three  modes  of  the  finite  noun- verb — the  declarative,  the  con¬ 
ditional,  and  the  imperative— only  the  first  and  last  show  the  beginnings 
of  an  incorporation  of  the  personal  pronoun.  The  conjunctive,  optative, 
and  potential  of  other  languages  are  here  expressed  analytically  by  par¬ 
ticles  added  to  the  two  first-mentioned  modes,  and  these  are  spoken  of 
under  separate  headings. 

THE  DECLARATIVE  MODE. 

It  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  indicative  of  European  languages, 
and  has  been  treated  of  at  length  under  “Tense  Forms”,  pages  579  sqq.  It 
is  used  in  the  style  of  historic  narrative,  in  queries  and  replies,  in  affirma¬ 
tive,  negative,  and  interrogative  sentences,  in  conditional  sentences  when 
formed,  e.  g.,  with  ha  if,  and  often  serves  where  we  would  use  the  con¬ 
junctive  or  another  mode. 
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THE  CONDITIONAL  MODE. 

Verbs  in  the  conditional  mode  introduce  an  act  performed  or  a  status 
undergone  under  a  certain  condition ,  which  is  either  enunciated  by  a  sep¬ 
arate,  often  incident  or  participial  clause,  or  silently  understood  and  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  origin  of  the  suffix  -t,  from :  at  now,  then,  at  the  time,  readily 
suggests  all  the  uses  to  which  this  mode  can  be  put.  The  hearer  is  notified 
by  it  that  such  an  act  took  place  ‘‘under  such  temporal  conditions”,  or 
“under  these  circumstances.” 

The  various  uses  to  which  the  conditional  mode  is  put  will  appear 
more  clearly  by  distinguishing  those  instances  which  connect  a  conditional 
sentence  with  it  from  those  which  present  that  mode  standing  alone  for 
itself.  The  verbal  conditional  will  be  considered  separately. 

A.  — The  conditional  mode,  when  accompanied  by  a  verbal  or  a  condi¬ 
tional  sentence,  is  often  connected  with  the  potential  particle  ak  or  its  com¬ 
binations.  The  idea  of  possibility  thus  becomes  more  apparent.  By  a  sort 
of  syntactic  attraction,  both  correlative  sentences  sometimes  place  their  verb 
in  the  conditional  mode. 

k’lakat  n’  u'nk  shla-6k  1  may  die  for  having  seen  (the  spirit),  129,  5;  cf. 
130,  3. 

hissunuk  tchatch  ni'sh  ka-i  siu'gat  when  songs  are  applied  as  medicine , 
then  it  may  possibly  not  kill  me,  129,  5. 

ha  nen  wa'g’n  ka/git,  ^nank  i'lktcha  when  no  wagon  is  at  hand  they  carry 
him  out  for  burial,  87,  5. 

shle-uta  nu  misli  shewant  a  when  I  find  it  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

ha  nu  nen  hdtchant,  shift  nish  a  nen  if  1  had  run  away  they  would  have 
shot- me,  they  said. 

ni  ka-i  spulhit  s^okti'sht  nish  I  do  not  imprison  him  provided  he  has 
paid  me,  62,  5. 

sta-otank  kaitua  pat  while  fasting  he  would  eat  nothing,  83,  2. 

Also  the  passages  105,  8.  9;  147,  13. 

B.  — The  conditional  mode,  when  standing  alone  for  itself,  generally 
corresponds  to  the  English  verb  accompanied  by  the  auxiliaries  would,  may, 
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might.  The  other  sentence  needed  for  completing  the  sense  is  here  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  its  contents  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  hearer.  The  particles 
ak,  kam,  etc.,  added  to  the  form  in  -t,  give  it  the  character  of  a  special  rela¬ 
tion,  as  that  of  volition,  possibility,  etc. 

pi  ak  shumt  (for  shufnat)  he  can  sing ;  supply  “if  he  wants  to  sing.” 
hu  nk  ak  taksh  un  nu  shleat  I  can  see  him ;  supply  “if  I  choose.” 
nu'  kam  hi'tksh  telullt  I  wish  to  look  down  from  there ,  192;  4. 
ka-itat  sa  nelll  nat,  hu  shtchok’huya  hak  sa  they  would  never  scalp  (ene¬ 
mies),  they  only  killed  a  few  (of  them),  19,  4. 
gita  tchipash  ka-i  tiYin  kedshant  not  much  tchipash-grass  will  grow  here- 
about ,  149,  10. 

wdkslat,  w6kash  shuta'shlat,  awo'lat,  pdksat  shiulma  they  may  collect , 
giind,  and  cook  the  pond-lily  seed,  and  rub  it  fine  upon  the  metate ; 
supply  “whenever  they  camp  out  there”,  74,  7-9;  cf.  15. 
tud  kam  a  nu  kit  shashapkdat  I  do  not  know  what  story  I  am  going  to  tell 
you ,  Mod. 

kd-i  hunk  shla-at  hu  nkesh  kia/mat  sk6kshash  I  may  possibly  not  see 
the  dead  man's  spirit  in  the  fish,  129,  7;  cf.  1.  Cf.  also  120,  17. 
hu'nk  kd-i  mat  pi'sh  siukat  I  did  not  kill  him ,  as  alleged ,  64,  5;  ka-i  nd 
hunk  siugat  I  have  not  killed  him ,  64,  11. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  conditional  sentences,  when  introduced 
by  pai tides,  like  ha,  tcha,  at,  taksh,  are  just  as  often  expressed  by  means 
of  the  declarative  mode  of  the  present  and  of  the  future.  The  “Legal 
Customs”,  pages  58-62,  afford  many  instances;  cf.  also  38,  20;  65,  6.  7; 

113,  17. 

THE  IMPERATIVE  MODE. 

This  mode  fulfills  the  same  office  in  Klamath  as  in  English,  though  it 
differs  from  it  by  being  generally  accompanied  by  a  personal  pronoun, 
except  in  the  third  persons.  In  such  sentences  as  viil*’  ish  tala!  lend  me 
money!  the  pronoun  i  thou  has  coalesced  with  the  i-  of  nish,  apheretically 
ish  me,  to  me.  This  sentence  may  be  expressed  also  by:  tala  ish  viil^i ! 

In  the  chapter  on  “Modal  Inflection”,  morphological  part,  the  uses  of 
the  two  forms  of  the  imperative — the  imperative  proper  and  the  exhortative 
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form — have  been  discussed,  though  it  will  be  appropriate  to  add  a  few  more 
syntactic  examples  here  for  illustration.  The  future  in  -uapka,  which  has 
no  exhortative  form,  is  sometimes  supplanting  the  imperative  under  certain 
conditions.  We  also  find  the  participle  in  -nk,  -n  replacing  the  imperative, 
but  rather  unfrequently;  cf.  “Usitative  tense-form,”  page  581,  and  below. 

gen’  i !  go  tliou!  s%otk’  ish!  cross  me  over! 

spi'xi  a  na !  now  let  us  pull!  gena-atak  na !  let  us  go  there! 

naiiuk  tfds  wawal^at !  all  of  you  stand  up  straight!  90,  14. 

ktfwal%at  na  ^ntch  tchkash!  post  ye  up  another  man  besides!  22,  15. 

ka’hlantak  na  un  !  let  us  enter  now!  Mod. 

i  shutetki !  let  thou  perform!  139,  6. 

u'ts  gint,  shlftki  nush!  never  mind ,  let  them  fire  at  me!  22,  10. 

ka-i  i  teltkitak  !  you  must  not  look  downward!  Mod. 

tchel%an!  sit  down!  nush  tchil^yan  1  gi !  give  it  to  me!  Mod. 

tchuleks  ish  tchiKyank  i !  give  me  some  meat!  Kl. 

lumko'ktki  kadshikiilaktki !  take  a  steam-bath  and  take  a  rest!  Mod. 

pa’h  gepkan  tchfmi !  come  and  eat  right  here ! 

kayak  kflhuan !  do  not  get  angry  !  Mod. 

Many  imperative  locutions  suppress  their  verb,  which,  of  course,  can 
be  replaced  without  difficulty  by  the  hearers ;  cf.  page  568,  and : 

ln-itok  at !  sit  down  !  down  ! 

pdlak  tchfmi !  here!  quick!  p41ak  kuni !  over  there,  quick!  huya !  don't  go! 
ka-i  ta !  do  not!  hold  on!  ka-i  tche'k  i !  do  not  (shoot)  !  Mod. 

THE  PARTICIPIAL  FORMS. 

The  two  forms  of  Klamath  now  to  be  spoken  of  correspond  in  almost 
every  particular  to  the  participles  of  the  European  languages,  and  I  have 
therefore  not  hesitated  to  call  them  by  this  name.  Participles  and  verbals 
afford  excellent  means  to  build  up  periods,  in  the  most  breviloquent  and 
expressive  manner,  by  subordinating  certain  acts  or  facts  to  the  main  verb 
and  incorporating  all  into  one  sentence.  What  the  Klamath  and  the  classic 
languages  of  antiquity  express  by  a  participle  or  verbal,  modern  languages 
will  often  resolve  into  an  incident  clause,  or  into  a  principal  clause,  correl- 
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ative  to  the  main  verb;  but  to  turn  the  sentence  into  a  nominal  form  of  the 
verb  often  has  the  great  advantage  of  brevity  and  vigor  over  the  analytic 
wording  of  it. 

1.  The  participle  in  -nk,  -n  temporally  expresses  the  past  and  present, 
sometimes  the  pluperfect,  though  I  call  it  the  present  participle  for  the  sake 
of  brevity.  Its  subject  is  mostly  identical  with  that  of  the  main  verb,  and 
whenever  it  fulfills  the  function  of  an  adjective  its  natural  position  is  before 
that  verb.  Like  the  English  participle  in  - ing ,  it  frequently  stands  where 
the  Latin  would  use  its  gerund-form  in  -ndo;  cf.  shulatchtilan  tchel/a  to  be 
on  one's  knees ,  in  Morphology,  page  407 ;  and  this  also  has  to  be  placed 
before  the  verb  of  the  sentence* 

The  structure  of  this  participle  as  a  part  of  the  sentence  presents  no 
difficulties,  and  we  therefore  give  only  a  few  instances  of  its  use: 

ku'shga  tcha,  p’lu'  i'tchuank . le'vuta  they  combed,  oiled ,  and  dressed 

him ,  95,  17. 

Tchika  shlaa  Alshishash  huyegank,  hu'tan  ku-ishdwank  shla'pgle  Tchxka 
saw  Aishish  sitting  far  off,  jumped  up,  being  glad  to  find  him  again , 
96,  5.  Here  huyegapkash  seems  preferable  to  huyegank. 

l'tpampelank  y&mnash  shash  shew^na  bringing  the  beads  home  he  gave 
them  to  them,  96,  8. 

hu'ktag  hullatchuyank  pakakolank  paksh  nutolala  lulukshtat  the  little 
one  ran  back  and  forth,  and,  jerking  off  the  pipe,  swung  it  into  the  fire, 
96,  16. 

gdknan  shla-uki!  go  out  and  close  the  door!  Mod. 

Instances  of  its  use  may  be  found  on  almost  every  page  of  the  Texts. 
Compare,  e.  g.,  the  passages  22,  16;  34,  13;  42,  7;  71,  7;  109,  4. 

The  use  of  this  participle  as  a  usitative  and  imperative  form  has  been 
alluded  to  severally;  cf.  pages  580,  581.  A  similar  form  is  produced  when 
the  finite  verb  of  a  sentence  is  supplanted  by  the  present  participle,  as  in  : 

tchi  sha  hatokt  gelo'lank  shewatyastka  thus  they  dismounted  there  at 
noon-time ,  19,  10. 
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nadshak  huk  hishuakshlank  K’mukamtchash  only  one  consorted  (at  that 
time)  with  Kmukamtch ,  95,  11. 

mo-owe  hunk  hutapenan  a  mole  ran  past  him ,  127,  1. 

2.  The  participle  in  -tko  and  the  morphology  of  its  suffix  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  described  (pages  378  sqq.,  408,  447,  451),  and  it  remains  now  to 
exemplify  its  syntactic  uses  more  extensively.  I  call  it  past  participle ,  from 
its  prevailing  application  to  past  facts  or  conditions,  but  it  may  designate 
the  present  tense  also  whenever  it  forms  verbal  adjectives  or  is  used  in  a 
possessive  sense.  In  its  origin,  it  is  neither  active  nor  passive  exclusively, 
and  when  forming  derivatives  from  intransitive  verbs  it  is  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  In  its  nominal  inflection,  we  find  not  only  the  simple  case- 
forms,  but  those  of  the  secondary  nominal  inflection  as  well,  and  it  is 
attributively  and  predicatively  conjugated  with  the  noun  it  qualifies. 

With  the  auxiliary  verb  gi,  in  all  its  various  verbal  forms,  the  participle 
in  -tko  forms  a  periphrastic  conjugation,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
whenever  the  participle  is  used  passively  or  is  formed  from  an  intransitive 
verb.  The  gi  then  assumes,  so*  to  say,  a  demonstrative  function.  Thus 
^-ush  wetko  gi  means  the  lake  is  frozen ,  as  you  and  everybody  can  see,  the 
result  being  visible  to  all ;  but  e-ush  wetko  would  simply  mention  the  fact 
tha't  the  lake  is  frozen.  Even  when  gi  is  suppressed,  the  form  in  -tko  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  finite  verb,  like  the  usitative  form  of  -nk.  Examples: 

kfi-isham  i  kbgatko  you  have  been  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake. 

tchi'sh  ka-i  w^tk  the  place  in  the  lodge  did  not  freeze ,  111,  21. 

Whenever  -tko  is  construed  with  gi  in  the  sense  of  the  passive  voice, 
and  the  logical  subject  of  the  periphrastic  form  is  mentioned,  this  subject 
is  placed  in  the  possessive  case  in  -am  (-lam),  or,  if  pronominal,  it  is  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  possessive  pronoun.  Possessive  participles  ending  in  -altko, 
-tko  must  be  considered  as  circumscribing  the  participle  gftko  possessed  of 
and  are  construed  like  this,  the  object  possessed  or  worn  being  then  con¬ 
tained  in  the  word  itself.  Stemslialtko,  “having  a  heart”,  is  equivalent  to 
stefnash  gftko ;  and  mu'  stefnshaltko  equivalent  to  mu'nish  stefnash  gftko 
magnanimous ;  lit.  “having  a  great  -heart.”  In  wewfikalam  sha  taldshitko 
38 
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they ,  armed  with  the  little  arrows  of  the  children ,  123,  6,  taldshitko  stands  for 
taldshi  gitko,  “arrows  having.” 

a.  Instances  of  the  active  signification  of  -tko. 
ktchi'dshS  skalaps  shultilatko  a  hat  holding  a  decoy-mash  under  its  wing ; 

lit.  “having  placed  a  decoy-mask  etc.”  127,  1. 
hashtch&ktchuitk  carrying  (an  object)  in  his  dress ,  111,  13. 
ha  ni  shuishaltk  (gi)  if  I  recur  to  magic  songs ,  1 30,  3. 
tiYma  wash  shlea  kshiiil^apkash  he  saw  many  coyotes  dancing ,  128,  8. 
lap’.ni  ta-unep&nta  illolatko  twenty  years  old;  lit.  “having  completed 
twenty  years”,  55,  20. 

keshga  ka-i  nu  kakotko  I  did  not  succeed  when  I  tried. 
tat%6lampani  gaggutk  having  crossed  (the  river)  half  way,  123,  2. 

h.  Instances  of  the  active  possessive  signification  of  -tko. 

While  referring  to  the  syntactic  examples  to  be  given  under  “Methods 
to  express  possession,”  q.  v.,  I  anticipate  here  a  few  sentences  relating  to 
possession,  in  which  the  object  possessed  is  more  distinctly  determined : 
t^d-u  pe-ip  kinkanish  weweshdltko  the  elder  daughter  has  (but)  a  few 
children;  cf.  85,  16. 

nutoks  shlda  gd-u  lulpatko  (for  lulpaltko)  or  nutak  shldpapka  gd-utan- 
tkak  lulpaltko  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes  (stands  for  g^-utantka 
gi  lulpaltko). 

tchuydtk  Yamsham  niish  dressed  with  the  head  of  South  Wind  serving  as 
a  hat ,  111,  19. 

kl&na  p&lpalish  shlapshaltko  the  klana-plant  has  a  white  flower  (for  pal- 
palish  shlaps  gitko),  146,  14. 
mbushakshaltko  possessed  of  obsidian  tools. 
tiYma  watchaltko  owning  many  horses ,  127,  9. 

c.  Instances  of  passive  function  of  -tko. 
ke'dsha  hemkank4tko  ichen  speeches  had  been  made  for  a  short  while  34, 
16;  cf.  44,  5  and  Note. 

mish  gc-u  skutash  skutapkash  you ,  wrapped  up  in  my  own  garment,  126, 
12;  cf.  125,  2. 
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kima'dsham  p&tko  tooth-aching ;  lit.  “ eaten  by  the  ant” 
wakash  aggaipksh  the  hone-awl  which  was  stuck  into  (the  ceiling),  120,  22. 
tcluktchikam  lupatkuelatko  scarred  hy  a  wagon. 
sawalktko  having  been  given  presents,  136,  7. 

d.  Instances  of  participles  in  -tko  derived  from  intransitive  verbs. 

Many  of  them  can  be  distinguished  only  with  difficulty  from  the  verbal 
adjectives  of  the  same  terminal.  Some  have  even  turned  into  substantives, 
abstract  as  well  as  concrete:  k’lekatko  corpse ,  i-ut&ntko  heavy  load;  strength, 
k’mutchatko  old  man.  Cf.  Suffix  -tko,  No.  5. 

shloa  wawakayapkash  lynxes  sitting  upon  (trees),  125,  2. 
kikaskankatk  having  walked  about ,  24,  20. 

(nu)  hatokt  gatpantk  I  was  going  there ,  140,  6. 

p’gfshdulatko,  shashamoks=lolatko  bereaved  of  mother,  relatives ;  lit.  “the 
mother,  the  relatives  having  died.” 
gful^a,  for  giul^atko,  born;  cf.  ffiluidshish,  in  Dictionary. 

e.  Instances  of  verbal  adjectives  formed  by  -tko,  -tk. 

These  words  are  often  the  participles  of  attributive  verbs,  q.  v.  Add 
to  these  all  the  comprehensive  terms  of  relationship  in  -altko,  as  shapffi- 
laltko  etc. 

sa-ulankankatk  (his)  followers,  100,  17. 

ku'mrne  lalaushaltko  the  hard-rock  cave,  42,  19. 

tsmo'k  pfluitk  smelling  after  rotten  fish,  146,  7. 

hemkanks  tumenatk  they  were  acquainted  with  the  language,  23,  3. 

wika=ffilantko  short-faced,  190;  14. 

Others  are:  kshui^itko,  lui^itko,  winf%itko  superior  to,  surpassing ;  ma'- 
slietko,  mashitk  tasting  like;  shawi'gatko  irritable;  tishilatko  crooked;  tish- 
^alkuleatko  plicated ;  uffi^atko  flexible. 

THE  NOMINAL  FORMS  CALLED  VERBALS. 

The  various  nominal  forms  of  the  verb,  called  verbals,  are  a  peculiar 
feature  of  Indian  languages,  and  since  some  of  them  differ  in  their  uses 
from  all  we  know  in  European  languages,  their  correct  use  is  not  an  easy 
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matter  to  acquire.  Their  function  is  to  express  more  concisely  what  we 
convey  by  our  participle  in  - ing ,  preceded  by  some  particle  (for,  while,  etc.), 
or  by  incident  clauses  of  an  adverbial,  conditional,  or  other  nature.  In  his 
use  of  the  verbals,  the  Indian  is  guided  not  only  by  the  matter  he  intends 
to  express,  but  he  will  choose  one  verbal  when  the  subject  of  the  noun¬ 
verb  is  identical  with  that  of  the  verbals,  and  another  when  it  differs  from 
this.  The  corresponding  chapters  in  Morphology  will  explain  many  facts 
concerning  the  syntax  of  the  verbals,  but  the  examples  to  be  now  given 
are  intended  as  additional  contributions  to  teach  their  correct  use.  The 
infinitive  mode  is  here  regarded  as  one  of  the  verbals,  and  all  the  verbals 
inflected  by  case  are  here  treated  in  one  single  chapter,  with  subdivisions, 
just  as  they  were  in  Morphology. 

1.  The  infinitive. 

Concerning  this  form,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  statements  made  in 
Morphology.  It  occurs  but  rarely,  and  shows  no  inflection  save  that  for 
severalty.  Cf.  pages  409,  410. 

2.  The  verbal  indefinite. 

A. — The  subjective  case  of  the  verbal  indefinite  ends  in  - sh ,  -s  (-ash, 
-ish),  and  possesses  no  exact  equivalent  in  the  English  language,  though 
we  may  define  it  as  occupying  a  middle  position  between  the  verb  and  the 
noun.  Sometimes  its  function  is  that  of  an  abstract  substantive;  sometimes 
it  is  predicative,  though  in  most  instances  the  English  participle  in  -ing 
corresponds  best  to  it.  Tia'mish  g^-u,  “my  being  hungry”,  expresses  the 
same  idea  as  my  hunger;  heme^ish  m’na,  “his  speaking  or  saying”,  is  nearly 
identical  with  his  speech. 

The  rules  of  its  structure,  whether  used  actively  or  passively,  having 
been  illustrated  previously  (pages  323,  338,  368,  410-113),  we  proceed  to 
state  under  which  circumstances  this  verbal  is  used. 

a.  The  verbal  indefinite  may  stand  in  its  subjective,  uninflected,  case 
as  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  governing  a  verb,  but  not  being  governed  b}r 
any  verb  whatever — or,  as  forming  a  phrase,  which  has  to  be  rendered  by  a 
subordinate  clause  in  English. 
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tua  lish  mi  p^lpelsh  gi  gitaki?  what  is  your  business  here f  lit.  “what 
your  working  is  here”? 

g^-u  guikak  hu'k  lu'gs  spunfsh  the  slave  transferred  (spuni'sh)  by  me 
(g^-rr)  ran  away ,  20,  17. 

kani  g^n  gd-u  kapa  ko-i  shutdpka  shlel^tchandlish  gd-u?  ivho  spoiled 
my  coat  which  I  left  behind f  lit.  “the  one  dropped  behind  by  me”? 

k^dsha  kapka  kokfsh  g^-u  the  pine  tree  grew  while  I  climbed  it,  101,  16 ; 
kukuish  gd-u  would  signify  after  I  had  climbed  it;  lit.  “the  one 
climbed  by  me  before.” 

nat  k&-i  kakno'lsh  sl^-ipele  ne-u%41p’lish  gintak  lakiam  we  did  not  return 
the  par  fleshes,  though  the  chief  ordered  us  repeatedly  (to  do  so),  21,  6; 
lit.  “though  we  were  the  repeatedly  ordered  ones  by  the  chief.” 

b.  When  the  verbs  of  telling,  thinking,  wishing,  conceding,  and  refusing 
require  in  English  a  sentence  to  express  their  object  or  complement — which 
is  usually  introduced  by  the  particle  that — this  objective  sentence,  when  not 
containing  the  idea  of  a  command,  purpose,  or  plan,  and  having  the  .same 
subject  as  the  main  verb,  is  expressed  by  the  verbal  indefinite.  Verbs  which 
are  construed  in  this  manner  are  shdpa,  shapiya,  hemd^e,  hdmta  to  say ,  to 
tell,  and  other  derivatives  of  ha'ma;  hdwa,  shdwa,  hu'shka,  hu'shkanka 
(Mod.  k6pa),  to  suppose,  reflect ,  think;  h&meni,  shdmeni,  shanaholi  to  wish, 
desire ,  want;  shayuakta  to  know,  tumena  to  hear,  hesh^gsha  to  complain,  vula 
to  inquire.  Cf.  Verbal  conditional,  No.  c. 

kani'  shapiya,  ma'lash  na/lam  shuenku&pkash  ?  who  says  that  we  intend 
to  kill  you  f  40,  18.  Cf.  35,  10. 

kfi-i  nu  un  kanash  shapitak  tua  mi  shapiyash  I  shall  divulge  to  nobody 
what  you  tell  me;  lit.  “what  was  told  by  you”,  40,  11. 

gita  nu  gatpa  kaila  sli^shatuish  hameniuga  wanting  to  sell  lands,  I  came 
to  this  place. 

tdtank  itak  sh^wanash  ham’nian  ish,  shpunk&nktak  nu  wushmush  I  will 
sell  you  the  cow  for  what  you  like  to  give  me,  Mod. 

ndi-ule^apkash  maklaks  shana-uli  nelinash  after  he  fell,  the  Indians  at¬ 
tempted  to  scalp  him,  42,  15.  Cf.  35,  11.  18 ;  36,  19 ;  42,  19. 
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Tchmu'tcham  t&laak  slilepakuapkash  shayuakta  he  knew  that  by  Frank 
Fiddle  he  would  be  protected  with  firmness ,  36,  12.  15. 
laki  heshdgsha  E-uksliikfsham  ktchfnksh  pen  pallash  the  chief  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Klamath  Lake  Indians  had  again  stolen  their  rails , 

35,  17. 

ldwitchta  Canby  watch  shewan&pelish  Canby  refused  to  return  the  horses , 
39,  12.  Cf.  24,  16;  36,  13.  14. 

_ sha'walsh  tiimena  (nu)  I  heard  that  he  has  slandered ,  185  ;  38. 

c.  Another  series  of  verbs  requiring  the  verbal  indefinite  to  express 
their  syntactic  object  or  complement  are  those  expressing  inability ,  stoppage, 
termination,  exhaustion,  dread,  and  also  those  indicating  habit  or  custom.  W  e 
find,  e.  g.,  the  following  verbs  construed  with  this  verbal :  keshka  and 
tchana  to  be  unable;  kgldwi  to  cease ,  slop;  vuna,  vunha  to  finish,  terminate; 
kedshika  to  be  tired ,  exhausted;  yayaki  to  be  afraid  of;  ndtu  to  have  the  prac¬ 
tice  of;  kdl%a  nfish  I  am  accustomed  to. 

kdshka  nu  ko'sh  hisMktgish  I  am  unable  to  shake  the  pine  tree;  cf.  42,  6. 
kcshguga  idshi'sh  being  unable  to  remove  them,  38,  1. 
k’lewi-uapka  nat  sh^llualsh  we  will  quit  fighting. 
vun’a  an  gd-u  stdginsh  ledshisli  I  have  finished  knitting  my  stocking. 
nu  kddshika  hdmkanksh  I  am  tired  of  talking ,  42,  3. 
nu  ya’ya’ki  gukfsh  I  dread  to  climb  up. 
netu  an  ledshish  steginsh  I  am  practiced  in  knitting  stockings. 
kel;ra  a  n’sh  unak  ge-u  patkalsh  I  am  wont  to  rise  early ;  lit.  “rising 
early  by  me  is  habitual  with  me.” 

B. — The  verbal  indefinite  in  -sham  contains  the  possessive  pronoun 
sham  which  is  here  so  closely  agglutinated  to  the  verbal  indefinite  that 
the  -sh,  -s  of  one  of  the  two  has  disappeared.  Sham  may  be  either  the 
possessive  case  of  sha  they,  or  an  abbreviation  of  hu'nkglamsham,  hu'ksham, 
hu'nktsham,  ke'ksham,  or  of  any  of  the  pronouns  forming  their  plural  by 
means  of  final  sha  they.  That  sham  is  really  a  word  separate  from  the  ver¬ 
bal  indefinite  preceding  it  is  proved  by  the  passage  23,  9:  ka-i  sam  wiiValsh 
shim  I  shot  (her)  because  they  would  not  allow  (her  to  me),  which  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  ka-i  wa/walsham  (for  wewa-ulash  sham,  d.  form  of  wd-ulash,  from 
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wd-ula  to  allow )  shlin.  The  logical  subject  contained  in  sham  of  them,  their, 
theirs  differs  from  the  subject  of  the  verbal  indefinite,  and  also  from  the 
gram  made  subject  of  the  finite  verb,  on  which  the  latter  depends ;  and  when 
the  verbal  indefinite  is  made  from  a  transitive  verb  it  has  often  to  be  taken 
in  the  passive  sense,  for  the  possessive  case  is  the  case  expressing  the  logi¬ 
cal  subject  of  a  passive  verb. 

But  intransitive  verbs  are  also  construed  in  this  manner,  and  transitive 
verbs  may  retain  their  active  function,  as  appears  from  the  passage  quoted 
on  page  413.  That  the  form  in  -sham  always  indicates  a  plural  subject  is 
made  apparent  by  the  signification  of  the  pronoun  itself.  This  difficult 
matter  will  appear  more  lucid  through  the  following  examples: 

tu'  g£ na  Moatuash  k’ldwisham  at  the  Pit  River  Indians  went  away  when 
(the  Lake  men)  had  ceased  (fighting),  20,  5.  Here  the  intransitive 
k’l^wish  (the  stoppage,  the  “act  of  ceasing”)  has  for  its  subject 
the  Lake  men,  not  the  Pit  River  Indians,  and  this  subject  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  -sham  their,  of  them:  “after  the  ceasing  by  them.” 

The  following  examples  all  contain  transitive  verbs: 

k&halia  shlisham  he  ached  because  they  had  wounded  (him),  22,  11;  lit. 
“he  ached,  being  wounded  by  them.” 

luks  t’shin  spu'ntpisham  a  slave  grew  up  after  they  had  brought  (him 
there),  16,  14;  lit.  “grew  up,  carried  off  (or  brought)  by  them” — 
spu'ntpish  sham. 

n&nka  gaggi&ha  peno'dsasam  some  hid  before  their  pursuers,  17,  14:  lit. 
“hid,  being  followed  by  them” — by  others  than  the  subject  of  the 
sentence. 

w^tta  kabat%o'lsham  he  laughed  when  they  uncovered  (him),  24,  14;  lit. 
“he  laughed,  being  uncovered  by  them.” 

C. — The  verbal  indefinite  in  -SHTi,  -STi  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the 
syntactic  instance  given,  page  413,  of  its  causative  function  shows  that  the 
-ti  found  there  really  means  about,  concerning ,  a  function  which  it  shows 
sometimes  when  appended  to  nouns.  In  the  verbal,  the  additive  signification 
is  more  frequent,  and  examples  may  be  found  on  page  478.  In  the  example 
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quoted,  page  413,  the  verbal  in  -ti  does  not  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  main 
sentence,  but  to  its  object. 

D.  — The  verbal  indefinite  in  -she'mi,  -sham  is  used  just  like  an  ad¬ 
verb,  and  since  no  subject  is  mentioned  with  it,  it  refers  to  the  subject  of  the 
sentence.  It  points  to  things  done  during  periods  of  time  having  a  certain 
length,  and  the  same  suffix,  -emi,  is  frequently  found  appended  to  substan¬ 
tives.  It  occurs  in  passages  like  55,  8.  19;  56,  1.  and,  from  148,  19  we 
gather  the  information  that  it  is  capable  of  combining  with  other  case-end¬ 
ings  into  a  ternary  case-inflection. 

E.  — The  verbal  indefinite  in  -shi,  -si  is  remarkable  for  combining  a 
temporal  with  a  locative  function,  and  for  placing  its  nominal  or  pronominal 
subject,  which  differs  from  that  of  the  main  sentence,  into  the  objective  case. 
It  refers  to  a  distinct  place  or  spot  where,  and  to  a  certain  moment  when 
something  occurred,  and  not  to  a  longer  lapse  of  time,  like  -she'mi. 

ni  hu'tpa  hihassuaksas  h&tokt  liuka-isi  (for  liukayashd)  by  running  I 
reached  the  men  while  they  were  gathered  there ,  22,  4. 

tsui  hutapSno'lshi  n’s  nayens  shlin  pa'n  nu'sh  then,  after  I  had  arrived 
there  running,  another  (man)  was  shot  in  the  head ,  22,  11;  n’s  (for 
nish  me)  being  the  subject  of  liutapSno'lshi. 

n&ts  a  gdpksi  (for  nalash  a  gdpkashd)  at  shla'pka  Sa'tas  when  we  arrived, 
they  (the  soldiers)  saiv  the  Snake  Indians,  29,  19;  cf.  Note. 

sandtanksi  nat  sash  gatpa  while  they  fought ,  we  reached  (them),  29,  20. 

Sa't  huk  tdwi  gatpankslikshi  (for  gatpankshkashd)  hu'nk  wats  the 
Snakes  fired  at  him  when  he  had  almost  reached  the  horse,  30,  4.  5, 
and  Note. 

nat  guhdshktcha  shewat%u'lsi  we  started  in  the  afternoon ,  24,  6,  and 
Note. 

F.  — The  verbal  indefinite  in  -shtka,  -stka,  which  I  call  verbal  desid- 
erative  from  one  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  connects  itself  with  all 
the  inflectional  forms  of  gi  to  be,  but  is  found  almost  as  often  without  these, 
and  then  has  to  be  considered  as  incomplete,  as  stated  pages  413  sq.  But 
when  the  form  -slitkak  occurs,  the  form  is  complete,  for  the  final  -k  represents 
the  abbreviated  -gi.  Whenever  this  instrumental  case  -tka  is  appended  to 
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the  verbal  indefinite  of  transitive  verbs,  it  expresses  a  desire ,  a  wishing  or 
craving  for ,  a  tendency  toward ,  an  attempt;  but  when  appended  to  the  verbal 
of  intransitives,  it  has  to  be  rendered  by  being  on  the  point  of  going  to  be. 

Concerning  their  syntactic  use,  we  have  to  distinguish  whether  verbals 
in  -shtka  are  used  like  finite  verbs,  independent  of  any  other  verb,  or  are 
governed  by  another  verb. 

1.  When  used  independently  of  any  other  verb,  this  verbal  is  not  in¬ 
flected,  except  through  the  auxiliary  gi  to  be,  and  is  hence  to  be  compared 
to  the  usitative  form  in  -nk,  -n  (-ank,  -an)  referred  to  pages  408.  580  sq. 
The  subject  noun  or  pronoun  joined  to  it  and  the  substantive  verb  gi, 
whether  added  or  left  out  elliptically,  gives  it  the  predicative  power  of  a 
finite  verb. 

nanka  A'-ukskni  lugsalshtkak,  nan^a  siukshtkak  some  Klamath  Lake  men 
wanted  to  make  a  slave  of  him,  others  to  kill  (him),  24,  16;  cf.  17. 

shnu'kshtkan  na'sh  siwak  hu'nk  I  want  to  seize  this  one  girl,  23,  8. 

na'sh  shnuktsastkak  hu'nk  watch  one  (man)  attempted  to  seize  that  horse , 
30,  2. 

tsui  sa  sakatpampeleastka  gi  then  they  desired  to  have  a  horse-race ,  20, 14. 

ha  liu't  mish  pan  slili7 shtka  gi'uapk  if  he  should  attempt  to  shoot  at  you 
again,  110,  4. 

2.  When  governed  by  another  verb  standing  in  the  same  sentence,  the 
subject  of  the  verbal  desiderative  is  also  that  of  the  finite  verb  governing  it, 
as  appears  from  the  following: 

kek6-uya  shiulkish%e'ni  geshtga  giu'ga  he  attempted  repeatedly  to  go  to 
the  reservation ,  55,  11. 

n&nka  ka-i  shdwanat  pash  shi'ukshtka  gfug  others  gave  (him)  no  victuals, 
desirous  of  starving  (him)  to  death,  66,  10.  11. 

hull&dshui  weka  K’mukamtchash  pa'ksh  pakakoleshtka  the  little  boy  ran 
toivard  K'mukamtch,  desirous  of  jerking  off  (f rom  his  neck)  the  tobacco- 
pipe,  96,  14. 


There  are  a  few  forms  of  the  verbal  indefinite  in  our  Texts  which  in¬ 
dicate  the  existence  of  other  case  forms  of  this  verbal  than  are  mentioned 
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above.  Thus  I  may  refer  to  the  objective  case  of  the  distributive  verbal 
of  shemtchal^a  to  discover ,  find  out ,  in  65,  3:  la  ni  wak  na'-ulaktanuapk 
sheshamtsal^ishash  hu'nk  I  do  not  know  how  to  proceed  against  (her),  who  has 
(or  for  having)  discovered  every  part  of  it.  Another  passage  contains  the 
emphatic  adessive  case-suffix  appended  to  the  verbal  of  spuka  to  he  prostrate: 
spu'ksksaksi  where  the  (man)  lay  extended ,  24,  19.  An  uncommon  peri¬ 
phrastic  form  is  also  kedshnutash  kin  it  was  growing  all  the  while ,  taken  from 
a  Modoc  text.  As  soon  as  more  parallel  forms  are  gathered,  it  will  be 
possible  to  investigate  all  the  uses  to  which  these  new  forms  are  put. 


3.  The  verbal  conditional  in  -slit. 

This  verbal  ending  in  -slit,  -st  undergoes  no  inflectional  change,  and  in 
the  majority  of  instances  has  to  be  rendered  in  English  by  a  clause  depend¬ 
ent  of  the  main  sentence.  It  enunciates  the  cause,  condition,  circumstance 
or  time  of  the  act  or  state  which  is  mentioned  in  the  principal  clause;  its 
subject  necessarily  differs  from  that  of  the  finite  verb  of  the  principal  sentence. 
Whenever  the  noun  or  pronoun  of  the  verbal  conditional  is  mentioned, 
which  is  done  in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  is  preceding  or  following  the 
verbal  in  the  objective  case ,  as  it  does  with  the  verbal  indefinite  in  -shi,  q.  v. 
Since  cause  or  condition  for  an  act  or  state  necessarily  precedes  in  time  the 
act  or  state  itself,  our  verbal  differs  in  its  temporal  relation  from  the  sub¬ 
jective  case  of  the  verbal  indefinite  by  referring  more  frequently  to  the  past. 
There  are  sentences  in  which  we  have  to  render  it  by  the  English  past, 
the  perfect,  the  pluperfect,  and  others  where  the  English  present  and  even 
the  future  is  in  place. 

a.  Verbal  in  - sht  in  a  causative  function.  One  of  the  more  frequent  uses 
made  of  this  verbal  is  to  express  causality  or  condition  for  the  performance 
of  an  act,  and,  as  the  ending  -t  shows,  the  conditional  function  gave  to  this 
form  its  origin.  The  difference  between  it  and  the  suffix  -6ga,  -ok,  -uk, 
when  indicative  of  cause,  lies  in  the  subject  of  the  two — when  the  finite 
verb  and  the  verbal  have  the  same  subject,  -6ga  is  the  form  to  be  used; 
when  both  differ  in  their  subjects,  the  verbal  in  -slit  has  to  step  in. 
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From  the  large  number  of  instances  which  could  be  extracted  from  our 
Texts,  I  select  what  follows: 

ts’u'ks  kd-usht  tch^kele  kiuks  ltkal  when  a  leg  is  fractured ,  the  conjurer 
draws  the  (infected)  blood  out ,  71,8. 

nde-ul^an  shla-ank  hu'nkt  layipakst  (for  layipkast)  I  let  myself  down , 
perceiving  that  he  had  (his  gun)  pointed  at  me ,  30,  13. 

sawfka  watch  m’na  mba-utisht  he  became  angry  because  his  horse  had 
been  shot,  19,9. 

kfi-i  gd-isht,  tpudshantak!  if  they  do  not  go,  expel  (them)!  37,  2. 

hushtsd^a  sha  kiuksas  k’l^ksht  hu'nk  snaw^dshash  they  killed  the  con¬ 
jurer,  since  this  woman  had  died  (bewitched  by  him),  69,  1. 

shawigank  k’lepgf  kekew^laksht  shash  hem^e  angered  at  their  having 
wasted  red  paint  she  said,  121,  2. 

shapiya  ka-i  tchu'leksh  patki,  shpautish  it&mpkash  gfsht  he  told  (them) 
not  to  eat  of  the  meat ,  poison  having  been  put  on  it,  13,  17. 

The  following  examples  refer  to  causalities  and  conditions  of  the  main 
act,  which  can  be  fulfilled  in  the  future  only : 

Ske'lamtch  nteyakaliya,  m’na  unakag  mu'ak  t’shfsht  Old  Weasel  made 
little  bows  for  the  time  when  his  boy  would  have  grown  taller ,  109,  13. 

Mdatuash  m’hu/  kfi-i  luela  sko  tchialash  tchukfi  k’le-ugtki-uapkasht  the 
Pit  Biver  Indians  do  not  kill  the  grouse  in  spring,  unless  the  salmon 
would  cease  to  come  up  stream,  135,  3. 

. . .  .pu'tank  nalsh  k’lekuapksht  (our  mother  forbid  us  to  dive  in  the 
water)  lest  we  might  smother  and  die ,  120,  6;  cf.  120,  2.  4. 

More  instances  may  be  found  in  Texts  13,  4.  7;  55,  17.  120,  17. 

b.  Verbal  in  -slit  in  a  circumstantial  function.  This  verbal  is  often  em¬ 
ployed  in  sentences  not  purely  causative  or  conditional,  nor  strictly  tem¬ 
poral,  the  act  expressed  by  the  main  verb  showing  a  connection  with  that 
of  the  verbal,  which  recalls  a  very  distant  causal  nexus,  and  as  to  time 
generally  precedes  the  latter.  The  term  “circumstantial  function”  will 
hence  be  found  acceptable. 
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p’laitalkni  nu'sh  shla'popk  ha'mkankst  God  observes  me  as  I  speak ,  64, 12. 
Agency  tchui  g^pksht  tapi'  ti'ta  shash,  ktiugiulank  kA-ishtish  they  hav¬ 
ing  a  while  after  gone  to  the  Agency  he  kicked  the  door  open ,  66,  12. 
ndiulaksht  ni'sh  un  tu'mi  ginti'ltak  after  I  have  fallen ,  many  will  lie  under 
(me),  40,  5. 

Aishish  shataldi'ldamna  giikgnu'ta,  ati  at  k^dshisht  Aishish ,  while  climb¬ 
ing  up  (the  kapka-tree),  steadily  looked  down  until  it  had  grown  high, 
95,  3.  4. 

sha  k4-i  shfktgisht  tu'shkansha  ku'mStat  as  she  did  not  stir,  they  two  ran 
out  of  the  cave ,  122,  4. 

lu'luksh  shpitcht  (Mod.  for  spitchasht)  when  the  fire  has  gone  out ,  85, 10. 
Aishish  pa'ksh  ke-ulalapka  nadshpaksht  Aishish  pushed  the  tobacco-pipe 
into  the  fire  until  it  was  burnt,  96,  17. 
tu'  sal%i'ta  snaw^dsh  ge-u  shillalsht  over  there  my  wife  lies  bewitched, 
having  fallen  sick ,  68,  1.  2;  cf.  9. 

. . .  .kglek&pkash  itpano'pkasht  (for  itpanu&pkasht)  until  the  corpse  is 
brought;  lit.  “will  be  brought”,  85,  3. 
nad  pii'ktgist  gakiamna  when  it  dawned,  we  surrounded  (them),  21,  14. 

We  may  classify  under  this  heading  such  adverbial  locutions  as  bumasht 
thus;  bumasht  gislit  in  this  manner,  hence ,  therefore ;  lit.  “having  done  so”; 
wdkgisht?  why  f  lit.  “how  acting”?  “how  having  been”?  psh^ksht  (for  psh<^ 
gislit)  at  noon-time ,  etc. 

c.  Verbal  in  -sht  in  a  temporal  function.  A  purely  temporal  use  of  this 
verbal  is  not  observed  so  frequently  in  our  Texts  as  other  uses,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  examples  suffice  to  prove  it: 

ketchkani^nash  o'  gisht  wt-ngga  they  (his  parents)  died  when  he  ivas  an 
infant,  55,  21.  Cf.  55,  7.  56,  2. 

E-uksliikni  tutenepni  waitblan  kgleksht  vumf  the  Klamath  Lake  Indians 
bury  on  the  fifth  day  after  death,  85,  1. 

- k&yutch  tua  kii'sh  m^-isht,  (she  filled  her  basket)  before  (She- 

Grizzly)  had  dug  any  ipo-bulbs,  118,  4.  5. 
tut  n&nuk  ni'kualksht  the  teeth  having  all  fallen ,  80,  2. 
kayu  ktdtchasht  nil  shtilta  hu'nksh  before  it  rained  I  sent  him  away . 
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d.  Verbal  in  -slit  after  certain  verbs.  Sentences  expressing  the  direct 
object  of  the  verbs  of  knowing,  believing ,  hearing ,  speaking ,  inquiring,  and 
others  mentioned  on  page  597,  are  rendered  by  the  verbal  indefinite  in  -sh; 
but  when  they  refer  to  causes,  conditions,  or  circumstances  of  the  act,  and 
especially  when  their  subject  differs  from  that  of  the  main  verb,  the  verbal 
in  -sht  is  employed,  and  the  verbal  in  -tki,  -tgi,  if  a  purpose  or  order,  com¬ 
mand  is  mentioned. 

lu'la  washam  pakluipkash  k’lekuapksht  tchek  they  believe  that  when  the 
coyote  howls  they  (other  Indians  than  themselves)  will  die,  133,  2. 
tsi  n  sayuakta  ti'na  Mbatuashash  s^llualst  (shash)  thus  I  know  that  they 
(the  Lake  people)  have  once  fought  the  Pit  River  Indians,  20,  21. 
tumi  hu'nk  shayuakta  hu/masht=gisht  tchutl'sht  many  know  it,  that  (the 
conjurer)  has  cured  (patients)  in  this  manner,  73,  8. 
shemtchal^a  hu'nk,  tawl'slit  Dr.  Johnash  k’lekapkash  she  discovered  that 
Dr.  John  had  bewitched  the  deceased  (man),  66,  1. 

Afshish  tumena  shtut^ishalsht  pish  hliluka  Aisliish  heard  that  his  wives 
had  wept  for  him  in  mourning ,  Mod.;  cf.  39,  20. 
vu'la:  “tarn  tatakiash  shle'sht”?  she  asked  whether  he  had  seen  the  chil¬ 
dren,  122,  18  (indirect  question). 

ni'sh  sa  lawa'-ula  hu'kuapksht  they  did  not  allow  me  to  run  across,  22,  5. 

4.  The  verbal  preterit  in  -uish. 

This  verbal  shows,  in  its  function,  considerable  analogy  with  abstract 
substantives  and  the  nouns  in  -uish  in  general,  but  differs  from  them  by  its 
lack  of  case-inflection.  It  refers  tc  acts  or  states  belonging  to  the  past,  and 
the  subordinate  clauses  by  which  we  express  its  bearings  have  to  be  worded 
in  our  past  or  pluperfect  tense;  discontinuation  of  the  verbal  act  is  not 
always  implied  by  its  use.  When  the  grammatic  subject  of  the  verbal  is 
expressed  by  a  substantive  or  personal  pronoun,  it  stands  in  the  objective 
or  possessive  case:  if  by  a  possessive  pronoun,  in  the  objective  case.  It 
sometimes  differs  from  the  subject  of  the  finite  verb  in  the  sentence. 

1.  When  the  object  or  complement  of  the  verbs  of  telling,  announcing, 
thinking,  replying,  hearing,  and  others  enumerated  on  page  597,  consists  in  a 
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clause  belonging  to  the  past  tense,  this  clause  is  expressed  by  the  verbal  in 
-uish,  then  often  equivalent  to  one  of  our  substantives. 

maklaksh  ka-i  kdpa  tu'sh  p’nalam  ku-i  giwish  the  Indians  did  not  think 
that  they  did  wrong  then,  38,  17,  Mod. 

at  gatpampelan  shapiya  (sha)  maklaksam  hemkankuish  after  they  had 
returned ,  they  reported  what  had  been  said  by  the  Indians ,  40,  6. 

Dr.  Thomas  shapiya  p’na  shendlakuish  Dr.  Thomas  informed  (him)  what 
he  had  agreed  upon ,  or  of  his  compact,  41,  13. 

2.  When  the  verbal  in  -uish  does  not  form  the  object  or  complement 
of  the  finite  verb  in  the  sentence,  it  may  stand  as  introducing  a  causal, 
temporal,  or  other  circumstance  belonging  to  the  statement,  and  has  usually 
to  be  rendered  in  English  by  an  incident  clause,  not  by  a  substantive.  In 
many  instances,  this  incident  clause  contains  a  pluperfect,  and  the  verbal  is 
accompanied  by:  at  or  some  other  temporal  particle. 

tapitan  gakiuluish  at,  hamdasha  hu'nk  after  they  had  gone  (underground), 
she  called  (the  children),  Mod. 

humasht-ak  i  tsokuapk  klakui'sh  gint  nu'sh  you  shall  perish  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  have  perished,  64, 15. 

shuina  sha  k’lekuish  tutiks  m’nalam  when  he  had  expired ,  they  sang  what 
each  had  dreamed,  65,  20. 

klekuish  at,  sndwedsh  gi  when  he  had  died ,  the  woman  said, 

tankt  shu'ldsham  genuish  maklaks  shuenka  hu'nk  finally ,  after  the  sol¬ 
diers  had  retreated ,  the  Indians  hilled  the  (wounded)  ones,  38,  2. 

killilga  kdltam  gdnuish  after  the  otter  has  left,  dust  is  rising,  166;  24. 

wi'wal’hag  ktanhuish  shutuyakiea  ankutka  the  young  antelopes  bombarded 
(her)  with  sticks,  after  she  had  fallen  asleep,  122,  3. 

u'nagin  shasli  genuish  luTksha  gatpa  long  after  their  departure  (from  the 
cave),  they  reached  (Old  Crane’s  home),  122,  16. 

5.  The  verbal  causative  in  -uga. 

The  suffix  -uga,  -bga  is  one  of  factitive  verbs,  and  implies  localization 
(1)  within,  or  (2)  on  the  surface  of  some  object.  But  when  -uga  is  used  for 
inflectional  purposes,  its  function  becomes  an  abstract  one.  It  assumes  the 
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power  of  designating  either  the  cause  of  an  act  or  state — a  function  probabjy 
originating  from  the  one  given  above,  “on  the  surface  of”;  or  it  may  des¬ 
ignate  a  temporal  relation  to  the  verb  of  the  sentence — a  function  proceeding 
from  the  original  locative  signification  within ,  inside  *  The  causative  func¬ 
tion  of  -uga  largely  prevails  in  frequency  over  the  temporal  one,  which  we 
have  to  indicate  by  when  in  rendering  the  verbal  by  a  subordinate  clause. 
The  grammatic  subject  of  the  verbal  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  governing 
verb;  if  the  subjects  of  both  were  not  identical,  the  verbal  conditional  would 
stand  instead.  Cf.  page  415. 

1.  The  verbal  in  -uga  designates  the  natural  or  logical  cause  of  the  act 
or  state  pointed  but  by  the  finite  verb  of  the  sentence.  In  English  it  lias 
to  be  rendered  by  for ,  to ,  in  order  to,  because  of,  on  account  of,  or  other  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  same  import. 

shapiya  tua  gatpamnoka  he  told  what  he  had  come  for,  34,  1. 

g^na  sha  mbushant  m^-idshuk  ka'sh  next  day  they  went  to  dig  ipo-bulhs, 
118,  6. 

nad  gelo'la  pa-uk  we  dismounted  for  repast,  19,  7. 

tchila'l%a  sha  tchuleks  mbushant  tche'k  p4-uapkuk  they  saved  the  meat 
in  order  to  eat  it  next  morning,  119,  16. 

nu  g^nuapk  ne'gsh  ma'lam  p’gfsha  haitchnuk  I  shall  start  to  search  for 
your  absent  mother,  119,  19;  cf.  122,  17. 

w^ka  ku-ish^-uk  hulladshuitamna  p’luksha  m’na  the  little  boy ,  being  full 
of  joy,  ran  up  to  his  grandfather  and  bach  again ,  96,  13. 

tatktisli  ishkuk  kiuks  hanshna  ma/shish  in  order  to  extract  the  disease,  the 
conjurer  sucks  at  the  patient,  71,  5.  6. 

tunip  hushtso#  sheno'tankok  they  hilled  five  men  when  fighting. 

ni'shta  ha'ma  nm'kash  tyu't^uk  when  the  owl  predicts  (misfortune),  it  hoots 
all  night  long,  88,  6. 

Compare  also  the  passages  77,  3;  122,  5.  10;  123,  3;  136,  1.  The 
connection  of  this  verbal  with  se'gsa,  in  20,  9,  is  rather  uncommon 

2.  The  verbal  in  -uga  points  to  the  time  or  epoch  of  the  act  or  state 
mentioned  by  the  finite  verb  of  the  sentence.  In  some  instances,  the  causal 

*  We  have  a  parallel  to  this  in  the  Creek  language,  where  -6fa,  -6fan  means  within,  inside  of, 
when  appended  to  nouns;  while ,  during,  when  suffixed  to  verbs. 
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relation  is  still  apparent,  together  with  the  temporal  one,  while  in  others  the 
relation  is  a  purely  temporal  one.  Cf.  the  verbal  in  -she'mi. 

tu'm  watch  ftpa  sa  liu'nk  lu'gs  sesatui'tkuk  they  brought  home  many  horses 
when  returning  from  the  sale  of  slaves ,  20,  19. 
sha-amoksh  h&daktna  geno'ga  ktfi-i  nutola/ktcha  when  a  relative  passes 
that  spot ,  he  throws  a  stone  upon  it ,  85,  15. 
hemkankatchna  genuk  she  said  repeatedly  while  walking ,  121,  19. 
mbawa  stemash  nu'dshnuk  (one)  heart  exploded  while  flying  off,  114,  4. 
wewanuish  tchi'mma-uk  tinkanka  women,  when  playing  the  tchimmd-ash 
game,  run  back  and  forth ,  80,  7.  Cf.  also  105,  1 6. 

6.  The  verbal  durativ'e  in  - uta . 

This  terminal  is  forming,  when  derivational,  durative,  usitative,  and 
instrumental  verbs,  but  when  inflectional  it  fulfills  one  function  only,  and 
remains  unchanged.  This  function  is  to  express  an  act  or  condition  which 
lasted  or  occurred  while  the  act  of  the  finite  verb  by  which  the  verbal  is 
governed  took  place.  Thus  the  ending  -uta  corresponds  to  our  while,  or, 
when  nouns  are  used  to  render  it,  to  our  during,  pending.  The  subject  of 
the  main  verb  has  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  verbal. 

tchaki  hunk  shuaktchota  pan  the  boy  cried  and  ate  at  the  same  time. 
shle-uta  nu  mish  sh^want  a  when  I  find  it  I  ivill  give  it  to  you. 
kii'tagsh  stu'kapksh  galalindta  (him)  who  was  gigging  minnows  while 
skirting  the  water,  122,  6. 

shla-6tak  (for  shla-6ta  ak)  A-ukskfsas  tinsna  at  the  mere  sight  of  the 
Klamath  Lake  Indians  they  fled,  19,  3. 
yamatahl  gen  uta  shushtedshna  during  his  journey  to  the  north  he  created 
them,  103,  3. 

genii ta  shuaktcha  Shashapamtch  Old  Grizzly  wept  while  walking,  121, 18. 

Different  forms  of  the  durative  verbs  express  exactly  the  same  thing  as 
the  verbal  durative  does,  but  have  to  be  kept  asunder  grammatically,  be¬ 
cause  tlie  former  inflect,  while  the  latter  do  not.  Even  the  present  partici¬ 
ples  in  -nk,  -n  have  to  be  distinguished  from  the  verbal,  though  the  Modocs 
use  -litan  and  Klamath  Lakes  -utank  as  frequently  as  -uta,  and  in  the  same 
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sense.*  Inflected  forms  of  -uta  mostly  belong  to  instrumental,  not  to  dura- 
tive  verbs. 

Titak  kishkank6tank  shluyakiga  Titak  whistles  while  walking  about. 

ku'lsh  kuleotank  ki'  nak  en  gi'  the  badger,  while  entering  (his  den),  makes 
nak,  nak,  185;  43.  Cf.  83,  2. 

7.  The  verbal  intentional  in  -tki. 

Identical  in  form,  and  almost  alike  in  its  purport  with  the  exhortative 
form  of  the  imperative  mode,  is  the  verbal  in  -tki,  -tgi.  Unlike  other  ver¬ 
bals,  its  subject  is  either  that  of  the  finite  verb  of  the  sentence,  or  differs  from 
it,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  subject  of  the  verbal,  whether  nominal  or  pro¬ 
nominal,  stands  in  the  objective  case.  The  function  of  the  verbal  in  -tki  is 
to  indicate  purpose,  intention,  order,  or  command.  Whenever  the  verbs,  which 
usually  connect  themselves  with  the  verbal  indefinite  to  express  their  gram- 
matic  or  syntactic  direct  object  (page  597)  introduce  a  statement  expressing 
the  intention  or  command  of  somebody,  they  are  followed  by  this  verbal. 
Therefore  it  is  but  natural  that  verbs  suggesting  a  command  or  injunction, 
as  sh&tela,  n^-ul%a,  tp4wa,  are  accompanied  by  this  verbal  in  the  majority 
of  instances.  The  verbal  is  in  many  instances  followed  by  some  inflec¬ 
tional  form  of  the  auxiliary  verb  gi,  especially  by  giuga,  abbr.  giug.  Cf. 
also  what  is  said  in  Morphology,  pages  416,  417. 

a.  Examples  in  which  the  subject  of  the  finite  verb  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  verbal: 

lwam  luitki  n?s  l^witchta  4  they  refused  to  give  me  whortleberries,  75,  10. 

gatpa  na  tchekeli  vudsho%alkitki  we  came  here  to  wipe  off  the  blood ,  40, 1 6. 

nal  shgtiyuen  mal  shutanktgi  he  sent  us  to  conclude  peace  with  you,  40, 15. 

k4-i  nu  shan4hule  nush  sha-akaktantgi  I  do  not  wish  to  be  blamed. 

b.  Examples  in  which  the  subject  of  the  finite  verb  differs  from  that  of 
the  verbal.  The  subject  of  the  verbal  is  sometimes  mentioned;  at  other 
times,  not: 

k4-i  tchu'leksh  patki  shapiya  he  told  (them)  not  to  eat  any  meat,  13,  17. 

alahia  K’mukamts  kokantki  giug  Kmukamtch  showed  (him)  the  pine  tree 
(he  had)  to  climb,  100,  6. 


39 


*  Mention  was  made  of  them  in  this  connection  on  page  416. 
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ka-i  w6-ula  gulitki  hit  giug  I  do  not  allow  (anybody)  to  enter. 
p’gfshap  nalam  ka-i  shanahule  nalsh  shuhulule'atki  giug  our  mother  does 
not  want  us  to  jump  down  (from  the  lodge),  120,  1. 
laki  kd-i  shana-uli  ki-ukshash  snaw6dshash  shiukatgi  the  chief  did  not 
desire  that  the  conjurer  should  hill  (this)  woman ,  41,6. 
laki  ka-i  E-ukshikishash  tpewa  tala  shewanatki  the  agent  did  not  order 
the  Klamath  Lake  men  to  pay  money ,  35,  13. 
shatela  snawe'dshash  lutatkatki  pish  he  hired  a  woman  to  interpret  for 
him ,  13,  11. 

Kmukamtch  ne-ul%a  paplishash  gitki  giug  Kmukamtch  resolved  that  a 
dam  should  come  into  existence ,  94,  5. 

Skalamtch  shtuli  ta'pia  m’na  iktchatki  giug  kma'  Old  Weasel  told  his 
younger  brother  to  obtain  skull-caps ,  109,  2.  3. 
p’na  maklakshash  hi'ushga  ka-i  nanuk  shuldshash  shu^nktgi  he  enjoined 
his  men  not  to  kill  all  the  soldiers ,  56,  6.  7. 
hun  nu  shut^-uapk  snaw^dshash  ka'sh  meitgiug  I  shall  create  woman  to 
dig  the  ipo-bulb.  - 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  VERBALS. 

Of  all  the  morphologic  forms  of  the  Klamath  verb,  and  the  verb  of 
many  other  Indian  languages,  the  verbals  show  the  greatest  difference  when 
compared  with  the  parallel  forms  in  the  modern  literary  tongues  of  Europe. 
Only  by  grasping  the  real  meaning  of  the  verbals  can  we  expect  to  come  to 
a  full  comprehension  of  the  Klamath  noun- verb.  There  are  several  other 
categories  which  the  genius  of  that  upland  language  has  incorporated  into 
the  verb  almost  as  constantly  and  regularly  as  the  categories  expressed  by 
the  verbals — e.  g.,  that  of  completion  (-61a),  repetition  (-p6li),  motion  toward 
(-ipka),  motion  away  from  (-apka).  But  since  these  suffixes  are  forming 
verbs  with  an  inflection  separate  from  that  of  the  simple  verb,  these  verbs 
have  to  be  considered  as  derivational,  not  as  inflectional  forms,  and  find 
their  proper  place  in  the  List  of  Suffixes.  The  verbals  of  Klamath  are  few 
in  number  and  remarkably  well-defined  in  their  functions,  easy  to  handle 
on  account  of  their  lack  of  inflection  and  their  laconic  brevity.  If  we  count 
the  six  case-inflections  of  the  verbal  in  -sh  as  separate  verbals,  the  whole 
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number  of  verbals  amounts  to  twelve.  The  verbals  of  the  majority  of  such 
transitive  verbs  as  can  assume  a  direct  object  may  be  used  in  a  passive  sense 
also. 

The  verbal  in  -sh,  -s  is  the  only  Klamath  verbal  susceptible  of  inflec¬ 
tion.  Whenever  the  forms  in  -uish  show  marks  of  inflection,  they  are  sub¬ 
stantives,  and  not  verbals;  when  the  forms  in  -uga,  -uta  are  inflected,  they 
are  verbs,  and  not  verbals.  The  case-forms  of  the  verbals  in  -sh  are  not 
inflexible;  -she'mi,  when  it  turns  into  a  subjective  case,  cannot  any  longer 
be  considered  as  a  verbal. 

The  verbals  which  are  periphrastically  conjugable  by  means  of  the 
substantive  verb  gi  to  be  and  its  various  inflectional  forms,  are  those  in  -sh, 
-shtka,  -tki. 

The  subject  of  the  verbal  has  to  be  identical  with  the  subject  of  the 
finite  verb  of  the  sentence  in  the  case  of  -sh,  -she'mi,  -shtka,  -oga,  -uta.  It 
has  to  differ  from  it  in  the  case  of  -sham,  -shi,  -sht.  The  subjects  of  both 
may  differ  or  not  differ  in  the  case  of  -shti,  -tki.  Whenever  the  subjects  of 
both  differ,  the  subject  of  the  verbal  stands  in  the  objective  case,  whether 
nominal  or  represented  by  a  personal  pronoun.  When  the  verbal  -sh  is 
used  in  a  passive  sense,  its  nominal  subject  stands  in  the  possessive  case, 
its  pronominal  subject  in  the  possessive  form  of  the  pronoun. 

Causality  is  expressed  by  the  verbal  in  -uga;  occasionally  by  those  in 
-sht,  -shti,  -tki. 

Duration  is  expressed  by  the  verbals  in  -uta  and  -she'mi;  sometimes 
by  those  in  -sh  and  -uga. 

Tense  is  expressed  by  various  verbals — the  present  by  -sh,  -she'mi, 
-shtka;  the  past  by  -uish,  -sht;  the  pluperfect  by  -sh,  -sht;  the  future  in 
some  instances  by  -tki.  But  this  does  not  exclude  that  these  verbals  may 
be  used  to  mark  other  tenses  besides  the  ones  specialized  here. 

THE  DISTRIBUTIVE  FORM. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Klamath  language  the  category  of  number 
in  the  noun  and  noun-verb  did  not  appear  to  the  natives  as  being  of  much 
importance.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  are  different  ways  to 
express  number,  and  in  the  noun-verb  all  seem  to  be  of  recent  origin,  with 
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the  exception  of  that  by  which  a  change  of  radix  is  brought  about  in  the 
intransitive  verb.  Had  number  been  of  great  value  to  the  native  mind,  it 
would  have  been  expressed  by  the  same  grammatic  form  throughout.  This 
was  done,  however,  concerning  the  category  of  severalty,  for  which  only 
one  form  exists,  though  this  one  form  is  applied  in  many  different  ways. 
This  feature  is  the  distributive  syllabic  reduplication;  it  pervades  the  whole 
language,  down  to  the  postposition  and  some  adverbial  particles.  The  same 
grammatic  form  which  in  Pima,  Opata,  and  other  Nahua  languages  expresses 
a  plural ,  reappears  here,  in  the  Selisli  and  Malayo-Polynesian  dialects,  as 
pointing  to  severalty  or  distribution,  sometimes  involving  the  idea  of  cus¬ 
tom,  frequency,  repetition,  or  that  of  a  gradual  process.  In  the  verbs  of 
the  Aryan  family,  it  once  fulfilled  the  function  of  marking  a  preterit  tense. 

Whenever  we  see  intransitive  and  objective-transitive  verbs  used  in  the 
distributive  form,  we  naturally  expect  that  the  subjects  of  the  former  and 
the  direct  objects  of  the  latter  should  assume  the  same  form.  But  the  Indian 
does  not  always  apply  our  Aryan  ideas  of  syntactic  congruence  to  his  own 
speech;  his  syntactic  views  are  rather  of  the  incorporative  order,  and  what 
is  expressed  by  one  part  of  a  sentence  applies  to  the  whole  sentence,  for  it 
is  needless  to  repeat  a  grammatic  fact  previously  stated.  Thus  the  idea  of 
severalty,  and  also  that  of  plurality,  when  pointed  out  by  the  verb,  will 
hold  good  for  the  governing  or  governed  noun  also,  and  needs  no  repetition. 
When  adjectives  are  joined  attributively  to  substantives  or  pronouns,  the 
same  incorporative  principle  applies  to  the  case-forms  and  the  distributive 
forms,  as  shown  in  Morphology.  But  there  are  some  other  reasons  of  a 
more  stringent  nature  which,  at  times,  prevent  the  use  of  the  distributive 
forms  in  one  of  the  syntactic  components.  They  are  as  follows: 

When  the  verb  of  the  sentence  is  an  intransitive  verb,  showing  the  dis¬ 
tributive  form,  its  subject  will  usually  show  the  same  form  when  animate, 
and  the  absolute  form  when  inanimate;  but  when  the  verb  is  transitive  and 
shows  the  distributive  form,  the  object  will  stand  in  the  absolute  form  if 
only  one  object  has  been  acted  upon,  or  if  the  object  is  a  collective  noun, 
and  in  the  distributive  if  each  object  has  been  acted  upon  separately. 
But  when  there  are  many  subjects  acting  all  at  once,  we  have  to  expect  the 
subject  either  in  the  plural  or  in  the  distributive  form  and  the  verb  in  the 
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absolute  form,  and  this  would  agree  with  the  real  function  of  the  distribu¬ 
tive  form,  as  developed  on  previous  pages  of  this  Grammar. 

Sometimes  the  distributive  form,  in  the  noun  or  in  the  verb,  is  a  pho¬ 
netic  impossibility,  and  then  some  analytic  means  have  to  be  employed. 
Personal  and  some  other  pronouns  do  not  possess  the  distributive  form. 

Thus  we  obtain  three  possibilities  for  the  use  of  the  distributive  form 
in  the  sentence: 

1.  The  verb  alone  assumes  it. 

2.  The  subject  or  object  alone  assumes  it. 

3.  Both  verb  and  noun  assume  it. 

While  the  two  first  modes  of  construction  are  frequently  met  with,  the 
third  one  is  decidedly  the  most  unfrequent  of  all.  Syntactic  instances  for 
all  three  are  as  follows: 

1.  Distributive  reduplication  applied  to  the  object  or  subject  alone: 

wiwalag  vu'la  shasMshapkash  the  young  antelopes  asked  the  bear  cubs , 
119,  23. 

kd-i  hunk  vusa  tuma  maklaks  kakaknolatk  giug  each  being  armed  with 
parfleshes ,  they  were  not  afraid  of  many  men  (attacking  them),  17,  4. 
tatala  h^mkank  1!  tell  the  truth  in  every  instance! 
tanna  i  wew^ash  gitkf  how  many  children  have  you  f 
nga'-isa  sha  w^walaks  pila  they  shot  the  old  women  only ,  28,  3. 
lelahdwitko  watch  wu%6yi  he  traded  slow  horses ,  189;  8. 

2.  Distributive  reduplication  applied  only  to  the  verb: 

tumi  shtina'sh  nenal^a  many  houses  were  burnt ,  Mod. 
kaka'gi  a  n’sli  tcho'ks  I  am  lame  in  both  legs. 

tsui  ni  shim  hu'nk,  kat  huk  yu'ta  then  I  wounded  the  one  who  was  shoot¬ 
ing  continually,  23,  1. 

suashuala  Sa't  hunk  kta-i  the  Snake  Indians  piled  up  stones ,  30,  9. 
wakaitch  giug  na'g  tu'm  haktch  sh^pesh  shush&ta?  why  did  the  absent 
(mother)  make  so  many  moons  f  105,  7. 

Ka'kakilsh  y&matala  genuta  shusht^dshna  he  created  the  bearded  men  at 
different  times  (or  places)  when  he  had  gone  north ,  103,  2. 
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n&kusb^enkni  shti'ya  shishi'dsha  each  of  the  men  living  at  the  dam  put 
pitch  on  his  head ,  132,  6. 

Moatuask  a6ho=u£tchna  (for  =huhatchna)  the  Pit  River  Indians  raised 
their  war-cry  while  running ,  23,  15. 

3.  Distributive  reduplication  observed  in  the  noun  and  verb: 
kek  wa-utchaga  titadski  gi  these  dogs  are  faithful. 
gek  skask  shlushuak  a  pepewa  these  girls  wash  each  other . 
sa  ku'nk  lu'luags  wa'k  shniishne%ank  sknlkshul^a  seizing  the  captives  by 
the  arms ,  they  made  them  dance,  16,  12. 
wiwalag  tu'shkampele  the  young  deer  were  running  out  again ,  120, 12.  15. 
tchitchaluish  kintala  young  fellows  are  walking  about ,  186;  52. 
at  gakiamna  shlishlololan  then  they  surrounded  (her),  each  cocking  his  gun 
41,  3,  Mod. 

METHODS  OF  EXPRESSING  POSSESSION. 

There  is  no  exact  equivalent  in  this  language  for  our  verbs  to  possess , 
to  own ,  to  have;  and  with  the  verb  gi,  which  is  chiefly  used  to  express  pos¬ 
session,  the  logical  subject  is  not  identical  with  the  grammatic  subject.  The 
different  methods  in  use  to  express  this  idea  are  the  following: 

1.  The  substantive  verb  gi  to  be,  when  not  occurring  in  its  participial 
form,  gitko,  requires  the  possessor  to  stand  in  the  possessive  case  of  a  noun, 
or,  if  expressed  by  a  pronoun,  a  possessive  pronoun  fulfills  this  function. 
The  object  possessed  then  figures  as 'the  grammatic  subject  of  the  finite 
verb  gi,  and  the  sentence  becomes  equivalent  to  our  to  be  somebody's.  The 
verb  gi,  or  inflectional  forms  of  it,  are  often  dropped  altogether: 

kalam  ge  latchash?  or  kalam  ge  latchash  gi?  ivho  oicns  this  lodge  f  Kl. 
kakiam  gek  shulotish?  whose  (pi.)  are  these  garments  f 
tumi  malam  maklaksam  luldamalaksk  gi  your  tribe  has  many  winter-lodges. 
ude-udalkatko  ke-u  wakish  gi  I  have  a  streaked  roof-ladder;  lit.  “my 
inside  roof-ladder  is  speckled”,  175;  14. 

And  other  examples  on  page  432. 

2.  But  whenever  the  participle  gitko,  abbr.  gitk,  having,  possessed  of,  is 
employed  instead  of  one  of  the  finite  forms  of  gi,  the  grammatical  subject 
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becomes  also  the  logical  subject,  and  the  object  possessed  stands  in  the  ob¬ 
jective  case.  The  sentence  is  complete  only  when  gi  is  or  are  is  added  to 
gitko;  gi  is  not  possessive  in  that  case,  but  it  represents  the  substantive 
verb,  and  is  frequently  dropped  or  coalesces  with  the  gitko  preceding  into 
one  word. 

kek  wfitsag  mumenish  wawakash  gitko  tins  dog  has  long  ears. 

tuma  nfl  gitk  n&lain  slu'p  our  sheep  carry  much  wool. 

wakwakli  nu'sh  gitko  conical-headed. 

ka-i  nu  shanahuli  snaw^dshash  kdkuapkash  lu/lp  gipkash  I  do  not  want 
a  wife  having  swollen  eyes ,  186;  54. 

(i)  tuma  tua  gitkuapka  (for  gitko  gi-uapka)  you  will  he  possessed  of  much 
property ,  182;  7. 

(sha)  kinkan’  smo'k  gftk,  atinsh  14k  gi'tko  they  have  a  spare  heard;  they 
wear  the  hair  long ,  90,  5.  6. 

3.  The  idea  of  possession  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  wearing , 
using,  being  provided  with ,  or  carrying  an  object,  when  the  participial  suffix 
-tko,  abbr.  -tk,  is  appended  to  the  object  worn,  used,  or  carried.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  parts  of  the  human  or  animal  body,  to  the  organs  of  trees  or  other 
plants,  to  manufactured  articles,  tools,  and  garments,  as  hats  or  coats,  or 
to  domestic  animals.  More  stress  is  laid  on  the  use  of  these  articles  than 
on  their  possession.  Some  of  these  forms  in  -tko  are  derived  from  a  corre¬ 
sponding  verb,  as  kukatko,  from  kuka  to  wear  a  gown ,  but  the  majority  are 
the  product  of  the  suffixation  of  gitko  to  the  noun  of  which  they  appear  to 
be  the  derivatives,  and  of  a  subsequent  contraction.  But  as  to  taldshitko 
provided  with  small  arrows ,  for  instance,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  suppose 
that  there  ever  was  a  verb  taldsha  to  provide  with  arrows ;  the  word  is  a 
contraction  of  taldshi  gitko  “arrows  having.”  More  will  be  found  in  List 
of  Suffixes,  under  -tko,  No.  4. 

kllf  wash  shkutatk  dressed  in  a  woodpecker  mantle ,  189;  6. 

pi  a  wawakshnatk  he  has  moccasins  on. 

tse'-usam  tsuyatk  (hut  gi)  he  wears  a  hat  adorned  with  the  feathers  of  the 
yellow-hammer ,  181;  1. 

tidsha  kdkatk  i  sh4wa  you  believe  that  you  are  dressed  nicely,  189;  5. 

wika=telantko  having  a  short  face ,  190;  14. 
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4.  Possession  is  also  expressed  by  the  suffix  -altko,  in  the  oblique  cases 
-alpkash,  -alpkam,  under  similar  conditions  as  in  case  No.  3.  Being  deriv¬ 
atives  of  real  or  supposed  inchoative  verbs  in  -ala,  the  forms  in  -altko  do 
not  exactly  refer  to  dress  or  wear,  but  to  possession  acquired  by  purchase 
or  otherwise,  or  increasing  steadily,  or  property  becoming  accessible  grad¬ 
ually.  The  possession  of  mental  and  moral  qualities  is  also  expressed  by 
this  verbal  form.  The  verb  gi,  in  its  various  inflectional  forms,  may  be 
added  to  it,  but  is  generally  omitted.  Cf.  -altko,  page  317;  also  page  594. 

nu  a  tchuy^shaltko  (gi)  I  own  a  hat. 

nu  a  loloksgfshaltk  I  possess,  carry  a  gun. 

i  a  watchakaltko  you  have  a  dog. 

pat  a  w&-utchaltko  (gi)  they  own  horses. 

hu  lish  snawedshash  vunfpa  wewesh<fltko  (Kl.  weweshaltko)  this  woman 
has  four  children,  Mod. 

ha  talaltko,  tchek  ak  nu  ta-uni  gdnt  if  I  had  money,  I  would  go  to  the  city. 

hi'shuaksh  hun  mu  talaltko  this  man  is  wealthy,  Kl. 

Pi-ukshikni  litchlitchlish  stemshaltko  the  Klamath  Lake  people  are  brave; 
equivalent  to:  fi-ukshikni  litchlitchlish  steinash  gitko,  “strong 
hearts  are  having.” 

5.  Among  other  terms  sometimes  resorted  to  to  express  ownership,*  we 
quote  the  following,  and  add  their  real  signification:  kefliak  not  having,  not 
possessed  of,  with  the  object  in  the  objective  case;  shunuish&ltko,  sh^talu- 
atko  having  property ;  hashtaltampka  to  manage  one's  property,  to  lord  it  over. 

METHODS  OF  EXPRESSING  COMPULSION. 

According  to  the  degree  of  compulsion  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
somebody,  different  modes  of  expression  will  be  used.  If  the  impulse  is 
a  mere  inducement,  advice,  or  suggestion,  the  exhortative  mode  in  -tki  is 
employed: 

tche'kslg  nil  gatpantki  let  me  go  there  after  a  while. 

•  Other  ways  of  expressing  ownership  or  possession  in  various  North  American  languages  are 
referred  to  in  “American  Anthropologist”  of  1888,  page  340. 
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kaitoks  ni'sh  tii-una  Lemaikstnna  kdyaktgi  (liu)  he  ought  not  to  pursue 
me  around  Shasta  Butte ,  40,  4;  cf.  54,  8. 
ka-i  nalsh  i  tua  shuffitki  ku-idsha  let  thou  do  us  nothing  wicked,  139,  6. 

A  more  forcible  mode  of  compulsion  is  expressed  by  the  imperative 
proper,  or  jussive  mode.  A  form  for  it  exists  in  both  tenses — in  the  past- 
present  and  in  the  future — and  the  former  is  of  a  more  commanding  and 
purely  mandatory  character  than  the  second,  because  it  insists  upon  the 
command  being  carried  out  at  once.  Often  it  becomes  difficult  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  declarative  mode  from  the  imperative  of  both  tenses, 
luelat  hu'nksh  hl't!  kill  ye  this  fellow  on  the  spot!  190;  15. 
ka-i  nalash  ko-i  shuta  do  not  make  us  wicked,  139,  11. 
tchffi%’  at  am  i  ka'dshikuk  ye  ought  to  sit  down,  because  ye  are  tired. 
tunfpni  1  spukle-uapka  five  days  you  shall  sweat,  142,  13. 
tchussak  at  katak  gi-uapk  ye  shall  always  speak  the  truth. 
kflank  at  shuinuapk!  ye  must  sing  loud! 

The  declarative  mode  of  the  future  tense  is  used  extensively,  instead  of 
the  imperative,  to  express  regulations  of  law,  practice,  commands  of  chiefs 
or  other  people  in  authority,  strong  suggestive  hints  to  compel  people  to 
act  in  a  certain  sense,  and  the  necessities  of  natural  laws.  The  “Legal 
Customs”,  pages  58-62  and  Notes,  furnish  a  large  number  of  instances  to 
show  how  the  future  tense  is  employed  in  law  regulations.  This  form  thus 
corresponds  to  our  terms  I  must,  I  ought  to,  I  have  to,  I  am  obliged. 

ka-i  i  watsam  tchfkluapk  wanniki'sham  do  not  ride  the  horse  of  another 
man,  58,  11. 

ka-i  i  l&p  snawa'dsaluapk  you  shall  not  marry  two  wives,  60,  17. 
k4-i  i  shli-uapk  shash  don't  shoot  each  other ,  58,  10. 
tumantka  shute-uapka  laki  the  chief  must  be  elected  by  the  majority,  90,  3. 
i  n’s  shatu&yuapka  you  must  help  me,  75,  14. 
nanuk  maklaks  k’lekuapka  every  person  must  die. 

POTENTIALITY,  POSSIBILITY,  VOLITION. 

The  first  of  these  abstract  terms  describes  the  power  or  ability  to 
perform  an  act,  or  to  bring  on  certain  events  or  conditions;  whereas  the 
second  points  to  chance,  casual  occurrence,  or  to  actions  that  might  be  per- 
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formed,  or  not  performed,  according  to  somebody’s  arbitrary  choice.  All 
this  we  express  by  the  so-called  auxiliary  verbs  I  can,  I  could,  I  may,  I 
might,  I  hope ,  I  expect,  may  he,  and  by  the  particles  perhaps,  possibly,  proba¬ 
bly,  likely.  The  Klamath  language  possesses  none  of  these  verbs,  nor  any 
particles  corresponding  exactly  to  the  English  particles  mentioned.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  all  the  above  ideas  can  be  expressed  with  accuracy  in  Klamath, 
either  by  verbs  differing  somewhat  in  their  function,  or  by  the  particle  ak, 
which,  combined  with  other  particles,  appears  as  ak  a,  aka,  aka,  ka,  kam 
(for  ak  am),  wdk  ak;  their  connection  with  the  conditional  mode  in  -t, 
whenever  it  occurs,  also  expresses  possibility.  Ak  is  nothing  else  but  the 
enclitic  particle  ak,  which  means  only,  but,  just,  and  also  appears  as  dimin¬ 
utive  suffix;  but  here  it  appears  in  a  somewhat  different  function.  The 
conditional  mode  is  sufficient  to  express  possibility  and  potentiality  by  itself 
alone,  without  any  particle. 

A. — Potentiality.  Whenever  I  can  is  used  in  the  potential  sense  of  I 
am  able  in  body  or  mind — I  have  the  faculty  to  perform  a  thing — it  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  conditional  mode,  by  ak,  ka,  or  by  the  verbal  indefinite. 
In  the  latter  case,  “I  can  ride”,  “I  can  make  arrows”,  becomes  wholly 
equivalent  to  “I  am  a  rider”,  “I  am  an  arrow-maker”;  and  when  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  negatived  ka-i  is  added  to  it.  The  ak  may  be  dropped  if  the  verb 
stands  in  the  conditional  mode. 

pi  ak  shufnt  he,  she  can  sing ;  he,  she  is  able  to  sing. 
pi  ak  ka-i  shufnt  he,  she  cannot,  is  unable  to  sing. 

Ak  a  nu  kA-i  pew  at  I  cannot  swim. 
ka-i  Aka  nil  kokant  ko'shtat  I  cannot  climb  the  pine  tree. 
ka-i  nu'sh  shfugat  tata  he  can  never  kill  me  (under  these  conditions), 
96,  22.  Cf.  129,  7. 

pil  maklaks  huk  shla't  sku'ks  only  dead  Indians  can  see  spirits,  129,  2. 
tarn  i  sh/es^enfsh  ^if  can  you  rowt  lit.  “are  you  a  rower”? 
ni  nanukash  shla'sh  ki  I  can  see  everywhere,  22,  17. 

Whenever  the  ability  of  performing  an  act  is  negatived,  there  are  two 
verbs  in  Klamath  expressing  what  we  render  by  I  cannot:  ke'shga  (or 
ke'shka,  a  derivative  of  ka-i  not )  and  tchAna.  Both  of  these  take  their 
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verbal  object  in  the  form  of  the  verbal  indefinite  in  -sh  (-ash,  -ish),  as  seen 
previously;  cf.  page  598. 

kesbga  nu  shle-ish  hunkelam  I  can  or  could  not  see  him;  lit.  “I  cannot 
be  a  seer  of  him.” 

pi  a  keshka  nkll  hem^ish  he  is  unable  to  speak  loud. 

kesbga  a  nu  punuash  I  cannot  drink. 

keshka  %af  nu  ka/kotko  I  did  not  succeed  when  trying. 

tchanish  nu  s^e'sh  gi  I  cannot  row. 

tchanish  tchuluish  giuga  for  being  unable  to  swim ,  Mod. 

B. — Possibility.  The  idea  of  possibility,  referring  to  acts  or  occurrences 
physically  possible,  or  dependent  upon  the  arbitrary  decision  of  men,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  English  by  I  may  or  might ,  I  expect ,  probably ,  possibly ,  and  other 
particles  of  this  kind,  is  rendered  in  Klamath  by  ak,  ka  and  their  combina¬ 
tions  with  other  particles,  generally  accompanied  by  the  conditional  mode. 

hu'kt  kam  gatpant  he  may  come;  I  hope  he  will  come. 
i  kam  gatpant  you  expect  to  come. 
ya-a  ak  at  a  nen  I  believe  ye  are  crying. 

shift  ak  nil  lilhanksh  ha  nl  shle'at  na'sli  I  would  shoot  a  deer  if  I  saw  one. 
nu  aka  hun  shlea,  or  hunk  ak  taksh  un  nu  shleat  I  can  see  him  (if  I  wish 
to  do  so). 

Amp/ankni  ak  sas  hushtso^uapk  the  Wasco  Indians  might  kill  them ,  93,  7. 
ha  tidshi  gitk  maklaks,  tankt  ni  ge'nt  if  the  people  were  good-hearted 
then  I  might  go  there ,  93,  9. 

k’lakat  n’  vfnk  shla-6k  I  may  possibly  die  for  having  seen  him ,  129,  5. 
tchatch  nfsh  kA-i  siugat  then  lie  may  possibly  not  kill  me ,  129,  6. 

Some  instances  of  possibility  are  found  in  Texts,  page  118,  10-12;  the 
verb  stands  in  the  declarative  mode  of  the  future  tense,  for  the  future  tense 
of  the  finite  verb  has  no  conditional  form  in  -t. 

Two  instances  where  the  verbal  conditional  of  the  future  tense  is  used 
instead  of  a  finite  verb  to  express  possibility  are  as  follows: 

shuluashka  tch’u'nk  gitki  gi:  “i-i  l-amnash  kewe-uapkasht”  he  told  him 
to  take  off  Ins  dress:  11  you  might  break  your  beads,"  Mod. 
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shushateloma  t^lish,  p’na'sh  ktchal%ishtka  shkukluapkasht  they  smear  it 
on  their  faces  to  preserve  themselves  from  possible  chapping  on  account 
of  sunburns,  150,  8.  Cf.  135,  3. 

Volition  is  expressed  in  a  similar  manner  as  possibility,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  has  no  word  equivalent  to  our  I  will.  It  may  be  rendered  by  shana- 
hodi  to  wish,  desire,  to  leant,  as  in  105,  11,  a  verb  for  which  the  Modocs 
often  use  hamgni;  or  we  find  it  expressed  by  the  future  tense,  when  it  is 
equivalent  to  I  am  resolved ,  I  am  willful,  or  one  of  the  above  suppositive 
particles  may  be  used.  All  these  different  means  are  resorted  to  to  express 
volition,  because  the  language  lacks  a  real  optative  mode.  * 

medshampelf-uapka  nu  I  will  remove  to  the  former  place  again. 
pi  a  nish  tiila  ge'nuapk  he  will  go  with  me. 

ka-a  mfsh  nu  ka-a  ni  mbushdaluapka  very  much  I  want  you  for  a  husband, 
182;  7;  cf.  182;  6. 

nu  kam  In  tksh  telullt  I  wish  to  look  down  on  it  from  there,  192;  4. 
nu  kam  tchi  k  mish  shRat  I  wish  I  could  see  you  again,  Mod. 

THE  OBJECTIVE  RELATION. 

Whenever  the  sentence,  composed  of  subject,  predicate,  and  copula, 
becomes  enlarged  beyond  this  narrowly  circumscribed  limit,  it  will  soon 
extend  in  the  direction  of  its  objective  relation.  The  intransitive  verb 
will  complement  itself  by  means  of  some  indirect  object.  Transitive  verbs 
are  either  objectless  or  objective ;  that  is,  some  of  them  require  no  direct 
object,  some  do ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  impersonal  verbs.  But 
these  three  sorts  of  verbs  may  all  be  qualified  by  indirect  objects,  which 
often  correspond  to  the  dative  and  ablative  case,  or  contain  locative  or  tem¬ 
poral  indications,  or  have  to  be  expressed  by  a  whole  sentence.  This  gives 
origin  to  a  compound  sentence,  of  which  another  chapter  will  treat.  But 
when  the  object  is  expressed  by  a  noun  or  pronoun,  no  distinction  is  made 
in  Klamath  between  the  direct  and  the  indirect  object,  except  under  the 
restriction  mentioned  below.  Several  verbs  which  in  English  require  a 
preposition  before  the  object  are  in  Klamath  connected  with  the  objective 
case  without  postposition :  kafla  gutila  to  enter  into  the  ground;  Afshishash 
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Inin  galdshui  unite  yourself  to  Aisliish ,  193 ;  11 ;  spaiitish  shniaktcha  to  send 
for  poison,  13,  14. 

The  linguistic  matter  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  objective  relation 
will  be  treated  under  the  following  headings :  Object  expressed  (a)  by  a 
noun  ;  ( b )  by  a  pronoun ;  (c)  by  a  verbal  form.  In  the  case  of  the  indirect 
object  the  noun  is  often  accompanied  by  a  postposition.  The  distinction 
drawn  between  the  direct  and  the  indirect  object  is  made  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  English,  not  of  Klamath  grammar. 

THE  DIRECT  OBJECT. 

Only  transitive  and  some  impersonal  verbs  can  take  a  direct  object. 
The  direct  object,  if  nominal  or  pronominal,  must  be  in  the  objective  case. 

A.  Nouns  as  objects.— The  substantives  of  the  animate  class,  which 
includes  persons,  personified  beings,  quadrupeds,  etc.;  all  the  adjectives  and 
the  numeral  adjectives  assume  the  terminal  -ash,  -sh  in  the  objective  case, 
whereas  the  substantives  of  the  inanimate  order,  which  comprehend  all  the 
lower  animals,  plants,  lifeless  objects,  and  abstract  nouns,  form  their  object¬ 
ive  case  like  the  subjective.  The  possessive  pronouns  have  to  be  classed 
with  the  inanimate  order  of  substantives  in  regard  to  their  objective  case. 

But  this  rule  often  becomes  infringed  by  phonetic  influences,  by  the 
use  of  adjectives  as  attributes  of  nouns,  and  by  other  circumstances.  Of 
this  a  separate  chapter  gives  the  particulars.  There  are  a  few  instances 
where  the  object  is  expressed  by  other  oblique  cases : 

li'lhankshti  ftpa  he  brought  venison ,  112,  15. 

nanuktuanta  p^puadshnish  one  who  spends  everything. 

We  would  expect  here:  li'lhankshti  tchule'ks  ftpa  and  nanuktualash 
p^puadshnish  (from  puedsha  to  spend ,  throw  away). 

T.  here  are  also  instances  of  one  verb  having  two  or  more  direct  objects, 
commonly  one  to  designate  a  person  and  the  other  or  others  an  inanimate 
thing : 

sku'tash  sha  pallapka  hu'nksh  they  robbed  him  of  a  blanket. 

na-ans  shim  wa'k  E-ukshki'shas  he  had  shot  another  (man),  a  Klamath 
Lake ,  in  the  arm ,  24,  2. 
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ilksh^e'ni  a  sha  shnuka  ne'p  k’lakdpkash  at  the  grave  they  seize  the  de¬ 
ceased  by  the  hand ,  87,  10. 

Aishishash  shtilta  shnu'lash  he  sent  Aishish  after  a  nest ,  94,  9. 

One  object  is  pronominal  and  the  other  nominal  in : 

gu'tash  nu'sh  ku'pga  nush  a  louse  bites  me  on  the  head ,  119,  3. 

turn  shash  nga'-isha  Moatoki'shash  many  of  these  Modoc  men  they 
wounded;  lit.  “many  them  they  wounded  Modocs,”  21,  16. 

vusso'k  sas  tilli'ndsa  wdwanuish  frightened,  they  abandoned  their  females ; 
lit  “them  they  left  the  women,”  19,  16. 

In  the  last  two  examples  shash,  as  hiVnk  does  in  others,  appears  super¬ 
fluous  to  us,  but  it  does  not  appear  so  to  those  who  speak  the  Klamath 
language  correctly. 

The  regular  and  natural  position  of  the  nominal  object  in  the  sentence 
is  after  the  subject  and  before  the  verb. 

B.  Pronouns  as  objects.— When  the  direct  object  is  expressed  by  a 
personal  or  demonstrative,  interrogative  or  relative  pronoun,  these  are  given 
in  the  full  or  syncopated,  absolute  or  distributive  form  of  the  objective  case. 
When  expressed  in  their  full  form,  their  position  in  the  sentence  is  usually 
before  the  verb,  but  when  the  syncopated  form  is  employed  they  may  be 
placed  before  or  after  it.  Reflective  and  emphatic  pronouns  are  dealt  with 
in  the  same  manner  as  personal  pronouns.  When  the  direct  personal  or 
impersonal  object  is  expressed  by  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  its  distance 
from  the  speaker,  and  the  circumstance  whether  it  is  within  his  sight  or 
not,  is  indicated  by  the  selection  of  the  pronoun.  Even  the  deceased  are 
referred  to  by  special  pronouns,  as  hu't,  hu'ksht,  etc. ;  for  it  would  be  a  sin 
against  the  sacred  customs  of  this  people  to  pronounce  the  name  by  which 
a  deceased  person  was  known  during  life.  The  above  has  been  referred  to 
in  numerous  examples  given  on  previous  pages  of  the  Grammar. 

Impersonal  verbs  have  their  pronominal  or  personal  object  in  the 
objective  case;  but  whether  this  is  a  direct  or  an  indirect  object  in  the 
sense  employed  in  the  grammars  of  European  languages  is  not  always  easy 
to  determine.  Cf.  the  list  of  objective  impersonal  verbs  on  page  430,  and 
Note  to  72,  1. 
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Pronouns  serving  to  express  a  direct  object  are  sometimes  suppressed 
in  the  conversational  form  of  language,  whenever  they  can  be  easily  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  hearer  from  what  precedes. 

tsui  sa  Iu'luagsla  then  they  made  captives;  supply:  shash  them ,  19,  16. 

sha  shiuga  they  killed;  supply  hu'nksh  her,  123,  7. 

In  40,  5  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  object  nish  belongs  to  ndiulaksht  as 
direct  object,  or  to  gintfltak  they  will  lie  under  me,  as  indirect  object. 

Reciprocal  and  reflective  verbs  bear  their  pronominal  direct  object 
within  themselves,  since.it  is  embodied  in  the  prefixes  sh-  and  h-  sh-.  Long 
lists  of  these  verbs  are  given  in  this  Grammar,  pages  278,  279,  285,  296, 
423-425.  The  majority  of  the  prefixes  give  a  hint  at  the  form,  quality,  or 
number  of  their  direct  objects,  but  these  have  to  be  expressed  by  separate 
words  to  make  the  reference  intelligible.  Thus  luydga  nu  means  I  pick 
up  one  round  object,  and  pe-uye'ga  many  of  them,  but  l^wash  hall  or  tala 
dollar-coin  have  to  be  added  to  determine  the  kind  of  the  object  or  objects 
which  were  picked  up  by  me. 

C.  Verbs  as  objects. — When  the  direct  object  is  expressed  by  a  verb, 
this  verb  will  either  be  the  verb  of  a  separate  sentence,  and  then  the  sen¬ 
tence  itself  is  in  fact  the  object,  not  the  verb  alone;  or  the  verb  will  assume 
the  form  of  a  verbal  indefinite  in  -sh  or  that  of  a  verbal  intentional.  This 
can  be  done  only  when  the  finite  verb  of  the  sentence  belongs  to  certain 
classes,  the  particulars  to  be  found  under  “Verbal  Indefinite,”  pages  410- 
413,  596-598,  and  “Verbal  Intentional,”  pages  416-417,  609-610. 

These  matters  have  been  anticipated  and  described  under  “Predicative 
Relation.” 


THE  INDIRECT  OBJECT. 

Every  verb  may  take  to  itself  an  indirect  object  or  complement,  and, 
when  the  sentence  requires  it,  two  or  more  of  these  may  be  governed  by 
one  and  the  same  verb.  The  fact  that  the  objective  case  is  one  of  the  forms 
to  express  the  indirect  object  and  also  the  direct  object  proves  that  this 
case  is  not  really  a  grammatic  or  relational  case,  but  has  an  admixture  of  a 
material,  or,  wre  might  say,  locative  function.  The  indirect  object  is  in  its 
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nature  much  more  varied  than  the  direct  object,  and  thus  it  requires  differ¬ 
ent  modes  of  expression. 

A.  Nouns  as  objects. — All  the  seven  oblique  cases  and  the  five  post¬ 
position-cases  of  the  noun  may  serve  to  express  indirect  objects,  though 
some  are  more  frequently  employed  than  others. 

1.  The  objective  case  in  -ash,  -sh  is  employed  whenever  the  indirect 
object  corresponds  to  what  we  are  wont  to  call  the  dative  case,  which  is 
introduced  by  the  particles  to,  for,  at,  in  behalf  of  J  against,  or  the  locutions 
for  the  benefit  of,  to  the  damage  of  etc.  This  case  also  stands  when  an  object 
or  thing  is  mentioned  upon  which  the  verbal  act  extends ;  the  parts  of  the 
human  or  animal  body  or  parts  of  the  dress  are  frequently  construed  after 
this  rule,  which  answers  exactly  to  that  of  the  accusative  of  relation  in  Greek 
grammar,  and  is,  in  fact,  when  combined  with  the  accusative  of  the  person, 
nothing  else  but  an  inanimate  direct  object  expressed  by  the  accusative 
case.  Whether  we  have  to  regard  these  objects,  when  mentioned  in  that 
connection,  as  direct  or  indirect  complements  of  the  verb  it  is  difficult  to 
state ;  but  by  all  means  this  construction  corresponds  to  what  is  called  the 
accusative  of  relation,  as  previously  mentioned. 

(a) .  Instances  of  a  personal  or  animate  indirect  object : 

hull&dshui  K’mukamtchash  he  ran  up  to  Kmukamtch,  96,  14. 

at  unak  na'-ulakta  Afsisas  then  after  daybreak  he  plotted  against  Aishish, 

100,  1. 

Boshtin  pfpa  mu'ni  lakiash  shnig6ta  Americans  sent  by  mail  a  petition  to 
the  President,  36,  21. 

maklakshash  wushmush  shiuki6slitka  he  would  kill  an  ox  for  the  Indians , 
13,  13. 

mo-6  we  ktchfdshuash  hutnan  the  mole  running  against  the  bat,  127,  5. 

h6mta  m’na  tapia  he  said  to  his  younger  brother. 

k’nukaga  mi  tupakshash  n6-i  hand  the  thread  to  your  sister. 

ha  a  tfdsh  shutankuapka  na'lash  if  ye  will  negotiate  with  us,  38,  19. 

ha  ni  skuyu'shkuapka  m’sh  if  I  should  separate  (her)  from  you ,  61,  1. 

( b ) .  Instances  of  an  inanimate  indirect  object;  parts  of  the  body,  etc.: 

shtfS  shup8l6ka  nu'ss  she  laid  resin  on  her  head ,  89,  6. 
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nd-ends  nu'sh  shim  another  man  was  shot  in  the  head ,  21,  18.  Cf.  24,  7. 
wa'k  shnushne^ank  lu'luags  seizing  each  captive  by  the  arm,  16,  12. 
Cf.  24,  2. 

tsni'pal  sa  shim  they  wounded  him  in  the  shoulder,  24,  1. 
huslmata  a  n’sh  sp^luish  I  burnt  myself  on  the  index  finger. 
na/d  naukash  mama'sha  we  have  sore  throats. 

watcham  tchuleks  k’lekapkash  fdsh%a  they  place  the  horse's  flesh  upon  the 
corpse,  85,  8. 

tsuya'sh  m  shlin  I  was  shot  through  the  hat  or  cap,  138,  2. 

hunk  E-ukshikishash  tchak  maklaks  shuta  he  created  the  Klamath  Lake 

\~ 

people  from  a  service-berry  bush,  103,  1.  2. 

Whenever  the  indirect  object  is  of  a  temporal  import,  referring  to  time 
or  sections  of  time,  it  is  frequently  expressed  by  a  noun  standing  in  the 
objective  case,  as  in  the  following  instances : 

kndwa  pshin,  or  kn^wa  n&nuk  psin  to  put  out  the  fishing-line  for  the  night. 

Cf.  54,  6,  and  Note  to  83,  3. 
g^n  waitash  ktotchuapka  it  will  rain  to-day. 

la'p  shappash  (nu)  spu'lhi  I  imprison  (him)  for  two  months,  61,  11. 
t^-unapni  illolash  (sha)  tula  tchla  they  lived  together  for  ten  years,  54,  3. 
tumeni  illolash  through  many  years. 

2.  The  locative  case  in  -tat,  abbr.  -ta,  -at,  may  express  the  indirect 
object  whenever  this  contains  a  locative  complement  to  the  verb  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  and  is  expressed  in  English  by  prepositions  like  in,  into ,  at,  on,  upon, 
through,  towards,  from,  out  from,  out  of.  The  ending  is  often  dropped, 
especially  when  the  noun  is  attributively  connected  with  an  adjective,  but 
sometimes,  also,  when  the  object  noun  stands  for  itself,  as  in  kaila,  tchpmu 
below,  and  then  may  be  easily  confounded  with  the  objective  case. 

ke'kga  mbu'shan  ku'metat  they  went  out  of  the  cave  next  morning,  43,  3. 
la'p  ishka  ati  kaila  two  they  took  to  a  distant  place  or  land,  44,  7. 
vud’hitakuela  ktayat  he  rolled  (him)  over  the  rocks,  131,  11. 
na's  wipka  hu  ambotat  one  escaped  into  the  water ,  88,  7. 
shn^l^a  toks  hunk  tchpmu  (instead  of  tchpinutat)  they  cremated  on  the 
burying-ground. 


40 
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shakalshtat  laki  tmelhak  the  tmelhak-squirrel  is  most  powerful  in  games 
(as  a  charm),  134,  6. 

Many  other  instances  will  be  found  on  pages  479  sqq. 

3.  Besides  the  objective  and  the  locative  there  are  other  cases  employed 
to  express  the  indirect  object  of  verbs :  the  partitive  case  in  -ti,  syntactic 
instances  of  which  were  given  on  pages  477,  478 ;  the  instrumental  case  in 
-tka,  page  479 ;  the  illative  and  the  transitional  case  in  -%eni  and  -na,  and 
the  temporal  case  in  -emi,  pages  482-485.  The  five  case-postpositions  are 
all  subservient  to  the  same  purpose,  and  when  -ksaksi  changes' into  -ksuksi 
it  becomes  temporal,  like  -emi,  but  refers  to  the  past  tense  only. 

The  indirect  complement  of  the  verb  is  expressed  just  as  frequently  by 
nouns  connected  with  postpositions,  which  may  be  of  a  locative  or  temporal 
character.  When  motion  is  implied,  these  nouns  usually  stand  in  the  ob¬ 
jective,  when  rest,  in  the  locative,  but  frequently  in  the  objective  case  as 
well.  Cf  page  554. 

In  addition  to  the  frequent  examples  of  indirect  objects  presented  in 
the  previous  portions  of  the  Grammar,  I  add  the  following  syntactic 
instances,  which  could  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum  from  our  Texts : 

(а) .  Object  expressed  by  cases  and  case-postpositions : 

ko'l  sht&pka  ktayatka  they  pound  the  kb'l-root  with  stones,  147,  11. 

tsui  sa  saikiin  g4 na  then  they  went  to  the  prairie,  107,  2. 

shn^-ilakshtala  gut^ktcha  they  ivent  in  to  the  fire-place ,  120,  20. 

wayalpa  nanuk  w  a' shin  everything  froze  in  the  lodge,  111,  20,  and  Note. 

stadia  sha  kshune'mi  they  gather  (it)  at  haying-time ,  148,  3. 

g^na  hunk,  haitkal  maklakmsh=gishi  he  then  started  and  followed  them 
to  their  camping -place,  Mod. 

(б) .  Object  expressed  by  a  noun  and  postposition : 

at  Aisis  tu'  kdlo  wika't  now  Atshish  (was)  far  aicay ,  almost  up  to  the  sky, 

101,  6. 

£-ush  guni'gshta  kailalia  he  made  a  world  for  them  beyond  the  ocean , 
103,  5. 

Kayutchish  hii'k  gatpa  KTuti  kuitit  Gray  Wolf  arrived  at  a  place  above 
Kiuti,  131,  5. 
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kia'm  nutuyakia  nakosh  ga'tant  (they)  threw  fish  to  the  other  side  of  the 
dam,  132,  3.  4. 

at  lulal^at  pipel&ntan  ish  now  lie  ye  down  on  each  side  of  me,  Mod. 
mish  guni'ta  huwalffiga  he  ran  up  the  hill  beyond  your  lodge,  183  ;  17. 

4.  Forms  of  the  composite  nominal  inflection  maybe  used  for  express¬ 
ing  indirect  objects  just  as  well  as  the  case-forms  of  the  simple  declension. 
This  composite  inflection  is  either  binary  or  ternary ;  instances  of  it  may  be 
found  in  the  paradigms  of  substantival  inflection,  pages  493,  494,  495,  and 
syntactic  examples  on  page  491. 

B  Pronouns  as  objects. — When  a  personal  or  reflective  pronoun  is 
the  indirect  object  of  a  transitive  or  intransitive  verb,  it  is  usually  expressed 
by  the  objective  case  in  -sh,  -s,  unless  some  locative  or  other  reference  re¬ 
quires  another  case  or  the  combination  of  the  pronoun  with  some  postposition. 

The  objective  case  of  the  personal  pronoun  may  be  used  to  indicate 
somebody’s  home,  house,  or  dwelling,  just  as  in  French  chez  moi,  chez  soi. 
Special  forms  of  the  reflective  pronoun  are  those  in  -i,  as  hunitak  within  or 
by  oneself,  in  one's  mind;  and  the  suffix  -gien,  -giank,  -gianggi,  formed  of  the 
participle  of  gi  to  act,  perform  (giank)  and  the  above  particle  i;  cf.  page  329. 
luya  mish  nu  lewash  I  give  you  a  playing-ball. 
sliewana  ’sh  nadshashak  give  all  at  once  to  me,  Mod. 
ani'k  tchakela  n’s  skai  tak  I  send  a  basket  to  get  me  something  in,  75,  9. 
lutatkatki  pish  shatela  he  hired  (her)  to  interpret  for  him,  13,  11. 
tankt  mish  ni  skuyu'shkuapk  finally  I  shall  separate  (her)  from  you, 
60,  22. 

sla'bopk  hu'nitak  tu'  sas  hisho'kst  he  knew  by  himself  that  out  there  they 
had  killed  each  other,  108,  5. 

kanita  pi'sh  outside  of  his  lodge,  lit.  “outside  of  himself,”  71,  2. 
mish  guni'ta  beyond  your  home,  183;  17. 

The  indirect  object  of  a  medial  verb  is  pronominal,  and  is  indicated  by 
the  medial  prefix  sh-,  s- ;  the  object  of  some  of  the  reciprocal  verbs  is  an 
indirect  object  in  English,  and  in  Klamath  is  referred  to  by  the  same  prefix 
sh-  or  by  the  compound  prefix  h-sh-.  Cf.  page  425. 

C.  Object  expressed  by  verbs. — The  indirect  object  in  a  sentence 
may  find  expression  in  a  verb,  and  in  that  case  an  incident  clause  is  usually 
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formed  dependent  on  the  verb  of  the  main  sentence.  This  clause  may 
appear  under  the.  form  of  an  adverbial,  conditional,  or  other  clause,  and  as 
such  will  be  spoken  of  under  the  heading  “  Compound  Sentence”;  or  the 
verbal  object  appears  under  the  form  of  a  causative,  intentional,  durative, 
or  other  verbal,  examples  of  which  have  been  presented  under  their  respect¬ 
ive  headings  in  previous  parts  of  the  Syntax. 

Many  \erbs  which  are  accompanied  by  a  nominal  or  pronominal  indi¬ 
rect  object  figuring  as  a  separate  term  have  a  way  of  pointing  to  that  object 
by  means  of  some  sound  or  syllable  forming  an  integral  part  of  these  verbs. 
Among  these  affixes  we  remark  -1a,  -lya,  a  verbal  suffix  pointing  to  an  ani¬ 
mate  being  for  which,  or  in  whose  interest,  an  act  is  performed,  and  -pa,  a 
suffix  referring  to  an  act  directed  toward  the  subject  of  the  verb.  Cf.  -ea, 
-gien,  and  the  above  two,  in :  List  of  Suffixes. 

The  external  form  of  an  indirect  object,  like  that  of  a  direct  one,  is 
outlined  by  a  number  of  prefixes,  as  a-,  i-,  1-,  n-,  nu-,  pe-,  shl-,  u-,  and 
others,  some  of  these  being  also  indicators  of  number.  To  make  the  refer¬ 
ence  intelligible,  the  indirect  object  has  to  be  added,  and  this  is  usually 
done  by  means  of  a  noun.  Le'na  to  travel  describes  travel  by  means  of  a 
round  object,  and  the  phrase  is  complete  only  when  we  say:  tcln'ktchikatka 
tena  i  you  travel  on  a  wagon ,  cart,  or  carriage;  tkeka  to  perforate  with  some¬ 
thing  long,  as  a  knife,  or  the  hand:  watitka,  n^patka ;  up&ta,  updtia  to  inflict 
a  wound  with  a  long  article,  as  with  a  knife ;  w&titka,  ula/tya  to  knock  down 
with  a  stick  or  club.  The  following  distinctions  remind  us  of  the  six  instru¬ 
mental  prefixes  occurring  in  the  Dakota  language :  latchaya  to  split  with  a 
knife,  ntchdya  to  split  with  edge  and  maul,  patchdya  to  split  with  some  tool 
in  hand,  utchaya  to  split  with  the  long  way  ax  or  hatchet;  add  to  this:  kta- 
tch&ya  to  cut  into  strips .* 

THE  ATTRIBUTIVE  RELATION. 

After  the  simple  sentence  has  become  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
direct  and  indirect  complement  to  the  finite  verb,  it  can  expand  still  further 

•In  the  Sioux  Dakotan  dialect,  pa- indicates  an  act  performed  by  pushiug  or  robbing  with  the 
hand  ;  ua-  an  act  performed  with  the  feet;  ya-  with  the  mouth  ;  ba-  by  cutting  or  sawing;  ba-  by  pierc- 
iug;  ka-  by  striking  with  a  stick  or  ax. 
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in  the  direction  of  the  attribute.  The  attributive  relation  is  a  relation  quali¬ 
fying  either  the  verb  or  the  noun.  The  verb  may  become  qualified  or 
determined  by  an  adverb,  an  adverbial  phrase  or  locution,  or  an  adverbial 
clause  containing  a  finite  verb.  The  noun ,  generally  the  substantive  only, 
may  be  determined  by  some  attributive,  so-called  adnominal  term;  this 
may  be  either  an  appositive  noun  or  a  qualifying  noun  (added  to  it  in  the 
possessive  or  partitive  case),  an  adjective  (qualitative  or  numeral),  or  a 
pronoun. 

The  compounding  of  words  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  on  forms 
an  important  chapter  in  every  language.  I  have  omitted  it  in  the  Mor¬ 
phology  in  order  to  treat  more  fully  of  it  in  Syntax,  and  in  fact  this  lin¬ 
guistic  feature  belongs  rather  to  the  syntactic  than  to  the  morphologic  part 
of  grammar,  for  it  finds  its  true  position  in  the  chapter  on  the  attributive 
relation.  Under  the  term  of  word-composition  I  comprehend  the  compound 
verbs  and  compound  nouns  only,  excluding  all  the  other  ways  of  word¬ 
compounding,  as  the  poly  synthesis  of  formative  affixes,  otherwise  called 
derivation ;  the  incorporative  process,  etc. 

Word-composition  is  a  process  of  synthesis  which  is  of  greater  gram- 
matic  importance  than  it  would  seem  at  first  to  be.  We  have  first  to 
observe  carefully  which  one  of  the  terms,  the  qualifying  or  the  qualified 
one,  stands  before  the  other,  for  this  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  logical  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  people  speaking  the  language.  Usually  the  qualifying  term  has 
the  precedence,  because  it  is  considered  more  important  for  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  sentence.  The  location  of  the  rhetoric  accent  upon  the 
first  or  the  second  part  of  the  compound  is  not  without  signification,  and 
the  combination  of  the  two  elements  into  a  new  word  with  a  curious  or 
unexpected -definition  is  at  times  of  great  ethnographic  and  psychologic 
importance.  The  compounding  may  be  effected  in  two  ways,  whether 
there  are  two,  three,  or  more  elements  to  be  combined  into  one :  ( a )  by 
agglutination ,  viz.,  by  connecting  the  elements  without  any  or  without  im¬ 
portant  phonetic  alteration,  the  parts  retaining  their  usual  accentuation  ; 
(b)  by  fusion ,  viz.,  by  an  intimate,  thorough  connection  of  the  elements 
to  form  a  new  term,  attended  by  the  loss  of  accentuation  on  one  side  and 
an  occasional  entire  change  of  signification,  as  well  as  a  loss  of  phonetic 
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elements  by  contraction.  This  second  stage  forms  the  transition  to  what  is 
generally  called  incorporation,  and  many  of  the  forms  produced  by  fusion 
are  decidedly  incorporative,  like  metsmetsawals  obsidian  arrowhead ,  muJaki 
head-chief. 

The  attributive  relation  thus  presents  itself  under  the  following  as¬ 
pects  : 

A.  The  verb ,  attributively  qualified: 

(a) .  By  an  adverb  standing  separate. 

(b) .  By  an  adverb  agglutinated  to  it  as  a  prefix,  and  thus  forming  a 
compound  verb. 

(c) .  By  the  agglutination  of  two  verbs  into  a  compound  verb. 

B.  The  noun ,  attributively  qualified: 

(a) .  By  another  noun  placed  before  it  in  the  possessive  or  partitive  case. 

( b ) .  By  another  noun  forming  apposition. 

(c) .  By  another  noun,  both  forming  a  compound  noun. 

(d) .  By  an  adjective  or  numeral. 

A. — THE  VERB  WITH  ITS  ATTRIBUTIVE  QUALIFICATION. 

When  verbs  become  qualified  by  other  terms,  these  terms  are  most 
generally  of  an  adverbial  description.  They  may  be  either  adverbs,  or 
phrases  used  in  an  adverbial  sense,  or  separate  clauses  determining  the  verb 
adverbially,  that  is,  in  regard  to  quantity  and  degree,  to  space,  to  time,  to 
quality.  These  adverbial  clauses  will  be  spoken  of  in  a  separate  chapter 
as  a  part  of  the  division  “Compound  Sentence.”  Adverbial  phrases  are 
composed  of  two  or  more  words  forming  but  one  idea,  such  as  tap!  titna  a 
short  time  afterward ,  pii'dshit  pshrn  to-night ,  wakaktoksh  in  the  same  manner 
as,  tu  muna  deep  down;  while  others  form  the  rudiments  of  separate  clauses, 
though  they  have  to  be  considered  as  locutions  or  phrases  only :  humasht 
gink  in  that  manner,  wak  a  giuga  of  course,  nanuk  pslit'n  gisht  every  night. 

(a).  Adverb  standing  separately. 

Of  the  adverb  the  usual  position  in  the  sentence  is  before  the  verb  it 
qualifies,  and,  therefore,  whenever  it  coalesces  with  the  verb  into  one  word, 
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it  becomes  its  prefix  or  first  part.  When  standing1  separate,  some  of  them 
assume  the  reduplicated  form  when  used  in  a  distributive  sense,  though  the 
majority  of  adverbs  lack  this  grammatic  form  ;  the  qualified  verb  sometimes 
assumes  the  distributive  form  also.  A  few  adverbs  are  exactly  like  the 
adjectives  formed  of  the  same  basis,  and  concerning  these  it  may  be  difficult 
to  decide  whether  the  Indian  uses  them  as  adverbs  or  as  adjectives ;  cf. 
w&mitoks  kek  shuta  he  acts  differently  from  others. 

The  numeral  adverb  corresponding  to  our  four  times ,  five  times ,  etc., 
and  some  of  the  locative  adverbs  pointing  to  direction,  or  to  the  points  of 
the  compass,  show  the  ending  -ni,  which  remains  uninflected.  Another 
series  of  numeral  and  other  adverbs  ends  in  -ash,  a  terminal  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  objective  case  of  the  numeral  adjective.  Both  endings  have  been 
discussed  in  Morphology,  pages  530,  531. 

tidsh  qu  hushlta  I  feel  well ,  healthy. 

tina/k  shniwatchna  to  swallow  at  one  gulp. 

pa'dshit  pshin  ka-a  tchemuka  it  is  very  dark  to-night. 

&ti  e'wa  the  water  is  deep ;  lit.  “it  stands,  fills  up  deeply.” 

a-ati  e-ewa  the  waters  are  deep. 

wl-uka  {or  uyuga)  e-^wa  the  waters  are  shallow. 

wewani  a  sha  hunk  pen  shulota  they  dress  differently. 

ndanni  shuta  hu  he  did  so  three  times. 

tunepni  ge-u  lalualatko  I  own  five  phis. 

sa  shim  tiVkni  they  shot  him  from  the  other  side ,  23,  21. 

kokagtalkni  ge'pgapT  they  returned  over  a  brook ,  29,  14. 

Mo'dokni  nda/nash  pelpeltampka  the  Modocs  began  to  work  at  a  third 
place ,  35,  20. 

A  special  use  is  made  of  the  numeral  adverb  when  days  and  years  are 
mentioned,  which  differs  from  English  considerably.  For  our  terms  day  and 
year  are  not  always  expressed  by  the  substantives  illolash,  illu'lsli  year  and 
waitash,  waftash  day  of  twelve  or  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  but  at  times  by 
the  verbs  ilhula,  illola  (in  Klamath  illolola)  to  complete  a  year ,  to  pass  a  full 
year ,  waita,  waita,  waitdla  to  wait  or  pass  one  day ,  to  lay  over  for  a  whole  day , 
or  day  and  night.  Then  this  verb  is  qualified  by  the  adverbial  in  -ni,  not 
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by  the  cardinal  numeral,  and  tina  once  is  substituted  to  na'sh  or  na/dsh  one. 
In  mentioning*  certain  numbers  of  days,  waita  or  waitdla  is  often  dropped 
from  the  sentence,  the  numeral  alone  remaining*. 

lapni  illolan  after  two  years,  Mod.,  cf.  l&p’ni  illdlash  during  two  years. 
tina  ill61olatk  Sha't  giiikak  after  one  year  the  Snake  Indians  left,  28? 

14.  Kl. 

illdluapka  the  year  will  he  at  an  end,  Mod. 

tina  tchiank  illolola  he  lived  one  year ;  lit.  “he  completed  one  year  while 
living,”  Kl. 

t^-unapni  illol61atko  ten  years  old,  Kl. 

mak’lek  tind  nat  waita  we  encamped  and  lay  over  one  day,  29,  9. 
ndt  waituapk  (without  tina)  we  will  wait  one  day,  75,  2. 
ndani  tchek  wait61ank  finally  after  the  lapse  of  three  days,  66,  6  ;  cf.  66, 
8.  85,  1,  and  many  other  passages  mentioned  in  the  Dictionary. 

(h).  Adverb  prefixed. 

Many  adverbial  particles,  especially  when  consisting  of  one  syllable 
only?  lose  their  accentuation  when  standing  immediately  before  a  verb,  and 
coalesce  so  closely  with  it  as  to  appear  as  prefixes.  A  considerable  number 
of  these  are  mentioned,  with  grammatic  examples,  in  the  List  of  Prefixes, 
and  are  referred  to  on  page  303  as  “prefixes  embodying  relations  expressed 
by  adverbs,”  having  either  a  locative  or  a  modal  function.  They  are  as 
follows : 

i  ?  y~  No-  2  (page  286),  locative  prefix  referring  to  the  soil,  ground. 

ino-,  inu-  (page  286)  away  from. 

yan-?  ya-  (page  286)  downward,  down  below. 

yu-  (page  287)  downward. 

k-,  gi"  (Page  287)  thus ,  so,  in  this  manner. 

kui-,  ku-,  gu-  (page  289)  away,  from,  into  distance. 

1-  No.  c  (page  29-1)  along  a  side,  slope,  declivity. 

le-  (page  292)  not,  when  used  in  a  putative  sense. 

tu-  No.  1  (page  300)  out  there,  out  at  a  distance. 

u-,  vu~  No.  a  (page  301)  away  from  (horizontally  and  vertically). 
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Some  other  prefixes  of  this  sort  could  be  placed  here  almost  as  well, 
e.  g.  m-,  pointing  to  a  curvilinear  motion  along  the  ground ,  and  its  compound 
km-,  cf.  page  288.  Like  many  other  prefixes,  the  above  often  figure  as 
radical  syllables  or  as  parts  of  such;  cf.  page  282 

There  exist  a  number  of  adverbial  terms  in  the  language  which  at 
times  occur  as  independent  words  and  at  other  times  as  prefixes  to  verbs  or 
nouns,  in  which  case  they  lose  their  accentuation.  The  majority  of  them 
are  real  adverbs,  susceptible  of  reduplication  within  the  compound  word 
formed  by  them  and  undergoing  apocope  or  contraction  like  the  English 
agoing  for  “on  going,”  or  doff  for  “do  off.” 

ka-a,  ka-  strongly ,  vehemently:  kayd-a  to  cry  aloud ,  for  ka-a  yd-a,  Mod.; 

kay^ga  to  begin  to  grow  tall ,  for  kfi-a  uy<%a.  Cf.  also  kahaha. 
kd-i  not ,  no:  kayai,  d.  kayaiyai  not  to  cry ;  kafySma  not  to  know ,  not  to 
recognize;  keliak  not  possessed  of,  or  absent. 
kui  badly:  kuyega  to  become  or  fall  sick;  kuy^wa  to  be  disgusted  at,  to 
dislike. 

ma*,  m7ha-,  prefix  referring  to  the  incomplete  filling  of  a  vase,  recep¬ 
tacle;  m’hawfya  to  fill  partially ;  cf.  iwfya  to  put  into ,  to  fill  into. 
mu-,  mu-  largely,  greatly,  much,  the  adverb  of  imini  great:  mulbuka  to 
grow  as  a  large  round  fruit  upon  the  ground  (also  subst.) ;  mu'l%a 
to  be  dense,  thick,  from  mu'  l%an ;  mulkual%a  to  emit  smoke.  From 
the  distributive  form  mutchutchuyapka  to  laugh,  smile ,  it  appears 
that  mu-  is  the  above  adverb,  and  the  second  part  is  probably 
tchutchua  to  croak. 

na-i  on  one  side,  the  inessive  case  of  the  numeral  nadsh  one:  na-itaL 
telshna  to  ride  women- fashion,  lit.  “to  look  to  one  side  only;’7  na-i= 
shlakgish  horned  beetle,  lit.  “pincher  on  one  side;’7  na-igshtani  half. 
takanil^a  to  fall  right  side  up,  from  talaak  straight;  ndl^a  to  lay  doivn. 
tidsh^wa  to  rejoice  at,  to  like,  from  tidsh  well,  h^wa  to  think ,  consider ; 
cf.  ko-ish^wa,  kuy^wa. 

(c).  Two  verbs  forming  a  compound  verb. 

The  modus  of  compounding  a  verb  from  two  verbs  is  unusual  in 
Aryan,  but  not  unfrequent  in  American  languages,  and  is  extensively  em- 
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ployed  in  Iroquois,  Kdyowe,  and  Atakapa.  In  Klamath  it  is  frequent 
enough  to  require  a  separate  chapter  of  the  Grammar.  When  the  verbs 
combine  in  one,  the  first  one  in  some  instances  loses  its  conjugational  suf¬ 
fixes,  and  appears  only  in  the  shape  of  its  radix  or  base,  while  the  second 
verb  retains  its  inflectional  elements.  Compounds  of  exactly  the  same  de¬ 
scription  are  the  verbs  formed  by  means  of  the  suffixes  -kakiamna,  -kakua, 
-ki  (-gi),  -kidsha,  -tamna,  all  of  which  are  originally  verbs.  To  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  I  add  after  the  two-verb  compounds  those  nominal  compounds,  the 
first  of  which  is  a  verb,  the  second  a  substantive  formed  from  a  verb. 

lepleputa'na  to  play  the  ‘  ‘  smothering  ”  game,  altered  from  ldwalewa-puta'na ; 
this  from  lewa  to  play ,  puta  to  smother. 

shalatchguala  to  he  joined  to,  connected  with;  from  latcha  to  intertwine , 
gd  wal  to  go  or  place  on  the  top  of. 

shepkedsha  to  thank ,  from  shapa  to  tell ,  kidsha  to  reply  (differs  here 
from  the  suffix  -kidsha). 

shneke'gi  to  spill,  waste,  lose;  a  compound  of  kegi,  ka'gi  (kd-i  gi)  it  is 
no  longer ,  it  is  absent ,  and  the  radix  ni-,  ne-  occurring  in  niwa  to 
drive  out. 

slmukal^na  to  carry  a  round  or  bulky  object  by  the  handle;  lit.  “to  hold 
and  carry;”  from  shnuka  to  seize,  hold,  l^na  to  carry  something 
round.  Cf.  slinukalendtkish  handle. 

shnutchdka  to  burn  or  singe  to  death;  a  compound  of  tchdka,  tchiika  to 
die  a  violent  death  and  the  radix  nu-  in  mita  to  burn. 

tilampudshda  to  roll  oneself  about,  from  tila  to  roll,  piiedslia  to  cast  away, 
scatter,  throw. 

tchawaya  to  ivait  for,  expect,  from  tchia  to  sit,  stay ,  waiha  to  wait. 

tchiluy^x&  1°  brawl,  halloo,  make  noise,  from  y^ka  to  shout,  the  first  term 
being  either  tchiluish  boy  or  tchilla  to  stay  together,  to  side  with. 

Compound  words,  of  which  one  part  is  a  verb  and  the  other  a  noun, 
are  as  follows : 

gdma=pald-ash  flour-  or  grist-mill. 

gdnta=pdpalish  sneak-thief. 

shalatchgdpshtish  roam  in  a  house,  lit.  “structure  adjacent,”  from  Idtcha 
to  build  a  lodge,  lit.  “to  intertwine;”  kdptcha  to  be  in  contact  with. 
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spaka-wesh  tool  for  breaking  ice. 

te-iniwa-ash  young  woman,  lit.  “young-  growing”  or  “newly  existing;” 
also  other  terms  formed  of  the  verb  wA 

tchliuyagdtkish  slit  in  pocket-knife  blade  to  facilitate  its  opening,  from 
tchlika  to  grasp,  uy^ga  to  lift  up. 

Bemark. — To  incorporate  nouns  or  pronouns  into  the  verb  is  a  method 
of  word  composition  frequent  in  many  languages  of  Europe  and  America. 
Greek  is  characteristic  for  its  facility  for  incorporating  nouns  and  verbs  into 
one  term,  the  noun  being  usually  the  direct  object  of  the  verb.  In  Nahuad 
the  transitive  verb  incorporates  either  its  nominal  object  or  a  pronominal 
particle  instead  of  it.  But  in  Klamath  I  know  of  no  instance  of  this  sort, 
for  ish  lulpalpaliat  make  ye  eyes  for  me  again,  154;  11,  is  not  derived  from 
lulp  eyes  and  p^lpela  to  work,  but  from  lulpala  to  make  eyes,  -palf-  for  -pell 
again ,  at  ye. 

An  instance  of  a  pronoun  incorporated  into  a  verb  seems  to  be:  humasht, 
d.  humamasht  so,  in  this  manner. 

B.— THE  NOUN  WITH  ITS  ATTRIBUTIVE  QUALIFICATION. 

The  natural  position  of  the  attribute  is  before  the  qualified  noun,  and 
not  after  it.  The  parts  of  grammar  which  serve  to  qualify  the  noun  are 
chiefly  adjectives  and  substantives,  and  when  two  substantives  unite  into  a 
compound,  this  is  frequently  done  by  syncopation. 

(a).  Nominal  compounds  expressing  possessive  relation. 

Whenever  a  noun  standing  in  the  possessive  (-am,  -lam)  or  in  the  par¬ 
titive  case  (-ti)  is  placed  before  another  noun,  the  antecedent  qualifies  the 
following  noun  as  to  ownership,  appurtenance,  origin,  substance,  or  material. 
The  ending  of  the  possessive  case  is  sometimes  shortened  to  -a,  or  drops  off 
altogether  in  rapid  conversation,  and  this  forms  the  transition  to  the  prop¬ 
erly  so-called  compound  nouns. 

Instances  of  possessive  case : 

ko'ltam  wash  otter  den. 

kuls  tge'-ush  (for  kulsam  tg^wash)  place  where  the  badger  stands  in  water. 
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lkom  a'-ush  black  lake ,  lit.  “lake  of  coal.” 

161oks=wa'gSnam  stu  railroad ,  lit;  “fire- wagon’s  road.” 

Mo'dokisham  kaila  the  country  of  the  Modocs. 
p’gisham  weash  the  mother's  child. 
shloa  skutash  lynx-skin  mantle. 
s%i'l  kailish  otter-skin  belt. 
tchikemen  poko  iron  kettle. 

Instances  of  partitive  case  : 
kaila  latchash  earth  lodge  (for  kailati  l&tchash). 
niumeanti  tapd^ti  lutish  thimbleberry,  lit.  “berry  on  large  leaves.” 
nushti  kako  skull,  lit.  “on  head  the  bone.” 
yainati  tikaga  mountain  quail. 

More  examples  will  be  found  on  page  477. 

(6).  Noun  with  its  apposition. 

Nouns  with  their  appositions  form  a  peculiar  and  rather  frequent  class 
of  nominal  compounds.  In  the  mutual  position  of  both  there  is  a  certain 
freedom,  as  the  apposition  precedes  the  noun  just  as  often  as  it  follows  it. 
The  apposition  occupies  the  first  place  in  : 

Aishish  kai  nu  sha  ulo'la  I  Aishish  I  am  swinging  my  sword,  193;  10. 

h i sh u 4k ga-k oh i egsh  boy-orphan. 

mbushaksh  tuek6tkish  borer  made  of  obsidian. 

pilpil  shufsh  virginity  song. 

sessalolish  laki  leader  of  war  expeditions. 

shuitchash  lawalsh  urine-bladder. 

shu-fitank6tkish=paksh  council-pipe ,  lit.  “peace-making  pipe,”  14,  6. 
skenshnutkish  mbu-itch  sinew-thread. 

skfiks=kia,m  spirit-fish ,  viz.,  “fish  containing  a  dead  person’s  soul.” 
skulhash  pe't  ambulance-bed. 
tchatcha=p’lu  sweet  sap  of  the  sugar  pine. 

The  apposition  stands  after  the  noun  in : 

1  snawii'dsh  you  as  a  woman ,  58,  15;  cf.  59,  2.  6. 
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ko-e  welekash  the  old  female  frog. 
spu'klish  la  wish  promontorial  sweat-lodge. 
stopalsh  tama'dsh  solitary  peeled  pine,  74,  16. 
tchashkai  laid  male  of  weasel. 

tcha'lish  pawa  hu  he  eats  as  or  like  a  porcupine ,  190;  14. 
tsashashdduks  the  skunk  as  a  conjurer ,  134,  8. 
unaka  m’na  Aishishash  his  son  Aishish ,  94,  8. 
w^kwak  wewanuish  the  female  butterflies ,  95,  14. 

(c).  Compounds  formed  of  two  or  more  substantives. 

Under  this  heading  are  gathered  compound  terms  which  are  dependent 
on  and  governed  by  each  other.  Both  portions  are  substantives,  but  one  of 
the  two  is  sometimes  a  compound  by  itself,  thus  forming  no  longer  a  binary 
but  a  ternary  combination.  The  combination  may  consist  of  a  substantive 
of  verbal  origin  with  its  direct  object,  or  with  its  indirect  object,  or  with  an 
object  accompanied  by  a  postposition  or  with  adverbs ;  therefore,  compounds 
of  this  sort  often  contain  nouns  standing  in  the  objective,  locative,  and  other 
cases.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  majority  of  other  languages,  the  qualifying 
noun  precedes  the  noun  qualified. 

Instances  of  the  objective  case : 

kaila=shushatish  miner  and  mole ,  lit.  “  earth- worker.” 
kia'mdueldtkish  fish-trap ,  lit.  “fish-killing  instrument.” 
k’lekapkash  iwi^otkish  coffin ,  lit.  “corpse-receiving  tool.” 
lgu'm=ld&klish  and  lgf^mdolie'gish  moth ,  lit.  “coal-lifter.” 
hiluks=skutchaltko  one  wrapped  up  in  fire. 
maklaksh=papish  (for  maklakshash=papish)  man-eater ,  lion. 
nu'sh=tilansneash  turn-head. 

pe'nsh  lukashdueldtkish  pitfall  to  kill  grizzly  bears ,  Mod. 
p’tish=,  p’gishdulatko  one  who  has  lost  his  father ,  mother. 
tchikass-kshi'kshnish  sparrow-hawk ,  lit.  “ravisher  of  little  birds.” 
tchikemen=mpamptish  blacksmith ,  lit.  “iron-beater.” 
tchoke  ne-utko  field  with  pumice-stone. 
watchash-net^ish  bridle  of  Indian  manufacture. 
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Instances  of  other  inflectional  cases : 

ati=kaila=gfsh  foreigner,  lit.  “living  in  a  distant  land.” 
pakshtat  tullsh  pipe-stem,  lit.  “handle  in  the  pipe.” 
sunde^ka'klkish  preacher,  lit.  “Sunday  gesticulator.” 
wawa^utu'ksh  ear-wax ,  for  wawakshtat  tutu'ksh,  lit.  “what  is  taken 
from  the  ears.” 

(d).  Compounds  formed  of  adjectives  and  substantives. 

When  adjectives  become  connected  with  substantives  so  closely  as  to 
form  compound  nouns  they  often  appear  in  the  apocopated  form,  especially 
the  adjectives  ending  in  -li,  -ni.  Numeral  adjectives  also  appear  in  a  shorter 
form.  Having  previously  mentioned  a  few  adjectives  which  appear  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  suffixes,  as  -amtch,  -kani,  -shitko,  -tkani  (pages  518-520),  and 
also  adjectival  abbreviations  like  kahkma  skull-cap ,  and  three  others  on  page 
516,  I  add  the  following  examples: 

KahLulp  “ Bound-Eye ,”  nom.  pr.  masc. 
kal=m6moksh  glow-ivorm ,  firefly ,  Mod. 

kahtchitchiks  spider ,  from  kalkali  round ,  tchfdsha  to  remain. 
litch=katchiasli  strong  person  of  short  stature ,  from  litchlltchli  strong ,  pow- 
erfulj  and  k^tcha  in  ketchkani  small ,  short. 
metsmets=sawals  obsidian  arrow-head. 

When  adjectives  and  numerals  are  used  in  a  sentence  or  phrase  imply 
ing  possession,  they  may  become  connected  with  a  participle  of  the  past, 
and  then  stand  in  their  objective  case.  To  the  examples  previously  enu¬ 
merated  (page  616)  I  add  the  following,  all  from  the  Modoc  dialect: 

lift  snAwedshash  vunipa  wewesh^ltko  this  woman  has  four  children  (vu- 
nfpa  abbr.  for  vunip^nash). 

kudsha  anku  shtinasbaltko  a  woodrat  having  a  wooden  house. 

kudsha  shnawtMshaltko  p’gishA  pgna  a  woodrat  had  his  mother  for  a  wife. 

vi'mftm  mba-ush  tchutchieshaltko  dressed  in  elk-skin  caps ,  90,  17. 
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(e).  Other  nominal  compounds. 

Substantives  can  form  other  compounds — with  adverbs,  for  instance. 
They  take  the  second  or  last  place  in  the  compound,  and  their  verbal  nature 
becomes  more  apparent  than  in  other  compounds : 

hatak=tclhtko  settler ,  inhabitant. 
hunashak  she sh ash  nickname. 
ketcha  bubanuish  tippler. 

Jfetcha  muatftala  shldwish  west-south-west  wind. 
kfllan  shishukish  brave  warrior. 
k6-i  tumenash  noise,  lit.  “disagreeable  hearing.” 
le'p=kleks  (supply  p’gfshap)  mother  who  lost  her  children. 
muna  tatamnuish  mole ,  lit.  “walker  in  the  deep.” 
nanukash=kailakni  people  from  every  land,  strangers. 


POSITION  OF  WORDS  IN  THE  SENTENCE. 

Languages  endowed  with  a  copious  array  of  inflectional  affixes  ex¬ 
press  the  mutual  relation  of  words  by  means  of  these,  and  need,  there¬ 
fore,  no  strict  rules  for  position  of  each  word  in  the  sentence.  Mono¬ 
syllabic  languages  cannot  inflect  their  words;  therefore  they  indicate  the 
subject,  object,  etc.,  exclusively  by  their  position  among  the  other  words, 
while  English,  which  preserves  a  remnant  of  its  former  wealth  of  inflec¬ 
tion,  is  more  free  in  this  respect,  and  Klamath  is  freer  still.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this  language  follows  certain  principles  in  arranging  the  elementary 
parts  of  the  sentence,  which  are  disregarded  only  when  rhetoric  effects 
are  attempted. 

The  chief  rule  for  the  simple,  declarative  sentence  is:  “The  subject 
stands  before  its  verb,  and  its  usual  position  is  at  the  head  of  the  sentence. 
If  the  verb  or  predicate  does  not  include  the  copula  (viz.,  the  verb  to  be), 
tlien  the  copula  comes  after  the  predicate.  Direct  and,  less  frequently,  in¬ 
direct  objects  precede  the  verb,  standing  between  it  and  its  subject.  The 
attribute  precedes  the  noun,  the  adverb  the  verb  which  it  qualifies.”  Sen- 
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tences  exhibiting  the  parts  of  the  sentence  in  their  natural  order  run  as 
follows : 

nad  lap  m^hiash  na'ds^eks  ng&k  tchish  hunk  shndkua  we  caught  two 
trouts  and  nine  turtles. 

palpali  walwila/gash  ku'shtat  huniimeni  a  white  butterfly  flew  up  on  the 
pine-tree. 

Incident  clauses  are  not  incapsulated  within  the  parts  of  the  main  sen¬ 
tence,  as  is  done  sometimes  in  English,  but  precede  or  more  frequently  follow 
it,  no  matter  whether  they  contain  a  verbal  or  a  real,  finite  verb.  This  holds 
good  when  the  object  or  the  attribute  is  expressed  by  several  words,  by  a 
phrase,  or  by  a  sentence: 

hu  nush  ka-i  matchatka  tp^wash  he  does  not  listen  to  my  orders ,  lit.  “he 
to  me  not  listens  when  ordering.” 

ka-iu  Boshtinash  gatpish,  Mo'dokni  mb&-ush  shulo'tantko  (gi)  before  the 
Americans  arrived  the  Modocs  were  dressed  in  buckskin ,  90,  16. 

nu  mish  hunk  sh^shatui  watchaga  mumSnish  wawakash  gfpkash  I  sold 
you  a  dog  having  long  ears. 

siimtsal^a  Doctor  John  a  gen  tawi  she  discovered  that  Doctor  John  had 
bewitched  him ,  64,  2  ;  cf.  13,  16.  17. 

tidshewa  nu  mish  gatpisht  I  am  glad  that  you  came. 

There  are  many  agencies  which  tend  to  modify  the  natural  sequence  of 
the  syntactic  elements  in  a  sentence, -as  outlined  above.  All  of  them  are  re¬ 
ducible  to  rhetoric  causes,  viz  ,  to  greater  emphasis  laid  upon  certain  words 
or  a  whole  phrase  or  sentence.  The  more  important  a  term  or  phrase  appears 
to  the  speaker  the  more  he  will  seek  to  bring  it  out  by  emphasis  or  transpo¬ 
sition.  In  the  following  examples  the  narrator  desired  to  lay  particular 
stress  upon  the  word  which  he  has  placed  first: 

kakneg&tko  gi  mi  shuldtish  !  dirty  is  your  dress! 

lap’ni'  sha  shfdlual  Walamski'sas  E-ushkni  twice  the  Lake  people  fought 
the  Hogue  River  Itidians.  16,  1. 

lbla  a-i  mish  nu  I  believe  you ,  lit.  “believe  I  do  you.” 
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ni'shta  ha'ma  mu'kash  t%u't%uk  all  night  long  does  the  owl  screech  for 
presaging ,  88,  6.  Cf.  all  the  terms  heading  paragraphs  on  page  75. 
nushtoks  maklaks  shlda  the  people  have  seen  me. 
nush  tula  gcna  i !  you  come  with  me! 

sliikutchipk  tchika  kemutsatk  on  a  stick  walks  the  decrepit  old  man,  136, 
5;  cf.  ki'shtchipk  in  136,  6. 

shmauyoleshtat  ktchalhui  sappash  after  rain  comes  sunshine. 

The  following  are  instances  of  terms  placed  at  the  end  of  sentences  for 
emphasis : 

gdna  mi  at  huki'sh  !  now  is  gone  your  spirit!  87,  15. 

pupakuak  a  sha  nanuktua  il%6ta, . talatoks  ka-i  they  bury  with 

him  various  cups . but  no  money ,  87,  4.  5. 

Transposition  of  words  from  the  natural  order,  as  the  placing  of  the 
attribute  in  the  possessive  case  after  the  noun  on  which  it  depends,  and  of 
the  adjectival  attribute  after  its  substantive  is  often  resorted  to  to  produce 
variety  and  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  regular  order  of  words  : 

mahiash  Afshisham  the  shadow  of  Aishish ,  96,  2. 

pe'tch  ktakta  ska'tlsh  tapi'dshnish  he  cuts  off  the  left  hind  leg ,  134,  15. 

p’tisa  m’nalam  their  father,  101,  10:  cf.  61,  19.21. 

shnu  lashtat  shkiYlelam  in  the  nest  of  the  lark,  95,  5. 

snawedsas  Aisisam  a  wife  of  Aishish,  100,  5;  cf  13. 

Probably  for  the  same  cause  transposition  has  been  made  in  : 

nat  ga'-una  gena  hunk  nga'-isapksh  a'nok  ndanna  we  went  on  slowly,  car¬ 
rying  the  three  wounded  men,  24,  7,  instead  of  nd&nna  nga-isapkash 
a'nok. 

nat  wal’hha  kawalia'kuapk  sa'-ug  we  watched  them ,  believing  they  would 
ascend ,  29,  15,  instead  of  sa'-ug  kawalia'kuapk. 

In  various  examples  to  be  found  on  page  123  the  indirect  object  follows 
the  verb,  as  it  does  also  in  24,  6  :  nat  guh&shktcha  shewat^u'lsi  at  noon  we 

started,  and  in  numerous  other  passages. 

41 
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The  syntactic  feature  called  incorporation  often  causes  inversion  and 
other  changes  in  the  natural  position  of  the  words,  examples  of  which  will 
be  quoted  under  the  caption  of  “Incorporation.” 

In  the  negative,  interrogative,  and  interrogative-negative  sentence  the 
position  of  the  words  is  in  the  main  identical  with  the  one  observed  in  the 
declarative  or  affirmative  sentence ;  in  the  oratio  obliqua  or  indirect  mode  of 
speaking  and  in  indirect  questions  it  does  not  differ  from  the  sequence  of 
words  in  the  direct  mode  of  speaking  ( oratio  recta )  and  the  direct  questions. 

The  syntactic  arrangement  of  the  sentence  exercises  some  influence 
upon  the  word-accent.  Some  remarks  on  this  have  been  inserted  in  Pho- 
nology,  pages  236-243. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  Klamath  Grammar  less  subject  to  rules 
than  the  position  of  words  in  the  sentence.  This  is  so  because  this  language 
differentiates  the  parts  of  speech  better  than  many  other  Indian  languages, 
and  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  the  attribute  is  even  freer  than  French,  En¬ 
glish,  and  German.  In  some  points  all  languages  of  the  world  agree,  as  in 
the  placing  of  the  conjunctions  at  the  head  of  the  sentence ;  the  subject  also 
leads  the  sentence  in  the  large  majority  of  languages  when  it  is  expressed 
by  a  noun. 

Many  other  indications  concerning  the  position  of  words  are  dissemi¬ 
nated  throughout  the  Grammar,  as  in  the  chapter  on  adjectives,  pronouns, 
and  particles.  The  negative  particle  k&-i  usually  leads  the  sentence,  but 
the  putative  negative  le  not  in  most  instances  stands  immediately  before  the 
verb  qualified  by  it : 

pi  hunk  nen  ak  le  k^pka  lie  does  not  want  to  come,  he  says. 

watchag  le  g^nug  wawa  a  dog  howls  for  not  (being  permitted)  to  go. 


THE  SENTENCE. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SENTENCE. 

The  simple  sentence  is  the  most  frequent  and  also  the  most  ancient  form 
of  the  sentence.  This  form  need  not  contain  anything  else  but  the  subject 
and  its  predicate,  or,  when  the  latter  is  a  transitive  verb  requiring  an  object, 
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the  subject,  object,  and  predicate.  The  next  step  to  a  higher  complexity  is 
the  coordination  of  two  or  more  sentences,  which  may  stand  in  a  continu- 
ative  or  in  an  adversative  relation  to  each  other.  Next  in  order  is  the  com¬ 
pound  sentence ,  in  which  one  or  more  clauses  are  placed  in  a  relation  of 
dependency  to  another  clause  which  figures  as  the  principal  clause.  Many 
statements  which,  in  English,  would  figure  as  dependent  or  incident  clauses, 
are,  in  the  more  synthetic  languages,  as  Klamath,  expressed  by  participles, 
and  more  especially  by  verbals,  which  of  course  do  not  form  sentences  by 
themselves,  but  express  verbal  ideas  subordinate  to  the  main  verb.  Lan¬ 
guages  showing  a  complex  structure  in  their  sentences  presuppose  a  con¬ 
siderable  mental  development  in  their  originators.  The  latest  form  of  lin¬ 
guistic  evolution  in  the  sentence  is  the  incapsulation  of  many  sentences  into 
one,  implying  interdependence  of  many  sentences  from  a  single  one.  Lan¬ 
guages  in  the  primitive  stage  do  not  show  this,  and  even  in  the  best  devel¬ 
oped  languages  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  combine  incapsulation  with  cor¬ 
rectness  of  expression.  Our  Klamath  language  has  remained  free  from  this 
stage. 

The  above  considerations  prompt  me  to  divide  this  syntactic  section 
into  two  portions :  the  simple  sentence  and  the  compound  sentence.  Many 
points  discussed  in  the  first  portion  apply  as  well  to  the  principal  clause  of 
the  compound  sentence,  and  partially  also  to  the  incident  clause ;  e.  g.  what 
is  said  concerning  certain  particles  and  the  negative  form  of  speech. 

I.  THE  SIMPLE  SENTENCE. 

According  to  the  intention  or  spirit  in  which  a  speaker  may  address 
his  hearers,  and  the  various  rhetoric  modes  consequent  upon  it,  the  simple 
sentence  is  subdivided  in  the  declarative,  the  negative,  the  interrogative, 
the  imperative,  the  exhortative,  the  exclamatory  sentence.  Coordinate  sen¬ 
tences,  when  they  are  in  the  shape  of  principal  and  not  of  incident  clauses, 
I  also  consider  as  simple  sentences. 

A. — The  declarative  sentence. 

This  form  of  speech,  also  called  affirmative ,  is  used  in  communicating 
thoughts  or  news,  in  stating  facts,  in  narrating  stories,  fables,  myths,  his- 
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toric  events,  and  also  figures  prominently  in  the  oratory  and  poetic  style. 
The  declarative  mode  is  the  proper  form  for  this  sentence,  the  use  of  the 
conditional  mode  being  rather  scarce.  Potentiality  and  possibility  may  be 
expressed  by  the  declarative  sentence  also. 

B. — The  negative  sentence. 

Whenever  a  sentence  has  to  be  negatived,  negation  is  expressed  by 
two  particles :  ka-i,  sometimes  pronounced  kai,  and  le,  le,  la  not.  They  are 
words  standing  separate  in  most  instances ;  but  there  is  a  number  of  verbs 
iind  other  terms  to  which  they  become  prefixed,  to  be  enumerated  below. 
Cf.  pages  292.  632.  Ka-i  forms  several  compound  particles. 

The  difference  between  the  two  particles  consists  in  this :  ka-i  opposes 
a  flat  denial  to  the  statement  contained  in  the  verb  or  sentence,  and  is, 
therefore,  used  in  negative  replies :  no  !  whereas  le  implies  a  putative  denial 
existing  in  the  minds  of  those  acting  or  supposed  to  act  or  speak.  Ka-i 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  before  the  verb,  and  this  may  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  formation  of  a  special  -  negative  inflection  of  the  Klamath  verb, 
which  exists  in  so  many  foreign  and  American  languages,  e.  g.  of  the  Mas- 
koki  and  Algonkin  family ;  there  the  negative  particle  figures  as  a  suffix  to 
the  verbal  stem.  Its  position  before  the  verb  it  has  in  common  with  all 
other  particles ;  it  also  accompanies  imperatives  and  exhortatives  as  a  pro¬ 
hibitory  adverb  when,  at  the  head  of  a  sentence,  it  is  pronounced  with  em¬ 
phasis  and  a  raising  of  the  voice. 

ka-i  an  tush  shlda  push  1  have  not  seen  him,  anywhere. 

ka-i  nad  ukau^osh  luashtat  shlda  we  do  not  see  the  moon  through  the  fog. 

k4-i  kflank  gdkuat  shlankoshtat,  kd-uni  at  gakuant!  do  (ye)  not  run 
fast  over  the  bridge ,  but  go  (ye)  slow! 

ka-i  nu  shdshatuish  a-i  gi !  I  am  not  a  trader ! 

Particles  and  other  terms  derived  from  H-i  not  are:  kayak  not  yet , 
kayu,  ka-iu  before,  kai'tua  nothing ,  no  one ,  kayutch  and  k&yu  never ,  ka-itata 
nowhere,  no  more,  never,  Miak  or  kafleak  being  without  or  deprived  of,  absent, 
kiya  to  tell  lies,  ke'shka  to  be  unable,  kddshika  to  be  tired,  exhausted,  ka'gi  or 
kaySke  to  be  gone,  not  to  exist,  to  be  weak,  with  its  derivative  hesh*e'gi  to  kill, 
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kd-ikema  not  to  know ,  etc.  Cf.  also  page  633.  The  use  of  these  terms  nega¬ 
tives  the  whole  phrase  or  sentence,  and  examples  for  their  use  may  be  found 
in  the  Dictionary.  Another  negative  verb  to  be  unable ,  and  parallel  to  k^- 
shga,  is  tchdna :  nu  pelpelash  tchana  or  tchdnish  I  cannot  work ,  lit.  “I  do  not 
know  how  to  work.”  On  the  construction  of  these  two  verbs,  cf.  page  598. 

A  passage  in  which  kd-i  stands  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  is  87,  5  :  kma' 
yamnash  tchish,  talatoks  kd-i  skull-caps  and  beads ,  money  none.  But  here 
kd-i  negatives  not  a  whole  sentence,  only  a  noun,  that  is  a  portion  of  a  sen¬ 
tence.  Our  no !  when  it  forms  a  reply  to  queries,  is  usually  expressed  in 
Klamath  as  a  whole  sentence;  cf.  Dictionary,  page  162. 

The  other  negative  particle,  le,  is  of  a  putative  character,  and  is  used 
only  when  the  denial  is  a  conditional  one,  or  when  it  is  not  outspoken  and 
existing  only  in  sqmebody’s  mind,  or  when  it  is  only  in  the  stage  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  or  doubt,  and  is  not  uttered  as  a  flat  denial.  Le  composes  the  inter¬ 
rogative  particle  lish,  the  verb  ldki  it  is  gone ,  lew^-ula,  and  several  other 
terms  to  be  found  in  the  List  of  Prefixes  and  in  the  Dictionary.  Cf.  also 
1^  wak,  kd-i  wak,  on  page  458  and  in  the  Dictionary. 

le  nu  ak  gdna  I  do  not  expect  to  go. 

le  nu  wak  I  am  uncertain;  I  do  not  know. 

le  w^-ula  a  n’sh  sha  they  do  not  allow  it  to  me;  cf.  23,  9. 

pi  hunk  nen  ak  le  k^pka  he  says  he  don!t  want  to  come. 

In  the  negative  sentence  the  position  of  the  words  is  the  same  as  in  the 
declarative  sentence,  le  and  kd-i  preceding  the  verb.  In  the  negative  ques¬ 
tions  the  interrogative  particle  leads  the  sentence :  wdk  gi  hu  kd-i  gepk  ? 
why  does  he  not  come  f 

C. — The  interrogative  sentence. 

In  the  interrogative  sentence  the  query  is  put  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly.  In  the  language  of  which  we  treat  the  position  of  words  in  the 
direct  question  does  not  differ  from  their  position  in  the  indirect  question. 
Indirect  questions  form  here  as  elsewhere  incident  clauses  dependent  upon 
the  finite  verb  of  a  principal  sentence,  and  hence  follow  the  structure  of  the 
incident  clause ;  of  this  a  later  chapter  will  treat.  Thus  we  will  have  to 
deal  here  with  the  form  of  the  direct  question  only. 
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The  direct  question  begins  either  with  an  interrogative  particle  of  pro¬ 
nominal  origin  or  with  the  interrogative  d,  ha  placed  after  another  term  or 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  or  with  some  interrogative  pronoun  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  sentence  in  one  of  its  inflectional  cases,  usually  the  subject¬ 
ive.  One  of  the  particles,  tarn,  occurs  in  interrogative  sentences  only,  but 
there  is  no  distinction  made  between  particles  introducing  questions  which 
require  affirmative  replies  and  those  which  elicit  negative  replies.  The  verb 
usually  closes  the  sentence. 

Questions  introduced  by  an  interrogative  particle : 

tatd  i  gepkuapka  ?  when  will  you  come  ? 
tat  i  gena  ?  tat  at  gdna  ?  where  do  you  go  ?  where  do  ye  go  ? 
tatd  mantch  i  tchi-uapk  ldkiam  ldtchashtat  ?  vunfpni  hak  waitash  how 
long  will  you  stay  in  the  chiefs  house ?  four  days  only . 
tat  gisht  shnaw^dshash  iVnk?  where  is  that  woman  ?  (Mod.) 
tuatdla  tak  i  letelfna  !  why  did  you  not  let  it  alone  ? 
wak  i  pa'dshit  hushlta  ?  (Mod.)  wak  i  gt  g4n  waitash  ?  (Kl.)  how  do 
you  do  to-day  ?  wak  gi  f  why? 

wak  lish  i  giuga  ka-i  nish  wal%a  ?  why  don't  you  reply  to  me? 

wakaitch  nu  tin  n^-ulaktak?  how  shall  I  decide  now? 

wak  ma!  or  w&k  nen  !  what  did  you  say?  or  what  did  he  say? 

Questions  introduced  by  an  interrogative  pronoun : 

kanam  kek  i-amnashf  whose  are  these  beads? 
kani  haitch  hut  gi  ?  who  is  he?  who  is  she? 
kani  gdn  pakdlesh  slilin  ?  who  shot  this  mule-deer? 

Link  i  mdhiash  shndkua?  how  many  trout  did  you  catch? 
tud  i  hushkanka  ?  what  do  you  think  about  ? 
tud  i  yewantku  ki  ?  what  are  you  filled  with? 
waktchi  n’  un  gitak  ?  what  shall  I  do  now  ? 

Tam,  a  purely  interrogative  particle  untranslatable  in  English,  like 
num  or  an ,  or  the  postpositive  -tie  of  Latin,  introduces  questions  when  there 
is  no  other  particle  to  introduce  them.  It  frequently  connects  itself  with 
other  particles  for  reinforcement,  so  to  say,  and  precedes  them :  tamu  (for 
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tam  hu),  tain  hai;  tamd  (tam  hd),  tamudsh,  and  (Mod.)  tam  lish,  tamii  lish, 
tamu'  ha. 

tam  lish  d-ati  e-6wa?  are  the  waters  deep  f  Cf.  page  631. 
tam  lish  i-i  tchui  tumena?  1-1,  mi  tum6na !  do  you  hear  me?  yes ,  I  hear 
you!  (Mod.) 

tamudsh  kek  hishuakga  hdmkanka  ?  can  this  boy  speak  f 
tamii  a  pa-ula  mad  ?  did  ye  finish  eating  ?  (Mod.) 
tamu'  lish  a  mulo'la?  are  ye  ready  ?  (Mod.) 

Ha,  ha,  -d,  -a,  a,  always  occupies  some  place  after  the  first  word  of  the 
sentence  and  refers  to  actual  time  or  the  time  being.*  It  expresses  nearly 
what  we  express  by  a  raising  of  the  voice  toward  the  end  of  a  question. 
When  it  stands  alone  for  itself,  it  signifies  that  a  question  has  not  been  well 
understood. 

dmpu  a  ?  1,  dmpu  !  do  you  want  water f  yes ,  I  want  water! 
at  ha  pitcha  ldloks?  I,  pitcho'la  at  ldloks  !  is  the  fire  gone  out?  yes ,  the 
fire  is  out!  (Mod.) 

hun  a  nanuk  ko'sham  wdkwakshtka  hu'ntka  hd  i  tamenu  ?  did  you  travel 
on  the  top  of  every  pine-tree  there?  (Mod.  myth.) 
ka-itak  ha  i  nish  161a?  did  you  not  believe  me? 
shana-ul’  1  ampu  ?  do  you  want  water  ? 
talaak  ha?  is  that  correct?  is  he  right? 
tua  ha  aka  uk  ?  what  could  this  be  ? 
tua  ha  i  shla'popk  ?  what  are  you  looking  at? 

Direct  questions  may  be  put  also  by  merely  using  the  special  intona¬ 
tion  of  a  questioner  without  any  particle  or  pronoun  heading  the  sentence. 

n6watala  i  hut  (or  ut)?  did  you  dip  this  (cloth)  in  water? 
shuhululdna  nat?  shall  we  skip  down?  119,  23. 

D. — The  imperative  sentence. 

Sentences  of  a  mandatory  character  may  be  expressed  in  a  harsh  man¬ 
ner  as  a  command,  behest,  or  in  a  more  kindly,  patronizing  mode  as  advice 
or  counsel.  The  jussive  mode,  or  imperative  proper,  serves  best  for  the 
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command,  while  the  exhortative  form  in  -tki  expresses  the  second  or  advice- 
form.  It  is  the  verbal  intentional,  either  in  its  full  or  abbreviated  shape. 
The  structure  of  both  kinds  of  the  imperative  sentence  -differs  in  nothing 
from  that  of  the  declarative  sentence,  if  we  except  the  point  that  the  pro¬ 
noun  of  the  person  addressed  is  with  greater  freedom  placed  either  before 
or  after  the  verb,  and  is  sometimes  repeated.  The  exhortative  form  is 
found  connected  with  all  the  personal  pronouns.  Interjections  used  in 
mandatory  sentences  are  mentioned  (pages  568,  569);  the  negative  particle 
introducing  prohibitory  sentences  is  kd-i.  Sometimes  the  form  in  -tki  is 
replaced  by  the  future  tense  in  -uapka. 

Examples  of  the  jussive  sentence: 

g^n’  at  kuni,  ludltak  ma  nu  un  !  ye  go  away  (or)  I  shall  hill  you!  (Mod.) 

giin’  i  ganktak  !  make  him  stop!  (Mod.) 

ka-i  g<$-u  kshinksh  gui^idshi !  don’t  cross  my  fence ! 

nush  p^lak  kitch%61i !  get  away  from  me  quick! 

tchfm’  i  shndki !  here !  take  this ! 

Examples  of  the  exhortative  sentence : 

ka-i  a  hun  gun^  tashtant  a  !  nobody  dare  to  touch  that! 
kaitoks  ni'sh  tu'-una  Lemaikslnna  k&yaktgi  he  should  not  pursue  me 
around  Shasta  Butte ,  40,  3. 
nush  i-akash&ki !  press  your  foot  upon  me! 
u'tch  hu'nksh  ga'mpelitki !  let  him  go  home! 

u'ts  gint  (for  gintak),  shli'tki  nush  !  never  mind ,  they  may  shoot  me!  22, 
10;  cf.  17,  9. 


E. — The  exclamatory  sentence. 

It  differs  from  other  sentences,  not  in  the  mutual  arrangement  of  the 
words  composing  it,  but  by  a  frequent  use  of  interjections  and  a  raising  of 
the  voice  to  a  higher  pitch.  The  dropping  of  the  verb  is  very  common  in 
sentences  of  this  sort,  especially  when  they  contain  a  wish  or  command. 
A  list  of  the  interjections  usually  occurring  is  presented  in  Morphology ;  a 
particle  often  employed  in  them  is  utch,  h'ds !  never  mind !  mostly  con- 
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nected  with  gintak,  gi'nt.  tJtch  gi'ntak  !  let  it  go!  is  said  when  something 
is  held  tightly. 

gakan  a  na't !  u'tch  na'lsh  hushtcho'ktgi !  let  us  go  out ,  whether  they  kill 
us  or  not!  17,  9. 

g(hiu  i  git’,  o-olka,  kinhia'na!  come  right  inside ,  o  little  pigeon!  182;  4. 

ya !  ati'  a  na'lsh  winni'^itk  tua'  ki !  to  he  sure!  he  is  somebody  much 
stronger  than  we  are!  112,  11.  12. 

ka-i  %ai  hu'kt  gi !  it  is  not  he!  (Mod.) 

tu'sh  ak  nen  hu'k  wak  ka'la  I  what  can  they  be  doing  somewhere  f  110,  19. 

tututu  !  wennini  tua  g&tpa  !  by  heavens!  some  strange  man  has  come  in! 

112,  7. 

uk  hai !  uk  ta  we'k  hu,  tuan  a !  why!  perhaps  he  did  some  evil  to  him! 
(Mod.) 

u'tch  gintak  am  nu  ge'nt !  I  have  a  good  notion  to  go! 

u'tch  gintak  am  nu  ka-i  git !  I  have  changed  my  mind  and  will  not  do  it! 

F. — List  of  particles  frequently  used  in  the  simple  sentence. 

Under  this  heading  I  have  gathered  a  number  of  particles,  partly  un¬ 
translatable,  or  to  be  rendered  in  English  by  a  separate  phrase  or  sentence 
only,  which  are  peculiar  to  Indian  speech  and  of  rather  frequent  occurrence. 
Among  them  are  two  oral  particles,  which  in  recounting  stories  are  repeated 
to  satiety  by  the  Maklaks  ;  similar  particles  are  introduced  into  almost  every 
sentence  of  a  narrative  by  Iroquois,  Omaha,  Ponka,  Tonkawe,  and  other 
North  American  Indians.  Some  of  these  particles  must  be  considered  as 
adverbs,  while  others  participate  more  of  the  nature  of  conjunctions. 

a.  The  declarative  particle  a  represents  the  idea  of  actuality,  action 
at  the  present  time ;  it  stands  either  separately  or  forms  the  declarative 
mode  of  the  verb,  or  words  of  verbal  origin,  or  composes  suffixes,  as  -oga, 
-tka,  -uapka,  etc.  Standing  separately  it  points  to  the  present  tense,  and 
is  more  frequently  used  in  this  function  in  the  northern  than  in  the  south¬ 
ern  dialect.  In  sound  it  is  like  the  interrogative  4,  and  should  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  it. 

at  a  na'lsli  pinu'dsha  now  she  has  caught  up  with  us,  121,  22. 

i  a  shuaktclia  you  are  just  weeping. 
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kank  a  ni  sa'tu  I  am  counting  so  many ,  70,  9. 

nu  a  gatpa  pa'p  1,  the  marten ,  am  coming ,  177 ;  10. 

shuedshna  tehu'nk  at  pe'n  a  then  again  they  went  to  gamble  (Mod.). 

Instances  where  a  coalesces  with  other  particles  or  'words  may  be 
found  in  Dictionary,  page  15. 

at  now ,  presently ;  at  that  time ;  then ,  hereupon ,  finally.  This  particle 
may  be  abbreviated  into  a,  and  is  pronounced  mostly  with  the  vowel  long ; 
(at);  it  either  points  to  the  present  tense  or  to  an  act  preceding  (cf.  page 
584)  or  following  another  act.  It  can  serve  as  a  conjunction  or  as  an 
adverb,  and  its  position  in  the  sentence  is  very  free ;  when  it  becomes  the 
final  word  of  a  sentence  it  is  generally  pronounced  with  emphasis. 

When  closely  connected  with  other  particles,  at  often  fulfils  the  office 
of  a  mere  expletive :  tcha  at  now ,  presently ,  87,  14;  tchui  at  hereupon,  23,  4 ; 
and  in  the  following  particles  taken  from  Modoc :  tchikunk  at  and  then ,  for 
tcliik  hu'nk  at ;  atchkunk  then ,  for  at  tchek  hunk ;  dtunk,  atchunk  then,  here¬ 
upon,  for  at  hunk,  at  tckish  hunk.  Other  particles  are  subordinate  to  at 
in  locutions  like  the  following:  atu,  &tui  now,  at  present;  dtutu  just  now, 
already ;  atch,  /its  then,  for  at  tchish. 

1.  At  used  as  a  conjunction: 

at  g4tpa  at  shlo'kla  when  they  had  arrived  they  shot  at  the  mark,  100,  20. 
it’ha  link  nanuk  tchulishtat,  tchulian  u'nk  &t  kin  all  beads  he  placed  on 
his  buckskin  shirt  and  thereupon  he  dressed  in  it  (Mod.). 

Wanaga  hunk  at  gempele,  i-anmash  minuk  i'tcha  I'kgan  after  Young 
Silver  Fox  had  returned  home  he  won  all  the  beads  (from  them;  Mod.)- 

2.  At  serving  as  an  adverb  : 

at  nu  k’lewi  now  I  quit ;  now  I  have  enough  of  it. 
kt  nen  giipka  pe'n  a  now  they  come  again,  said  they  (Mod.), 
ats  (for  at  tchish)  nal  ne  tuana  shuedshipka  now  they  approach  us  again 
for  gambling  (Mod.). 

ka-i  ktch/ilhui  ukau^osh  pa  d shit  at  the  moon  does  not  shine  to-night. 
tua  nad  shutd-uapka  at  ?  what  shall  we  do  now  f 

hai,  ai,  at,  a-i  (Mod.  haf,  kaf,  ai) — enlarged  haftch,  aitch.  This 

particle,  whenever  translatable,  corresponds  best  to  our  evidently ,  clearly, 
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of  course ,  as  you  see;  it  conveys  the  idea  that  an  act  or  state  is  visible  or 
perceptible  to  somebody  or  to  all  in  its  process  or  through  its  effects,  or  can 
be  observed  at  the  time  being.  It  always  refers  to  the  verb,  not  to  the 
object  or  any  other  word  of  the  sentence,  conveys  emphasis,  and  brings  on 
a  higher  pitch  to  the  whole  sentence.  Hence  it  often  stands  in  interroga¬ 
tive  sentences  when  the  interrogative  pronoun  or  particle  heads  the  sen¬ 
tence;  also  in  exclamatory  phrases.  As  a  rule  it  holds  the  second  place  in 
a  proposition,  and  the  enlarged  form  haitch,  though  more  impressive  and 
emphatic,  does  not  differ  from  hai  as  to  its  position.  It  may  be  stated  that 
hai,  haitch  refer  to  the  sense  of  vision  in  the  same  manner  as  mat  and  nen 
refer  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  Examples  : 

at  kai  kapata  wa’hlaks  but  evidently  they  landed  while  being  watched  (Mod  ), 
gena  ai  sha  they  have  gone ,  as  I  have  seen. 
liu  kai  at  gena  !  there  he  goes  now ! 

ldshma  ai  f  nalsh  certainly  you  will  not  discover  us,  121,  10. 

Meacham  kai  hu  pipa  itpa  Meacham  openly  laid  down  the  document ,  34,  6. 
’mu'tch  %ai  ntsh  shishul%a  the  old  man  wrestled  with  me  (Mod.), 
shla'wish  a-i  nish  wilhua  the  wind  blows  at  me  (you  and  I  feel  it),  155 ; 

25.  Cf.  165;  6.  171  ;  71. 
tidsh  kai  nu  hushlta  I  am  in  good  health ,  as  you  see . 
tu'sh  hai  at  tataksni  wawatawa  where  the  children  sat  outside  the  lodge, 
as  seen  previously ,  121,  7. 

uk  hai  la  gen,  nitu  %ai  nuk  tchui  tchek  u  hu'kt  gi !  certainly,  this  time  1 
reasonably  suppose  that  it  is  himself!  (Mod.) 
welwash  kai  nish  palalla  my  spring  has  run  dry,  I  perceive,  173 ;  4. 

Connected  with  other  particles,  hai,  ai  appears  in  tchawai  now  then, 
from  tcha-u  hai;  wakai?  why f  from  wak  hai,  Mod.  iik’hai. 

The  enlarged  form,  haitch  or  aitch,  occurs  in : 
k&ni  haitch  hut  gi$  who  is  he  or  she  f 

tata  mantch  haitch  huk  lffshuaksli  ma/sha?  how  long  was  this  man  sick  f 
(viz.,  how  long  did  you  see  him  to  be  sick  ?) 
tu&  haitch  hut  gi?  what  is  that f 

tushtal  haitch  sha  gt^na?  which  way  did  you  see  them  gof 
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uk  kaitcli  misli  nu  u'n  sha-amakpakta  ?  how  can  I  call  you  one  of  my 
relatives ?  (Mod.) 

wakaftch  !  waka'tch  !  why  then  f  tu'sh  haitch  ?  where  then  t 

mat,  abbr.  ma,  -m.  This  particle  serves  to  partly  supply  the  want 
of  special  grammatic  forms  for  the  indirect  mode  of  speech,  or  oratio  obliqua , 
by  which  sentences  or  speeches  pronounced  by  others  are  referred  to  or 
reproduced  by  the  relator.  The  adverbial  particle  mat  refers  only  to  facts, 
acts ,  events,  occurrences  to  be  spoken  of,  or  to  the  condition  or  state 
observed  upon  somebody  or  something.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  events  occurred  long  ago  or  recently,  or  whether  they  took  place  at 
home  or  in  foreign  parts,  provided  the  one  speaking  relates  them  from 
hearsay.  Mythic  stories  usually  begin  with  mat,  ma,  which  occupies  the 
second  place  in  the  sentence,  and  refers  to  the  whole  story.  It  corresponds 
nearest  to  our  alleged  by,  as  they  say,  as  reported ,  etc.,  and  to  the  Latin  aiunt, 
ferunt,  dicunt,  ut  fertur,  etc.  Verbs  of  saying,  telling,  etc.,  are  usually 
omitted,  for  mat  supplies  their  function,  or  directly  supplants  them,  as  in 
the  sentence  below:  tche  mat  liu'k.  The  form  mut,  190;  19,  is  the  oral 
particle  mat  with  u,  hu  infixed,  which  points  to  elevation  or  distance. 

hdmtchnam:  “s^tk’  ish !”  they  shouted:  u cross  me  over! "  (-m  abbre¬ 
viated  from  mat),  Mod. 

hu'nk  ka-i  mat  pi'sh  siukat  I  did  not  hill  him,  as  alleged ,  64,  5. 

kapaltch’  A,  ma,  ka-i  tush  kc'luipktak  shtina'shtat  kauam  li gather 
stalks  /”  the  story  says,  uand  do  not  go  to  anybody's  lodge  any¬ 
where."  (Mod.) 

Kmukamtch  mat  kiii'la  shuta  Kmukamtch  created  the  world ,  we  are  told. 

shue'tchna  mat  sha,  shnena  mat  sha  luloks  they  are  said  to  have  gone 
from  place  to  place  gambling  and  making  camp-fires;  Mod.;  cf.  99,  2. 

Skalamtch  mat  tchfa  shet^-unalt*  Tchashgayaks  Old  Marten,  they  say, 
was  the  elder  b  other  of  Little  Weasel,  109,  2. 

tua  ma  f  what  is  itf 

tum&na  nu  mashish  pil  mat  pd-ula  I  hear  that  the  patient  has  at  last  been 
eating ,  140,  7. 

tch(i  mat  hii'k  thus  he  said,  as  reported  (Mod.). 
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lieil,  abbr.  nen ,  ne,  ne,  -n,  the  other  of  the  two  oral  particles  in  the 
language,  may,  whenever  translatable,  be  rendered  by  alleged  by.  as  they 
say ,  as  reported,  like  the  preceding  one,  but  it  also  supplants  the  verbs  I  say 
or  said ;  he,  she  says,  said;  they  say  or  said  so,  so  I  am  ' told.  Not  only  words 
spoken  by  oneself  or  others  are  referred  to  by  this  ubiquitous  particle,  but 
also  musical  sounds,  sounds  of  nature,  noises,  cries  of  men  or  animals.  It, 
however,  does  not  refer  to  acts,  events,  situations,  like  mat.  This  may  be 
better  understood  when  considering  its  prefix  n-,  which  refers  to  motions 
extending  along  the  ground  or  the  earth’s  surface ;  cf.  nena,  n^nu  (na'nu), 
nepka,  ndpaksh,  in  Dictionary.  This  particle,  which  saves  many  circum¬ 
locutory  sentences  to  the  natives,  differs  also  from  mat  in  its  capacity  of 
heading  a  sentence,  and  serves,  like  mat,  to  introduce  verbatim  quotations 
or  indirect  speech.  Nen  also  stands  for  to  name,  to  call;  cf.  page  458. 

(a) .  Nen  referring  to  sounds,  noises,  etc.: 

kanftani  nen  kanf  gi?  who  is  outside  f  (nen  referring  to  the  noise  heard 
outdoor). 

na'n  u  wfka=shftko  mukash  ha/ma  an  owl  is  hooting  apparently  close  by, 
as  I  hear,  192;  2. 

nu  ai  nen  nutu'yamna  I  am  buzzing  around ,  you  hear,  165;  16,  and  Note; 
said  by  the  wasp. 

( b ) .  Nen  referring  to  spoken  words,  often  as  a  mere  expletive: 

4t6nen  (for  at  a  nen)  gakayoluapka,  na-asht  nen  waltka  now  they  will 
leave  the  woods,  so  I  hear  them  say,  23,  5.  6. 

a't  ne  tchui  tchek  Aishish  gepka  this  time  Aisliish  has  come ,  so  ye  say 
yourselves  (Mod.). 

humasht  tchf  nen  hemkanka  f  !  thatfs  the  way  you  talk!  (we  heard  you). 

ka-i  nu  nen  kf  I  shall  not  do  what  you  say. 

ke'ksha  ak  nen  wenkat  these  men  would  have  died,  I  am  told. 

klika  nu  nen  I  say  I  have  no  time. 

lakfam  ne  unaka  mpadsa  ne  at  now  they  have  made  blind  the  chief's  son , 
as  reported  (Mod.). 

nen  ka  tanni  ak  that's  all,  lit.  “just  so  far  they  report.” 
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ne'nt  ne'nt!  that's  the  way!  (the  way  to  say,  to  call ;  for  nen  at), 
slilea  tch’liunk  tu'gshtakni,  at  nen  “g^pka  p^n  a”  and  when  those  on  the 
other  side  perceived  (the  smoke),  they  said  (nen)  11  now  they  come 
again ”  (Mod.). 

shift  nish  a  nen  !  shoot  ye  at  me,  I  say ! 
t&t  ne  gdmpka  ?  where  did  she  say  she  would  gof 
tu&  i  nen  hemkank  ?  what  do  you  talk  about  f 
tua  nen?  what  is  it  you  say  or  said f  cf.  41,  14. 

ta'dsh,  ta'ds  is  another  conjunction  used  in  connecting  sentences  of 
an  adversative  import.  It  introduces  a  more  unexpected  contrast  than  tak, 
taksh,  and  answers  to  our  in  spite  of,  although;  it  does  not  occupy  the  first, 
but  usually  the  second  place  in  the  sentence.  A  considerable  number  of 
instances  were  given  in  the  Dictionary,  page  382. 

tak,  lok,  tuk ,  enlarged  taksh,  -tales,  toksh,  -toks,  tuksh,  is  a  connect¬ 
ive  particle,  the  full  significance  of  which  can  be  studied  only  from  its 
use  in  the  compound  sentence.  Nevertheless,  some  points  may  be  brought 
out  here  concerning  its  use  in  the  simple  sentence.  It  belongs  to  the 
enclitic  particles  and  does  not  reduplicate ;  sometimes  it  can  be  translated 
in  English,  sometimes  not.  Its  purport  is  either  of  an  emphatic  or  of  an 
adversative,  disjunctive  nature,  and  when  used  in  the  latter  sense  it  cor¬ 
responds  in  many  cases  to  the  German  dock  It  is  appended  to  all  parts 
of  speech,  though  after  substantives  it  occurs  but  rarely;  cf.  100,  20. 
Vowels  before  tak,  toks  often  become  elided  through  syncope;  e.  g.  telin- 
tok  for  tehnatok.  The  enlarged  forms  of  the  particle  virtually  possess 
the  same  signification  as  the  simple  ones,  but  words  and  sentences  are 
connected  by  them  more  closely  to  what  precedes,  and  they  are  not  em¬ 
ployed  to  form  a  future  tense;  I  have  therefore  treated  both  in  separate 
articles  in  the  Dictionary. 

A. — The  emphatic  use  of  tak,  toksh  appears : 

(a) .  In  the  emphatic  pronoun :  nutak  myself;  hutak  himself;  kahaktok 

whatsoever,  71,  7,  etc.;  cf.  Emphatic  Pronoun,  pages  552,  553. 

(b) .  In'  verbs  like  the  following:  nu  km&katoks  I  look  all  around;  cf.  nu 

kmaka  I  loot  around. 
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(a).  After  adjectives:  ke-unitoks  quite  sloiv;  ko-idshitoks  rather  bad;  w6n- 
nitoks  quite  strange ,  abbr.  from  wennfni  different ,  curious,  strange; 
ndannantak  but  for  three,  142,  15.  After  substantives  it  is  found 
in  71,  7.  8. 

(d).  After  adverbs  like  the  following :  kanktak  enough ,  so  far,  cf.  k&nk 
so  much,  so  many ;  tapftak  right  after ,  cf.  tapi  lastly,  at  last;  tanktaks 
long  ago ,  cf.  t6nk  some  time  ago;  ka-itoks  not  at  all ,  ka-itoks  nu 
hiishkanka  ka-i  gatpisht  I  despair  entirely  of  his  coming. 

Cf.  also  page  531  (first  example);  it  appears  twice  in  hataktok  right 
there ,  at  the  same  place;  cf.  hatak  here.  It  connects  itself  also  with  many 
conjunctions:  at  toks,  ha'toksh,  etc. 

B.  — The  particle  tak  serves  in  forming  a  future  tense,  though  more 
regularly  in  the  Modoc  than  in  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect;  cf.  Future  Tense. 
This  use  is  but  a  special  application  of  the  use  indicated  under  D,  q.  v. 

C.  — :Tak  is  used  in  an  adversative  sense,  to  mark  contrast,  difference 
in  quality,  time,  etc.,  in  such  connections  as  the  following: 

ka-itak  ha  i  nish  lola?  did  you  not  believe  mef 

k6-idshitoks  washam  tchuleks  coyote-meat  is  unpalatable  (when  compared 
to  the  meat  of  other  quadrupeds). 

shnel^atoks  hunk  tchpfnutat  they  formerly  (hunk)  cremated  in  the  bury¬ 
ing  ground  (but  they  do  it  no  longer). 

D.  — Tak,  toksh  serves  to  connect  two  co-ordinate  sentences,  when  one 
of  these  stands  in  an  adversative  relation  to  the  other,  though  not  syntac¬ 
tically  depending  on  it.  It  then  corresponds  to  our  but,  hoivever. 

na'dshak  huk  hishuakshlank  K’mukamtchash,  n6nka  toks  ka-i  shana- 
hc/li  one  only  consorted  with  ICmukamtch ,  but  the  others  did  not  want 
him,  95,  11. 

....  na'sli  wl-uka  kshe'sh;  kshawinasht  tuksh  kaftua  wf-u%ant  .  .  .  . 
they  gain  one  check;  but  if  they  (the  teeth)  fall  unequally ,  they  win 
nothing,  80,  4.  5 ;  cf.  71,  2. 

Other  particles  connecting  simple  sentences  are  p  6  n,  t  c  h  i  s  h,  abbr. 
tch,  ts;  tchek  or  tchik ;  tchiii,  tsui  and  its  compounds  tchuyuk  (tchiii 
huk),  tchiiyunk  (tchui  hunk),  atchui  (at  tchiii),  all  these  of  a  temporal  im- 
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port.  They  present  no  syntactic  difficulties;  the  list  of  conjunctions,  pages 
556-560,  and  the  Dictionary  fully  suffice  to  teach  the  uses  made  of  them, 
which  mainly  consist  in  connecting  co-ordinate  sentences. 

II.  THE  COMPOUND  SENTENCE. 

Compound  sentences  consist  of  two  or  more  clauses  with  finite  verbs 
showing  some  temporal,  causal,  or  other  logical  connection,  and  forming 
but  one  period.  When  the  compound  sentence  is  composed  of  two  clauses, 
one  of  the  two  is  subordinate  to  the  other ;  when  composed  of  three  or 
more  clauses,  one  of  them  figures  as  the  principal  clause,  the  others  being 
dependent  of  it.  The  sign  of  connection  between  the  principal  clause  and 
the  incident  clause  or  clauses  is  a  conjunction.  Clauses  may  be  embodied 
also  in  sentences  in  which  the  finite  verb  is  replaced  by  a  participle  or 
verbal ;  but  then  they  are  not  clauses  in  the  grammatic  sense  of  the  term, 
although  they  may  fulfill  the  same  syntactic  office  as  these.  Compound 
sentences  may  also  be  formed  by  a  multiple  system  of  clauses,  one  of  these 
clauses  being  dependent  from  a  principal  one,  the  other  clauses  being  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  one  depending  directly  from  the  principal  clause. 

What  we  express  by  incident  clauses  is  often  rendered  in  Klamath  by 
copulative  sentences  co-ordinate  to  each  other ;  and  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
general  principle  that  in  the  languagesof  primitive  populations  the  co-ordi¬ 
nate  sentence  is  a  more  natural  and  frequent  syntactic  form  of  expression 
than  the  compound  sentence. 

kii/gi  a  n’sh  tcho'ksh,  In  ni  g^nuapk  though  one  of  my  legs  is  lame,  I  shall 
walk  to  the  lodge. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  our  literary  languages  than  subjective, 
objective,  and  attributive  clauses,  terms  which  express  the  fact  that  sub¬ 
jects  and  objects  of  sentences  and  attributes  of  nouns  are  not  rendered  by 
single  words  but  by  sentences.  This  practice  is  greatly  favored  by  the 
extensive  use  of  the  relative  pronoun  and  the  numerous  particles  derived 
from  it,  as  well  as  by  the  analytic  character  of  these  languages.  But  in 
Klamath  and  many  other  Indian  tongues  the  relative  pronoun  is  seldom 
employed,  certain  particles  possess  a  more  limited  function  than  ours,  and 
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the  synthetic  character  of  these  languages  militates  against  an  unlimited 
use  of  incident  clauses,  the  structure  of  which  is  not  so  developed  nor  so 
intricate  as  in  our  tongues.  Hence  our  subject-,  object-,  and  attribute- 
clause  is  in  Klamath  mostly  rendered  by  a  participle  or  by  a  verbal,  and 
this  gives  to  the  sentence  an  eminently  synthetic  (either  adjectival  or  ad¬ 
verbial)  turn.  Ineorporative  locutions  also  replace  some  of  our  incident 
clauses,  whereas  the  comparative,  superlative,  and  minuitive  of  our  adjec¬ 
tive,  sometimes  of  our  adverb  also,  usually  have  to  be  expressed  by  two  sen¬ 
tences,  which  are  usually  co-ordinate  and  not  subordinate  to  each  other. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  introductory  words  and  the  list  in  the  article 
Conjunction,  pages  556  sqq.,  the  language  has  a  considerable  number  of 
conjunctions  introducing  incident  clauses,  some  of  which  are  found  in  prin¬ 
cipal  clauses  as  well.  But  our  while ,  when ,  after ,  because ,  for  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  by  Klamath  conjunctions  in  rare  instances  only;  there  are  verbals 
in  the  language  which  are  intended  especially  for  the  expression  of  these. 
No  particle  in  Klamath  corresponds  exactly  to  our  and ,  but ,  however ,  though , 
then;  but  there  are  expedients  to  express  the  ideas  contained  in  these  par¬ 
ticles  as  clearly  as  we  can  express  them.  Some  of  the  conjunctions  do  not 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  sentence. 

hen  verbals  are  found  in  texts  where  we  have  to  employ  incident 
clauses  with  a  finite  verb,  their  subject  usually  stands  in  the  objective  case, 
a  mode  of  synthesis  which  strikingly  resembles  the  accusativus  cum  infinitivo 
construction  of  Latin.  The  use  of  the  verbal  indefinite  in  -sht  corresponds 
in  many  instances  to  the  ablativus  absolute  of  Latin  and  the  gcnetivus  abso¬ 
lute  of  Greek,  since  in  both  the  subject  has  to  differ  from  the  subject  of  the 
principal  clause  and  the  verb  is  not  a  finite  verb.  As  far  as  syntax  is  con¬ 
cerned,  probably  no  parts  of  Klamath  speech  offer  more  analogies  to  Latin 
and  Greek  grammar  than  the  verbals  and  participles. 

Correlative  sentences  consist  of  antecedent  and  consequent  clauses 
introduced  by  pronouns  or  particles  corresponding  to  each  other  in  their 
signification,  and  therefore  called  correlatives.  Disjunctive  words  used  for 
this  purpose  are:  the  one ,  the  other;  on  one  side ,  on  the  other  side;  either ,  or; 
where ,  there;  when,  then;  etc.  One  of  the  two  sentences,  generally  the  ante¬ 
cedent  or  the  one  first  in  order,  is  subordinate  to  the  other,  but  in  Klamath 
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this  is  evidenced  only  by  the  pronoun  or  particle  introducing  it,  not  by  the 
position  of  the  words.  In  the  main  sentence  or  apodosis  the  correlative  term 
is  not  unfrequently  omitted  for  brevity,  especially  in  conditional  sentences. 

hii  sliuapkst,  tcha  ma'lsh  ngatuapk  na’hlis  if  ye  will  be  shot,  then  to  you 
will  snap  the  bowstring ,  21,  10. 

tanktS  n&t  hunk  tatate  nat  suko'lkip’l,  tankt  sa  hu'nk  gawal  kikask^n- 
katk  when  we  gathered  in  a  crowd  at  that  time ,  then  they  found  him 
as  they  ivalked  about ,  24,  19.  20. 

tataktak  huk  kalak  ma'sha,  ga'tak  uba-ush  ktu'shka  as  far  as  the  re¬ 
lapsed  (patient)  is  infected ,  just  so  large  a  (piece  ot)  buckskin  he  cuts 
out ,  73,  2. 

The  position  of  the  words  in  the  incident  clause,  which  forms  such  a 
perplexing  feature  in  the  grammars  of  Germanic  languages,  is  identical 
in  Klamath  with  the  position  of  words  in  the  principal  clause.  The  only 
addition  is  formed  by  the  conjunction  introducing  the  clause,  and  if  the 
words  are  arrayed  in  another  than  the  usual  order,  this  is  done  for  purely 
rhetoric  reasons. 

The  incident  clause  is  not  incapsulated  within  the  main  or  principal 
sentence,  but  precedes  or  more  frequently  follows  it,  as  pointed  out  on  a 
previous  page,  where  examples  are  given. 

Subdivision. — The  various  kinds  of  incident  clauses  necessitate  a  sub¬ 
division  of  them  into  classes,  and  I  have  classified  them  under  the  following 
headings : 

Conditional  clauses. 

Adverbial  (temporal,  etc.)  clauses. 

Relative  clauses. 

Indirect  questions. 


A.  THE  CONDITIONAL  CLAUSE. 

This  clause  is  formed  by  a  sentence  stating  the  condition  or  conditions 
under  which  the  fact  or  circumstance  expressed  by  the  principal  clause 
takes  place,  and  is  subordinate  to  this  principal  clause,  whether  it  stands 
before  or  is  placed  after  it.  It  is  commonly  introduced  by  a  conditional 
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conjunction,  as  ha  if,  and  to  this  corresponds,  at  the  head  of  the  apodosis 
or  main  sentence,  another  conjunction  correlative  to  the  above,  like  tcha 
then,  though  this  is  frequently  omitted.  There  are  instances,  also,  when 
the  conjunction  of  the  conditional  clause  is  dropped  and  that  of  the  apodosis 
alone  is  inserted. 

Ha,  he  if,  supposing  that,  is  proclitic,  and  mostly  used  in  a  purely  con¬ 
ditional,  not  often  in  a  temporal  sense,  like  our  when.  It  often  combines 
with  a,  -tak,  -toks,  tchish,  tchui  into  a  compound  particle,  and  then  becomes 
accented,  as  in  ha/tak,  ha/toks,  ha/  a  toks  hut  if;  ha  tchui,  abbr.  ha/tchi, 
lia/tsi  if  then;  ha/  tchish,  abbr.  ha'tch  and  if  The  terms  for  if  are  usually 
inflected  or  case-forms  of  pronominal  roots,  and  so  ha  seems  formed  either 
from  ha  on  hand,  hy  hand  or  from  hu  this  one *  by  the  addition  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  and  local  particle  i.  Ha  usually  connects  itself  with  the  declarative 
mode,  but  the  conditional  mode  is  not  unheard  of;  cf.  87,  5. 

In  the  apodosis,  tcha  then  corresponds  correlatively  to  the  ha,  he  of  the 
subordinate,  conditional  clause,  but  is  very  frequently  omitted  or  replaced 
by  some  other  particle.  Its  vocalic  ending  is  analogous  to  that  of  ha  if, 
and  tcha,  tche  is  etymologically  connected  with  tcha-u  now,  at  the  present 
time,  and  with  tchek  finally,  at  last.  Tche'k  is  nothing  but  the  particle  tcha 
enlarged  by  the  demonstrative  adverb  ke,  ke,  abbr.  -k,  is  usually  postposi¬ 
tive  and  often  ends  the  principal  clause,  especially  when  connected  with 
the  future  tense.  But  it  also  stands  for  our  until,  and  in  that  case  intro¬ 
duces  statements  of  a  purely  temporal  import. 

If  the  act  or  state  described  by  the  incident  conditional  clause  is  laid 
in  the  future  tense,  the  Modoc  dialect  prefers  the  use  of  the  particle  -tak 
(not  -toks,  -taks)  appended  to  the  base  of  the  verb,  while  the  northern 
dialect  clings  to  the  suffix  -uapka.  Tor  the  sake  of  parallelism,  Modoc 
repeats  the  same  form  in  the  apodosis  and  often  adds  the  particle  un,  un  a, 
u/na  in  one  of  the  clauses  or  in  both.  This  particle  is  temporal,  and  corre¬ 
sponds  nearest  to  our  sometime,  but  is  not  often  translatable  in  the  English 
rendering  of  Modoc  sentences. 

*  In  the  same  manner  our  when  is  derived  from  hva,  the  radix  of  the  relative  and  interrogative 
pronoun ;  if,  in  Gothic  ibu,  is  the  instrumental  case  of  the  pronominal  radix  i  ;  the  Latin  si  if  is  a  con¬ 
traction  of  svai,  sei,  and  with  the  Oscan  svae  is  the  feminine  locative  case  of  the  reflective  pronominal 
radix  sva 
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ha  nanuktua  ku-i  gi'-uapka,  tankt  ni  shnakelui-uapkan  f-alhishash  if  he 
does  wrong  in  everything ,  then  I  shall  remove  the  guardsman ,  59,  1 8. 
ha'toks  i  lap  snawa'dsaluapk,  mi'-ulakuapka  m’sli  .  .  .  .  hut  if  you  should 
marry,  two  wives ,  I  shall  punish  you ,  60,  18. 
ha7  tclii  m’s  snawadsh  guskuapk  .  .  .  .  ,  ka-i  spuni-uapk  a  mTsh  watch 
then  if  (your)  wife  rum  away  from  you ,  she  need  not  transfer  a  horse 
to  you ,  60,  14.  15. 

Ini'  tchilloydga  lo'k  shiuka,  at  huk  sheshaldlesh  k’le^a  when  a  young  man 
hilled  a  grizzly ,  then  he  was  made  a  warrior ,  90,  19.  20. 
kukaluak  taksli  takaniikuk  g^l%a,  tsui  sha  na'sh  kshe'sh  wi-u%a  if  the 
lower  (teeth)  only  come  down  in  falling  right  side  up,  then  they  win 
one  check,  80,  3  (taksh  stands  here  instead  of  ha).  Cf.  80,  4. 
wakianua  hissunuk,  tchatch  ni'sh  kd-i  siugat  should  I  recur  to  magic 
songs ,  then  (the  spirit)  might  not  kill  me,  129,  5.  (Here  the  condi¬ 
tional  clause  is  expressed  by  the  verbal  causative.) 
watchag  wawa-a  i-unegshtka,  ku-i  tcha  m’l  uk  if  a  dog  whines  just  after 
sunset,  it  is  a  had  omen  for  you,  133,  6. 

Sentences  in  the  Modoc  dialect  : 

ha  ka-i  ha i  nish  lola  i,  vulanudj^ka  nu  nanukdnash  if  you  do  not  believe 
me,  as  I  see,  I  will  ask  anybody. 

ha  i  paltak,  spulhitak  sha  misli  un  if  you  (shall)  steal ,  they  will  lock 
you  up. 

ha  i  un  shldatok  tua,  mish  nu  un  shdwant  a  if  I  find  something  I  may 
give  it  to  you. 


THE  CONCESSIVE  CLAUSE. 

Concessive  clauses  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  sort  of  conditional 
clauses.  They  are  introduced  by  a  concessive  particle  like  though,  although, 
but,  nevertheless,  and  Klamath  expresses  them  more  frequently  by  the  use 
of  verbals  and  participles  than  by  the  finite  verb,  joined  to  the  particle  gmt 
or  gi'ntak,  which  in  most  cases  occupies  the  second  place  in  the  sentence  or 
phrase.  This  postpositive  location  of  the  particle  is  due  to  its  verbal  nature, 
since  it  has  originated  from  giant,  giant  ak,  and  was  contracted  to  gfnt  like 
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the  suffix  -gink  from  gfank.  Its  original  meaning  is,  therefore:  “may  be, 
could  be  so,  perhaps,  for  instance, ”  and  from  this  the  concessive  though  has 
gradually  evolved.  The  Modoc  dialect  seldom  uses  it,  and  the  instances 
below  will  show  how  frequently  it  is  connected  with  verbals  and  participles. 
In  112,  3  we  find  it  connected  with  an  adjective;  cf.  u'tch  in  Dictionary. 

kla'%atk  gmtak  i  hu'tkalpalank  shli-uapk  hunksh  though  dead ,  you  shall 
ship  up  again  and  shoot  him ,  110,  6. 

k’mu'tchatk  gi'ntak  tchiltgipeletam’nuk  in  order  to  he  restored  again  to 
life  repeatedly ,  though  in  old  age ,  103,  10. 

nil'  ak  ya  hun  shkayent  gi'ntak  (for:  shkafni  at  gi'ntak)  gu’hli'plit  I 
can  certainly  get  into ,  although  he  is  strong ,  112,  2.  3. 

tsutisli  gi'ntak  ku-i  gi  she  gets  worse ,  though  treated  (by  a  conjurer),  68,  8. 

B.  THE  ADVEKBIAL  CLAUSE. 

This  grammatic  term  comprehends  all  the  incident  clauses  by  which  a 
finite  verb  or  the  principal  clause  containing  this  finite  verb  is  determined 
in  an  adverbial  manner.  Following  the  classification  adopted  in  Morphol- 
ogy,  pages  562  sqq.,  we  thus  have  adverbial  clauses  of  (a)  quantity  and 
degree;  (h)  of  space;  (c)  of  tense;  (^)  quality  or  modality  and  cause. 
Many  of  these  clauses  appear  as  rudimentary  sentences,  viz.,  as  phrases 
containing  a  verbal  or  participle  or  embodying  no  part  of  a  verb  at  all, 
like  pa'dshit  pshln  to-night.  Adverbial  clauses  are  mainly  of  a  temporal, 
sometimes  of  a  causative  import,  and  the  conjunctions  introducing  them 
either  stand  at  the  head  of  the  sentence  or  occupy  the  second  place  in  it. 
The  conjunctions  occurring  in  this  kind  of  clauses  have  all  been  mentioned 
in  the  list,  pages  562  sqq.  The  “Legal  Customs”  Text,  pages  58-63,  is  full 
of  instances  where  sentences  which  we  would  render  in  the  form  of  adverbial 
clauses  are  resolved  into  simple  sentences  and  made  co-ordinate  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  clause ;  cf.  page  61.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  sentences 
introduced  by  tchui  in  the  “Snake  Fights,”  pages  28-33. 

at  gatpa  at  shlo'kla  when  they  had  arrived ,  they  shot  at  the  mark,  100,  20. 

at  ga'tak  ni  sayuakta,  hu'masht  sa'llual  A'-ukskni  Walamski'shash  this 
is  all  I  know  how  the  Klamath  Lakes  fought  the  Rogue  River  Indians , 
17,  18.  19. 
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at  nu'ka  wokash,  woksalsha  at  when  the  pond-lily  seed  is  ripe ,  then  they 
gather  it,  74,  7. 

at  tankt  k&-i  tidsh  hemkanka,  Mo'dokni  at  ga'mpele  as  no  treaty  was 
made  at  that  time,,  the  Modocs  returned  homeward,  13,  17  ;  cf.  38, 1.  2. 
at  waitolan  when  a  day  is  over ,  91,3. 

hu'masht=gisht  shnu'kp’lisht  la'p  shappash  spu'lki  because  he  took  (his 
wife)  back  I  imprison  him  for  two  months,  61,  10. 
kc4-iu  Bbshtinash  gatpish  ....  before  the  Americans  arrived,  etc.,  90,  16; 
cf.  184  ;  37. 

ma'ntch  gislit  or  ma'ntch  gitko  sometime  afterward. 
n&nuk  pslii'n  gisht  every  night. 

na'ts  gaya-itsampk  shu'ldsliash  huk,  lupiak  nats  gal/algi'pka  the  mili¬ 
tary  had  advanced  in  front  of  us,  before  we  had  descended  from  the 
hill,  29,  17.  18. 

nu'sh  ak  gintak  wltchnoka  liilula  i  you  are  rattling  around  (the  lodge) 
perhaps  because  you  love  me,  183  ;  16. 
puks  pahatko  ma'ntch  gi'ntak  i'pakt  camass,  after  it  is  dried,  may  lie  a 
long  time,  148,  14. 

tsui  nat  lapi  guli'ndsa,  skuyui  natch  hu'k  lalaki  then  two  of  us  went 
down  into  (that  place),  as  the  commanders  had  detailed  us,  29,  11. 
wtik  gisht  hoiv;  wak  giug,  wak  gitko  why,  for  what  cause. 
waita  shellual,  tinolo'lisli  tchek  kglewi  they  fought  all  day,  until  they 
ceased  at  sundown,  37,  21. 

C.  THE  RELATIVE  CLAUSE. 

The  relative  clause  is  introduced  either  by  the  relative  pronoun  kat, 
abbr.  ka,  and  its  inflectional  cases  or  by  a  particle  formed  from  the  pro¬ 
nominal  roots  ka-  (k&nk)  and  ta-  (tank)  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  the 
subject  or  object  (direct  and  indirect)  of  the  main  sentence.  As  the  lan¬ 
guage  possesses  many  other  means  to  qualify  these,  relative  clauses  are 
comparatively  scarce,- and  usually  stand  after  the  principal  clause,  or  may 
be  incapsulated  into  it.  Sometimes  a  demonstrative  pronoun  precedes  it 
as  correlative. 
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Besides  the  examples  given  on  page  542  and  in  the  Dictionary,  the 
following  may  be  quoted  here  : 

hantchfpka  tchfk,  kahaktok  n&nuktua  nshendshkane  then  he  sucks  out , 
whatsoever  is  of  small  size ,  71,  6.  7. 

hu'nkst  ni  nash  sunde  spu'lhi,  kat  sas  hu'k  wudshaya  I  imprison  the 
one  for  one  week ,  who  has  whipped  them ,  61,  17;  cf.  61,  12,  and 
129,  7. 

hu'nk  shfllalpksh,  kant  sha  shfuks  gishapa  that  sick  man ,  idiom  tluy  re¬ 
ported  killed ,  65,  18. 

tchakiak,  kat  gen  g^nt,  %^ge  the  boy,  who  went  there,  is  dead. 

wu'la  sa  tu'nipans,  kat  huk  tankt  mak’le^a  they  asked  those  five ,  who  at 
that  time  had  encamped  there,  1 7,  7. 

D.  THE  INDIRECT  QUESTION. 

The  direct  question  mentions  the  words  of  the  inquirer  verbally,  whereas 
the  indirect  question  gives  only  the  sense  of  them,  and  clothes  its  contents 
in  the  garb  of  a  subordinate  clause.  Utterances  of  doubt,  suspicion,  incer¬ 
titude,  when  enunciated  in  a  clause  depending  of  a  principal  clause,  also 
come  under  the  caption  of  queries  indirectly  put.  Only  their  contents,  not 
the  position  of  the  words,  stamp  them  as  indirect  questions ;  they  are  not 
always  introduced  by  conjunctions,  and  verbals  or  participles  sometimes 
serve  to  express  them.  A  comparison  of  the  examples  added  below,  with 
those  mentioned  under  “The  Interrogative  Sentence”  will  be  the  best  means 
to  show  the  syntactic  difference  between  the  two  modes  of  interrogation. 
Like  the  direct  question,  the  indirect  question  may  be  affirmative  or  nega¬ 
tive,  and  if  introduced  by  any  conjunctions  at  all,  these  conjunctions  are 
about  the  same  as  used  in  making  direct  questions. 

ka-i  nu  shayuakta  tam  nu  un  shffi-etak  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall 
find  (him,  it). 

ka-itoks  nu  hushkanka  ka-i  gatpisht  I  despair  of  his  coming ;  lit.  “not 
indeed  I  think  (he)  not  to  be  coming.” 

kfuks  suawmuk  sas  kants  sliuapkst  when  a  conjurer  examined  them  (to 
find  out)  who  might  be  wounded,  21,  9.  10. 
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Lemd-ish  gakua  shle'dshuk,  Skdlamtchash  tamu'dsh  ktanshisht  one  of 
the  Thunders  crossed  over  to  observe  whether  Old  Marten  was  asleep 
(or  not),  113,  15;  cf.  122,  3.  4. 

vula  Shu'kamtchash,  tarn  tatdkiash  shle'sht?  she  ashed  Old  Crane 
whether  he  had  seen  the  children ,  122,  18. 

wak  gi  hu  kd-i  gepk  I  what  is  it ,  that  he  does  not  come  f 

What  is  called  in  Latin  syntax  oratio  obliqua ,  viz.,  the  paraphrasing  of 
the  verbatim  quotation  of  what  has  been  said  or  written  into  the  form  of  a 
dependent  clause,  also  exists  to  a  certain  extent  in  Klamath  syntax,  and  in 
its  structure  comes  as  near  as  possible  to  the  “indirect  question.”  Perhaps 
more  frequently  than  this,  it  is  expressed  by  verbals,  and  in  our  printed 
texts  the  informants  avoided  this  form  as  much  as  possible,  preferring  the 
oratio  recta ,  or  verbatim  quotation  of  spoken  words.  Ail  sentences  intro¬ 
duced  by  gishapa,  kshdpa  to  declare ,  to  say  so,  are  also  worded  in  the  oratio 
obliqua;  cf.  Dictionary. 

hemkanka  nanuk  maklaks :  at  nanuk  tche'kdli  vumi'  p’nalam  shellud- 
luish  all  the  tribes  declared ,  that  now  all  blood  is  buried  of  their  former 
fights ,  54,  18  ;  p’nalam  instead  of  nalam  in  oratio  recta. 

sha'tela  hunk  snawddshash:  maklaks  gatpdntki,  shu-utanktgi  pi'sh 
giuga  maklaks;  shapiya,  mdklakshash  wushmush  shiukiestka  he 
instructed  this  woman  (to  say)  that  the  Indians  should  come ,  that  he 
wanted  to  meet  the  Indians  in  council;  he  announced  that  he  would 
kill  an  ox  for  the  Indians ,  13,  12.  13.  Cf.  43,  22. 

Toby  hemkanka:  “ka-i  huhatchantgi,”  Toby  shouted  that  they  should  not 
run ,  54,  8. 

By  the  oral  particle  nen ,  ne  words  are  introduced  which  were  spoken 
by  others,  and  therefore  sentences  with  nen  form  a  substitute  for  the  oratio 
obliqua  of  European  languages.  This  may  be  said  also  of  many  sentences 
embodying  the  particle  mat .  Cf.  mat  and  nen,  pages  652-654. 

INCORPORATION. 

I  have  relegated  this  important  topic  to  the  close  of  the  syntactic  por¬ 
tion  because  incorporation  is  a  general  feature,  and  pervades  to  some  extent 
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all  portions  of  this  language,  although  the  instances  where  we  can  trace  it 
are  not  very  frequent. 

There  has  been  much  wrangling  and  contention  among  linguists  con¬ 
cerning  “incorporation  in  American  languages.”  Although  many  of  them 
were  agreed  as  to  the  facts,  and  acknowledged  also  the  existence  of  incor¬ 
poration  in  Basque  and  other  languages  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  the 
main  cause  of  the  strife  was  this,  that  every  one  of  the  contestants  had  a 
definition  of  the  term  “incorporation”  for  himself.  Lucien  Adam  regards 
it  as  a  special  sort  of  polysynthesis,*  while  others  use  both  terms  for  the 
same  sort  of  linguistic  structure.  D.  Gr.  Brinton  gives  a  circumstantial 
definition  of  the  two,f  and  considers  incorporation  as  a  structural  process 
confined  to  the  verb  only.  Several  recent  authors  refer  to  “the  incorpo¬ 
rating  languages  of  America”  in  a  manner  likely  to  induce  readers  into  the 
belief  that  all  Indian  languages  of  America  possess  this  mode  of  structure. 
But  of  the  whole  number  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  dialects  spoken  in 
North,  Central,  and  South  America  we  are  acquainted  with  perhaps  one- 
tenth  only ;  thus  nobody  is  entitled  to  include  the  other  nine-tenths,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  into  a  classification  of  this  sort.  At  all  events,  the 
American  languages  which  have  been  studied  differ  enormously  among  each 
other  as  to  the  quality,  degree,  and  extent  of  their  incorporative  faculties. 

In  the  present  report  I  am  using  the  two  terms  above  mentioned  in 
the  following  sense,  to  avoid  all  further  misconception : 

Poly  synthesis  I  regard  as  an  exclusively  morphologic  term,  and  mean 
by  it  the  combination  of  a  radix  with  one,  two,  or  more  elements  of  a  rela¬ 
tional  or  material  signification,  joined  to  it  to  build  up  words  either  by 
inflection  or  by  derivation. 

By  incorporation  I  mean  the  combination  of  two  or  more  words  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  language  into  one  whole ,  be  it  a  phrase  or  a  sentence,  non-predi¬ 
cative  or  predicative,  nominal  or  verbal,  by  aphaeresis  or  apocope  of  the 
inflectional  or  derivational  affixes ;  the  operation  bearing  the  impress  of  a 
syntactic,  not  of  a  morphologic  process,  and  producing  in  the  hearer’s 
mind  the  effect  of  an  inseparable  whole  or  entirety. 

*  Preface  to  his  “fltudes  sur  six  langues  amdricaines,”  Paris,  1878,  page  vii. 

t  On  polysynthesis  and  incorporation  as  characteristics  of  American  languages ;  Philadelphia,  1885, 
pages  14,  15  (forms  part  of  Transact.  Am.  Philosopli.  Soc.,  Phila.,  vol.  xxiii,  48-8C). 
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From  the  above  it  follows  that  polysynthesis  as  well  as  incorporation 
can  occur  in  agglutinative  and  inflective  languages  only,  and  that  the  modes 
and  degrees  of  both  species  of  synthesis  must  be  almost  infinite  in  number. 
The  Greek  language  exhibits  more  polysynthetism  than  Latin,  German, 
English,  the  Semitic,  and  many  American  languages,  but  many  of  the  latter 
incorporate  in  a  larger  degree  than  most  European  tongues.  Going  into 
further  details,  the  two  modes  of  synthesis  which  occupy  our  attention 
extend  over  the  following  grammatic  points : 

Polysynthesis  embraces  the  phenomena  as  below : 

(a).  Prefixation  and  suffixation  for  inflexional  and  derivational  purposes; 
also  infixation  of  elements  into  the  radix,  wherever  this  uncommon  mode  of 
synthesis  can  be  traced  with  certainty.  The  order  in  which  the  affixes 
follow  each  other  is  too  important  to  be  neglected  by  the  students  of  lan¬ 
guage. 

(jb).  Phonetic  change  of  the  radix  or  of  affixes,  when  traceable  not  to 
the  ablaut ,  but  to  elements  reaching  the  radix  through  extraneous  addition. 

(c) .  Reduplication  of  the  radix  or  of  its  parts,  or  of  other  portions  of  the 
word,  for  the  purpose  of  inflection  or  of  derivation. 

(d) .  Gemination  or  phonetic  repetition  or  lengthening  of  certain  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  word. 

Incorporation  as  a  syntactic  feature  may  manifest  itself  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  processes : 

(a) .  In  the  formation  of  compound  terms  by  binary,  ternary,  or  other 
multiple  combination.  Only  then  are  the  parts  combined  by  real  incorpora¬ 
tion  into  one  term,  when  one  or  some  are  losing  sounds  or  syllables  by  the 
process,  either  by  aphaeresis,  ellipse,  or  apocope.  For  Klamath  we  have 
instances  of  this  in  kabkmfi,  L<5k=Pshi'sh,  tchawaya ;  nouns  and  verbs  are 
equally  liable  to  undergo  this  mode  of  synthesis.  More  instances  will  be 
mentioned  under  the  heading:  “Conversational  form  of  language.” 

(b) .  Direct  and  indirect  nominal  and  pronominal  objects  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  verb  whenever  the}^  become  altered  from  their  usual  form 
and  placed  between  the  pronominal  subject  and  the  verb.  Incorporation 
also  takes  place  when  the  pronomin.nl  object  is  so  closely  affixed,  either 
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prefixed  or  postfixed,  to  the  verb  as  to  lose  its  accent  and  form  one  word 
with  it,  and  then  it  usually  occurs  in  the  altered  form,  as  in  French  :  dome - 
le-luir  or  in.  the  Italian:  a  riveder  vi  to  see  you  again.  Klamath  does  not 
alter  the  nominal  object,  but  concerning  the  personal  pronominal  object  a 
beginning  of  incorporation  is  perceptible.  In  some  instances  the  pronomi¬ 
nal  subject  is  also  changed  and  incorporated  into  the  verb  by  postfixation, 
by  what  I  call  the  synthetic  form  of  inflection. 

(c).  The  effect  of  incorporation  is  shown  in  many  striking  instances  in 
the  case-inflection  of  the  substantive,  when  inflected  simultaneously  with  an 
adjective  or  pronoun  used  attributively.  The  use  of  the  apocopated  form 
in  numerals,  as  lap,  nd4n,  etc.,  implies  incorporation  also.  In  these  adnom- 
inal  parts  of  speech  case-forms  are  not  so  extensively  developed  nor  so  poly¬ 
synthetic  as  in  the  substantive,  and  placed  by  the  side  of  it  have  some  of 
their  endings  truncated,  altered,  or  lost,  because  the  words  are  no  longer 
felt  to  be  separate  words.  They  are  regarded  now  as  a  unity  or  combina¬ 
tion,  and  hence  one  case-terminal,  either  in  the  noun  or  in  its  attribute,  is 
thought  to  suffice  for  both.  The  principal  relation  in  which  Klamath  is 
incorporative  is  the  attributive  relation,  and  the  examples  below  will  show 
what  kinds  of  combination  the  noun  is  able  to  undergo,  especially  if  the 
verbal  signification  is  still  apparent.  Klamath  is  undoubtedly  an  incorpo¬ 
rating  language,  but  in  a  limited  degree,  and  poly  synthetic  more  in  the 
derivation  of  verbs  than  in  their  inflection. 

Instances  of  incorporation  like  the  ones  to  be  considered  occur  in  all 
European  languages,  when  phrase-like  compounds  or  parts  of  sentences, 
even  whole  sentences,  are  used  as  single  words,  often  in  a  rather  burlesque 
manner.  Thus  we  have  in  Spanish:  tamano  size,  from  Latin  tantum  so 
much ,  magnus  large;  in  German:  Gottseibeiuns,  for  the  devil;  in  French: 
affaire  ( h ,  faire:  business ,  lit.  “something  to  do”),  un  tete-k-tete,  un  en-tout- 
cas ;  in  English,  popular  wit  and  ingenuity  are  inexhaustible  in  forming 
such  combinations  as  go-ahead  people;  get-up  bell;  penny-a-liner;  stick-in- 
the-mud  concern;  a  go-as  you-please  match;  a  catch-as-catch-can  wrestler; 
a  how-come-you-so  condition.  A  two- eggs*  omelet  is  an  instance  of  com¬ 
pounding  by  juxtaposition  ;  a  two-egg-omelet  one  of  compounding  by  incor¬ 
poration. 
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The  Klamath  examples  do  not  differ  much  from  the  above  except  that 
they  are  susceptible  of  inflection  by  case-endings.  If  I  am  justified  in  re¬ 
garding  word-composition  as  a  syntactic  process,  nominal  compounds  might 
all  be  considered  as  instances  of  incorporation.  But  it  is  safer  to  regard 
them  so  only  when  such  compounds  show  loss  or  alteration  by  aphaeresis 
or  apocope,  because  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  combining  of  the  elements 
has  been  of  a  close  and  forcible  nature. 

atbkaf  largish  foreigner ,  for  atfnish  kaflatat  gish. 

ga-ulfpkan  d-ushtat  gunfgshta  arriving  at  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake, 
Mod  ;  stands  for  ga-ulfpkan  gunfgshtant  ^-ush. 
hatak=tcln'tko  settler ,  lit.  “a  liver  there.” 

yaukela  stupuyuk  stina'sh  menstrual  lodge,  lit.  “cry  and  dance-  for  first 
menses-lodge.” 

kafla=tatamnuish  mole,  for  kaflatat  tat&mnuish. 

kapkagatat=stina  sh  lutila  to  stay  in  a  brush-lodge.  This  inversion  from 
kapkaga=shtina  shtat  can  take  place  only,  because  both  terms  are 
practically  considered  as  being  one  word. 
kiftchaJbub&nuish  tippler,  lit.  “a  pettily  drinker.” 
luluks=skutchaltko  wrapped  in  fire,  for  liilukshtat  skutchaltko. 
mashishtat  shi'-usha  shatMaks  salve ,  lit.  “on  sores-to  line-oneself  rub¬ 
bing-substance.” 

puksh  ge-u  ipakshkshdkshi  gena  nu  I  go  to  my  camass-storing  place. 
Ipaksh  storing-place  stands  for  fpkash  through  metathesis,  and  is  the 
verbal  indefinite  of  fpka  to  he  kept  or  stored;  puksh  camass  is  object¬ 
ive  case  depending  of  fpaksh,  the  verbal  function  being  retained, 
shiulkish^ni  “  Mo'dok  Point”  sh^shash  gisln  gatpa  they  went  to  the  reser¬ 
vation  called  Modoc  Point,  lit.  “to  the  reservation  Modoc  Point  (its) 
name-at  they  went,”  34,  19.  Cf.  also  shcisha  in  189;  3,  and  Note. 
spaka=we'sh  ice-punch,  ice-breaker,  for  we'sh  spako'tkish. 
vu  l^ashti  kill  wash=shkutatk  u  hlutuina  dressed  in  a  borrowed  woodpecker 
skin  mantle  he  trails  it  along  the  ground,  189;  6.  Here  vu'l*ashti 
and  ki  if  wash  are  both  equally  dependent  of  shkutatk  (“dressed  in 
mantle”),  and  vu'l^ashti  again  depends  of  kili'wash.  The  full  case- 
form  would  here  be  vu'l*ashti  kili'washti  or  kili'washtat,  but  the 
suffix  -ti  occurring  in  one  part  of  the  combine  will  do  for  both. 
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(d).  Only  a  limited  number  of  adverbs ,  mostly  monosyllables,  can 
become  incorporated  into  the  verbs  which  they  define  and  then  they 
figure  as  their  prefixes,  as  the  natural  position  assigned  to  attributes  is 
before,  not  after  the  word  qualified.  Adverbial  prefixes  of  this  description 
sometimes  partake  of  the  functions  of  our  separable  and  inseparable  prep¬ 
ositions,  and  a  list  of  them  is  found  in  “  Syntax,”  under  4 ‘Adverb  Pre¬ 
fixed,”  page  632.  A  list  of  adverbs  which  can  appear  also  as  independent 
words  with  an  accent  of  their  own,  like  ka-a,  ku-i,  mu,  tfdsh,  is  added  to 
the  above  list.  But  wherever  any  adverb  included  in  the  above  lists  be¬ 
comes  a  real  prefix,  there,  of  course,  we  have  to  do  with  polysynthesis  and 
no  longer  with  incorporation. 


RHETORICAL  FIGURES. 

To  conclude  the  syntactic  section  of  this  grammar,  a  chapter  on  figures 
.  is  subjoined,  to  some  of  which  allusion  has  been  made  previously.  Rhetorical 
figures  occur  in  all  languages  of  the  world,  though  one  and  the  same  figure 
may  largely  differ  as  to  frequency  in  the  one  or  the  other  tongue;  anaphora, 
ellipsis,  metaphor,  and  tautology  are  perhaps  the  most  frequent,  no  language 
being  deficient  in  them. 

Alliteration  should  be  given  a  separate  place  among  the  rhetoric  figures, 
because  it  is  a  phonologic  rather  that  a  syntactic  feature  of  language.  We 
know  it  best  through  its  frequent  use  in  the  poems  of  the  Germans  and 
Anglo-Saxons  dating  before  A.  D.  1100,  in  a  literary  period  when  rhyming 
was  yet  unknown  as  a  factor  in  rhythmic  poetry.  We  find  alliteration  in 
many  of  our  Klamath  song-lines,  but  whether  the  song-makers  used  it  there 
on  purpose  and  designedly  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets  or  not  I  am  unable 
to  say.  Syllabic  reduplication  must  have  prompted  its  use.  The  allitera¬ 
tion  is  consonantic  only,  whereas  the  Germanic  nations  made  use  also  of 
vowels  for  this  rhythmic  purpose.  A  few  examples  of  alliteration  are  as 
follows : 

g:  gutitgulash  g^-u  n^pka,  166;  27. 

k:  ktsalui  ki'alam  gd-u  k^-ish,  165;  14.  Cf.  13. 

1:  luash  ai  nu'sh  a  lu'lamnapka,  158;  57.  Cf.  157;  40. 
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Zandjp.-  palak !  ish  hu  lulpalpaliat !  154;  11. 

n:  nanuktua  nu  papi'sh  gi,  158;  53.  Cf.  165;  10,16. 

n  and  w:  wanam  w^ash  nu  wilamn&pka,  156  ;  30. 

w :  wiwiwa!  nish  shawalsh  wftnank!  153;  2. 

In  our  prose  texts  nothing  occurs  worth  noticing  that  could  be  called 
alliteration.  A  sort  of  rhyme  is  sometimes  produced  in  the  song-lines  by 
repeating  the  same  word  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  lines  following  each 
other.  Of  assonance  used  as  a  metrical  help  but  few  instances  can  be 
found. 

Anakoluthon  consists  in  a  change  of  syntactic  construction  within  the 
range  of  the  same  period.  Thus  we  sometimes  notice  a  change  of  subjects 
in  sentences  following  each  other,  where  no  intimation  of  such  a  ehange 
going  to  occur  is  given  by  pronouns  or  other  words. 

Pul  snawa'dshla  Pampiam  pa'ia  lupf  ;  tsui  wa'kala,  tsui  tata  m&ntsak 
mbusa'lan  gi;  tsui  ka'tsa  .  ...  at  first  Paul  married  Pampi's 
daughter ,  then  (she)  bore  a  child  (and  he)  lived  with  her  quite  a 
while ,  then  (he)  left  her  ....  77,  1.  2.  Cf.  78,  1. 

Anaphora ,  or  repetition  of  a  term  or  phrase,  even  of  a  sentence,  gen¬ 
erally  with  interposition  of  some  words,  is  more  frequently  met  with  in 
Klamath  than  any  other  rhetoric  figure.  Emphasis  is  the  main  cause  for 
anaphora,  and  short,  monosyllabic  pronouns  are  chiefly  figuring  in  these 
constructions.  The  repetition  of  personal  pronouns  has  been  previously 
alluded  to. 

a  ni  n4-asht  gi :  “h£gga  shla'k!”  tchi  ni  gi  then  I  said:  “ let  me  shoot 
now!”  so  I  said ,  22,  19. 

i  pi'l,  i  hissuaksh  p:l  sha'wanuapk  watch  you  only ,  you  the  husband  must 
transfer  horses ,  60,  15.  16. 

kafla  nu  gutfla  nu  I  am  crawling  into  the  ground,  154;  5.  Cf.  167  ;  36. 

tchui  ni  nu  hudipgli  I  then  ran  down  again ,  23,  15. 

tsui  ni  shli'n,  pat6  n  shli'n  then  I  shot  him,  I  wounded  him  on  the  cheek, 
30,  16. 

tunep  tala  i  skiiktanuapk  hunk  pil,  mu'yans  pi'la  l&kiash  five  dollars  you 
have  to  pay  to  him,  to  the  head-chief  only ,  60,  8. 
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Asyndeton ,  or  lack  of  connective  particle  between  two  nouns,  plirases, 
or  sentences  (co-ordinate  or  subordinate).  Since  the  language  possesses 
no  particle  corresponding  to  our  and ,  this  rhetorical  figure  is  rather  natural, 
unless  it  occurs  where  a  subordinate  sentence  has  to  be  connected  with  the 
principal  one.  And  is  often  replaced  by  tchish  also  and  by  tchui  hereupon 
and  its  compounds. 

ka's  we-u/alks  tselash  gi'tk,  shlapsh  gf  tk  the  ipo-plant  has  a  furcated 
stem  (and)  has  flowers ,  147,  8. 

lap  Modokfshash  shuenka,  ndan  shliuiya,  etc.,  they  killed  two  Modocs , 
they  wounded  three ,  ....  54,  13. 

t’shi'shap  p’ki’shap  k’leka  (her)  father  (and)  mother  died ,  54,  2. 

Ellipsis ,  or  the  dropping  of  words  and  short  phrases  from  a  sentence, 
is  frequently  met  with  in  the  conversational  style,  when  the  sentence  can 
be  easily  understood  or  its  meaning  guessed  at  without  their  presence. 
Thus,  the  ellipsis  of  the  verb  gi  to  he ,  to  say,  is  of  a  very  frequent  occur¬ 
rence,  as  in :  ki'llitk  na'-ulaks  lalakiam  the  laws  of  the  chiefs  are  rigorous, 
60,  4 ;  talaak  h4  ?  is  that  correct  f  tsui  nish  sa  (gi)  then  they  (said)  to  me. 

Metaphors  and  metonymies  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  language.  A 
metaphor  implies  a  resemblance  between  two  objects  by  assigning  to  one 
the  name,  attribute,  or  action  of  the  other,  while  through  metonymy  we 
call  one  object  by  the  name  of  another  that  possesses  an  acknowledged 
relation  to  it.  The  oratory  of  these  Indians  is  not  by  far  so  much  given  to 
flowery,  symbolic,  figurative  language  as  that  of  the  Eastern  Indians,  among 
whom  this  style  forms  such  a  paramount  feature.  There  are,  however, 
some  instances  in  our  Texts,  and  we  must  take  care  not  to  confound  them 
with  idiomatic  forms  of  speech. 

at  lalaki  hu'ntsak  i  nen  lola,  kelamtsank  si'tk  lu'dshna  now  ye  chiefs ,  ye 
are  believing  without  any  ground ,  ye  walk  along  as  with  closed  eyes , 
64,  10.  Cf  also  54,  18. 

p’laikfsham  palp&lish  shfl  k’hfulg^an  raising  the  white  flag  of  the  one  in 
heaven,  14,  2. 

Syllepsis  is  called  the  construing  of  words  according  to  the  meaning 
they  convey  and  not  by  the  strict  requirements  of  grammatic  rules.  It  is 
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a  const  r uctio  ad  sensum ,  of  which  a  phonetic  parallel  exists  exemplified  by 
me  under  “Assimilation,”  page  233.  It  might  also  be  called  syntactic 
attraction  wherever  no  omission  of  terms  has  taken  place  as  in  the  seventh 
example  below. 

ga-ulipkan  e-ushtat  gunigshtat  landing  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake, 
Mod.,  where  Aushtat  stands  for  £-ush. 
gempeli  uk  Kamusli  Alshisham  shu'luatnan  K’mukamtch  went  home 
dressed  in  AishisKs  garments,  Mod.  myth.  Here  shulotish  garments 
has  to  be  supplied  between  Aishisham  and  shu'luatnan. 
ka-i  i  watsam  tchi'kluapk  wanniki'sham  you  shall  not  ride  a  stranger’s 
horse,  58,  11 ;  where  wats  would  be  the  correct  form, 
katok  ni  ge-u  sagsa'wa  I  think  I  told  my  truth,  65,  7 ;  stands  for :  “  I 
told  the  truth  as  I  think  it  to  be.” 

Modoki'shash  shishukshe'mi  at  the  time  of  the  Modoc  war,  55,  19;  lit 
“at  the  time  of  the  Modocs  being  fought  by  the  Americans,”  the 
latter,  Boshtinam,  being  omitted  from  the  sentence, 
nutak  hunk  shlepapka  g^-utantkak  lulpatko  I  observed  with  my  own 
eyes.  Here  lulpatko  (“having  eyes”)  is  made  to  agree  with  nutak 
myself  whereas  the  correct  form  would  be  lulpatka  icith  eyes,  by 
eyes,  forming  agreement  with  g<i-utantka  ak. 
telak  gd-u  my  arrow ,  instead  of  telak  shiukish  ge-u  the  arrow  that  killed 
me,  138,  1. 

Tautology  repeats  a  word,  phrase,  or  idea  by  using  not  the  same  w  ords, 
as  is  done  by  anaphora,  but  synonymous  or  equivalent  terms  : 

la'  a  nat  wak  ka-a,  la'  nat  wak  galdsawia-a !  we  do  not  know  hoio  to  act , 
not  how  to  approach!  22,  2. 

tua  ni  wak  giug  shiukuapk!  why  should  I  have  killed  him t  64,  9;  why 
is  here  repeated  twice. 
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APPENDICES. 

The  chapters  following  do  not  form  a  structural  part  of  the  grammar 
proper,  and  therefore  they  were  relegated  to  the  end  of  this  section  as 
appendices.  They  include  many  points  needed  for  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Klamath,  but  could  not  be  conveniently  inserted  in  either 
the  lexical  or  grammatic  section  because  they  partake  equally  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  both.  Several  of  these  chapters  could  have  been  made  consider¬ 
ably  more  voluminous,  but,  as  there  must  be  str  limit  to  everything,  what 
is  given  below  was  thought  to  suffice  as  specimens  of  the  subject-matter 
treated.  The  subjects  are  treated  in  the  following  order  : 

Appendix  I :  Idioms. 

Apepndix  II :  Conversational  form  of  language. 

Appendix  III :  Dialectic  differences. 

Appendix  IV :  Syntactic  examples. 

Appendix  V :  Complex  synonymous  terms. 

Appendix  VI :  Roots  with  their  derivatives. 

I.  IDIOMS. 

Idioms  are  certain  modes  of  expression  having  something  striking, 
quaint,  pointed,  or  unusual  about  them,  although  they  are  founded  in  the 
structure  of  the  language  to  which  they  belong,  and  they  do  not  unfre- 
quently  appear  as  rhetorical  figures.  Idiomatic  expressions  may  be  con¬ 
tained  in  phrases  or  sentences  or  in  single  words ;  occasionally  the  idiomatic 
use  made  of  certain  terms  implies  another  meaning  than  the  common  one, 
and  their  peculiar  wording  often  renders  their  translation  into  other  lan¬ 
guages  difficult.  Agencies  most  active  in  producing  idiomatic  forms  of 
language  are  the  psychic  qualities  of  the  people,  social  customs,  historic 
occurrences,  climatic  associations,  witty  sayings,  and  similar  causes.  They 
impart  life  and  color  to  language,  and  no  investigator  of  popular  thought 
can  dispense  entirely  with  the  study  of  them.  Books  composed  in  our  lit¬ 
erary  languages  do  not  often  exhibit  them  conspicuously,  but  a  freer  display 
of  them  is  made  in  the  conversational  style,  in  curses,  oaths  and  other  assev- 
43 
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erations,  in  folklore,  in  the  comic  drama,  the  newspaper,  and  the  dialects,  in 
proverbs  and  proverbial  locutions.  Among  the  exclamations  and  interjec¬ 
tions  many  are  idiomatic,  and  several  archaic  terms  have  to  be  considered 
as  such  also. 

Among  idiomatic  expressions  there  are  some  special  classes,  and  one  of 
the  more  remarkable  is  that  of  the  cant  terms,  though  I  have  not  found  it  to 
be  much  developed  in  this  language.  In  the  southern  dialect  we  may  class 
here  the  use  of  wewalaksh  when  it  is  denoting  generically  the  females ,  and 
not  the  “old  women”  only.  In  Klamath  Lake  we  can  regard  as  cant  terms 
yaka  (for  ya/ka,  yeka),  shnikshokshuka,  tchiunle%a.and  Ka'katilsh,  a  term 
invented  for  deriding  white  men  who  are  wearing  beards. 

The  classifiers  used  with  the  numerals  above  the  number  ten  have  also 
to  be  considered  idiomatic,  although  such  are  occurring  in  several  other 
languages  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Verbification  of  certain  particles,  as  at 
ga'tak,  Intak,  ltiwak,  le  wak  ka-a,  nen,  etc.,  as  enumerated  in  Morphology, 
page  457  sq.,  also  belongs  to  the  idioms.  Women  use  the  same  terms  and 
phonetic  forms  as  men,  and  there  are  no  reverential  or  ceremonial  forms 
found  here  as  we  find  them  frequently  occurring  further  south  and  among 
the  tribes  of  the  Mississippi  plains.  The  use  of  certain  pronouns  in  order  to 
avoid  giving  the  proper  names  of  deceased  individuals  is  found  to  be  the 
custom  all  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  probably  elsewhere  too,  and  in  this  sense 
may  be  considered  idiomatic.  Klamaths  use  for  this  purpose  hu'k,  hu'nkt, 
hu'ksht  that  one ,  those  ones,  etc. 

The  manner  by  which  the  verb  to  he  has  to  be  expressed  in  Klamath, 
when  connected  with  a  locative  adjunct,  appears  to  us  idiomatic,  though  it 
is  found  in  many  other  Indian  languages,  and  is  much  less  artificial  than 
our  use  of  the  verb  to  he  in  this  connection.  Whenever  an  animate  or  inan¬ 
imate  subject  or  object  is  referred  to  as  being  somewhere,  either  indoor  or 
outdoor,  around,  below,  between,  or  above  somebody  or  something,  in  the 
water  or  on  the  ground,  the  verb  gi  to  he  is  not  employed,  but  the  adverbial 
idea  becomes  verbified  in  the  form  of  some  intransitive  verb,  so  that  below, 
e.  g.,  becomes  i-utfla  to  he  or  lie  beloiv ,  underneath.  The  mode  of  existence 
has  also  to  be  distinctly  qualified  in  that  verbified  term ;  it  has  to  be  stated 
whether  the  subject  or  object  was  standing,  sitting  or  lying*  staying,  living, 
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sleeping.  Usually  the  idea  of  staying  and  living  coincides  with  that  of 
sitting,  and  sleeping  with  that  of  lying  on  a  certain  spot.  Moreover, 
number  has  to  be  expressed  by  the  use  either  of  the  verbal  singular  or  of 
the  dual  or  plural,  and  exterior  or  form  is  indicated  by  the  form-prefixes 
so  frequently  discussed  in  the  Grammar.  What  term  has  to  be  used  in 
every  instance  can  be  found  out  best  by  consulting  the  second  part  of  the 
Dictionary. 

The  Texts  and  the  Dictionary  are  full  of  instances  showing  the  partic¬ 
ular  use  of  the  verbs  alluded  to,  and  the  following  examples  will  perhaps 
prove  sufficient  for  a  preliminary  guidance  of  the  reader : 

ka'lo  hatakt  tuya  a,  juniper-tree  was  there  below  (me),  30,  12. 
wartch  tkalamna  a  horse  was  or  stood  above,  on  a  hill,  30,  2. 
latchash  tupka  a  house  stands  on  the  same  level  (with  me), 
watch  saigatat  tchia,  tgutga  the  horse  is  on  the  prairie. 
watch  tchiktchikat  levuluta  horses  are  (harnessed)  before  the  carriage. 
ltoks  shuldtishtat  laliga  a  stain  is  on  the  dress. 
nalam  pu'ks  kailatat  fpka  our  camass  is,  lies  on  the  floor. 
watksam  mu'na  u'sha  ka/latat  the  wathsam-plant  is  or  grows  deep  in  the 
ground,  149,  19. 

tsuni'ka  kailatat  lusha  the  tsunika-bulb  is  (found)  above  the  ground, 
149,  18. 

watchag  t^bullat  i-utila  dogs  are  or  lie  under  the  table. 
kia/m  ambutat  wa  fish  are  or  live  in  the  water. 

nanuk  lal^ki  Mtchashtat  liu^uga  all  the  chiefs  are  ( sit  or  lie)  within  the 
lodge. 

w^wanuish  winota  liukiamnank  the  women  accompany  (the  conjurer’s) 
song  while  being  around  him,  71,  5. 

The  following  words  and  sentences  may  be  regarded  as  specimens  of 
idioms,  representing  both  dialects;  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  them  the 
Dictionary  should  be  consulted. 

Ambu  wigata  “near  water,”  when  used  for  island  (Kl.). 
at  kapakt  gi  tch&  !  all  be  quiet  now!  nu  kapakt  gi  I  am  quiet. 
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d\ya,  d.  e-al^a,  elliptic  for  sheshash  e'l^a  to  give  name ,  to  name ;  the  d. 
form  e-al%a  also  to  read ;  e'l^a  also  elliptic  for  slie'shatuisli  or  shd- 
sliash  el^a  to  set  a  price  or  value  upon;  keteha,  tuma  el%a  to  sell 
cheap ,  dear. 

ga'tak!  (Kl.)  kanktak !  (Mod.)  stop!  cease!  enough  of  this !  When  a 
story  is  finished,  the  Klamath  Lakes  say:  at  ga'tak;  the  Modocs: 
nen  ka  tanni  ak  just  so  far! 

gitkulsh  !  I  cannot  think  of  it  now!  (Mod.);  sko  “come  up  !”  (Kl.). 
hann !  wait ! 

hi  or  liienash,  when  used  for  brother,  sister ,  and  connected  only  with 
possessive  pronouns  in  the  locative  case.  From  hi  in  the  lodge,  at 
home;  cf.  -yena,  -hiena,  a  verbal  suffix  referring  to  an  act  per¬ 
formed  indoors,  within ,  in  the  lodge.  Mi  liienash,  mien  ash  your 
brother  or  sister;  ka'gi  gd-utant  hi  (or  hie'nash)  I  lost  my  brother , 
sister ;  gd-utant,  m’natant  liienash  shlda  nu  I  see  my  or  his  brother 1 
sister  ;  viz.,  “I  see  (those)  within  my,  his  lodge;”  p’natant  hienash 
from  her  brother.  The  locative  case  here  indicates  a  dwelling  or 
stay  within  the  lodge. 

hishuakshash,  snawedshasli  palla  to  seduce  a  married  man,  woman. 
hitak  i  tchem  !  (for  tchirni)  hold  on  now!  (Mod.), 
i,  tclie  tchunk !  yes,  so  it  is !  or  yes ,  so  he,  she  said. 
ya-uka  talaak  right  in  the  next  house ;  just  in  the  neighborhood. 
ka-a  mish  nu  ko-ishewatko  shlda  I  am  quite  glad  to  find  you. 
kailash  stani !  you  dirty  fellow! 

kd-asli,  ka'-ash  bad  thing ;  term  used  to  prevent  children  from  doing 
certain  things ;  cf.  kii-ashtamna. 

k’lekapkashtala  telshampka  (abbr.  k’le'kslitala,  k’le'ksh  telshampka)  to 
be  moribund;  lit.  “to  look  toward  a  deceased  one.” 
kd-idshi,  tidshi  steinash  of  wicked,  of  good  disposition,  mind. 
kd-i  gi-uapka  it  would  not  be  a  good  way. 
kd-i  tiimenftsh  noise ,  clatter ;  lit.  “disagreeable  hearing.” 
na-itala  telshnank  husho'tchna  to  ride  sideways  on  horseback. 
na'tu  in  fact ,  really,  it  is  so  (Mod.). 
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ndshdka  nish  n&gshtant  ma'shok  being  deaf  in  one  ear  I  cannot  hear  tvith 
it;  ear  is  omitted. 

pa'dshit  nu  m’nfk  ktana  I  Hept  very  little  last  night. 
pukewish  nush,  p.  shu'm  blockhead ,  lit.  “leather  head,”  “leather  mouth.” 
tidsh  h^mkanka,  lit.  “to  speak  favorably”:  to  conclude  peace ;  to  make  a 
satisfactory  arrangemen  t ;  to  speak  in  favor  of  order ,  justice ;  to  give  laws. 
tidsh,  k6-i  hushkanka  to  be  or  feel  happy ;  to  be  sorrowful. 
tumika  (for  tuini%&tko)  tak  1  un  you  will  be  a  man  in  woman's  clothes ; 

said  to  little  boys,  when  disobedient, 
tcha'  m’l  uk  it  is  a  bad  omen  for  you. 

tchui  kel^wi  then  I,  he,  she,  they  quit;  often  added  unnecessarily,  as  a 
standing  formula,  at  the  end  of  narratives, 
utawa  !  dead  broken !  exclamation  of  despair, 
wak  yanhua  !  wakfanua  !  I  will  be  dead  if  I  do  ! 

watchag  shlu'ki  na/sh  lfklash  pala-ash  the  dog  ate  up  the  whole  loaf;  lit. 
“the  flour  lying  there  in  one  heap.” 

II.  CONVERSATIONAL  FORM  OF  LANGUAGE. 

In  every  language  two  modes  of  speaking  are  easily  distinguished  from 
each  other.  One  of  these  is  the  style  of  conversation  used  in  everyday  in¬ 
tercourse  which,  by  its  free  unconventionality,  differs  from  the  more  elabo¬ 
rate  forms  heard  in  oratory  and  poetry  and  in  historic  or  other  narratives. 
While  the  latter  employs  rounded  up,  unabbreviated,  and  carefully  worded 
grammatic  forms  and  sentences,  and  has  a  more  extended  vocabulary  at  its 
disposal,  the  popular  or  conversational  mode  of  expression  shows  a  tendency 
toward  brevity,  truncation  of  words,  contractions  and  ellipses  of  sounds  and 
words,  indistinct  utterance  of  sounds  and  incomplete  phraseology.  When 
opportunity  is  offered  for  literary  development,  it  is  the  former  that  will 
develop  into  a  literary  language,  whereas  the  latter  may  degenerate  into  a 
jargon  full  of  slang  and  cant  terms,  or,  when  used  as  means  of  interna¬ 
tional  intercourse,  lose  its  grammatic  affixes,  as  we  see  it  done  in  the  trade 
jargons  spoken  in  several  parts  of  the  world. 

Of  the  differences  existing  between  the  two  styles  in  the  Klamath  lan¬ 
guage  only  a  few  examples  can  be  given  within  the  narrow  limits  allotted, 
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and  these  I  have  classified  under  the  headings  of  Phonology,  Morphology, 
and  Syntax. 

phonology. 

Of  unusual  sounds  occurring  only  in  the  conversational  style  of  lan¬ 
guage  I  have  met  three:  (1)  a  thick  l  pronounced  with  the  tongue-tip 
applied  to  the  middle  palate,  and  resembling  exactly  the  Polish  \  in  dfony ; 
I  heard  it  in  such  terms  as  tapfal  loon.  (2)  a  real  /-sound  was  heard  in 
kofka  to  bite  for  kdpka,  pa'f  daughter  for  pa'-ip ;  however,  I  consider  it  safer 
to  spell  these  terms :  kov’hka,  paVh,  for  v  is  known  to  be  a  sound  of  the 
language,  while  f  is  not.  (3)  the  palatalized  1  (or  ll)  I  have  met  in  one 
Modoc  word  only:  kaia  to  enter  a  lodge ,  which  is  related  to  gu’hli,  gulf  to 
enter ,  go  into.  Here  the  unusual  ‘1  sound,  so  common  in  the  languages  of 
the  Willamet  Valley  and  on  Columbia  River  (where  f  occurs  also)  prob¬ 
ably  originated  from  hi. 

Some  vowels  show  frequent  interchangeability  among  themselves;  e 
and  e  are  rather  frequently  replacing  i  and  I :  e,  e  for  1,  I  thou,  e'ki  for  ike 
thou  here;  ^ellitk  forcible  for  killitk;  ne'l  far  for  ni'l;  N<daks,  nom.  pr.  for 
Nilakshi ;  me  thine  for  mi.  In  popular  talk  we  also  meet  ^hua  to  be  full  for 
ewa;  awalues  island ,  74,  14,  for  awaluash  ;  kai'lu  juniper  for  ka'lu,  ka'lo ; 
kafki,  kayeke  it  is  not  for  ka'gi,  ke'gi ;  hiapat%oksh  stocking  for  yap&t%oksh; 
Mod.  hipat^oksh.  Preference  is  frequently  given  to  the  deep  vowels  o  and 
d  over  «,  whether  the  vowel  be  long  or  short,  as  in  makloks  people  for  mak- 
laks,  y^pontk  dug  for  yt±pantko,  87,  8,  ishk6peli  to  take  out  again  for  ishka- 
pCdi,  ktdpka  to  slap  for  ktupka,  ndtodsha  to  hurl  for  nuto'dsha,  ndsaskop’l  to 
wipe  off  again  for  ndsh&shkapeli,  stdka  to  stab ,  gig  for  stuka,  su^tchuopk  for 
shu^dshuapka,  flit,  of  shu^dsha  to  gamble ,  ta/pia  younger  for  tapia,  114,  2. 
In  distributive  reduplication,  short  o  and  u  occasionally  appear  instead  of 
short  a  in  the  second  or  reduplicated  syllable.  In  many  of  these  instances 
the  removal  of  the  accent  had  something  to  do  with  the  vocalic  interchange. 
To  use  pii'p,  pe'p  instead  of  p^-ip  daughter  is  considered  a  vulgarism,  and 
might  cause  confusion  with  pe'p  pine-marten ,  sable. 

Among  the  consonants ,  5,  ts,  are  more  frequently  heard  in  conversation 
than  sh  and  ts,  whether  initial,  medial,  or  final,  and  Dave  Hill’s  text-pieces 
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will  give  full  evidence  of  this.  The  simple  sounds  are  also  more  original 
than  the  assibilated  sh,  tch ,  and  belong  to  an  earlier  status  of  the  language. 
Both  sometimes  appear  in  the  same  word,  as  in  s^shash  name ,  su'ldshas  and 
shuldshas  soldier.  The  use  of  ts,  tch  instead  of  s,  sh  is  not  unfrequent, 
especially  in  Modoc,  but  is  considered  faulty ;  cf.  tsuina  for  shufna  to  sing , 
90,  12  ;  but  pawatch  tongue ,  in  Molale  apa-us,  is  regarded  as  more  correct 
than  pawash. 

Conversational  speech  likes  gemination  of  such  consonants  as  can  be 
doubled :  genalla  (k’n&lla),  ndanni,  sassaga,  tchimma-ash,  etc.,  and  also 
shows  tendency  toward  nasalizing  such  terminals  in  substantives  as  -t,  -tka, 
-tki  into  -nt,  -ntka,  -ntki,  -ntk.  Instead  of  -tka,  the  suffix  of  the  instru¬ 
mental  case,  we  often  hear  -tko,  -tku,  -tki,  -tk.  Tslipa  shoulder  is  a  vulgar¬ 
ism  for  tsnipal,  tchnipal. 


MORPHOLOGY. 

In  the  second  or  morphologic  part  of  grammar  the  difference  between 
conversational  and  oratorical  style  is  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  tendency 
of  saving  exertion  in  speaking.  Owing  to  hurried  speaking  and  the  retro¬ 
ceding  of  the  accent  consequent  upon  it,  numerous  contractions  and  apo¬ 
copes  occur,  not  of  one  sound  or  syllable  only,  but  even  of  two  syllables, 
so  that  certain  words  become  unrecognizable.  Aphaeresis  is  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence,  except  in  words  like  ’mutcha  old  man  for  kemiitcha,  this  from  kemu- 
tch&tko,  “grown  old.” 

Contractions  by  ellipsis,  ekthlipsis,  synizesis,  and  other  losses  from  the 
middle  of  the  word  are  not  more  frequent  than  in  the  oratorical  style,  and 
are  observed  in  sulpsoks  for  shulapshkish  forearm,  elbow ;  liilpatko  for  lulp- 
altko  provided  with  eyes ;  tatamnish  for  tatamnuish  traveler. 

Apocope  is  observed  in  the  ending  -a  replacing  the  longer  -atko :  pah4 
dried  for  pah&tko ;  sh^sha  named  for  sh^shatko,  189  ;  3  ;  cf.  page  408  ;  in  the 
loss  of  -tki  of  the  verbal  intentional  as  in  luela  giug  for  luelatki  or  lueltki 
giuga,  etc.;  cf.  page  417,  450;  in  the  loss  of  the  verbal  endings  -a  and  -na, 
as  in  atsik  for  atchfga  to  twist ,  sahamui  for  shahamuya,  nik’kang  n^p  to 
beckon  for  nik’kanka  n^p,  y^ka-u  for  yekewa  to  break,  smash,  t^alam  between 
for  t/alamna,  klamtchtam  for  kelamtchtamna  to  nictate.  Under  the  influence 
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of  words  following  in  immediate  succession  other  terminals  are  lost  in  laki 
for  lakiash  the  chief,  44,  2 ;  lalaki  for  lalakiash  chiefs ,  90,  1  ;  shftk,  sit  for 
shitko  alike,  tia'mant  hungry  for  tia'mantko,  pan  up  to  for  pani,  tugshtakni 
coming  from  the  opposite  side  for  tugshtaldkni,  inuatch,  obj.  case  of  nnini 
large ,  for  miinish,  kitchk  little  for  kitchkani ;  the  endings  -atch  and  -otch 
for  -otkish,  as  in  shumaluatch,  cf.  pages  325.  363.  In  its  abbreviated  form 
tupaksh,  the  word  tupakship  younger  sister  is  more  frequent  than  in  the  full 
form. 

The  pronouns  kat,  who,  kani?  ivhof  what  kind  off  are  frequently  abbre¬ 
viated  into  ka,  ga ;  so  are  also  the  adverbs  ka-d  greatly,  kank  so  much,  and 
the  abbreviation  ta  may  represent  either  tala  merely ,  hut,  or  tdla  then  in  wak 
tagiug  how  then f  why  then?  or  tata,  tat  where,  whereto:  ta  lish  gidmpka  i? 
inhere  did  you  go  to  f 


SYNTAX. 

In  rapid  conversation  two  or  three  words  often  coalesce  so  closely  to¬ 
gether  as  to  be  pronounced  as  one  only;  this  chiefly  occurs  with  enclitic 
and  other  short  words  when  united  to  words  which  preserve  the  accent. 
Thus  n^n  ak  becomes  nak,  ktupka  mat:  ktupkam,  ha  nen:  hann,  gd-ishtka 
gi  nutlet  us  depart:  kishtkak,  inuhuashkapk’  i,  139,  6  :  inuhuashkpak.  The 
enclitic  pronouns  appearing  in  pallansh  for  palla  nlsh,  ne-ulapkam’shni  for 
nd-ulapka  mish  ni,  tchlyash  ambu  for  tchfya  i  ish  ambu,  tchamluk  for  tcliii 
m&lash  uk,  and  other  sentences  like  these  implying  the  use  of  object  pro¬ 
nouns  have  been  mentioned  repeatedly;  cf.  pages  232.  240-242.  419.  430. 
and  “Pronouns”  The  verb  gi  in  its  different  functions  loses  its  vowel  and 
becomes  agglutinated  to  the  preceding  word:  nA-ashtg,  Mod.  n^-ashtg; 
lapik  for  ldpi  gi ;  ka-i  n’  gi'tkik  m’s  pfla  not  to  you  alone  I  tell  to  do  it,  61,  4, 
and  Note;  katak  to  tell  the  truth  for  katak  gi;  cf.  page  242.  The  frequent 
and  unnecessary  repetition  of  the  personal  pronouns  ni  or  nu,  i,  nat  or  na, 
etc.,  is  also  characteristic  for  the  conversational  form  of  language,  and  is 
found  in  the  conjurers’  songs  as  well. 

Apocope  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  compound  words,  and  since  I 
have  treated  of  these  in  the  syntactic  part,  and  also  under  the  heading  of 
incorporation,  a  short  mention  of  them  will  suffice  here.  It  is  the  qualify- 
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ing  word  that  loses  some  of  its  phonetic  elements,  not  the  qualified  one, 
and  at  times  the  loss  is  so  great  that  the  word  is  with  difficulty  recogniz¬ 
able.  L^al^amnfshti  lulfnash  ground-up  lily-seed  packed  away ,  74,  10,  be¬ 
comes  lxal^amdulfnash,  and  wawakslitat  tutu'ksh  ear-wax  turns  into  wawa- 
tutu'ksh.  Proper  names,  especially  of  persons,  are  usually  pronounced 
fast,  and  thus  their  first  or  qualifying  element  suffers  loss  by  attrition  : 

Gushu=Lulp  “Hog's  Eye ,"  for  Gu'shuam  Lulp. 

Lu'k=Pshi'sh  “Grizzly's  Nose,"  for  Lukam  Pshi'sli. 

Mak=Nush  “Light-brown  Head,"  for  Makmdkli  Nu'sh. 

Tataktak=Mpatu  Gi'tk  “Bed  Pimpled  Cheeks,"  for  Tataktaklish  Mpatu 
Gftko. 

Tch4k=Pshi/sh  “Sharp  Nose,"  for  Tchaktch&kli  Pshi'sh. 

TchuLPshi'sh  “Pierced  Nose,"  for  Shulftko  Pshi'sh. 

Omission  of  the  verb  from  a  sentence  occurs  very  frequently  in  Kla¬ 
math  conversation,  especially  in  such  connections  where  it  can  be  readily 
supplied  by  the  hearer.  Several  instances  of  this  have  been  exemplified 
under  “Idioms,”  and  under  “Particles  used  as  Verbs.”  This  feature  is  often 
met  with  in  sentences  beginning  with  wak,  uk,  uk  how,  and  u'tch,  an  exclam¬ 
atory  particle,  and  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  the  omission  of  the  verb 
gi  to  exist,  to  be,  to  become,  to  do  from  sentences  where  it  is  easily  supplied  by 
hearer.  Cf.  pages  477.  592.  614-616. 

k&tgash  at  ak  1  nish  ye  will  believe  that  I  told  the  truth  (Mod.) ;  the  verb 
lola  is  omitted  before  i. 

p6kish  wak  ku'tsag  !  how  good  is  the  gudgeon  to  eat!  178;  1  (Kl.). 

uk  gish  a  lish  !  do  as  you  like !  (Mod.). 

u'k  hai,  u'k  hak  ta  how  then,  in  which  manner  (shall  I  call  it ;  Mod.). 

uk  i  ma'ntch  tchkasli !  how  long  have  you  been  away !  (Mod.). 

u'ts  kam  i  nish  !  please  do  not  trouble  me!  (Mod.). 

III.  DIALECTIC  DIFFERENCES. 

Upon  the  pages  preceding  frequent  occasions  were  offered  to  refer  to 
the  discrepancies  existing  between  the  Klamath  Lake  and  the  Modoc  dia¬ 
lect,  but  this  topic  can  only  be  discussed  systematically  and  in  a  bulk  after 
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a  full  elucidation  of  the  grammatic  laws  upon  which  the  structure  of  the 
language  is  resting.  Only  then  a  full  comprehension  of  these  differences 
is  made  possible,  and  since  they  extend  over  the  lexicon  as  well  as  over  the 
three  parts  of  grammar  the  best  place  to  consider  them  is  the  appendix  part 
of  the  volume. 

On  the  whole  the  two  dialects  differ  but  slightly,  and  this  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  treat  them  both  in  the  same  work.  The  existing  differences  are 
much  more  of  a  lexical  than  of  a  grammatic  nature,  and  in  grammar  the 
morphologic  part  shows  more  differences  than  the  phonologic  portion.  The 
Indians,  having  the  auditory  sense  keenly  developed,  are  well  aware  of 
these  differences;  they  are  very  apt  to  find  fault  with  unusual  terms  or 
accentuation,  and  hence  visitors  are  told  by  the  people  on  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  that  the  Modocs  “do  not  speak  correctly”  (Mo'dokni  ka-i  talaak 
h^mkanka),  or  that  “their  talk  is  strange”  (w^nni  h^mkanka).  All  over 
the  world  we  find  people  that  think  their  own  dialect  to  be  the  only  good  one. 

Other  petty  linguistic  differences  exist  between  each  portion  or  settle¬ 
ment  of  both  divisions,  as,  for  instance,  between  the  Klamaths  on  the  Lake 
and  the  Klamaths  on  Sprague  River ;  they  chiefly  refer  to  the  mode  of  pro¬ 
nunciation.  The  Tchaka'nkni  or  “Inhabitants  of  the  Service  Berry  Tract,” 
near  Flounce  Rock,  north  of  Fort  Klamath,  intruders  from  the  Molale  tribe 
of  Oregon,  were  reputed  to  speak  the  Klamath  very  incorrectly. 

The  Texts  obtained  from  individuals  of  both  sections  clearly  show 
some  disparity  in  the  languages  of  the  two,  but  afford  no  distinct  clue  upon 
the  length  of  time  during  which  they  have  lived  separately.  Before  the 
Modoc  war  of  1872-1873  they  lived  at  a  distance  of  sixty  to  seventy  miles 
from  each  other;  they  met  every  year  at  the  Klamath  Marsh,  when  hunt¬ 
ing  and  collecting  pond-lily  seed,  and  besides  this  often  joined  their  forces 
to  undertake  raids  in  common  upon  surrounding  tribes ;  in  spite  of  the 
rivalry  existing  between  both  sections,  intermarriages  often  took  place. 
The  more  ancient  customs  and  myths  are  common  to  both,  nevertheless  the 
name  Mdatokni  or  “southerners,”  which  implies  segmentation  of  the  tribe ,  must 
date  from  an  early  epoch.  The  northern  dialect  is  more  archaic  or  original 
in  some  terms,  as  nads^eksh  nine ,  ne'g  absent ,  whereas  the  southern  shows 
earlier  forms  in  knamlash  bat-species ,  shianhish  rafter. 
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PHONOLOGIC  DIFFERENCES. 

In  regard  to  the  vocalism  of  the  two  .dialects,  the  Modoc  sometimes 
uses  the  diphthong  ai  where  Klamath  Lake  has  e,  e:  kokai  (and  k6ke) 
river,  creek ,  Klamath  L.  koke,  koka;  kailpoks  heat ,  hot,  Klamath  L.  ke'lpoks, 
k^lpoksh ;  shnailigsh  eyebrow ,  Klamath  L.  shn^kelish. 

Klamath  wa-,  wo-,  is  in  a  few  terms  replaced  in  Modoc  by  u- :  uk  for 
wak  how ;  ukash  for  wokash  pond-lily  seed. 

Of  more  importance  is  the  substitution  of  short  and  long  a  of  Klamath 
Lake  by  short  and  long  e,  also  by  a,  in  Modoc.  This  is  observed  almost 
exclusively  in  accented  syllables,  and  even  then  in  a  few  instances  only; 
these  vowels  always  stand  between  two  consonants.  This  singular  fact 
cannot  be  explained  by  a  supposed  insertion  of  i  after  the  a  of  Klamath 
Lake  because  the  e  resulting  from  a  contraction  of  ai  would  in  most  in¬ 
stances  remain  long,  which  is  not  the  case.  Examples : 

ga-ash,  Mod.  g^ash  thus ,  so. 

yana,  Mod.  yana  and  yena  downward,  downhill. 

na-asht,  na-ash,  Mod.  n^asht  thus,  so,  in  this  manner. 

nashki,  Mod.  nashki  to  butcher,  flay;  nashk6tkish,  etc. 

padshit,  Mod.  pa/dshit  in  the  morning. 

palak,  Mod  p^lak  fast,  quickly. 

shalakla,  Mod.  shdlakla  to  cut ,  slash  oneself. 

shatma,  Mod.  shatma  to  call  to  oneself. 

shnapdmpema,  Mod.  shneptimpema  to  fool  somebody. 

ulaplpa,  Mod.  uleplpa  to  flicker  about. 

weweshdltko,  Mod.  w^ewesheltko  having  offspring. 

But  there  are  also  instances  on  hand  where  the  reverse  takes  place, 
Modoc  showing  a  where  Klamath  Lake  has  e: 

m^tkla,  ma'tkla,  Mod.  matkla  to  carry  on  back,  shoulder. 
ne'g,  dimin.  n^kasr,  Mod.  naV,  n&kag’  that  absent  one. 

O'  O'  O'  O 

w^ktash,  Mod.  waktash  plait  of  females;  the  verb  being  w^kta  in  both 
dialects. 

The  term  for  brown  varies  in  both  dialects :  ka-uka-uli,  ka-uka'-uli,  ke- 
uk^-uli,  kevk^vli. 
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Dissimilation  in  the  iteratively  reduplicated  adjectives,  all  ending  in  li, 
as  described  on  page  234,  is  observed  much  less  in  the  southern  than  in  the 
northern  dialect. 

In  the  consonantic  sounds  of  the  Klamath  language  s-,  sh-,  si-,  shl-, 
when  initial,  are  oftener  replaced  by  ts-,  tch-,  tsl-,  tchl-  in  the  Modoc  than 
in  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect,  where  this  is  considered  as  a  corruption ; 
tchka  for  shka  it  Nows  hard  or  cold ,  tchM  for  shkel  marten ,  ts^ule  for  shkule 
lark,  tchldyamna  for  shleyamna  to  hold  something  soft  in  hand ,  tchpal  for 
spal  ocher.  Cf.  pages  296.  297. 

Modoc  redoubles  l  in  a  few  words  like  k^llak  being  without ,  k&lliu  fur- 
mantle ,  where  Klamath  Lake  has  keliak,  kalliu. 

In  a  very  limited  number  of  terms  Modoc  has  l  where  Klamath  Lake 
shows  n;  cf.  heshelidta  to  barter ,  Mod.  sheniuta;  kintchna  to  go  single  file , 
Mod.  kfldshna.  Cf.  shnuntatka  (below). 

Another  change,  already  referred  to  on  page  230,  is  the  substitution 
of  the  arrested  sound  -  for  the  lingual  k  in  Modoc  only,  which  disappears 
in  the  following  terms,  e.  g.:  ’<5ga  for  k6ga  to  bite;  ’u’hpa,  ’6pa  for  kopa  to 
think;  ’u^pash  for  kd^pash  thought;  ’u’hlf  for  ku’hlf  to  enter ,  creep  into;  ’6ke 
for  kdke  river ,  creek;  ’dlkoli  for  kdlkoli,  kulkuli  round,  globiform ;  ’o'sh  for 
ko'sh,  kush  pitch-pine.  When  k  is  a  final  sound,  or  stands  within  the  word, 
it  is  not  dropped ;  and  even  when  k  and  g  are  pronounced,  the  arrested 

sound  is  always  heard  after  them;  cf.  pages  216.  226 

MORPHOLOGIC  DIFFERENCES. 

A  few  slight  differences  between  the  two  dialects  occur  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  distributive  reduplication,  which  have  been  alluded  to  under 
that  heading. 

A  difference  in  the  prefix  is  noticed  in  the  verbs  kpulf  to  drive  into , 

kpu'l/a  to  expel ,  kputcha  to  oust,  drive  out ,  etc.,  where  Modoc  has  tpulf, 

tpul^a,  tputcha,  or  tpudsha.  All  these  forms  are  used  when  the  act  of  driv¬ 
ing  refers  to  a  few  (not  mang)  objects ;  cf.  page  436.  In  both  dialects  the 
prefix  u-  may  also  be  pronounced  vu-,  wu-,  q.  v. 

More  difference  is  observable  in  derivational  suffixation.  The  Modoc 
verbal  suffix  -i  is  in  some  instances  replaced  by  -a  in  the  northern  dialect* 
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shi'tchpalui  to  tattoo;  Kl.  shitchpalua ;  slmatawi  to  stretch  oneself;  Kl.  shu- 
atawa.  Other  Modoc  verbs  have  -a  as  well  as  -i:  tchlalala  and  tchlalali  to 
roast  upon  the  coals.  To  designate  an  act  almost  completed,  -huya,  -uya  is 
more  frequent  in  Modoc  than  -kshska,  -kska,  which  is  preferred  by  the 
Klamath  Lake  dialect.  For  inchoative  or  inceptive  verbs  -ega,  -iega  is 
preferred  by  Klamath  Lake,  -tampka  by  Modocs,  though  both  suffixes  oc¬ 
cur  extensively  in  either  dialect.  Cf.  List  of  Suffixes.  For  hishuaks  hus¬ 
band,  man ,  Modoc  has  in  the  subjective  case:  hishuakshash ;  for  snawedsh 
wife,  woman:  snawedshash,  and  from  these  terms  the  verbs  for  to  marry  are 
also  shaped  differently.  Transposition  of  sounds  takes  place  in  some  sub¬ 
stantives  ending  in  -ksh;  thus  Klamath  waltoks,  waltaksh  discourse ,  talk, 
speech ,  appears  in  Modoc  as  waltkash ;  others  are  enumerated  page  349. 

As  to  inflectional  suffixation,  the  most  important  discrepancy  exists  in 
the  formation  of  the  present  participle,  where  Modoc  has  -n  (-an)  and  Kla¬ 
math  Lake  the  compound  ending  -nk  (-ank) ;  a  fact  discussed  repeatedly  in 
the  previous  pages.  The  inflection  of  the  noun  is  effected  by  the  same 
case-suffixes  and  case-postpositions  in  both  dialects,  except  that  in  the  em¬ 
phatic  adessive  case  the  compound  -kshi  gfshi  of  Modoc  is  condensed  into 
-ksaksi,  -kshakshi,  -ksiksi  and  -ksu'ksi  in  Klamath  Lake. 

Of  the  impersonal  objective  verbs  many  differ  in  regard  to  their  struct¬ 
ure  in  both  dialects,  as  shown  pages  429.  430.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  Modoc  usually  prefers  to  place  the  person  in  the  subjective  case  when 
expressed  either  by  a  pronoun  or  a  noun. 

The  following  peculiarities  are  of  a  morphologic  as  well  as  of  a  syn¬ 
tactic  character,  and  therefore  may  be  appended  here : 

The  future  tense,  composed  with  the  particle  tak,  is  preferred  by  Modoc 
in  the  incident  and  in  many  principal  clauses  to  the  future  in  -uapka.  In 
the  Klamath  Lake  Texts  the  future  in  tak  occurs  nowhere  except  in  70,  2. 
The  particles  pen,  pan,  and  un  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  southern  than 
in  the  northern  dialect;  this  may  be  said  of  pen  especially  in  its  function 
of  connecting  the  small  numerals  with  the  decades. 

In  interrogative  and  other  sentences  the  particle  lish  is  largely  used  in 
Modoc,  and  placed  after  the  interrogative  or  initial  particle.  The  northern 
dialect  employs  that  particle  rather  sparingly. 
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LEXICAL  DIFFERENCES. 

The  number  of  Modoc  words  differing  in  radicals,  in  derivation,  or  in 
sound  from  their  equivalents  in  the  northern  dialect  is  considerable,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  a  short'  inspection  of  the  Dictionary.  I  have  therefore 
compiled  a  specimen  list  of  lexical  differences,  including  only  representative 
vocables  from  the  Dictionary  and  from  information  obtained  lately,  and 
placing  the  Modoc  term  with  letter  M.  after  the  Klamath  Lake  term.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few,  the  Modoc  terms  are  readily  understood  by  their 
congeners  on  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  but  some  are  not  in  actual  use  among 
them,  or,  if  they  ore,  they  have  adopted  a  signification  differing  materially 
or  slightly  from  theirs.  The  Modocs  have  adopted  more  terms  from  the 
Shasti  language  than  the  Klamath  Lake  Indians,  and  these  more  terms 
from  Chinook  jargon  than  the  Modocs.  Among  the  terms  of  relationship 
some  differ  in  the  formation  of  the  distributive  form  and  also  in  their  mean¬ 
ings.  Some  of  the  Modoc  terms  were  entirely  unknown  to  my  Klamath 
Lake  informants,  as  kalmomoks  glowworm,  kshfta  to  escape ,  and  its  causa¬ 
tive  shnekshita ;  lumkoka  to  take  a  steam  bath,  tfkesh  clay,  loam ,  tchatchakma 
haze  is  forming,  tchiptchima  to  drizzle  down  in  atoms. 

^pka  to  bring,  haul,  carry  to;  M.  itpa. 
hesha  to  send  away;  M.  shnfdsha. 

hushka,  lnishkanka  to  think,  reflect;  M.  k<5pa;  hiishkanksh  thought;  M. 
ko/pash,  ’u’hpash. 

hushtanka  to  go  and  meet  somebody ;  M.  shu-utanka. 
fsha,  flktcha,  p’nana  to  bury,  to  dispose  of  the  dead  by  interment  or  cre¬ 
mation  ;  M.  flktcha,  vumf ;  Kl.  use  vumf  only  for  caching  provi¬ 
sions,  etc. 

ka-ishna  to  close  an  opening,  doorflap,  door;  M.  shla-uki. 
kapka  little  pitch-pine  tree;  M.  kuga,  dim.  of  ko'sh  pine. 
katak  truly  and  to  tell  the  truth;  M.  kana,  katak,  katchan  truly,  surely; 

kana  tche'k  certainly. 
ke,  kl  thus,  so,  in  this  strain ;  M.  kfe,  ke. 
kladsh  dry,  rocky  land ,  table  land;  M.  kna't. 
k’leka  to  reach,  to  die;  31.  often  pronounces:  kftlaka,  kalaka. 
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latchash,  generic  term  for  lodge,  building ,  bouse;  M.  stina'sh. 

Kuna  to  produce  a  roaring ,  rushing  sound ,  as  a  landslide ;  unused  in  Kl. 
luela,  hushtcho^a  to  bill  more  than  one  object;  M.  luela,  heshxa'gi, 
shuenka. 

hikslaksh  ashes,  Kl.  and  M. ;  the  M.  lapkeksh  means  finest,  atomic  ashes. 

nads^ekish,  nads^eksh  nine ;  M.  skbkish. 

nanilash,  smallest  species  of  bat;  M.  knamlash. 

pa’hpash  earwax;  M.  wawa=tutu'ksh,  from  tuta  to  take  from. 

pala-ash  flour ,  bread;  M.  shapele. 

papkash  in  the  sense  of  poker ;  M.  kpa-u,  kp4. 

p’tishap  father ;  M.  t’shishap,  from  t’shin  to  grow. 

ptchikl^a  to  pat,  caress ;  M.  ptchakl%a. 

shanhish  rafter ;  M.  shianliish. 

shawalina'-ash  companion,  fellow,  friend;  M.  slntchlip. 
shewat%a  it  is  noon-time;  M.  ga-ulapka. 
skmtchna  to  crawl,  creep,  as  reptiles ;  M.  s^idsha. 
shlelaluash  eyelid;  M.  shlblaluish,  which  means  cream  in  Kl. 
shlu'ktchna  to  spit ,  spit  out;  M.  distinguishes  between  kpitchtclma  to 
spit  close  by,  and  shlu'ktchna  to  spit  into  distance. 
shnikiwa  to  throw,  hurl,  cast;  M.  shnikba. 
shnuntatka  to  interpret;  M.  shnultatka. 
spelbtaklutch  rake;  M.  wakatchotkish. 
shukikash  parents,  progenitors ;  M.  shokeka-ash. 
shuentch  baby-board ;  M.  stiwi^otkish. 
te’hlte’hli  flat,  depressed,  low;  deep;  M.  teltblhi. 
tupakship,  abbr.  tupaksh  younger  sister ;  M.  sister. 
tchatchgalam  bur,  pine-bur ;  M.  tchatchgalinks. 
vuyukiaks  armpit;  M.  yuka'kisk. 
vulan  to  watch  fish  over  ice-holes;  M.  ulawa. 
waklgish  and  p&klgish  table;  M.  paklgish  only. 

Walamskni  Rogue  River  Indian;  M.  Walamswash. 
walish,  wali'sh  rock-cliff;  M.  wali'dsh ;  also  generic  for  rim. 
waltoks,  waltaksh  talk,  speech ;  M.  waltkash. 
witchiak  rainbow ;  M.  shtchalapshtish. 
witchkinsh  dew ;  M.  tchitaksh. 
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IV.  SYNTACTIC  EXAMPLES. 

What  follows  is  a  selection  of  sentences  which  were  omitted  while  com¬ 
posing  the  previous  pages  of  the  Grammar  to  exemplify  grammatic  facts. 
What  is  dialectic  in  them  is  not  so  much  the  syntactic  structure  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  as  the  morphologic  and  lexical  character  of  the  terms  occurring  in 
them.  Sentences  worded  in  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect  are  not  marked  as 
such,  but  those  obtained  from  Modocs  are  designated  by  the  letter  M. 
When  two  sentences  are  combined  in  the  same  item,  and  have  the  English 
rendering  between  them,  the  former  is  of  the  Klamath  Lake,  the  latter  of 
the  Modoc  dialect.  This  does  not  signif}1-  that  any  of  the  Klamath  Lake 
sentences  is  unintelligible  to  the  Modocs,  or  conversely,  but  that  it  is  their 
more  natural  mode  of  utterance.  In  some  of  these  items  the  decisive  words 
are  arranged  alphabetically. 

Distribu ti ve  reduplication. 

tiimi  maklaks  a-atini  many  Indians  are  tall.  (M.) 
ge'gamtchi  shutka  sble'sh  gi  it  looks  like  these  things.  (M.) 
wa-utchaga  i-eipa  kalian  ti  the  dogs  scratch  in  the  ground;  cf.  ye'pa, 
tataksni,  ish  luloktclii  pe'lakak  shanksh=paki,sh  children ,  bring  me  each 
one  watermelon ,  quickly. 

edshash  nat  pupanua  n/inuk  we  all  drink  milk. 

tarn  l  katkoga  n^p  shashtash^okan  tkutka?  do  you  stand  with  your 
hands  in  pocket  because  you  feel  cold?  (M.) 

The  future  tense. 

In  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sentence  the  future  form  is  used  impera¬ 
tively. 

tam  i  nalash  tula  genuapka?  will  you  go  with  us? 
tarn  intch  (for  i  nish)  gen  sheniutupk’  i-amnash  ?  will  you  barter  beads 
with  me?  tarn  lisli  i  shiyutuapka  nush  yamnash! 
ka-i  kanf  hf  gatpanuapka  nobody  is  allowed  to  go  there.  (M.) 
shumalu'lasht  tchek  i  nush  heme^i-uapk  speak  only  after  I  have  written. 
hiYnk=shitk  hak  A-i  i  heme^i-uapk,  mamantchak  gitk,  ge-unf  hak  repeat 
it  exactly  the  same  way  (lit  “you  shall  speak  just  only  alike  to”) 
stopping  at  intervals ,  and  but  slowly. 
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tua  na  shute-uapka  at  ?  nad  un  nadsliashak  ta-uni  g&itak  what  shall 
we  do  now  t  we  will  go  to  town  together.  (M.) 
tarn  i  nisli  watch  vul^uapka  1  ivill  you  lend  me  your  horse  f 
tidshewan  mish  nu  un  vu'lktak  I  shall  lend  it  to  you  willingly.  (M.) 
hii  un  luldam  a-ati  kentak  at  keno'lasht  tchgu'mnuapka,  vushmush  un 
ksliun  keshktak  pash(t),  shtawan  un  wenktak  if  deep  snow  falls  in 
winter,  and  after  the  snowfall  frost  should  come,  the  cattle  will  he 
unable  to  eat  the  grass ,  and  will  starve  to  death.  (M  ) 
ha  ka-i  ktodshtak  shk6,  ka/gitok  un  kshun  viishmusham  if  it  does  not 
rain  in  spring,  there  will  he  no  grass  for  the  cattle.  (M.) 
le-utak  na  un  nalam  pshakam  hashuashtat  pa'dshit ;  telmtok  nat  un  to¬ 
day  we  will  play  in  our  uncle!  s  garden;  he  will  allow  it  to  us.  (M.) 
tcheks  i  shewantok  hunkesh  tala  you  have  to  pay  money  to  him.  (M.) 
pelak  mish  na/t  un  shl^-elkitak  we  will  soon  come  to  visit  you.  (M.) 

The  imperative  mode. 

emi  ish  shudntch,  or :  emi  ish  hand  that  haby  (on  the  cradle-board)  over 
to  me.  (M.) 

gen  a  tchel/ank  gepk’  i ;  or :  gin  4  tch^l%8  g^pke  !  come  (close  to  me) 
and  sit  down  right  here. 

pa'n  hame%’  i ;  ke-uni  hak  heme%’  i  say  this  once  more;  say  it  slowly. 
nanka  ish  shiii'ngsdiakish  i'ktchi  bring  me  some  watermelons. 
k4-i  mi  petdke  skutash  do  not  tear  your  blanket;  ka-i  mi  spakag’  i 
shkiitash. 

shatua  hel  gi  i'sh  do  the  thing  with  me;  tclnme  ish  tula  shiloatcha  i. 
nush  wika  sha-ulantchi  go  a  short  distance  with  me.  (M.) 
k’nuks  ish  hun  sken’  i  (or:  ska-an  i'  tak)  buy  a  rope  for  me;  tiintish 
ish  ska'-an  f. 

kitchkani !  i  shlaukipele  boy!  shut  that  door.  (M.) 
shle'pkipaP  i'sh  ge-u  t^nish  kapo  bring  me  my  new  coat. 
tidsh  shualaliampk’  i  take  good  care  of  it. 
gin  a  tchal^’  (or  tchel^’  i)  sit  right  here. 

tcheldyan  hun  i  mantcliakash  shapele  give  some  bread  to  this  old  man.  (M.) 

^44 
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The  present  participle. 

i  kiliwash  itnan  pukewishtat  you  are  sewing  the  woodpecker- scalp  upon 
the  buckskin  dress.  (M.) 

Utiltalsh  ya-uks  shewanan  heslmampeli  Utiltalsh  effects  cures  by  giving 
medicine.  (M.) 

yena  nu  gdn  gena ;  guli'sht  nush  ’mutchaga  s^uipkan  ktanan  liloka  I 
went  down  stairs ;  when  I  came  in ,  the  old  man  was  sleeping  in  bed 
and  snoring.  (M.) 

ma'ntch  nu  tchutenan  ke'kish  heshuampeli  I  treated  him  a  long  time  and 
cured  him.  (M.) 

The  past  participle. 

(a) .  Used  in  an  active  signification. 

kayudsli  hishuakga  liut  liemkankatk  gi  this  little  boy  cannot  speak  yet. 
tunepnish  lalualsh  lyarnna  nu  I  had  five  pins;  tunepni  ge-u  lalualatko 
(abbr.  from  lalualaltko). 

kayak  toks  nu  hunk  shlcatko  gi  I  could  not  see  him. 
nalarn  laki  tidsh  shishukatki  (for  shishukatko  gi),  tidsh  shayuaksli  our 
chief  is  a  good  fighter  and  intelligent. 

(b) .  With  a  passive  or  intransitive  signification, 
nish  ge-u  nanuk  gukuatko  my  neck  is  all  swollen.  (M.) 
liilp  hahantakuatko  gi  his  eyes  were  wide  open.  (M.) 
ipkapkash  anku  shu'dsha  at  ye  are  burning  piled-up  wood.  (M  ) 
fmnaks  mu  kikanuala(-tko)  beads  with  a  wide  perforation.  (M.) 
tchok(iyaltko  shA-ika  (gi)  the  field  is  covered  with  gravel. 

kek  a  kshu'n  fpka  atf  uyegatk  this  haystack  is  very  high. 
tarn  lish  mbiishan  katags  gi-uapka?  will  it  be  cold  to  morrow  f  iVna 
pshin  ka-a  katags  ge-uga  ampu  tchfpkatko  wen  last  night  it  was  very 
cold ,  so  that  the  water  froze  in  the  pail;  lit.  “the  pailed  water.”  (M.) 

The  verbals. 

(a).  The  infinitive : 

ne-ulakta  sha,  kokia'kisl)  u'nk  ne-ul^a  miiash  shlewftki  they  decided 
that  the  conjurers  should  order  the  wind  to  blow  from  the  south.  (M.) 
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kuyumashtat  hu  tidsli  get  utchin  in  muddy  water  net- fishing  is  profit¬ 
able.  (M.) 

kia  m  tchuka  shatma  they  call  the  fish  to  swim  up-stream ,  1 35,  4.  Cf. 
also  107,  2.  113,  1. 

(b) .  The  verbal  indefinite : 

uk  ha  pena  gishalsh  in  this  manner  he  treated  (me);  lit.  “that  is  how  his 
handling  was.7’  (M.) 

Yamakni  turn  yuhu  lueldlish  ki  the  northern  Indians  (habitually)  killed 
many  buffaloes.  (M.) 

t&nkak  na-entk  sunditka  pa-ulash  gd-u  I  ate  (of  it)  last  week. 
wak  lish  hu  shle'sh  kl?  how  does  this  look  f  (M.) 
ke'shga  nu.  shld-ish  hunkelam  I  could  not  see  him  or  her.  (M.) 
shuhank=shitko  slile'sh  kish  shana-uli  he  wants  to  look  alike.  (M.) 
tua  i  shanahuli  shiyutashf  for  what  will  you  barter  this  f  (M.) 

(c) .  The  verbal  causative : 

ko-ishdwa  mish  nu  shld-uga  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

tata  gen  shle-uga  ku%paktak  i  nush  when  you  see  this ,  remember  me.  (M.) 

( d ) .  The  verbal  conditional: 

titatnak  hamd%7  1 ;  ka-itoks  ni  hu'shkanka  pap’lak  mish  hem^isht  tell 
me  only  one  word  at  a  time;  I  do  not  remember  (them)  when  you 
speak  fast. 

ka-iu  ktdtchasht  ktchalhui  sappash  before  the  rain  the  sun  shines.  (M.) 

(e) .  The  verbal  intentional : 

nu  bun  tpewa  pelpdltki,  lewitchta  ta'dsh  pdlpelsh  I  ordered  him  to  work , 
but  he  refuses  to  ivork.  (M.) 
gentki  ma'lsh  nu  gf  I  order  you  to  go.  (M.) 

hunktiash  we-ula'kash  nute'tki  giuga  i-a'sh  mpampatkanka  the  willows 
were  sputtering  in  the  fire  to  burn  up  these,  women.  (M.  myth.) 

The  intransitive  verb. 

dwa  vu'nsh  e-ushtat  the  canoe  floats  upon  the  lake.  (M.) 
wash  a  natch  geluipk7  huya  the  coyotes  are  coming  near  us;  wash  nalsh 
wigatan  holuipka. 
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udshAksh  huhfyi  the  sucker  fish  skips  out  of  the  ivater.  (M.) 
ha  yaki  Anko  i-uti'la,  shle'mp’le !  if  the  seed-basket  is  under  the  tree ,  take 
it  home!  (M.) 

lapi  Anku  yAmpka  two  sticks  lie  on  the  ground  (M.) 

lmpka  sha  waitash  (or  waitash  nanuk)  they  sit  around  the  whole  day. 

ka-i  lmt  pitchka  ldloks  the  fire  is  not  out. 

tam  lish  tchiwa  shtina'shtat  (or  stina'sh)?  hu  tclnwa ;  was  he  in  the 
house  f  Yes ,  he  was.  (M.) 

nAnuktua  kaila  yutila  wa  all  that  grows  under  ground  (bulbs,  etc.). 

The  interrogative  sentence. 

(a) .  Introduced  by  the  particle  tam. 

tam  kani  gitA  gatpa  ?  has  anybody  been  here?  (M.) 
tam  i  shl^a  gd-u  p’tisha?  i' !  have  you  seen  my  father?  yes!  tarn  i  gd-u 
t’slnsha  shlda  ?  i' ! 

tAm  l  shlda  p’gi'sha  m’na?  ka-i!  have  you  seen  his  mother?  no!  tAm  i 
shlea  hu'nkelam  p’gi'sha  ?  ka-i ! 
tam  lish  hu  slnla?  is  he,  she  sick ?  (M.) 

tam  lish  i-i  tchiii  tumgna?  i-i,  nu  tumSna !  do  you  hear  me?  yes,  I  hear 
■you!  (M.) 

( b ) .  Introduced  by  the  pronoun  tuA. 
tuA  haitch  hu't  gi  f  ichat  is  that?  tua  hu? 

tuA  haitch  wAk  gi  f  wak  lish  i  gi?  what  is  the  matter ?  what  does  it 
mean  ? 

tua  lish  i  lnl'shkank ?  what  are  you  studying  about?  or:  what  do  you 
think  of  this? 

tua  i  pt'lpela?  sheshatuish  ^ai  nft  ki ;  what  is  your  business?  I  am  a 
trader.  (M.) 

(c) .  Introduced  by  the  particles  wak,  wak  lish,  wak  giuga. 

wak  lish  i  giuga  ka-i  ge-u  lbloksgish  epka?  kA-i  lish  shle-uka  why  did 
you  not  bring  my  rifle  ?  because  I  did  not  find  it.  (M.) 
wAk  lish  i  giuga  ka-i  nish  wAl^a?  why  don't  you  answer  me? 
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wak  e  n’sh  gi'ug  kd-i  wal^a?  why  don't  you  reply  to  me?  wak  lish  i  nen 
kd-i  wal%a  ? 

(< d ).  Introduced  by  various  pronouns  and  particles, 
watch  lia  hu  gi  ?  is  that  a  horse  ?  (M.) 

tank  i  m^hiash  shndkua  koketat  ?  how  many  trout  did  you  catch  in  the 
river?  lap  mdhiash  !  two  trout!  (M.) 
tanni  latchash  malam  kailatat !  how  many  lodges  are  on  your  land? 
tdnni  mi  t’shfsham  watch  gi  ?  how  many  horses  has  your  father?  (M.) 
tata  i  patkeldla  ?  what  time  did  you  rise  from  sleep  ?  tush  lush  1  patkal  ? 
tata  ma'ntch  haltch  huk  hlshuaksh  mdsha?  how  long  was  this  man  sick? 

The  cases  of  the  substantive. 

(a) .  The  objective  case. 

i  hushnakpdpka  n^p  you  are  holding  your  hands  together  upon  some¬ 
thing.  (M.) 

luepalsh  shtina/sh  poweteka  the  lightning -stroke  shattered  the  house.  (M.) 
shmukatan7  nu  g£t  nu  shuldtish  I  am  wetting  that  garment;  nu'toks  hun 
shpdga  shuldtish. 

gek  mushmush  ldp’ni  td-unep  shdsha  this  cow  is  worth  twenty  dollars. 
p^t’atko  pshi'sh  one  whose  nose-perforation  is  disrupted.  (M.) 
hashuash  nu  hdshua  I  am  planting  maize.  (M.) 
hu  stani  yaina-aga  kima'tch  the  ant-hill  teems  with  ants.  (M.) 
wdtchkina  nush  k6ka  spdluish  a  raccoon  bit  me  in  the  index-finger. 
klash  hun  mi  t%d-una  shewan7  i  give  this  hide  to  your  elder  brother.  (M.) 

( b ) .  The  possessive  and  partitive  case. 

maklaksam  slimutka  na  (for  ndlam)  shtina/sh  the  house  is  full  of  our 
people.  (M.) 

letumnoti  tumi  pan  they  have  a  carousal ,  or  feast;  lit.  “many  of  them 
eat  in  a  noise.77 

(c) .  The  locative  case. 

kilfwash  ankutat  skd-ukua  the  red-headed  woodpecker  picks  holes  in  the 
tree.  (M.) 
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pa'lpgli  hu  tchu'shak  y  41k  a  mat  he  works  in  lad  weather  all  the  time;  hu 
ko-itchanta  nkfllan  ninaklkish. 

g^-u  t’shfshap  ampu  kaflatat  kititclma  my  father  has  sjpilt  the  water  on 
the  ground.  (M.) 

shewdni  ish  tdla  ge-u  kia/mat !  pay  me  for  my  fish!  (M.) 
n&nuk  mi  vushmush  saiga  tat  p4wa  all  your  cattle  graze  on  the  prairie.  (M.) 
hu  Tft^ash  sha’hmdka  shtina'shtat  he  called  Titak  out  of  the  house.  (M.) 
tgliiks  i-ukukag  shtinashtat  the  basket  is  inside  the  lodge.  (M.) 
pa'dshit  kldlha  tinoluleshtat  there  was  a  hailstorm  at  sundown  to-day. 
nu  ney^na  tchuy^shtat  I  am  lining  a  hat.  (M.) 

(d).  The  instrumental  case. 

tumi  a  gek  14’htash  gen  iPhdlesh,  k&-itoks  na-entka  illoldshtka  tumi  wa' 
tank  there  were  many  grasshoppers  this  year ,  but  not  many  last  year. 
puishtka  hushutantko  (gi)  he  wears  a  fringed  belt,  (M.) 

The  adjective. 

Lit  pglaiwasham  shnulash  wikayanta  ka4dnian  tcha'dshui  pinakpkd- 
gishtat  kiigatat  (gi)  there  the  nest  of  the  golden  eagle  (lay)  upon  a 
low  pine-tree ,  only  that  high ,  and  dwarfed.  (M.) 
vunipa  i  ship  4ti=kaila=gi-ishash  nadsh^nash  mdklakshash  shewan  i  you 
sold  four  sheep  to  a  foreigner;  lit.  “to  one  in  distant-land  living.” 
kdyam  mumuatch  nakshtanish  sliep4t%a  lid  he  tore  to  pieces  one  of  a 
jackass-rabbit's  ears.  (M.  myth.) 

w^wanuish  maklaksamkshkni  kikashkdnka  wdkalak  i-uk6ga  women  of 
the  tribe  are  walking  inside  of  the  inclosure. 
nu  unk  shiitka  gitak  hu'nksh  I  would  act  as  he  did.  (M.) 

The  adverb. 

pi  unk  shnoka  i  yukiak  he  caught  a  mocking-bird  on  the  ground;  hu  kai 
hi  yukiak  shnuka. 

wak  ka  tan  nish  ke  k’leka  something  is  probably  the  matter  with  me.  (M.) 
le  nu  pan,  bu'nua  I  do  not  eat ,  drink. 

snaw^dshash  lupftkni  gatpa,  niitoks  yamatkni  the  woman  comes  from  the 
east ,  I  come  from  the  north.  (M.) 
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genu  hunashak  nu  shla'papka  I  am  looking  at  it  unintentionally .  (M.) 
tidsli  sha  hishuatch/ash  shualaliampka  they  watch  the  man  closely.  (M.) 
turn  tchatchui  &rnpu  i  biinua  you  drank  too  much  water.  (M.) 
tank  nu  na'sh  illdlash  vunshtat  s^us^iyamnish  gi,  tanktchikni  g£-u 
kewa  wa'k  last  year  I  was  able  to  row  the  canoe ,  (but)  since  then  I 
broke  my  arm.  (M.) 

Temporal  locutions,  mainly  of  an  adverbial  nature. 

tma  illdlash  tank  nu  hun  shleia  I  saw  him  a  year  ago. 
tma  ok  ilhola  pa-ulash  g^-u  I  ate  (of  it)  last  year. 
nalam  a  slri'p  turn  m'l  a  gein  illu'lsh  our  sheep  have  much  wool  this  year. 
lapni  tchek  illo'lan  shekelui  shdllualsli  after  two  years  the  war  came  to 
an  end.  (M.) 

ta’htash  gentka  pata  tumi  wa,  tanktoks  kaitua  there  were  many  grass¬ 
hoppers  this  summer,  but  not  any  last  year . 
pata  ma'ntch  waita,  luldam  toks  p^pelak  waita  in  summer  the  days  are 
long ,  in  winter  they  are  short;  lit.  “the  days  pass  rapidly.” 
gentka  luldam  k&-i  gi-u&pka  wtish  this  winter  there  will  be  no  ice.  (M.) 
tank  na'sh  shappesh  koke  wetko  gi7  last  month  the  river  was  frozen.  (M.) 
ma'ntchtoks  at  padshit  waitash  the  days  are  long  now.  (M.) 
una  ha  shtfpa  waita  it  was  cloudy  all  day  yesterday.  (M.) 
mshta  wash  y^a  the  prairie  wolves  have  howled  all  night;  pii'dshit  pshi'n 
ye-a  wash. 


The  conjunction. 

(a).  The  particle  ak,  aka,  ka  expresses  probability  and  potentiality. 

ku-i  ak  mish  ne'pkia  you  may  feel  uncomfortable.  (M.) 
hunk  ak  taksh  un  (for  hu'n)  nu  shlt^at  I  can  see  him;  nu  aka  hun  shlea. 
nu  kai  ak  hu'nkish  hu'nkptchi  a  (gi)  I  would  act,  do,  or  be  like  him.  (M.) 
shl^at  ak  taksh  un  nu  (un  for :  hu'n)  I  can  see  that. 
tam  i  kokant  ko'shtat  %  ka-i  aka  nu  kokant  can  you  climb  the  pine-tree  f 
I  cannot. 
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ka-i  ak  nush  g6-u  t’shishap  wewaltant  probably  my  father  will  not  allow 
it  to  me.  (M.) 

ka-i  aka  keldka,  or :  ka-i  nu  161a  hu'nkesh  k’16ksht  I  do  not  believe  he  is 
dead.  (M.) 

ka-i  aka  hu'  ukau^o'sh  ktchalhui  padshit  at  I  do  not  think  that  the  moon 
shines  now,  12,  132;  lit.  “to-day.”  (M.) 
turn  hak  tcha  1  hush^akta !  you  ask  probably  too  much  for  it!  turn  hai  i 
nen  61%a ! 

(b) .  The  particle  ha,  a. 

ndnuk  a  n’  unk  ho'shkanka  I  recollect  all  (these)  things ;  hu'nktaks  nu 
hushkanka  n6nuk. 

kek  nis%6ga  ka-i  a  misli  tidshdwa  this  little  girl  does  not  like  you. 
ko-e  a  udud6mtchna  ambutat  frogs  live  in  the  water ;  k6-e  kai  amputat  wl 
ka-i  i  pen  ha  humdsht  gi-uapka  you  will  never  do  it  again.  (M.) 

(c) .  The  particle  hai  (haitch,  %ai). 

ke  hai  litchlitchli  maklaks  that  man  is  certainly  robust  (M.) 

tann’  a  haitch  weweash  gitk  laid?  how  many  children  has  the  chief ? 

tanni  lish  lakiam  wewdash  ? 
k6ni  haitch  hut  gi  ?  who  is  he,  she  ?  kdni  hti  ? 
gdash  %a i  mish  nu  k6pa  tchu'shak  thus  I  always  think  of  you.  (M.) 
tuii  haitch  i  shanahuli  huntka  ?  what  do  you  want  for  it? 

(d) .  The  particle  nen. 

tua  i  nen  hdmkank?  what  do  you  talk  about?  wdk  lish  i  hdmkank? 

ka-i  nu  nen  ki  I  refuse  to  do  so.  (M.) 

wak  lish  na  (for:  nen  a)  gi?  what  is  the  matter?  wak  lish? 

(e) .  The  particje  toks  (taksh,  tak). 

laki  toksli  tu  s^ti'lpka  shiloka  the  chief  lies  sick  in  bed.  (M.) 
hunkelam  unak  ko-idshi,  pd-ip  toks  tidshi  his  son  is  ugly,  but  his  daugh¬ 
ter  is  pretty.  (M.) 

ko-idshitoks  kek  yafna  this  mountain  is  quite  rough  or  steep.  (M.) 
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Y.  COMPLEX  SYNONYMOUS  TERMS. 

The  great  facility  possessed  by  certain  languages  of  forming  complex 
or  polysynthetic  words  by  an  exuberant  power  of  derivational  affixation  is 
also  productive  of  certain  complex  synonymous  terms,  which  the  analytic 
languages  of  modern  Europe  habitually  express  by  separate  words,  mainly 
of  an  attributive  character,  or  transcribe  by  separate  sentences.  Some  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  American  aborigines  are  rich  in  terms  of  this  sort,  and  we 
are  often  wondering  why  the  punctilious  and  seemingly  unimportant  dis¬ 
tinctions  embodied  in  them  are  expressed  by  a  single  word  formed  with  this 
purpose.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  stress  is  laid  upon  using  spe¬ 
cific  terms  for  certain  things  and  acts  which  white  people  do  not  even  notice 
as  being  distinct  from  other  things  or  acts  of  a  similar  nature ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  objects  which  are  totally  different  among  themselves  are  called 
by  the  same  term  in  certain  languages  on  account  of  some  resemblance 
observed  upon  them.  Thus,  green  and  yellow ,  green  and  blue ,  are  expressed 
by  the  same  term  in  many  languages.  The  Cherokee  expresses  butterfly 
and  elephant  by  the  same  term,  kamama,  both  being  provided  with  a  pro¬ 
boscis  shaped  alike.  In  Creek  rabbit  and  sheep  are  both  called  tchufi,  in 
Chicasa  tchukfi,  on  account  of  their  woolly  covering,  and  the  horse  is  to 
the  Creeks  the  great  deer:  ftchu=‘lako,  abbr.  tchu‘14ko. 

Sometimes  the  reason  for  expressing  the  same  act  or  condition  by  dif¬ 
ferent  verbs  does  not  lie  in  the  act  itself,  but  in  the  difference  of  the  verbal 
subject  or  object,  its  shape,  quality,  or  number ;  of  this  we  have  conspicu¬ 
ous  examples  in  this  language  in  the  chapter  on  verbal  “Inflection  for 
number,”  pages  433-441,  to  which  may  be  added  the  instances,  pages  460. 
461,  referring  to  the  verb  to  give,  and  what  is  said  about  prefixes  in  general. 
The  English-Klamath  part  of  the  Dictionary  mentions  six  terms  for  gray , 
eight  for  to  seize,  twelve  for  to  sever ,  fourteen  for  to  wash ,  about  as  many  for 
to  walk ,  wear,  weep,  while  the  terms  expressing  the  different  modes  of  going, 
running,  standing,  lying,  sitting,  looking,  rolling,  placing,  and  lifting  consider¬ 
ably  exceed  the  above  in  number.  The  list  of  the  adjectives  expressing  color 
does  not  reach  that  of  a  Herero  tribe  in  Southern  Africa,  which  possesses 
twenty-six  terms  for  such  cattle  alone  as  is  spotted  in  different  ways,* 


*  Cf.  H.  Magnus,  d.  Farbeusinu  bei  d.  Naturvblkern,  pages  9.  10.  19-21  (Jena,  1880). 
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but  is  extensive  enough  to  equal  that  of  English,  if  we  deduct  from  this  the 
large  number  of  artificial  terms  derived  from  manufactured  objects.  Wounds 
are  called  differently  according  to  the  weapon  or  instrument  which  inflicts 
them;  scars ,  when  flesh  is  removed,  are  shuktashkuish ;  without  removal  of 
flesh,  shaktkaluish.  *  When  a  strong  wfind  shakes  a  tree,  the  bending  down¬ 
ward  of  the  tree  is  wawiwi,  but  its  moving  up  to  the  former  position  is  wa- 
wilakpSli,  the  continual  rocking  wawdkanka.  To  roll  an  object  in  the  mouth 
is  kpiamna  when  it  protrudes  from  it,  but  wdien  wholly  inclosed  in  the 
mouth,  shikpualkana. 

Many  more  examples  of  this  sort  might  be  mentioned  to  show  the  keen 
sense  of  perception  and  graphic  expressiveness  traceable  in  the  language. 
Utilitarians  will  regard  this  mental  tendency  as  productive  of  cumbersome, 
unnecessary  toil,  while  the  philosophical  linguist  sees  in  it  a  sign  of  fresh 
and  poetical  ingenuity,  which  is  manifesting  itself  everywhere  in  genuine 
conceptions  of  the  untutored  children  of  nature. 

Below  I  present  some  instances  of  verbs  and  nouns,  the  definitions  of 
which  are  ideas  not  simple,  but  of  considerable  complexity,  and  in  w  hick 
the  great  power  of  forming  synonj^ms  is  traceable  into  the  more  minute 
details.  Several  of  these  terms  wrere  taken  from  the  collection  of  Modoc 
vocables  recently  acquired  by  me. 

The  act  of  carrying  a  babe  is  expressed  in  many  different  ways,  which 
chiefly  differ  among  themselves  by  the  circumstance  whether  the  carrying 
is  done  upon  the  sku^ntch  or  cradle-board  or  without  it.  The  verb  ^ma  “to 
hand  over  to  somebody  a  baby  tied  upon  the  cradle-board”  forms  several 
derivatives:  dmtchna  “to  go  and  carry,  to  bring  it  somewhere  upon  the 
board”  (also  upon  the  arm),  for  which  kshdna  may  be  used  as  well;  em- 
tchipka  “to  carry  it  toward  somebody,”  emtakla  (or  e'mtkal)  and  ^mkiana 
“to  carry  on  the  back  a  babe  tied  to  the  board.”  “To  carry  on  the  back” 
any  other  object  except  a  babe  is  tutkal,  “to  carry  home  on  one’s  back” 
tutchampSli.  Shmamka  “to  nurse  or  take  care  of  a  baby”  is  probably 
derived  from  ^ma  also.  “To  carry  a  babe,  when  just  born,  on  the  back” 
and  not  tied  to  the  board,  is  spukutakla  and  shlukutakla;  stintakla  (or 
sti'nt^al)  when  not  on  the  board  and  not  necessarily  upon  the  back.  Ha- 


Cf.  also  u’hlopataua  anil  updtia  in  the  Dictionary. 
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shupat’lamna  is  “to  tie  it  around  the  back  in  a  piece  of  cloth,”  hashpudkia 
“to  carry  it  while  placing  the  arms  or  one  arm  under  its  legs,”  hashkaga 
“to  carry  it  on  the  breast.” 

Folding  is  expressed  generically  by  spdgal^a,  “to  fold,  double  up;” 
the  nouns  pakalaksh  and  spagalaksh  signify  “fold,  crease,”  and  the  former 
term  figures  in  numeral  adjectives  like  fourfold,  sixfold.*  These  words 
are  all  derivatives  from  paka,  mbaka  “to  break.”  “To  fold”  in  such  a 
manner  as  blankets  or  other  sheets  are  folded  in  a  warehouse  is  skupal%a ; 
“to  fold”  as  folds  appear  in  the  dress  as  worn,  shkashkapshtchal^a ;  skutash 
shkashkapshtchal^atko  “the  blanket  shows  folds  when  enveloping  the  body.” 

To  grasp ,  when  used  in  the  general  sense  of  “taking,  seizing,”  is  slmuka, 
shmikua,  “taking  to  oneself”  shnukpa;  “to  grasp  a  small  object,”  so  that 
the  fingers  of  the  seizing  hand  touch  the  thumb  on  the  other  side,  shatash- 
t&nka ;  when  the  object  is  larger,  so  that  the  “fingers  do  not  meet  on  the 
side  opposite,”  shatasht^apka  (-apka  expressing  distance) ;  w'hen  the  object 
is  “grasped  so  that  the  fingers  of  one  or  both  hands  keep  moving  along  its 
circumference,”  shatashkakiamna. 

To  stick  up  on  one's  head  is  an  act  expressed  by  a  large  variety  of  terms. 
Sha-iila  is  “to  stick  up  something  upon  the  top  of  the  head”  that  will  ex¬ 
tend  upon  it  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput,  hence  shawalsh  crest  of  birds 
and  other  related  significations,  q.  v.  “To  take  off  that  object  from  the 
head-top”  is  sha-ul61a;  “to  place  erect  upon,  to  make  stand  one  object  on 
one’s  head,”  is  sh&tuala,  upon  “another  person’s  head”  hashdtuala ;  hence 
sh&tualtko  lash  “one  feather  standing  up  vertically  on  one’s  head,”  hasha- 
tualtko  lash  “on  another  person’s  head.”  When  many  objects  are  “made 
to  stand  up  straight  on  one’s  head  in  a  bunch,”  this  is  shfldshuala;  “feathers 
set  up”  in  that  manner:  shiltchawaltko  or  sildshualtko  lasli.  Shakwal  is 
“to  place  a  bunch  of  feathers  on  the  top  of  one’s  head,”  shakwaltko  lash  “a 
bunch  of  feathers  stuck  up  there;”  shakfyi  is  “to  have  it”  or  “wear  it  upon 
the  back  of  the  head  or  the  shoulders;”  shakf%itko  lash  “one  who  wears  it” 
there.  “A  crest  of  hair  going  over  the  top  of  the  head”  is  hfshkwaltko  lak. 
Tuta,  d.  tutata,  tut’ta,  signifies  “to  stick  obliquely  one  long  object  upon 
somebody,”  either  on  his  head  or  body;  hence  the  reflective  form  sluiteta 


*  Cf.  sbantckaktfintko  in  Dictionary  anil  on  page  531  of  Grammar. 
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“to  stick  up  on  one  side  of  one’s  head  or  body;”  p’laiwasham  (lash)  sliut’- 
tantko  “wearing  an  eagle’s  feather  stuck  up  obliquely.”  But  when  many 
feathers  or  long  objects  “are  stuck  up  obliquely  on  oneself,”  this  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  hashkatchka :  lasli  hashkatclit&ntko  nu'sh  “many  feathers  fast¬ 
ened  on  one’s  head.”  Shutewaltko  “fixed  or  fastened  upon  the  head”  may 
refer  to  objects  of  various  form,  not  to  long  articles  only.  But  when 
“I  fasten  a  feather  upon  my  forehead,”  this  is  nu  shatelfka  lash;  upon 
“another’s  forehead,”  hashtelfka ;  hashtelikdtko  lash  may  refer  to  more 
than  one  feather  also,  and  describe  it  as  “standing  erect”  or  as  “leaning 
back  across  the  top  of  the  head.” 

Noise  and  to  make  noise  is  a  fruitful  field  for  word-formation  in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  and  onomatopoeia  often  plays  a  large  part  in  it.  The  large  num¬ 
ber  of  expressions  compels  us  to  separate  the  noises  made  by  man  and 
animals  from  those  made  by  the  elementary  forces  of  nature.  Among  the 
former,  liti'ma  is  generic  for  all  the  roaring,  crying,  whooping,  and  chirping 
produced  by  animals ;  also  for  the  shouts  and  cries  uttered  by  man  to  call 
other  people’s  attention.  To  shout  at  festivals,  dances,  is  yeika,  “to  howl, 
cry,  or  sing  in  chorus ;”  hence  probably  yafikgla  “  to  perform  a  puberty- 
dance.”  Yd-uya  or  yauyawa  refers  more  particularly  to  a  noise  made 
with  a  rattle,*  and  noise  in  general  is  ko-i  tumgnash  “disagreeable  to  hear.” 
“To  behave  in  a  boisterous,  loud  manner,”  is  lulula,  wdltka,  and  tchilu- 
yfya.  “To  crack  with  the  teeth”  is  pukpuka.  Other  noises  ascribed  to 
human  beings  are  expressed  by  the  verbs  uka  and  tchflga ;  the  noisy  re¬ 
joicings  heard  of  children  when  they  see  their  parents  coming  is  slntiaika. 
Ya-a,  yea  is  “to  scream”  or  “howl  aloud,”  and  wawd-a  “to  whine.”  The 
noises  made  by  the  elemental  powers  are  just  as  multiform  in  their  lexical 
rendering  as  they  are  with  us.  “To  explode”  is  mbawa;  “to  cause  an 
explosion  by  a  stroke  of  the  hand,”  shndmbua.  The  noise  made  by  the 
surf  or  by  waterfalls  is  tfwish,  from  tfwi  “to  rush  with  force;”  the  roaring 
of  a  landslide  or  falling  rocks  liuna,  of  other  elementary  noises  shtchaya- 
slila,  of  the  wind  ye'wa,  the  cracking  of  plants,  rotten  wood,  etc.,  walta,  the 
rustling,  crackling  of  hay,  straw,  dry  bulrushes,  etc.,  kushkusha.  “To 
beat  a  drum”  is  udint^na;  “to  ring,”  when  said  of  a  little  bell,  liiii/a,  v. 

*  To  rattle  when  said  of  the  rattlesnake  is  sliuatcMltckna,  its  rattle:  shlu-iinugsh. 
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intr.,  hence  the  clapper  of  the  bell  is  named  liu-i%atko  “making  noise tintan 
lilui^a  “little  bells  are  tinkling”  “The  sizzling  of  hot  water”  is  tchiya-a, 
tchia-a,  a  derivative  of  ya-a,  and  the  sputtering  out  of  steam  inclosed  in 
burning  wood  is  mpampat’ta,  the  cracking  of  the  wood  mpdtchitchka.  La- 
ulawa  is  said  of  the  clattering  noise  made  by  dry  substances,  as  bones, 
striking  against  each  other. 

VI.  ROOTS  WITH  THEIR  DERIVATIVES. 

There  is  no  better  means  of  showing  the  mode  of  word-derivation  in  a 
language  than  to  unite  and  class  all  the  derivatives  of  one  root  systematic¬ 
ally  under  the  heading  of  that  root.  The  functions  and  frequency  of  each 
derivational  means  employed,  as  affixation,  reduplication,  vocalic  change, 
or  the  compounding  of  words  then  appear  at  once  and  illustrate  each  other 
mutually.  Some  roots  of  the  Klamath  language  have  given  origin  to  fam¬ 
ilies  of  derivatives  of  wonderful  extent,  and  the  stems  or  bases  formed  by 
them  have  branched  off  into  different  directions  again,  so  that  the  progeny 
or  offspring  has  expanded  into  a  startling  multiplicity.  The  association  of 
ideas  and  the  branching  out  of  one  idea  from  another  often  bear  a  peculiar 
stamp  which  will  surprise  those  not  accustomed  to  Indian  thought.  Many 
of  the  verbal  radices  quoted  below  gave  origin  to  transitive  as  well  as  in¬ 
transitive  verbs ;  some  show  a  predilection  for  prefixation,  others  for  suffix- 
ation.  Vocalic  changes  are  not  infrequent  in  the  radix,  and  many  of  them 
can  be  explained  by  a  weakening  of  the  vowel  through  a  lengthening  of  the 
word  and  the  shifting  of  the  accent  consequent  upon  it. 

The  items  given  below  do  not  aim  at  any  degree  of  completeness,  but 
are  intended  only  to  serve  as  specimens  of  derivation.  They  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  method  which  has  to  be  followed  whenever  a  complete 
“root-dictionary”  of  this  upland  tongue  should  be  attempted,  a  task  which 
can  be  undertaken  only  at  a  future  time,  when  a  much  larger  stock  of 
vocables  and  texts  has  been  gathered  among  the  individuals  speaking  both 
dialects. 

Ena  to  bring ,  to  carry ,  originally  referred  to  a  plurality  of  objects  only, 
but  its  use  has  extended  over  a  wider  range,  so  that  the  verb  may  pass  for 
being  the  generic  term  for  to  carry.  The  number  of  prefixes  which  con- 
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nect  themselves  with  dna  is  remarkably  large,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  list 
following :  dna  to  take  away  from,  abstract ,  with  ama  and  other  derivatives ; 
kena  it  is  snowing,  lit.  “it  is  carrying  (snow)  obliquely,  or  from  the  sides”; 
kshena  to  carry  something  long  in  the  arm  or  arms ,  as  a  baby,  a  load  of 
wood,  straw,  grass,  etc.,  whence  kshun  hay ;  liina  to  carry  a  round  object,  or 
to  travel  upon  something  round,  as  the  wheels  of  a  wagon,  car,  etc.;  hence 
glena,  kl^na  (1)  to  carry  fire  by  means  of  a  stick  burning  at  the  end  and 
swung  in  a  circle;  (2)  to  hop,  viz.,  “to  swing  one’s  body  in  a  circular  way”  (a 
derivative  of  this  being  klukalgi);  shMna  to  move  something  in  a  circle,  or  in 
a  round  orbit,  as  is  done  with  the  small  rubbing  stone  or  lipaklish  (Mod.), 
shilaklkish  or  pe'ksh  (Kl.),  upon  the  mealing  stone  or  lem&tch;  cf.  le'ntko. 
The  verb  shim  to  shoot  appears  to  be  originally  the  same  word  as  shl^na, 
though  now  differentiated  from  it  in  signification ;  it  may  have  referred  at 
first  to  the  curved  or  round  path  in  the  air  described  by  the  arrow  when 
impelled  by  the  relaxation  of  the  bowstring.  Ne'na  to  carry  something  thin 
and  to  move  something  flat,  as  the  wings ;  pana  to  dive,  plunge;  piena  to  scrape 
sideways  really  means  “to  carry  or  bring  upon  the  ground  toward  oneself.” 
There  is  another  verb  shlena  differing  from  the  one  above  as  to  the  origin 
of  its  prefix,  and  signifying  to  take  along  garments,  mantles,  etc.,  or  some¬ 
thing  soft  or  pliant.  Stena  is  to  carry  in  a  bucket,  pail,  or  other  portable 
vase  of  this  sort.  Shudntch  baby-board,  in  Modoc  baby,  is  lit.  “what  is  car¬ 
ried  on  oneself,”  and  presupposes  a  verb  shuena,  which  is  not  recorded. 
Blit  there  is  a  verb  wen  a  to  wear  out,  to  use  up,  as  garments,  the  original 
function  of  it  being  apparently  “to  wear,  to  carry  upon  oneself.”  A  verb 
tchena  to  go,  walk,  serves  in  Modoc  to  express  a  plurality  of  subjects  walk¬ 
ing  or  going ;  cf.  Grammar,  page  439. 

£na  also  forms  derivatives  with  some  suffixes ;  ema  to  carry  to  some¬ 
body,  e'mpSli,  for  dnapSli,  to  convey  back  or  home,  and  e'ni  spirit-land ,  place 
where  spirits  are  being  carried  or  wafted  ;  cf.  the  Latin :  manes,  from  manure 
to  be  moved.  Ema  to  bring,  hand  over ,  said  of  infants,  contains  the  same 
radix  e-  with  the  suffix  -ma  of  motion  upon  the  ground,  and  forms  a  large 
number  of  derivatives  by  means  of  compound  suffixes. 

Ewa  to  be  full  of,  to  be  filled  up  by,  refers  especially  to  water,  liquids, 
and  such  substances  as  sand,  seeds,  food,  etc.,  and  forms  a  family  of  words 
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very  instructive  in  regard  to  its  prefix-elements.  In  its  signification  and 
derivatives  it  closely  approaches  fiwa,  but  must  be  distinguished  from  it,  as 
fwa  refers  more  specially  to  something  being  inside.  Ewa  forms  d-ush, 
a'-ush  lake ,  sheet  of  water ,  with  its  diminutive  ewaga  little  lake ,  and  a  large 
number  of  verbs,  some  of  which  assume  transitive  functions,  as  ewa  does 
itself  when  it  signifies  to  empty  upon.  As  an  impersonal  verb  it  means  to  be 
satiated  with;  hence  d-una  to  fill  oneself  with  food ,  ewisi  to  digest ,  e-unola  to 
defecate.  From  ewa  descends  quite  a  family  of  terms  distinct  by  their  pre¬ 
fixes,  as  the  verbs  ydwa,  kshewa,  lewa,  ndwa,  pdwa,  stdwa,  sliudwa,  tchewa. 
Ydwa  to  burrow  really  means  the  filling  of  the  den  with  winter  provisions 
by  the  rodents  which  excavate  the  dens,  yd-ush,  the  prefix  i-,  y-  pointing 
to  a  multitude  of  long  objects.  Kshdwa  to  put  upon  or  place  inside  refers  to 
one  long  or  animate  object  only;  cf.  Dictionary,  page  147.  Of  ldwa,  which 
differs  somewhat  from  liwa,  q.  v.,  the  original  signification  is  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  a  circle ,  or  to  be  within  something  round;  then  to  form  a  cluster ,  to 
be  or  exist  together  in  the  shape  of  bunches,  clusters,  grapes,  the  prefix  1- 
being  indicative  of  round  shape.  Thus  ld-usham,  d.  leld-usham  flower  de¬ 
scribes  “what  is  in  a  cluster;”  pushpushli  liwayaks  is  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Ndwa  to  form  a  sheet  is  said  of  large  water-sheets,  prairies,  and  level  lands; 
hence  nd-ush  tilled  ground ,  nd-utko  field ,  nd-upka  to  run  into  a  lake,  said  of 
rivers ;  kndwa  to  let  the  fish-line  float  on  the  water  over  day  or  night,  the 
oblique  direction  of  the  pole  or  line  being  indicated  by  the  prefix  k-.  Knd- 
udshi  is  the  object  causing  the  line  to  float ;  this  being  made  of  light  bark, 
the  term  finally  came  to  mean  bark.  Pdwa  to  be  in  the  water  refers  to  ani¬ 
mate  beings,  and  passes  into  the  signification  of  bathing  or  swimming  and 
washing  oneself  in  cold  water,  pewash  bathing  place;  stdwa  is  to  mix  a  sub¬ 
stance  with  a  liquid ,  and  may  be  used  in  reference  to  kneading  dough. 
Shudwa  is  a  medial  verb  coming  nearest  in  signification  to  kndwa  to  fish 
with  the  line ,  to  angle ;  its  derivatives  being  shud-ush,  shud-udsha,  shud-utka. 
Tchdwa  means  to  float ,  as  aquatic  birds ;  when  said  of  men  it  refers  to  a 
plurality  of  them,  and  belongs  to  gewra  to  go  into  the  water ;  cf.  page  43D. 
Tchiwa  to  form  a  body  of  water  is  identical  in  meaning  with  ewa  (1)  and  (2) 
in  Dictionary,  and  forms  tchi'wish  standing  water ,  pool ,  or  spring ,  tchiwi^i 
to  put  a  liquid  into  a  vase  so  as  not  to  fill  it,  and  tcln'pka  to  be  full  of  or  to 
contain  water  or  some  other  liquid,  it  being  a  contraction  of  tchiwipka. 
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Idsha,  itsa  to  carry ,  transport ,  to  make  go,  to  remove,  appears  as  a  verb 
assuming  various  prefixes,  but  also  figures  as  a  suffix  or  rather  as  a  part  of 
suffix  in  others.  Originally  it  referred,  and  still  does  so  in  many  instances, 
to  a  plurality  of  long-shaped  objects,  especially  people,  and  ktchl'dsha  to 
crawl,  creep  along  the  ground ,  stands  for  kshidsha,  and  in  fact  represents  the 
singular  form  of  the  verb.  Edsha  means  to  suck,  extract  by  sucking,  but 
refers  to  blood,  water,  and  milk  (e'dshash)  only,  while  hantchna  has  reference 
to  other  objects.  Thus  idsha  forms  transitive  as  well  as  intransitive  verbs, 
one  verb  being  often  used  in  both  senses.  Thus  pitcha  is  to  become  extinct 
(fire),  but  its  medial  form  spitclia  is  used  for  to  extinguish ,  put  out,  to  drag 
behind  or  to  pull  after  oneself,  besides  the  intransitive  to  go  out.  Kidsha  is 
to  crawl,  creep ,  and  to  swim  under  the  water's  surface ,  to  dive ,  originally  “to 
make  go  sideways hence  kidshash  fin  and  kudsha  dorsal  back  fin  and  gud¬ 
geon.  More  distantly  derived  from  kidsha  are  kfntchna  to  walk ,  march ,  move 
in  a  file,  skintchna  to  crawl ,  creep ,  for  which  Modoc  has  s^idsha,  and  ki-insh, 
kl'nsh  wasp.  Medsha  to  migrate,  to  travel  refers  especially  to  the  prairie,  lit 
“to  remove  in  a  curvilinear  direction,”  hence  the  medial  form  shemashla  to 
migrate  with  one's  family,  and  the  derivative  kima'dsh  ant ,  lit.  “the  one  mov¬ 
ing  obliquely.”  Another  derivative,  shm'dsha,  also  pronounced  tchni'dsha, 
means  “to  go  forward  in  a  straiglitout  direction.”  The  original  function  of 
idsha  to  carry ,  transport  has  become  reflective  in  the  verb  medsha,  but  re¬ 
appears  in  midsho  spoon,  “what  serves  for  carrying  (to  the  mouth).” 

Ika  to  take  out,  remove  from,  is  another  prolific  derivative  of  the  radix 
i-,  and  like  idsha,  lla,  ita  has  formed  a  good  number  of  derivatives  by  pre- 
fixation.  Thus  we  have  d-ika,  ei^a  to  put  the  head  out ,  ktchika  to  crawl  off, 
viz.  “to  take  oneself  out  obliquely,”  nik’ka,  nika  to  put  the  arm  or  arms  out, 
spii'ka  to  lie  spread  out  on  the  ground,  spika  to  draiv,  pull  out,  spikanasli 
needle,  spuka  to  put  the  feet  out  and  to  lie  down,  sliuka  to  drive  out  of,  if  this 
is  not  the  medial  form  of  hiika  to  run  at;  finally  tchika  to  leak.  The  verbs 
and  nouns  formed  by  suffixation  from  ika  are  all  arranged  in  alphabetic 
order  in  the  Dictionary;  they  are  ikaga,  ikayula,  ikaks,  ikampgli  and  ikna, 
yikashla,  ikla  and  lklash,  ikta,  iktclia,  ikuga  and  iku&kpgli  with  kshekuga 

Karo,  kaku  bone  is  a  term  which  reappears  with  a  nasalized  initial  in 
ngak,  nkak  top  of  the  head,  skull  top,  which  joined  to  gi  to  produce,  to  make, 
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to  do  forms  the  verb  nka'kgi,  n%akgi  to  give  birth.  In  searching  after  the 
origin  of  this  term,  the  fact  suggests  itself  that  in  delivery  the  top  of  the 
infant’s  head,  usually  appears  first ;  but  we  may  attach  to  it  perhaps  a 
widely  different  interpretation:  to  produce  bones ,  kak’  gi,  in  view  of  the  be¬ 
lief  current  among  several  tribes  that  life  really  resides  in  the  bones,  and 
not  in  the  flesh,  nerves,  or  blood ;  or  that  man  has  two  souls,  one  of  which 
remains  after  death  in  his  body.  In  the  Tonkawe  language  of  Texas  to 
be  born  is  mkaman  yekdwa  “to  become  bones.”*  In  fact,  after  decease  the 
skeleton  frame  of  a  person  outlasts  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  should 
the  soul  remain  in  it  this  is  reason  enough  to  explain  the  universal  dread 
about  the  revenge  of  the  one  buried.  This  is  one  of  the  great  causes  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  reluctance  of  many  Indians  to  refer  to  anything  recalling 
the  memory  of  the  deceased.  Kako  is  formed  by  reduplication  of  the  radix 
ka,  ko,  ku  which  we  find  in  many  verbs  of  biting :  k6ka  to  bite ,  ko-uyua 
(plur.  of  obj.),  ko-ftchatchta,  kokanka,  shkdks,  shukoka,  kuatchala  (Diction¬ 
ary,  pages  514.  515),  and  a  few  others  not  in  the  Dictionary,  as  kowakii'- 
kala  to  eat  holes  into ,  to  gnaw  to  pieces ,  to  spoil  by  gnawing ;  kuakikakiamna 
to  go  around  an  object  while  eating  of  it.  The  radix  is  not  reduplicated  in 
kata  to  gnaw,  ka/dsho  chin,  kuatcha  to  bite  off  small  pieces,  kuatchaka  to  bite 
into ,  kua'ka  to  bite  or  tear  off  from ,  kwu'ldsha  to  erode ,  kwu'shka  to  bite  off, 
kupka  to  bite  or  eat  repeatedly ,  kd-ish  rattlesnake.  The  jaw  is  our  organ  for 
biting,  and  is  called  k&ko  just  like  the  bone. 

Lama  to  be  dizzy ,  giddy,  drunk ,  bewildered,  and  to  curse  contains  a  radix 
lam-,  the  primitive  signification  of  which  is  that  of  turning  in  a  circle,  re¬ 
volving,  reeling.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  derivatives :  lgmatch 
(for  lamd'tkish)  the  Indian  mealing  stone  or  Mexican  metate  (Aztec:  metlatl), 
upon  which  the  shilaklgish  or  rubbing-stone,  flat  below,  is  moved  in  circular 
lines  for  grinding  seeds  and  grains.  The  term  for  thunder ,  leme-ish,  shows 
that  this  phenomenon  of  nature  was  likened  to  the  circular  motion  of  roll¬ 
ing  rocks  or  something  heavy,  for  l’mena,  lem^na  it  thunders  is  from  lamina. 
Lemewflxa  means  to  be  moved  off  by  circular  motion,  as  logs  in  a  river.  Lem- 
ldma,  the  iterative  reduplication  of  lama,  is  to  be  dizzy,  to  reel,  lamlemsh, 
with  vocalic  dissimilation,  dizziness,  giddiness,  but  lam  spirituous  liquor  is 

*  Cf.  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  I,  237  sq.  and  II,  68  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1888.  1889). 
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derived  from  rum  through  the  Chinook  jargon.  Shlamia  is  to  feel  bewildered , 
deeply  aggrieved  by  the  loss  of  a  relative  or  friend ;  hence  also  to  mourn  some¬ 
body’s  death.  Cf.  leme'sham  and  lem^walieksh  in  the  Dictionary. 

Nuta  to  burn ,  to  blaze  up ,  v.  intr.  and  impers.,  can  turn  into  a  transitive 
verb  to  destroy  by  fire.  Its  numerous  derivatives  are  remarkable  by  the 
vocalic  changes  which  the  radix  nu-  is  undergoing  in  them.  The  vowel  u- 
is  preserved  in  the  noun  nut  and  its  diminutive  nutak,  the  small  seed  of  the 
gly cerium -grass,  which  explodes  when  heated ;  also  in  nuyua  and  nutkolua 
to  shine  from  a  distance.  The  causative  form  of  the  latter  verb  is  shn&tkolua- 
Nuka  or  noka  to  roast ,  cook ,  and  to  become  ripe ,  forms  nukola  to  shrink  by 
heat ,  shnu'/a  to  parch,  ndkla  to  roast  or  boil  on  the  hot  coals ;  n%uta  and 
n/iitagia  (for  nokuta  etc.),  to  burn  at  the  bottom  of  a  cooking  vessel ;  by  a 
vocalic  change  we  get  shnikanua  to  allow  time  for  ripening  and  its  iterative 
slmikanuanka,  which  is  also  applied  to  fishing,  not  to  fruits  or  seeds  only. 
Other  derivatives  of  shnu'^a  are  shnitchfya  to  fry  and  shnitchkua,  v.  trans., 
to  broil,  to  fry,  to  dry  such  substances  as  meat,  etc.  The  medial  form  of 
nuta:  shnuta,  is  transitive  only:  to  burn,  to  build  a  fire,  and  to  parch,  and 
from  it  are  derived  shnuya,  abbr.  shnui,  v.  intr.,  to  burn,  to  shine ;  also  when 
noun:  polar  light;  shnuitampka  to  keep  burning,  shnuish  a  peculiar  smoke  or 
fog  appearing  at  times  in  the  northwest  and  ascribed  by  the  natives  to  deities; 
shnutchoka  to  burn  or  singe  to  death,  a  verb  compounded  of  the  two  stems 
nu-  and  tchdk-  in  tchoka  to  die;  shnuikia  to  build  a  fire  next  to  something,  as 
a  wall,  hole,  tree.  The  vowel  a  appears  in  other  derivatives  of  the  same 
radix,  as  in  natch&ka  v.  intr.  to  melt  by  heat  and  its  causative  shnatchaka,  v. 
trails.,  to  melt,  dissolve  by  fire-heat,  as  wax;  natspka  to  be  consumed  by  fire; 
mitkalga  to  blaze  up  and  its  causative  shnatkalga  to  kindle  up,  set  on  fire. 
NiUhlua,  ntilua  to  be  burnt  on  the  skin  or  surface  as  by  the  sun,  fire,  begins 
a  series  of  derivatives  showing  the  vowel  e.  From  it  we  have  the  causative 
shndlua  to  stain,  color,  dye  and  the  noun  shneluash  dye-stuff,  coloring  matter. 
Shneka  is  intransitive  and  means  (1)  to  be  lit  up,  to  shine,  (2)  to  burn  one¬ 
self,  and  (3)  to  burn  through;  hence  shnekupka  to  shine  from  above  or  from  a 
distance,  Nelka,  nel^a  to  be  burnt  up  is  probably  identical  with  nflka  it  is 
dawning,  but  both  are  now  pronounced  with  different  vowels;  m'lka  gave 
origin  to  shnel^a  (for  shmhil/a)  to  set  on  fire,  to  burn  down,  whence  shne'- 
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ilaksh  fire-place,  hearth ,  and  lodge.  Simona  is  to  build  a  fire  when  out  travel¬ 
ing  ;  shne-ish  camp-fire  made  on  a  journey ,  shne'nkish  the  spot  where  such  a 
fire  is  or  was  made.  Shne'pka  (for  shnd-ipka)  to  build  a  camp-fire  habitually 
is  a  usitative  verb  formed  by  the  suffix  -pka;  its  noun  shnd-ipaksh  usual 
fire-place ,  also  stands  for  the  lodge  or  habitation  itself,  and  differs  from  slind- 
ilaksh  only  by  the  circumstance  that  people  stay  longer  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former.  Nflka  it  is  dawning  is  closely  connected  with  nilfwa  to  burst 
into  a  light,  and  refers  to  the  rays  of  sunlight  shooting  up  from  the  horizon 
and  apparently  coming  from  a  burning  fire;  it  forms  derivatives  like  nflakla, 
metathetically  for  nflkala,  to  appear  first,  as  daylight,  the  local  name  Nflak- 
shi,  q.  v.,  nilaklola,  nilakloltamna ;  cf.  Dictionary,  under  nflakla. 

This  radix  nu-,  one  of  the  most  fecund  in  forming  derivatives  in  this 
upland  language,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  another  element 
nu-,  which  signifies  to  throw  and  to  fly ,  when  round  or  bulky  objects  are 
spoken  of.  It  is  a  contraction  from  nfwa  to  drive ,  and  is  found  in  nudsha, 
nulidsha,  nutolala,  nutddsha,  shnuntowa-udsha,  and  other  terms. 

Paha  to  be  or  become  dry  is  transitive  also :  to  render  dry ,  to  exsiccate, 
and  does  not  apply  to  the  fading  processes  of  the  vegetable  world  only,  but 
as  well  to  sickness  of  men  and  animals.  A  relation  between  disease  and 
dryness  is  traceable  in  many  languages,  as  disease  induces  fever,  and  fever 
is  productive  of  thirst,  which  is  the  result  of  loss  of  water  from  the  blood ; 
our  term  sick,  the  German  siech  are  in  fact  identical  with  the  Latin  siccus 
dry.  With  the  use  of  three  different  verbal  suffixes  the  root  pa-  in  paha 
forms  paka  (through  pa’hka),  pala  (from  p&hala,  p&’hla),  p&ta  (from  pa’hta). 
The  verb  paka,  among  other  significations,  means  to  wither ,  fade,  and  to  break, 
crack  from  being  dry,  and  then  is  usually  pronounced  mbaka ;  mbakla  to  be 
parched  up,  to  crack,  is  transitive  also,  with  change  of  vowel  mbuka,  puka ; 
when  used  as  a  noun,  this  means  dust.  Mpakuala  is  to  dry  up  on  the  top,  and 
is  said  of  trees.  Pa'ka  to  render  dry,  to  dry  out,  has  special  reference  to 
thirst,  and  appears  also  as  an  impersonal  verb  :  pa'ka  nish  I  am  thirsty ,  lit. 
“it  makes  me  dry”;  pa'kam  is  the  dry  moss  growing  below  trees.  Pala  to 
be  dry  and  to  render  dry  also  forms  many  derivatives,  and  in  some  of  their 
number  the  ’ll  after  the  radix  pa-  is  still  pronounced,  as  in  the  noun  pa’hla, 
pala  tray,  originally  “implement  for  drying  seeds,”  etc.,  now  used  for  a 
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matted  dish ,  and  a  sort  of  scoop  or  paddle ,  larger  than  the  shaplash  (for  sba- 
pa’hlash)  matted  plate,  dishy  or  paddle.  Pala  also  designates  the  livery  an 
organ  of  the  body  which  the  popular  mind  puts  in  close  connection  with 
the  feelings  of  thirst.  Pala-ash  is  dried  food,  either  flour  or  bread ,  palala, 
an  inchoative  verb:  to  become  dry ,  palkish  dry  river  bed ,  p&lpali  (for  palpal-li) 
white,  lit.  “bleached,”  or  the  color  of  dry  vegetation ;  spal,  in  Modoc  tchpal 
ocher,  yellow  paint,  lit.  “becoming  dry  upon  somebody,”  wapalash  dead  tree, 
for  upalash ;  stopela  and  stdp&lsha  to  scrape  off  the  fibrous  bark  of  pine-trees, 
lit.  “to  render  dry  (pine-trees)  on  the  top;”  stdpalsli  fiber-bark  of  conifer®. 
The  verb  pata  it  is  dry  season  or  summer  also  became  a  noun :  summer , 
summer-heat,  and  in  the  form  of  pata,  mpata,  mpatash  also  means  milt, 
spleen .  Paha  forms  pahalka  to  dry,  v.  trans.,  to  become  dry,  v.  intr.  and  to 
suffer  of  a  lingering  disease,  whence  pa’hlaksh  emaciated;  pahalka  to  be  per¬ 
manently  sick,  papahuatko  having  dried-up  eyes,  pa’htcbna  to  be  thirsty,  pa’h- 
pa’hsh,  pa’h  pash  earwax ,  lit  “what  turns  dry.” 

Pet’a  to  disrupt  contains  a  radix  pet-  resembling  in  its  function  that  of 
pu-  in  pui.  The  derivatives  of  it  are  petila  to  be  a  midwife  and  midwife ,  cf. 
page  375 ;  ktep^ta  or  ktepta  to  notch,  indent  and  lepeta  to  tear  off  particles 
from  the  rim  of  a  round  object  and  to  mark  the  ears  of  cattle ;  lelpetatko 
indented.  This  radix  also  appears  with  change  of  vowel  in  kmapat’hiena- 
tko  wrinkled,  furrowed;  but  petega,  pite^a  to  break,  tear  has  to  be  derived 
from  tega,  ndega,  not  from  pet’a. 

P’lai,  plai  up,  above,  on  high,  and  upward  has  formed  many  derivatives 
without  and  with  vocalic  alteration  of  the  radix.  Directly  derived  from  it 
are  p’laikni  the  one  being  above  or  coming  from  the  upper  parts  of,  p’laitankni 
(same),  p’le'ntana  upon  the  top,  p’laiwasli  golden  eagle,  lit.  “the  one  staying 
high  up,”  p’letoi/i  to  lift  or  purse  up,  especially  said  of  the  lips,  etc.  With 
the  vowel  e  p’lai  appears  in  p^lpela  to  work,  which  seems  to  refer  to  repeated 
lifting  of  the  arms  or  hands  for  manual  labor ;  in  pelta  to  put  out  the  tongue, 
pelhip6li  to  draw  the  tongue  in;  the  vowel  e  becomes  displaced  by  anathesis 
in  shepalta  to  touch  part  of  one’s  body  with  the  tongue,  shepalua  to  put  the 
tongue  in  and  out  as  a  gesture  of  mockery,  shepolamna  to  carry  about  on  one's 
shoulders,  an  act  which  implies  a  lifting  up  like  its  causative  hishpla'mna  to 
tow  by  means  of  a  rope  or  string  slung  over  the  shoulder.  With  the  vowel  a 
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the  radix  appears  in  p&lla  to  steal ,  purloin ,  in  Modoc  also  palna,  to  which  we 
may  compare  English  terms  like  “to  lift  cattle,”  “shoplifter;”  palak,  Modoc 
pe'lak  quickly ,  rapidly ,  implying  a  rapid  lifting  of  the  feet,  palakmalank  at  a 
rapid  gait.  The  suffix  -peli,  -pli,  -bli  is  a  form  not  derived  from  p’lai,  but 
sprung  from  the  pronominal  pi  directly,  as  a  form  parallel  to  p’lai,  and  from 
this  came  pipelangshta  on  both  sides.  Pil,  pila  on  him ,  on  her  has  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  pil,  pila  only ,  but,  merely ,  and  from  the  former  p’lu  fat, 
grease,  seems  derived,  together  with  pilui  to  smell,  v.  intr.,  piluy^-ash  emitting 
smell  or  stink,  ship’lkanka  (and  shipalkdnka)  to  go  about  stinking,  p’lin  to 
become  fat ,  p’litko  fat,  adj.,  shnipelan  to  fatten. 

Pui  to  cut  into  strips  or  fringes  forms  a  basis  which  has  been  quite  fer¬ 
tile  in  all  sorts  of  derivatives.  The  radix  pu-  points  to  a  separation  or  cut¬ 
ting  asunder  so  as  to  cause  divergence  below.  We  meet  it  in  the  noun: 
pu'sh  whorl,  as  seen  on  the  cat- tail,  etc.,  and  in  its  derivatives  pu'sh  ak  bunch 
of  pine-needles,  pu'sh%am  twig  of  coniferse.  Pu'ish  is  a  fringe ,  leather  fringe 
when  loose ;  after  being  fastened  to  the  garment  it  is  called  puitlantchish  ; 
puash  a  flour-sack  made  of  cloth.  Puk^wish  set  of  fringes,  fringe  of  a  skin 
garment,  strap  and  leather  belongs  to  the  same  radix  pu-,  which  refers  as 
well  to  the  diverging  of  the  legs  in  the  human  and  animal  body,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  terms  like  pu'shaklish  part  of  leg  between  hip  and  knee, 
spuya,  Mod.,  to  stretch  the  legs,  putehka  to  part  the  legs  or  feet  and  pu'tchta, 
hushpu't%a  to  touch  with  the  feet,  sputchta  and  hushpatchta  to  frighten,  scare, 
lit.  “to  make  the  legs  part;”  putchkanka  to  move  the  legs  quickly  and  to  hold 
them  apart.  Very  probably  pe'tch  foot  (and  %  with  smaller  animals)  is 
of  the  same  radix,  though  the  change  of  the  vowel  is  not  quite  plain ;  cf. 
shepatchtila  to  place  the  legs  under  oneself,  and  spffiga  to  help  up  another  on 
his  legs.  Another  prefix  occurs  in  l’bu'ka  (for  Ipu'ka)  to  lie  on  the  ground, 
said  of  round  subjects,  as  roots,  bulbs,  etc. 

Trap  stalk ,  stem  oi  plant,  maize-stalk  appears  as  -kap  in  its  compounds 
and  derivatives,  t-  being  the  prefix  indicating  upright  position  of  one  sub¬ 
ject.  Tka-,  tga-  also  forms  the  radix  in  the  verbs  of  standing  when  the 
subject  is  in  the  singular  number.  Rap  as  a  base  or  stem  in  the  sense  of 
stick  or  pole  is  found  in  yankapshtia  and  kmak&pshti  to  place  into  an  opening 
and  to  bar  an  entrance  with  some  long  object,  as  a  stick.  For  stalk  and 
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maize  stalk  the  Modoc  dialect  has  k&p,  not  tkap ;  cf.  kapala,  kapaltcha  to  be 
about  gathering  stalks,  reeds ,  etc.  In  Klamath  Lake  kapka,  a  species  of  low 
pme,  Pirns  contorta,  stands  for  tk&paga,  tkapka,  and  has  a  diminutive  kap- 
kaga  young  kapha-pine;  for  kapka  Modoc  prefers  ku'ga,  diminutive  of  ko'sh, 
kii'sh  pine.  The  radix  found  in  kapata  to  reach  up  to,  gaptcha  to  hide  or  go 
behind  is  ka-,  related  to  gena  to  go  and  not  to  k&p. 

T’shi'n  or  tdshi'n,  d.  t’shi't’shan  and  ti't’shan  to  grow  applies  to  men  and 
animals  only,  kedsha  to  plants.  Though  intransitive,  this  verb  is  a  parallel 
to  tcluya  to  give  to  somebody  a  liquid,  as  water,  milk;  t’shin  therefore  means 
to  be  brought  up  with  milk,  water,  etc.,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  life.  Cf. 
rpitpeiv  to  feed  on  milk,  to  feed,  to  curdle.  From  that  verb  cymes  t’shfshap 
K1  father ,  like  rpocpos  nurse  from  rpecpeiv,  the  Modoc  form  p’tfshap  recalls 
the  distributive  form  ti't’shan  of  t’shm.  The  circumstance  that  the  father  or 
progenitor  is  only  called  the  “feeder,”  “nourisher,”  throws  an  interesting 
light  upon  the  primitive  conditions  once  existing  among  these  western  In¬ 
dians  ;  besides  this,  p’gishap  mother  really  means  “the  maker.”  From  t’shi'n 
are  further  derived :  (1)  t’slnka  to  grow  old,  to  be  old,  and  as  a  noun :  old  man. 
Its  diminutive  t’shika-aga  is  short  old  man  and  parent.  (2):  ndshilo,  dim. 
ndslnluaga  female  animal,  lit.  “the  stickler,  feeder.”  (3):  hisht&tcha,  the 
causative  form  of  t’shi'n,  to  bring  up,  raise,  said  of  children  and  the  young 
brood  of  animals. 

WektA  to  plait.  A  series  of  words  beginning  with  w-  possesses  in  com¬ 
mon  the  signification  of  twisting,  plaiting ,  but  varies  considerably  in  regard 
to  the  vowel  following  the  initial  sound,  thus  forming  thematic  roots  like 
wa-,  we-,  wi-;  the  real  radix  is  apparently  u-,  which  as  a  component  of 
diphthongs  turns  into  w-.  We  also  find  that,  e.  g.,  wapalash  dead  tree  is  a 
transformation  of  upalash,  wash  dial  ^  a  for  huhasholal%a,  watakia  for  utakia. 
From  the  form  wa-  the  radix  u-  forms  terms  like  wapil’ma  to  tie,  twist ,  or 
wind  around ,  waptash  water  running  through  ponds  and  small  lakes  with 
visible  motion  resembling  a  twisting,  waptasha-iga  rope  twisted  out  of  grass, 
stalks,  etc.,  wakogsh  bucket,  called  so  because  of  the  hoops  winding  around 
it,  wakshna  moccasin,  viz.,  garment  tied  around  the  feet.  The  diphthong 
we-  stands  as  initial  in  wekta  to  plait,  whence  wc'ktash  (Kl.)  plait  of  females, 
for  which  Modoc  has  waktash,  a  form  less  original  than  wcktash ;  wepla  to 
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wind  something  around ,  to  wrap  up,  envelop;  weplakiamna  to  bend  or  coil  up, 
to  form  rings;  wepiaks  middle  part  of  bow,  because  strengthened  by  leather 
tied  around  it:  wfpka  overshoe  or  cover  of  shoe  consisting  of  twisted  material. 
From  wftch/a,  v.  tr.,  to  wind  around  as  a  rope,  are  derived  witchkatko 
mountain  ridge  and  wftchiak,  the  Modoc  term  for  rainbow ,  both  named  after 
their  winding  shape. 

Wita  to  blow  at  contains  a  radix  wi-  meaning  to  blow,  but  greatly  vary¬ 
ing  in  its  significations  according  to  the  suffixes  that  may  become  connected 
with  it.  Wita  and  wftna  form  wftka  to  blow  out  of,  wit^nola  to  cease  blowing 
out  of;  the  basis  wfka  to  blow  out,  to  emit  air,  gave  rise  to  the  derivatives 
wikansha  to  blow  across,  to  sweep  over,  and  to  wiklawi  to  blow  in  a  side  direc¬ 
tion,  to  drift- along  the  ground,  and  to  wfknish  telltale,  tattler,  one  “who 
blows  at  somebody.”  Wfli  is  to  blow  or  waft  through,  wilala  to  blow  into  the 
fire.  Wftcha  refers  to  continual  blowing,  and  forms  witchdla  to  cease  to  blow, 
witchulfna  to  blow  underneath ,  witchuyektamna  to  blow  something  up  contin¬ 
ually  (implying  an  inchoative  verb  witchuydga),  and  wftchtka  to  continue 
blowing  in  return,  forms  witchtaks  tempest,  storm.  Finally  we  have  wfna, 
which,  with  the  suffix  -na  indicating  gradual  process  and  short  distance, 
means  to  sing,  lit.  “to  blow  at  intervals;”  windta  to  sing  in  a  chorus,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  song  is  started  by  the  conjurer.  The  medial  form  shufna 
to  sing  referred  originally  to  a  solo  chant,  but  now  applies  to  choruses  as 
well ;  its  noun  shul'sh  is  not  song  only,  but  also  magic  song  effecting  cures 
of  disease  and  obtained  by  inspiration  through  dreams.  For  the  other 
derivatives  of  wfna  and  shufna  see  Dictionary. 
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